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The  Phraseology,  forminf  the  second  essential  part  of  this  Pietiooary,  is  based  ob 
that  of  the  Academy,  the  sole  and  legitimate  authority  in  France  /and  eyery  effwt  of 
the  Author  has  been  so  directed,  as  to  render  it  both  copious  and  praetieal.  With 
this  view,  an  improved  method  of  elucidating  new  meanings,  by  employing  paren- 
theses, has  been  introduced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  utility  and  benefits  resnltinf 
from  this  improvement,  will  not  fall  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

Another  novelty  to  which  the  Author  may  lay  claim,  is  the  placing  of  Historical 
and  Geographical  names  below  each  page ;  and  by  this  arrangement,  the  fitcili^  of 
being  acquainted  with  their  definition  and  pronunciation  at  a  single  glance,  wii| 
be  fi)nnd  of  no  small  advantage. 

As  to  the  English  or  second  part  of  this  Dictionary,  the  reader  will  find  it  t* 
eousist  of  a  copious  vocabulary  of  terms,  with  their  pronunciation  accordlog  to  th« 
qrstem  oi  Walker.  The  various  meanings  of  the  words  are  translated  into  French  j 
and  when  the  expressions  hnppen  to  be  substantives,  the  French  gender  is  pointed  eat 
by  means  of  proper  signs. 

Lastly,  that  competent  judges  may  be  aw.afe  of  the  authorities  on  which  the  pro. 
■■nciaUon  end  critical  remarks  peivading  this  Dictionary  are  fi>unded,  the  titles  aai 
I  of  the  works  which  have  been  consolted.  with  brief  reflectionson  their  pm- 
1  object,  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  followiog  this  Preface. 
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One  neat  vol.  l2mo,  over  600  pages.  $  I . 
*'  This  volume  is  prepared  in  the  hopes  that  it  may  supply  a  deficiency 
that  has  been  felt  in  the  teaching  of  the  French  Language.     Grammars, 
dialogues,  and  detached  phrases  exist  in  abundance,  and  even .  fragments 
of  dramas  ;  but  nothing  complete,  nothing  that  gives  a  precise  idea  of  the 
movement  and  tone  of  the  conversation  of  good  society  in  France.     *     » 
All  the  pieces  we  have  selected,  are  of  a  pure  and  often  elegant  style,  and 
afford  the  reader  a  more  or  less  amusing  lesson  in  good  taste,  in  morals, 
and  in  poetry.     They  are  arranged  in  progressive  order,  and  the  passages 
which  might  present  any  difficulty  are  accompanied  with  notes,  in  order 
to  render  their  comprehension  as  easy  as  possible.     We  have  placed  at 
the  conimencement  two  proverbs,  which,  by  their  simplicity  of  subject  and 
style,  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  other  pieces.     The  three  mas- 
ter-pieces from  our  great  tragic  poets,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  end, 
to  give  an  idea  of  their  writings,  and  of  elevated  dialogue,  we  trust  will 
meet  with  general  approbation." — Extract  from  Editofa  Preface. 
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a  dast-book  into  the  most  eminent  public  and  private  seminaries. 

The  pieces  contained  in  this  volame  comprehend  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  are 
generally  of  a  lively  and  familiar  style,  the  phrases  will  serve  as  elements  of  conversation, 
and  enable  the  student  to  read  with  facility  other  French  books. 

In  the  Dictionary  at  the  end,  is  given  the  meaning  of  every  word  contained  in  the  hook. 

The  explanatory  words  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  instead  of  at  the  foot  of  the 
|Mi{e ;  by  this  method  learners  will  derive  considerable  benefit. 

Though  this  work  is  designedly  for  the  use  of  schools,  the  author  has  borne  in  mind,  that 
many  of  the  learners  of  French  are  adults,  ther^ore  while  it  is  adapted  for  youthful  eta- 
deati,  an  eadeavonr  has  also  been  made  to  make  it  aooeptable  to  those  of  mote  advaaedl 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Thb  superiority  of  Ollendorff's  Method  of  teaching 
languages  is  now  so  readily  acknowledged,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  merits  of  his  German  Grammar  has  been  so  rapid 
and  general,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe,  that 
little  apology  is  needed  for  an  American  edition  of  the  present 
work.  The  jdan  pursued  in  the  following  Lessons  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  developed  in  the  German  Method. 
The  learner  commences  with  the  simplest  elements  of  the 
language.  Every  step  is  intelligible.  All  that  is  learned  is 
retained  ;  and  all  that  is  retained  is  of  positive  value.  The 
difficulties  are  met  singly^  thoroughly  analyzed,  and  mastered 
by  repetition.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  go  through  the  book 
with  any  degree  of  faithfulness,  without  having  the  mind  sat- 
urated, so  to  speak,  with  the  French  idioms  and  constructions. 

The  text  of  Ollendorff  is  given  in  the  present  edition 
without  abridgment.  In  preparing  it  for  the  press  it  has  un- 
dergone a  careful  revision,  and  in  some  instances  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  give  greater  perspicuity  and  conciseness  to 
the  English  rules.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  remark, 
that  the  English  phirases  in  the  Exercises  are  not  always 
models  worthy  of  imitation.  They  are  selected  for  their 
adaptation  to  a  particular  purpose — ^namely,  that  of  developing 
the  peculiarities  of  the  French  language. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  consulting  other  treatises,  and 
to  bring  within  the  compass  of  the  work  every  thing  for  which 
a  French  Grammar  is  commonly  consulted,  an  Appendix  has 
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been  added,  containing  the  Cardinal  and  Ordinal  Number's^  full 
conjugations  of  the  Auxiliary,  Regular,  Reflective,  and  Imperson^ 
al  Verbs,  and  Paradigms  of  the  Irregular  Verbs.  This  general 
recapitulation  of  what  the  student  has  already  learned  in  de- 
taclrod  portions,  will  also  be  found  of  great  utility  in  making 
him  familiar  with  the  most  difficult  points  of  French  grammar. 

In  the  London  edition,  from  which  this  is  reprinted,  no  ef- 
fort has  been  made,  either  by  rules  or  arbitrary  signs,  to  teach 
the  pronunciation  of  the  French  language ;  and  in  the  present 
edition  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  attempt  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  inadequacy  of  all  means  but  that  of 
the  human  voice  to  convey  even  a  tolerable  idea  of  French 
Bouncls  to  a  wholly  uninitiated  ear  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged. After  the  learner  has  gained  some  degree  of  famil- 
iarity with  these  sounds,  however,  a  Dictionary  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage,  either  for  learning  the  trie  enunciation 
of  new  words,  or  for  recalling  sounds  partially  lorgotten.  For 
this  purpose  a  decided  preference  is  justly  due  to  Surenne's 
Pronouncing  Dictionary,  which,  in  addition  to  the  charac- 
teristic idea  conveyed  by  its  title,  contains  a  fuller  vocabulary, 
and  more  that  is  really  useful  to  the  French  student,  than  is 
often  found  in  the  most  voluminous  and  expensive  works  of  a 
similar  kind. 

Although  Ollendorff's  Method  is  intended  for  Teachers, 
and  is  probably  better  adapted  to  their  purposes  than  any  other 
that  has  been  devised,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  used  to  great 
advantage  for  self-instruction.  Those  who  have  gained  some 
knowledge  of  French  sounds  from  a  teacher,  may,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Key,  perfect  themseVes  not  only  in  reading  and 
writing,  but  also  in  speaking  the  French  language  with  ease 
and  propriety.  J.  L.  J. 

New  York,  June,  1846. 
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TO  TBS 

FIRST  EDITION  OP  OLLENDORFFS  "NOUVELLP 

Mi^THODE,"  APPLIED  TO  THE  GERMAN .♦ 

[t&arilatsd  now  thk  ok&man.] 


Etery  one  who  learns  German  naturaUy  desires  to  be 
able  to  speak  and  write  it :  and  as  the  Grammars  that  haTe 
heretofore  appeared  are  not  adapted  to  this  purpose,  I  haye 
thought  it  might  be  useful  to  make  public  the  method  which 
I  have  made  use  of  in  teaching  for  seventeen  years,  and 
which  has  enabled  my  scholars  not  only  to  read  this  lan- 
guage, but  also  to  speak  and  write  it  like  native  Germans. 
I  might  here  expatiate  with  great  fluency  on  the  greater 
or  lesser  advantages  which  the  different  grammars  of  the 
.present  day  offer ;  this,  however,  would  lead  me  too  far. 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  remark,  that  none  of  those  in 
common  use  corresponds  to  my  idea  of  a  good  German 
Grammar :  they  all  appear  to  me  wanting  in  clearness,  order, 
and  precision.  As  to  those  which  have  lately  appeared, 
the  authors  of  which  commence  by  giving  examples  from 
the  best  poets,  they  resemble  the  canvass  on  which  a  pain* 
ter  has  begun  at  the  feet  to  paint  his  picture ;  or  rather  diey 
resemble  one  who  appropriates  to  himself  some  character 
istic  features  which  he  has  borrowed  from  the  great  mas 
tersy  and  which  he  merely  disfigures,  while  he  arranges  and 
exhibits  them  without  a  plan  or  a  leading  object.     But  how 

•  Flnt  pnbluhodin  1835. 
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have  we  solred  the  problem  proposed  to  us  ?  Teachers 
and  scholars  shall  very  soon  judge  for  themselves. 

T  must  here  be  permitted  to  give  a  few  explanations  of 
ray  method  ;  it  is  intended  not  only  to  teach  the  reading  of 
a  language,  but  also  to  enable  one  to  express  himself  in  it 
with  ease,  and  to  write  a  letter  correctly. 

I  have  often  been  led  to  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which 
a  language  can  be  taught  in  the  shortest  time ;  and  I  have 
found  It  everywhere  surrounded  w^th  difficulties.  Meidin- 
ger,  who  holds  the  first  rank  among  those  who  have  essentially 
contributed  to  improve  the  methods  of  teaching  languages, 
is  yet  very  far.  from  leading  the  scholar  to  the  object  he 
wishes  to  attain ;  and  although  his  Grammar  has  had  an 
extraordinary  sale,  and  imitators  without  number,  it  by  no 
means  contains  the  requisites  of  a  good  method.  I  have 
myself  used  it  for  a  long  time  in  teaching ;  later,  however, 
I  found  that  this  grammar,  besides  its  deficiency  in  gram- 
matical accuracy,  and  precise  and  definite  rules,  accustome 
the  learner  to  recite  lessons  too  rapidly,  without  affording 
him  a  previous  opportunity  of  practically  applying  them. 
It  has  sJso  the  disadvantage  of  containing  ready-made,  and 
therefore  comparatively  useless,  sentences ;  the  author 
mixes  too  much  those  rules  of  which  the  scholar  is  quite 
ignorant,  with  those  which  he  already  knows ;  and  not  till 
the  143d  lesson,  after  he  has  explained  the  compound  ten- 
ses of  the  verbs,  can  the  teacher  form  questions  and  an- 
swers of  the  sentences ;  and  even  then  he  is  still  obliged 
to  adapt  all  such  sentences  to  the  very  limited  knowledge 
of  his  scholars^. 

After  Meidinger,  Seidensticker  has  also  done  something  to 
improve  the  method  of  teaching  languages,  especially  in 
placing  the  dissected  or  analyzed  [zergliederte]  sentences 
before  the  Lessons,  and  introducing  the  verb  in  his  first  ex- 
ercise. But  besides  not  attempting  any  grammatical  ex- 
planations, he  also  fails,  equally  with  Meidinger,  in  putting 
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questions  which  the  scholars  may  readily  answer  in  the 
language  they  are  learning. 

Nothing,  therefore,  availed,  but  to  unite  the  ezceUences 
which  these  two  grammars  a£forded ;  the  sentences  must 
be  so  dissected  that  the  teacher  may  propose  qoestioiis, 
and  the  scholar  be  able  to  answer  them,  in  dM  language 
taught. 

This  twofold  need  I  in  some  measure  supplied  by  causing 
my  scholars  to  transpose  the  constructions  of  all  the  lesions 
they  had  learned ;  and  in  order  to  combine  and  unite  the 
first  and  last  lessons  learned,  the  esarlier  leasons  were  con- 
tinually repeated.  In  this  way  I  attained  my  object.  I 
was,  however,  still  anxious  to  improve  upon  my  efforts. 
"  If,"  said  I  often  to  myself,  "  all  the  ordinary  fonns  of 
conversational  discourse  were  united  in  a  /lenasi  and  all  the 
rules  of  grammar  could  be  applied  to  thorn*  ^s  would  be 
the  method  of  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  a  language 
in  the  shortest  time  possible." 

While  I  continued  to  exercise  my  scholars  in  combining 
their  lessons  in  various  forms,  I  was  naturally  brought  near- 
er to  this  simple,  easy,  less  monotonous,  and  often  amusing, 
system,  by  means  of  which  beginners,  from  the  first  hour 
of  instruction,  are  not  only  able  to  speak,  but  ajre  not  obH- 
ged  to  restrain  their  reasoning  faculties,  and  confine  them- 
selves  to  tedious  forms. 

I  therefore  prefixed  to  all  my  sentences  a  clear  and  in- 
telligible grammatical  statement ;  I  th^n  arranged  .them  in 
questions  an<i  answers,  at  the  same  time  embracing  all  the 
parts  of  speech,  the  general  as  well  as  the  particular  rules 
of  grammar,  the  idiomatic  phrases,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  familiar  forms  of  conversation.  I  was  not  guided  by 
arbitrary  laws,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  a  child  begins 
to  learn  his  mother  tongue.  I  left  the  scholar  in  freedom 
to  meditate  upon  what  he  had  learned,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  every  thing  before  he  applied  it.     I  thus  succeeded 
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in  teaching  my  scholars  at  the  same  time  to  read,  write, 
and  amuse  themselves.  Experience  has  taught  me  that 
in  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  lessons  I  can  attain 
my  object. 

Arranged  in  this  manner,  my  method  very  nearly  answer- 
ed my  intentions ;  it  had,  however,  the  defect,  of  being 
adapted  only  to  private  instruction,  besides  leaving  too  much 
to  scholars  the  choice  of  sentences  in  their  compositions. 
Thic^  I  remedied  by  adding  exprcises  to  the  lessons,  in 
which  I  endeavored  to  give  every  sentence  and  every  rule, 
with  all  the  turns  and  transpositions  capable  of  making 
sense.  By  this  means  my  Method  may  be  used  with  a 
great  number  of  scholars,  and  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
for  them  to  answer  the  questions  with  which  they  have 
become  familiar  in  the  Lessons. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  my  work,  as  I  here  present 
it,  is  susceptible  of  no  improvement ;  but  all  who  have 
been  occupied  in  the  study  of  languages,  or  have  had  op- 
portunity of  watching  the  progress  of  scholars  in  different 
schools,  will  agree  with  me,  that  this  Method  affords  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  an  exact  knowledge  of  a  language 
by  the  shortest  way,  and  without  disgust  or  fatigue. 

I  have  felt  it  necessary  thus  to  explain  how  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, step  by  step,  in  forming  my  Method,  that  I  might 
anticipate  those  who  should  feel  disposed  to  criticise  my 
work  virithout  waiting  till  at  a  future  time  it  shall  appear 
complete.  I  beg  to  remind  them  that  this  Mediod  is  not, 
like  many  others,  the  work  of  a  day,  or  the  product  of  a  fiery 
imagination,  but  the  firuit  of  seventeen  years'  labor  and  ex- 
perience. 

H.  6.  Ollendorff 
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LE   SANSONNET  PRUDENT, 


Uw  sansonDet  alt6r6  troava  vol  flacon  d^ean.  11  easaya  de  boire ; 
mais  feau  arriyait  k  peine  au  col  du  flacon,  et  le  bee  de  roisean  n^at- 
(eignait  pas  jusqae-U. 

n  «e  mit  k  beequeter  le  dehors  dm  vase,  afia  d^  pratifMr  an  iron 
Ce  fat  en  vain,  le  Terre  6tait  trop  dnr. 

Alors  il  ehercfaa  k  renTcrsei  le  flacon.  Cela  ne  Ini  rtaseit  |<v 
davantage :  le  vase  etait  trop  pesant. 

£i^  le  aaasonnet  s^arisa  d^une  id6e  qui  lui  rtosat :  il  jeta  dat.i 
ie  vase  de  petits  caiiloux  qui  fireni  hausser  I'ean  insensibleznent  ju^ 
qu'^  la  poit4e  de  aon  bee. 

* 

L^adnesse  Temporte  sor  la  force ;  la  patience  et  la  reflexion  lendeut 
ftcfles  bien  dea  ckoses  qui  an  piemier  abord  paraissent  impossibles 


THE  SAGACIOUS  STARLING. 


A  THfRSTV  Starling  found  a  decanter  of  water,  and  attempted  i^ 
drink  from  it ;  but  the  water  scarcely  Coached  the  neck  of  the  d«' 
.cairter,  and  the  bird's  bill  could  not  reach  it. 

He  began  to  peck  at  the  outside  of  the  Teasel,  in  order  to  make  -« 
kole  in  it ;  but  in  yam,  the  glass  was  too  hard. 

He  then  attempted  to  upset  the  decanter.  In  this  he  snceeed*'' 
no  better ;  the  vessel  was  to6  heavy. 

At  length  the  starling  hk  upon  an  idea  that  succeeded :  he  thn  v 
tittle  pd>bl^s  into  the  decanter,  wUch  caused  the  water  graduall)'  u- 
rise  till  within  the  reach  of  his  bill. 

Skill  is  better  than  strength :  patience  and  reflection  make  uoiih 
tiungs  ea^  which  at  first  appear  imposaiUa. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SIGNS  USED  IN  THIS  BOOK. 

The  iiregolar  yerbs  are  designated  by  a  (*)  star. 

The  figures  1,  S,  3, 4,  placed  after  yerbs,  denote  that  they  are  i^- 
alar,  and  indicate  the  conjugations  to  which  they  req^eetiTely  be- 
long. 

Expressions  which  yary  either  in  their  construction  or  idiom  frort 
the  English  are  marked  thus :  f. 

A  hand  (DIP)  denotes  a  rule  of  syntax  or  constnictioii. 


OLLENDORFPS 


TEENCH  GRAMMAR. 


FIRST  LESSON.— Premise  Lefon.^ 
DEFINITE  ARTICLE. 

MAflCUUNl   8INGULAX. 


NaminaHve,                   the. 

NaminaHf,                   te. 

Genitive,       of  or  firom  the. 

OimHf,                       da. 

Dative,                      to  the. 

Datif,                          an. 

Accusative,                    the. 

Accueatif,                     le. 

Have  you  ? 

Avez-vous  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have. 

Oui,  Monsieur,  j'aL 

The. 

Le,  ahd,  before  a  vowel,  or  k 

mute,  r. 

The  hat. 

Le  chapeau. 

Have  you  the  hat? 

Avez-vous  le  chapeau? 

Yee,  Sir,  I  have  the  hat 

Oui,  Monsieur,  j'ai  le  ehapean. 

The  bread. 

Le  pain. 

The  broom. 

Le  balai.                   ;  , 

The  soap. 

Le  savon.              C  / 

The  sugar. 

Le  Sucre. 

The  paper. 

Le  papier. 

^  To  TEACHCRSd — ^Each  lesaon  should  be  dictated  to  the  pnpik,  who 
should  pronounce  each  word  as  soon  as  dictated.  The  teacher  should  abo 
exercise  his  pupils  by  putting  the  questions  to  them  in  various  ways.  Each 
lesson  includes  three  operations :  the  teacher,  in  the  first  place,  looks  over 
the  exercises  of  the  most  attentive  of  his  pupils,  putting  to  them  the  ques- 
tions contained  in  the  printed  exercises  ;  he  then  dictates  to  them  the  next 
lesson  ;  and,  lastly,  puts  fresh  questions  to  them  on  all  the  preceding  lessons. 
The  teacher  may  divide  one  lesson  into  two,  or  two  into  three,  or  even  make 
two  into  one,  according  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  his  pupils. 
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FIRST   LESSON. 


O&js.  /  meami  je  ;  but  the  apostrophe  ( ' )  which  in  /at,  I  hmye,  if  mlMti- 
tated  for  the  letter  e,  if  always  used  when  a  vowel  has  beoi  fapprefMd  be- 
fore another  vowel,  or  before  h  mute. 


My  hat 

Tour  bread. 
Have  yon  my  hat  7 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  yoor  hat 
Have  you  your  bread? 
I  have  my  bread. 

Which  or  what  f 
Which  hat  have  yon? 
I  have  my  hat 
Which  bread  have  yon? 
I  have  your  bread. 


Mon  ohapeau. 

Votre  pain. 

Aves-vous  mon  ebapean? 

Otti,  Monsieur,  j'ai  votre  ehapeao. 

Avez-vons  votre  pain? 

J'ai  mon  pain* 


Quel? 
Quel  chapeau  avez<^roaf  t 
J'ai  mon  chapeau. 
Quel  pain  avez-voof  7 
J'ai  votre  pain. 


EXERCISE. 
1. 

Have  you  the  bread  t — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  bread. — Have  you 
your  bread  1 — I  have  my  bread. — Have  you  the  broom  1 — ^I  have  the 
broom. — Have  you  my  broom  1 — ^I  have  your  broom.— Have  you  the 
soap  t — ^I  have  the  soap. — Have  you  your  soap  t — I  have  my  soap. — 
Which  soap  have  you  1 — I  have  your  soap. — Have  you  your  sugar  1 
— ^I  have  my  sugar. — ^Which  sugar  have  you ! — I  have  your  sugar.— 
Which  paper  have  you  1 — ^I  have  my  paper. — Have  you  my  paper  ? 
— I  have  your  paper. — Which  bread  have  youl — ^1  havemy  bread.— • 
Which  broom  have  you  1 — ^I  have  your  broom.' 


'  Pupils  desirous  of  making  rapid  progrefs  may  eompeee  a  great  many 
phrases,  in  addition  to  those  given  in  the  exercises ;  but  they  must  pro- 
nounce them  aloud,  as  they  write  them.  They  should  abo  make  feparate 
lists  of  such  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  as  they  meet  with 
in  the  course  of  the  lessons,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  those  words  moie 
readily,  when  required  to  refer  to  them  in  viituig  their  1 


•aeon*  LSBMir« 


II 


SECOND  LESSON.— Weenie  Le^m. 


it. 

Le. 

Hw^yonmy  liatT 

Ayec-voBs  mon  ^hi^eau  7 

YeM,  8k,lha,veiL 

Ooi,  Monsieur,  jeTaL    (See  09» 

Lesson  t) 

Gwd. 

Bon. 

Bad. 

Manvaii. 

Prttty. 

Joli 

HamkoMewfiM. 

Bean. 

Ugly. 

VUauu 

Old. 

Vienz. 

Theel^th* 

Ledrap^ 

TlieMlt 

LeseL 

The  shoe. 

LeBOuliec 

Thewood. 

Leboia. 

The  stockinflT. 

Lebas. 

The  thread. 

LefiL 

The  dog. 

Le  chien. 

The  hone. 

Le  chevaL 

Hare  you  the  pretty  dog? 

AveB-7oush>jofiehieii7 

Jfot 

Ne^-ptu. 

I  ha^e  not 

Je  n'ai  pas.     (See  Obs.  Lesson  1. ! 

I  have  not  the  bread. 

Je  n'ai  pas  ie  pain. 

No,  Sir. 

Non,  Monsieur. 

Have  you  my  old  hat  T 

Avez-vous  mon  vieuz  chapean  T 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not 

Noa,  Monsieur,  je  no  Tai  pas. 

What  or  which  T 

QuelT 

What  or  which  paper  have  you  7 

Quel  papier  avez-voos  7 

I  have  the  good  paper. 

J'ai  le  bon  papier. 

Which  dog  have  you  7 

Quel  chien  avez-vooi  7 

I  have  my  fine  dog. 

J'ai  mon  beau  chien. 

Of,         - 

De. 

Tlie  thread  stocking. 

Le  has  do  fiL 

Obs.  The  preposition  de  is  always  put  between  the  name  of  Ihe  thhi{ 
and  the  name  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is  made,  which  latter,  Ji  French, 
is  always  placed  last 
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The  paper  hat 

The  gun. 

The  leather. 

The  wooden  gun. 

The  leather  shoe. 
Which  gun  have  you? 
I  have  the  wooden  gun. 
Which  stocking  baye  you? 
I  have  my  thread  stocking. 
Have  you  my  leather  shoe? 
No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not 


Le  chapean  de  ptqpiei^ 

Le  fusil. 

Le  cnir. 

Le  fusil  de  bois. 

Le  Soulier  de  cuur. 

Quel  fusil  aves-vous? 

J'ai  le  fusil  de  hois. 

Quel  has  avez-vous  ? 

J'ai  mon  has  de  fil. 

Avez-vous  mon  Soulier  de  cnir? 

Non,  Monsieur,  je  ne  Tai  pas. 


EXERCISE. 
•  3. 
Have  you  my  fine  horse  1 — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. — ^Have  you  my 
old  shoe  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — ^Which  dog  have  you  1 — I  have 
your  pretty  dog. — ^Have  you  my  bad  paper  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 
— Have  you  the  good  cloth  1 — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. — Have  you  my 
ugly  gunt — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — ^Which  gun  have  youl — ^I  have 
your  fine  gun. — ^WTiich  stocking  have  yout — ^I  have  the  thread 
stocking. — Have  you  my  thread  stocking  ? — ^I  have  not  your  thread 
stocking. — ^Which  gun  have  you  ] — ^I  have  the  wooden  gun. — Have 
you  my  wooden  gun  t — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Have  you  the  old 
bread  1 — ^I  have  not  the  old  bread. — ^Which  shoe  have  you  1 — ^I  have 
my  fine  leather  shoe. — Which  soap  have  you  ? — ^I  have  my  old  soap. 
— ^Which  sugar  have  you  1 — ^I  have  your  good  sugar. — Which  salt 
have  you  t — ^I  have  the  bad  salt. — ^Which  hat  have  you  1 — ^I  have  my 
bad  paper  hat. — Have  you  my  ugly  wooden  shoe  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  have 
it  not. 


THIRD  LESSON.^TVomame  Le^on. 


Something,  any  thing 
Have  you  any  thing? 
I  have  something. 

Nothing,  not  any  thing 
I  have  nothmg. 

The  wine. 

My  money  or  silver. 

The  gold. 

The  string. 

The  ribbon. 

The  golden  ribbon. 


Quelqne  chose, 
Avez-vous  quelque  chose  T 
JTai  quelque  chose. 
iVe— rten. 
Je  n'ai  rien. 
Levin. 
Mon  aigent 

L'or.  (See  Obs.  Leawm  L) 
Le  cordon 
Leruban. 
Le  mban  d'or. 
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IS 


Alio  buttoik 

Theeoflfee. 

The  cheese. 

The  coat 

My  coat 

The  flSrer  candlertick. 


Are  yoa  hungry  7 
I  am  hungry. 
I  am  not  hungry. 
Are  you  thinty  7 
I  am  thirsty. 
I  am  not  thinty. 
Are  you  sleepy  ? 
I  am  deepy. 
I  am  not  eleepy. 


JLebontoik 

Le  ca£& 

Le  fromage. 

L'hahit  (See  Obe.  Leamn  I) 

Mon  habit 

Le  chandelier  d'aigent  (SeeObSt 


t  Aves-yous  faim  7 

t  J^ai  faim. 

t  Je  n'ai  pas  faim. 

t  Avez-vous  8oif  ? 

t  J'aiaoil 

t  Je  n*ai  pas  aoit 

t  Ayoz-tous  sommeil  7 

t  J'ai  BommeiL 

t  Je  n'ai  pas  sommeil. 


Any  thing  or  something  good. 
Have  you  any  thing  good  7 

Nothing  or  not  any  thing  had, 
1  have  nothing  good. 


Quelque  chose  de  hon. 
Avez-vous  quelque  chose  de  boat 
Ne — rten  de  mauvaio. 
Je  n'ai  rien  de  bon. 


Obs.    Quelque  chose  and  ne^^rien  require  de  when  they  an  before  an 
adjective.    Ex. 

Have  you  any  thing  i»etty  7  I      Avez-vous  quelque  chose  de  joli  7 

I  have  nothing  pretty.  |      Je  n'ai  rien  de  jolL 


What? 
What  have  you  7 
What  have  you  good  7 
I  have  the  good  cofl^. 


Que?  {Quoi?) 
Qu'avez-vous7  (See  Obs.  Les.  I.) 
Qu'avez-vous  de  bon  7 
J'ai  le  boa  oaf(6. 


EXERCISE. 
3. 
Have  you  my  good  wine  T — ^I  have  it. — Have  you  the  gold  1—1 
h&xfi  it  not. — Have  you  the  money  ? — ^I  have  it. — Have  you  the  gold 
ribbon  7 — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  silver  candlestick  7 
— ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. — What  have  you  7 — I  have  the  good  cheese. 
I  have  my  cloth  coat, — ^Have  you  my  silver  button  7 — ^I  have  it  not. 
— ^Which  button  have  you  7 — I  have  your  good  gold  button. — ^Which 
string  have  you  7 — I  have  the  gold  string. — Have  you  any  thing  1 — I 
have  something. — ^What  have  you  7 — ^I  have  the  good  bread.    I  have 
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the  good  sugar. — Have  you  any  thing  good  T — ^I  haye  nothing  good. 
— Have  you  any  thing  handsome  ? — I  hays  nothing  handsome.  I  have 
something  ugly. — What  have  you  ugly  1 — I  have  the  ugly  dog. — 
Have  you  any  thing  pretty  t— I  have  nothing  pretty.  I  have  some- 
thing old. — ^What  have  you  old  1 — I  have  the  old  cheese. — ^Are  you 
hungry  1 — I  am  hungry. — ^Are  you  thirsty  1 — ^I  am  not  thirsty. — ^Are 
you  sleepy  ? — I  am  not  sleepy .-^What  have  you  beautiful ! — I  have 
your  beautiful  dog. — ^What  have  you  bad  ? — I  have  nothing  bad. — 
Which  paper  have  you  ? — I  have  your  good  paper. — Have  you  the 
fine  horse  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. — Which  shoe  have  you  1 — ^I  have 
my  old  leather  shoe^ — ^Which  stocking  have  you  1 — I  have  your  fine 
thread  stocking. 


FOURTH  LESSON.— Qttairi^iiw  Lepon. 

That  I      Ce. 

That  book.  Ge  livre. 


Of  the. 

Of  the  dog. 
Of  the  tailor. 
Of  the  baker. 
Of  tbe  neighbor. 


That  or  the  one. 

The  neighbor's,  or  that,  of  the 
neighbor« 

The  baker's,  or  that  of  the  baker. 

The  dog's,  or  that  of  the  dog. 
Or. 

Have  you  my  book  or  the  neigh- 
bor's? 

I  have  the  neighbor's. 

Have  you  my  bread  or  that  of  the 
baker? 

I  have  youTi. 

I  have  not  the  baker* 


Z>tf,  (genitive,)  before  a  vowel,  or 

h  mute,  de  V. 
Du  chien. 
Du  taiUeur. 
Da  boulanger. 
Du  voisin. 


Celui. 

Celui  du  voisin. 

Celui  du  boulanger. 

Celui  du  chien. 

Oil. 

Avez-voQs  mon  livre  ou  celui  du 

voism? 
JTai  celui  du  voirin. 
Avez-vous  mon  pain  ou  oeiui  da 

boulanger? 
J'ai  le  v6tre. 
Je  n'ai  pas  celui  du  boulanger. 


Mine  «rmy  own.  J  2^T  \  ^  "»«"• 
Of  mine.     Cfemtive*      Do  mien. 


FPV&TH  LBMOir. 


1$ 


Yoon. 


\  Aecu9.  I 


JLe  ▼6tre. 


Ofyoun.     Oenitive.      Duv6tre. 
Ohg.  A.    Put  a  circumflex  accent  (^)  oyer  a  long  voveL    Ex.  Le  vUr* 
ywus ;  U  ndtre,  oms. 


Are  yon  wann? 
I  am  warm. 
I  am  not  warm. 
Are  you  cold? 
I  am  not  cold. 
Are  you  afiraid? 
I  am  afraid. 
I  am  not  afraid. 


t  ATez-Yous  ehand? 

t  J'ai  chaud. 

t  Je  n'ai  pas  chaud. 

t  Avez-vous  froid? 

t  Je  n'ai  pas  froid. 

t  Avez-YOUB  peur? 

t  J*ai  peur. 

t  Je  n'ai  pas  peur. 


DECLENSION  OP  THE  DEFINITE  ARTICLE, 

MA8CULINB  AND   FBMINIKB   SINGULA*, 
WHIN  THB  NOUN  BBOINS  WITH  A  TOWEL  Oft  AN  A  NtUTN. 


Norn.                 the. 

N,     r. 

Otn.  of  or  fmm  the. 

G.  de  1'. 

DtU.              to  the. 

D.  kr. 

Aee.                   the. 

A,      r. 

The  man. 

L'homme.    (See  Obi.  Le«on  V, 

The  friend. 

L'amt    cSoe  Obe.  LMMn  L) 

That,  or  the  one,  of  the  man. 

Celui  de  I'homme. 

Oh*.  B,    Always  translate  of  the,  before  a  vowel  or  h  mute,  t^us :  de  . 
Of  the  friend.  I      De  Tami. 

That  of  the  friend  Celui  de  TamL 


The  stick. 
The  thunUe. 
The  coal. 
My  brother. 
My  brother's,  or  that  of  my  bro- 
ther. 
Your    friend's,  or  that  of  your 
friend. 


LebfiLton. 

Led^ 

Le  charbon. 

Mom  frare. 

Celui  de  mon  fr^re. 

Celui  de  votre  ami. 


EXERCISES. 
4. 
Have  you  that  book  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — ^Which  book  have 
yoo  t*-I  have  that  of  the  neighbor. — Have  you  my  stick,  o>  that  of 
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my  fHend  1 — ^I  hare  that  of  your  friend. — Hare  you  my  bread  or  the 
baker's  1 — ^I  have  not  yours;  I  have  the  baker's. — Have  you  the 
neighbor's  horse  t — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — ^Which  horse  have  you  * 
— ^I  have  that  of  the  baker. — Have  you  your  thimble  or  the  tailor's  t 
— ^I  have  my  own. — Have  you  the  pretty  gold  string  of  my  dog  ? — ^I 
have  it  not. — ^Which  string  have  you  t — ^I  have  my  silver  string. — 
Have  you  my  gold  button  or  the  tailor's ! — ^I  have  not  yours ;. I  have 
the  tailor's. — Have  you  my  brother's  coat  or  yours  1 — ^I  have  your 
brother's. — ^Which  coffee  have  you  t — ^I  have  the  neighbor's. — ^Have 
you  your  dog  or  the  man's  1 — I  have  the  man's. — Have  you  your 
friend's  money  1 — I  have  it  not. — ^Are  you  cold ! — ^I  am  cold. — ^Are 
you  a&aid  1 — ^I  am  not  afraid. — ^Are  you  warm  1 — ^I  am  not  warm. — 
Ai^  you  sleepy  1 — ^I  am  not  sleepy ;  I  am  hungry. — Are  you  thirsty  % 
— ^I  am  not  th^ty. 

6. 
Have  you  my  coat  or  the  tailor's  ? — ^I  have  the  tailor's. — Have  you 
my  gdd  candlestick  or  that  of  the  neighbor  ? — ^I  have  yours. — Have 
yon  your  paper  or  mine  t — ^I  have  mine. — Have  yon  your  cheese  or 
the  baker's  1 — ^I  have  my  own. — ^Which  cloth  have  yout — I  have 
that  of  the  tailor. — ^Which  stocking  have  you  ? — I  have  my  own. — 
Have  you  the  old  wood  of  my  brother  1 — ^I  have  it  not — ^Which  soap 
have  you  ? — I  have  my  brother's  good  soap. — Have  you  my  wooden 
gnn,  or  that  of  my  brother? — ^I  have  yours. — ^Which  shoe  have  you  T 
— ^I  have  my  friend's  leather  shoe. — Have  you  your  thread  stocking 
or  mine  1 — I  have  not  yours ;  I  have  my  own. — ^What  have  you  1— 
I  have  nothing. — Have  you  any  thing  good  1 — ^I  have^  nothing  good. 
— Have  you  any  thing  bad ! — ^I  have  nothing  bad. — ^What  have  you 
pretty  1 — ^I  have  my  friend's  pretty  dog. — Have  you  my  handsome  or 
my  ngly  stick  1 — ^I  have  your  ugly  stick. — ^Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  % 


TTFTB.  LESSON.— Ctn^Ome  Lepan. 


The  meichant 
Of  the  ifaoeniaki 
The  boy. 
The  pencil 
The  chocolate. 


Have  yon  the  meichaat's  stick  or 
yoaiSi 


Le  marchand. 
Du  cordonnier. 
Legar9on. 
XiO  crayon. 
Le  chocolat 


Avez-vons  le  b&ton  du  marfthand  i 
le  v6tre? 


FIFTH   IiMBON. 
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Nor. 
I  have  neither  the  merchant's  stick 

nor  mine. 
Axe  yon  hungry  or  thirsty  7 
I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. 
Axe  you  warm  or  cold? 
I  am  neither  warm  nor  cold. 
Have  you  the  wine  or  the  bread? 
I  have  neither  the  wine  nor  the 

Inead. 
I  have  neither  yoois  nor  mine. 
I  have  neither  my  thread  nor  that  of 

the  tailor. 


^1. 

Je  n'ai  ni  la  b4U>n  do  maiviunid  ai 

lemien. 
t  Avez-voos  faim  on  soif  ? 
t  Je  n'ai  ni  iaim  ni  soiC 
t  Avex-vous  chaud  ou  froid? 
t  Je  n'ai  ni  chaud  ni  froid. 
Avez-vous  le  vin  ou  le  pain  ? 
Je  n'ai  ni  le  vin  ni  le  pain. 

Je  n'ai  ni  le  v6tre  ni  le  mien. 
Je  n'ai  ni  mon  fil  ni  celui  da  tail- 
leur. 


The  cork. 
The  corkscrew. 
The  umbrella. 
The  honey. 
The  cotton. 
The  Frenchman. 
Of  the  carpenter. 
The  hammer. 
The  inn. 
ThenaiL 
The  inmnaiL 


Le  boQchon. 

Le  tire-bouchon. 

Le  parapluie. 

Le  mieL 

Le  coton. 

Le  Fran9ai8. 

Da  charpentier. 

Le  martean. 

Lefer. 

Lecloo. 

Le  ckmds  for. 


"What  have  yoa  ?  or, 
What  is  the  matter  with  yoa? 
Nothing, 

I  have  nothing ;  or, 

Nothmg  is  the  matter  with  me. 


Qu'avez-voos? 
N§ — rien. 
Je  n'ai  rien. 


I*  any  thing  the  matter  with  you? 
Nothhig  is  the  matter  with  me. 


t  Avez-vous  qaelqae  chose? 
t  Js  n'ai  rien. 


EXERCISES. 
6. 
I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. — Have  you  my  shoe  or  the  thoe- 
maker's  1 — ^I  have  neither  yours  nor  the  shoemaker's. — Have  yoa 
your  pencil  or  the  boy's? — ^I  have  neither  mine  nor  the  boy's,— 
Which  p^cil  have  you  ? — ^I  have  that  of  the  merchant. — Have  3roa 
my  chocolate  or  the  merchant's  ? — ^I  have  neither  yours  nor  the  mer* 
chant's ;  I  have  my  own. — Have  you  the  honey  or  the  wine  1 — I 
bare  neither  the  honey  nor  the  wine. — ^Have  you  your  thimbto  oorth« 
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tailor's? — I  hare  neither  mine  nor  the  tailor's. — Hare  you  your  cork- 
serew  or  mael— *I  hare  neither  yours  nor  mine ;  I  have  the  mer- 
chant's.— ^Which  cork  haye  youl — ^I  have  the  neighbor's. — Have 
you  the  iron  or  the  silver  nail  ? — ^I  have  neither  the  iron  nor  the  sil- 
ver nail ;  I  have  the  gold  nail. — ^Are  you  warm  or  cold  1 — I  am  nei- 
ther warm  nor  cold ;  I  am  sleepy. — ^Are  you  afraid  ? — ^I  am  not 
«fraid. — Have  you  my  hammer  or  the  carpenter's  1 — ^I  have  neither 
yours  nor  the  carpenter's. — ^Which  nail  have  you  ? — ^I  have  the  iron 
nail. — ^Which  hammer  have  you  t — I  have  the  wooden  hammer  of 
Che  caj^nter. — Have  you  any  thing? — ^I  have  something. — ^What 
have  you  1 — ^I  have  something  fine.— What  have  you  fine  ? — ^I  have 
the  Frenchman's  fine  umbrella.— Have  you  the  cotton  or  the  thread 
stocking  ? — ^I  have  neither  the  cotton  nor  the  thread  stocking. 

7. 
Have  you  my  gun  or  youro  1 — ^1  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. — 
Which  gun  have  you  ? — ^I  have  my  friend's. — Have  you  my  cotton 
ribbon  or  that  of  my  brother  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  your  broth- 
er's.— ^Which  string  have  you  ? — I  have  my  neighbor's  thread  string. 
— Have  you  the  book  of  the  Frenchman  or  that  of  the  merchant  1 — 
I  have  neither  the  Frenchman's  nor  the  merchant's. — ^Which  book 
have  you  1 — ^I  have  my  own. — What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — 
Nothing. — ^Is  any  thing  the  matter  with  you  ? — Nothing  is  the  mat- 
ter with  me. — ^Are  you  cold  ? — T  am  not  cold ;  I  am  warm. — ^Have 
you  the  cloth  or  the  cotton  ? — I  have  neither  the  cloth  nor  the  cot- 
ton.— Have  you  any  thing  good  or  bad  ? — I  have  neither  any  thing 
gcod  nor  bad.-*-What  have  you  ?-^I  have  nothing. 


SIXTH  LESSON.— Sm^e  Le^on 


The  beef,  the  ox. 
The  biscuit 
Of  the  eaptauu 
Of  the  cook. 

Have  I? 

You  have. 

You  have  not 
Am  I  hungry? 
You  are  hungry. 
You  are  not  hungry. 
AmlafiaSd? 
YoBMosftaid. 


Le  boeuf. 
Le  biscuit 
Du  eapitaine. 
Du  cuiBinier. 


Ai-je? 

Vous  avez. 

Vous  n'avez  pasL 

+  Ai-je  faim? 

+  VouB  avez  faim. 

t  Vous  n'avez  pas  lafan. 

t  Ai-je  peur  ? 

t  Vous  avez  peur. 
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Ton  ate  not  afhud. 
Am  I  aflfaamed? 
You  are  not  ashamed 
Are  you  ashamed  1 
I  am  ashamed. 
Am  I  wrong? 
You  are  wrong. 
You  an  not  wrong. 
Am  I  right? 
Yon  are  right 
You  are  not  ri^t. 
Havel  the  naU? 
You  have  it. 
.  You  have  it  not 
Have  I  any  thing  good  ? 
You  have  nothing  good. 
Yon  have  neither  any  thing  good 

ncHrbad. 
What  have  I? 

Have  I  the  carpenter's  hammer? 
Yon  have  it  not 
Have  yon  it? 
I  have  it 
I  have  it  not 
Have  I  it? 

The  batter. 

Themnttoo. 

The  knife. 
Which  one  ? 
That  of  the  captaui«  or  the  cap- 
tarn's. 
That  of  the  cook,  or  the  cook's. 

The  fine  one. 

The  ugly  one. 


Am  I  right  or  wnmg  ? 
Yon  are  neither  right  nor  wrong. 
Yon  are  neither  hungry  nor  thinty. 
Yon     are     neither     afraid     nor 

adiamed. 
Have  I  your  butter  or  mme  ? 
Yon  have  neither  yonn  nor  mine. 


t  Vbus  n'avez  pas  pear. 

t  Ai-je  honte  ? 

t  VooB  n'avez  pas  honte. 

t  Avei^-voas  honte? . 

t  J'ei  honte. 

t^^tort? 

t  Vous  aves  tort 

t  Vous  n'avez  pas  toit 

t  Ai-je  raison? 

t  Vous  avez  nuaon. 

t  Vous  n'avez  pas  raison. 

Ai-je  le  clou? 

Vous  Tavez. 

Vous  ne  Tavez  pas. 

Ai-je  quelque  chose  de  bon  ? 

Vous  n'avez  rien  de  bon. 

Vous  n'avez  rien   de  bon  ni  de 

mauvais. 
Qu'ai-je?  (For:  que  ai-je?) 
Ai-je  le  maitean  du  charpentier? 
Vous  ne  I'avez  pas. 
L'avez  vous? 
JefaL 

Je  ne  I'ai  pas. 
L'ai-je? 
Lebeune. 
Lemouton. 
Le  coutean. 
Leqttel? 
Celui  du  capitaina 

Celui  du  cninnier. 
Le  beau. 
Le  vilain. 


t  Ai-je  raison  on  tort? 
t  Vous  n'avez  ni  raison  ni  tort 
t  Vous  n'avez  ni  faim  ni  soifl        ^ 
t  Vous  n'avez  ni  peur  ni  honte. 

Ai-je  votre  beurre  ou  le  mien  ? 
Vous  n'avez  ni  le  v6tre  ni  le  mien. 
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EXERCISES 

8. 
I  have  neither  the  baker's  dog  nor  that  of  my  friend. — ^Are  you 
ashamed  ? — ^I  am  not  ashamed. — ^Are  you  afraid  or  ashamed  1 — ^I  am 
neither  afraid  nor  ashamed. — Ha^e  you  my  knife  ^ — ^Which  one  ? 
^The  fine  one. — Have  you  my  beef  or  the  coo*  s  1 — ^I  have  neither 
yours  nor  the  cook's. — Which  (lequel)  have  you  1 — ^I  have  that  of  the 
captain.^Have  I  your  biscuit? — ^You  have  it  not. — ^Am  I  hungry 
or  thirsty  I — ^You  are  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. — ^Am  I  warm  or 
coldl — ^You  are  neither  warm  nor  cold. — ^Am  I  afraid? — ^You  are 
'  not  afraid.  You  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed. — Have  I  any  thing 
good  1 — ^You  have  nothing  good. — ^What  have  II — ^You  have  nothing. 
—Which  pencil  have  1 1 — ^You  have  that  of  the  Frenchman. — Have 
I  your  thimble  or  that  of  the  tailor  1 — ^You  have  neither  mine  nor  that 
of  the  tailor.  ^Which  one  have  1 1 — ^You  have  your  friend's. — ^Which 
umbrella  have  1 1 — ^You  have  mine. — Have  I  the  baker's  good  bread ! 
— ^Yoa  have  it  not. — ^Which  honey  have  1 1 — ^You  have  your  own. 
—Have  you  my  iron  gun  ? — ^I  have  it  not. — ^Have  I  it  ? — ^You  have 
it. — Have  I  your  mutton  or  the  cook's  1 — ^You  have  neither  mine 
nor  the  cook's. — Have  I  your  knife  ? — ^You  have  it  not. — Have  you 
it  1 — ^I  have  it. — ^Which  biscuit  have  1 1 — ^You  have  that  of  the  cap- 
tain.— ^Which  cloth  have  I  ? — You  have  the  merchant's. — ^Have  you 
my  coffee  or  that  of  my  boy  ?^-I  have  that  of  your  good  boy. — ^Have 
you  your  cork  or  minet — ^I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. — What 
have  you  ? — ^I  have  my  brother's  good  candlestick. 

9. 
Am  I  right  1 — ^You  are  right. — ^Am  I  wrong? — ^You  are  not  wrong. 
— ^Am  I  right  or  wrong  ? — ^You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong ;  you 
are  afraid.  You  are  not  sleepy.  You  are  neither  warm  nor  cold. — 
Have  I  the  good  coffee  or  the  good  sugar  ? — ^You  have  neither  the 
good  coffee  nor  the  good  sugar  1 — Have  I  any  thing  good  or  bad  ? — 
You  have  neither  any  thing  good  nor  bad. — ^What  have  1 1 — You 

'  have  nothing. — ^What  have  I  pretty  1 — ^You  have  my  friend's  pretty 
dog. — ^Which  butter  have  1 1 — ^You  have  that  of  your  cook. — ^Have  I 

%your  corkscrew  or  the  merchant's  ? — ^You  have  neither  mine  nor  the 
merchant's. — ^Which  chocolate  have  youl — ^I  have  that  of  the  French- 
man.— ^Which  shoe  have  you  1 — ^I  have  the  shoemaker's  leather  shoe. 
— Which  one  have  1 1 — ^You  have  that  of  the  old  baker. — Which  one 
have  you  1 — ^I  have  that  of  my  old  neighbor. — ^What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ? — ^I  am  afraid. — ^Have  I  amy  thing  1 — ^You  have  nothing. 


SEVENTH   LSMOlf. 
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SEVENTH  LESSON.— Septiime  Lepon. 


Who? 

.  Qui? 

Who  hast 

Quia? 

Who  has  the  pencil? 

Qui  a  le  crayon  ? 

The  man  has  the  pencil 

L'homme  a  le  crayon. 

The  man  has  not  the  pencil. 

L'homme  n'a  pas  le  caayoii 

Who  has  it? 

QuiTa? 

The  boy  has  it 

Le  gar9on  I'a. 

The  boy  has  it  not 

Le  gar9on  ne  Ta  pas. 

The  chicken. 

Lepoolet 

The  chest,  the  tnink. 

Le  cojuv.  - 

The  hag,  the  sack. 

Le  sac. 

The  waistcoat 

LegUet 

The  ship. 

Le  vaissean,  le  bitimeot 

The  yoong  man. 

The  youth. 

L'adolescent 

He. 

Jl 

He  has. 

Utu 

He  has  the  chest 

11  a  le  coffiw. 

He  has  not  the  chest 

11  n'a  pas  le  coflSre. 

He  has  it 

lira. 

He  has  it  not 

11  ne  I'a  pas. 

Has  he? 

A-t-il? 

Has  he  the  knife? 

A-t-illeeontean? 

Has  the  man? 

t  L'homme  a-t-il? 

Has  the  friend? 

t  L'ami  a-t-U? 

Oht.  A.  In  French,  interrogratiTe  propositions  begin  with  the  Terb  when 
the  subject  or  nominative  is  a  pronoun,  as  in  English ;  but  when  a  noun, 
this  must  stand  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  and  the  pronoun  il  must  be 
repeated  after  the  yerb,  as  shown  by  the  above  examples. 

Has  the  baker?  I      t  Le  boulanger  a-t-il? 

Has  the  young  man  7  I      t  Le  jeune  homme  a-t-il? 

Obs.  B.    The  letter  t,  between  a  and  t7,  is  inserted  for  the  sake  of  en-  ' 
phony,  and  to  avoid  a  too  harsh  pronunciation. 


Is  the  man  hungry  7 

He  is  hungry. 

He  is  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. 

Is  your  brother  warm  or  cold  7 

Is  the  man  afraid  or  ashamed? 

Is  the  man  right  or  wrong  7 


t  L'homme  a-t-il  faim  7 

t  II  a  faim. 

t  II  n*a  ni  faim  ni  soi£ 

t  Votre  i^re  a-t-il  chaud  ou  fitridT 

t  L'homme  a-t-il  peur  ou  honte? 

t  L'homme  a-t-il  raison  on  tort? 
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Has  the  bey  the  hammer 

of  the 

t  Le  gar9on  a-t-il  le  marteau  da 

carpenter? 

charpentierT 

He  has  it. 

lira. 

Has  the  baker  it? 

tLeboulangerlVt-a? 

What  has  my  friend? 

t  Mon  ami  qu*a-t-il? 

The  rice. 

Leriz. 

The  ooiftitryman, 

the  peasant 

,  Lepaysan. 

The  servant 

Le  domestique. 

His  or  her  shoe. 

Son  Soulier. 

His  or  her  dogr. 

Sou  chien. 

The  broom 

Le  balaL 

The  bird. 

L'oiseaii. 

His  foot 

Son  pied. 

Hneye. 

Sonoeil 

Hit  mopey. 

Son  argent 

Hit  or  hers,  (absolute  possessive  pro- 
nouns.) 
Has  the  servant  his  trunk  or  mme  ? 

He  has  his  own. 


Le  sien, 

t  Le  domestique  a-t-il  son  oofire 

ou  le  mien? 
II  a  le  sien. 


Somebody  or  anyhody,  some  one  or 

any  one,  (indefinite  pronouns.) 
Has  anybody  my  book? 
Somebody  has  it 
Who  has  my  stick? 


Quelqu'un 

t  Quelqu'un  a-t-il  mon  livre?. 
Quelqu'un  I'a. 
Qui  a  mon  b&ton  ? 


No  one,  nobody,  not  anybody. 
Nobody  has  your  stick. 
Nobody  has  it 


Personne — ne. 
Personne  n*a  votre 
PeiBonne  ne.ra. 


EXERCISES. 

10. 

Who  has  my  trunk  1 — The  boy  has  it. — Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  t 

— He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry. — Has  the  man  the  chicken  ?— 

He  has  it. — ^Who  has  my  waistcoat  1 — ^The  young  man  has  it. — Hmm 

the  young  man  my  ship  ? — ^The  young  man  has  it  not. — ^Who  has  it  1 

• — ^The  captain   has  it, — ^What  has  the  youth  1 — He  has  the  fine 

chicken. — Has  he  the  knife  1 — ^He  has  it  not. — ^Is  he  afraid  1 — He  is 

not  afraid. — Is  he  afraid  or  ashamed? — He  is  neither  afraid  nor 

ashamed. — ^Is  the  man  right  or  wrong  1 — He  is  neither  right  nor 


wrong.'-^Is  he  wans  6r  eoid  1 — ^He  i»  neither  wsini  wnr  eakl."— Who 
has  the  countryman's  riee  T-^^My  aerraat  has  it. — Has  yonr  servant 
my  broom  or  his  1-^He  has  neither  yours  nor  his. — ^Which  broom 
has  he  !— fie  has  that  of  his  neighbor.^-Who  has  my  old  shoe  1— • 
Your  shoemaker  has  it. — ^What  has  your  friend  ? — He  has  his  good 
money. — ^Has  he  my  gold  ? — He  has  it  not. — Who  has  it  1 — The 
baker  has  it. — Has  your  baker  my  bird  or  his  1 — He  has  his. — ^Wbo 
has  mine  ? — ^The  carpenter  has  it. — ^Who  is  cold  1 — ^Nobody  is  cold. 
— ^Is  anybody  warm  1 — Nobody  is  warm. — Has  anybody  my  chick- 
en I — Nobody  has  it.— Has  your  serrant  your  waistcoat  or  mine  t — 
He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine. — ^Whieh  one  has  bel — He  has 
his  own. 

11. 
Has  any  one  my  gun  1 — No  one  has  it — ^Has  the  youth  my  book  ? 
•—He  has  it  not. — ^What  has  he  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  the 
hammer  or  the  nail  ? — He  has  neither  the  hammer  nor  the  nail. — 
Has  he  my  umbreUa  or  my  stick  1 — He  has  neither  your  umbrella 
nor  your  stick. — Has  he  my  cofiee  or  my  sugar  ? — He  has  neither 
your  coffee  nor  your  sugar ;  he  has  your  honey. — Has  the  boy  my 
brother's  biscuit  or  that  of  the  Frenchman  ? — He  has  neither  that  of 
your  brother  nor  that  of  the  Frenchman  ;  he  has  his  own. — Have  I 
your  bag  or  that  of  your  friend  1 — You.  hare  neither  mine  nor  my 
friend's ;  you  have  your  own. — ^Who  has  the  peasant's  bag  1 — The 
good  baker  has  it. — ^Who  is  afraid  1 — The  tailor^s  boy  is  afraid. — Is 
he  sleepy  1 — He  is  not  sleepy. — ^Is  he  cold  or  hungry  ?— He  is  neither 
cold  nor  hungry. — ^What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? — Nothing. — Has 
the  peasant  my  Qioney  1 — ^He  has  it  not. — Has  the  captain  it  1 — He 
has  it  not. — ^Who  has  it  1 — Nobody  has  it. — Has  your  neighbor  any  , 
thing  good  ? — ^He  has  nothing  good. — ^What  has  he  ugly  ? — He  hak 
nothing  ugly.— Has  he  any  thing  ? — He  has  nothing.' 

12. 
Has  the  merchant  my  cloth  or  his  1 — He  has  neither  yours  noi 
his. — ^Which  doth  has  he? — He  has  that  of  my  brother. — ^Which 
thimble  has  the  tailor  ? — He  has  his  own. — Has  your  brother  his 
wine  or  the  neighbor's  1 — He  has  neither  his  nor  the  neighbor's. — 
Which  wine  has  hel — Het  has  his  own. — Has  anybody  my  gold 
ribbon  1 — Nobody  has  it.— Who  has  my  silver  string  ? — ^Your  good 
boy  has  it. — Has  he  my  paper  horse  or  my  wooden  horse  1 — He  has 
neither  your  paper  nor  your  wooden  horse  ;  he  has  his  friend's  leath- 
ern horse.— Is  anybody  wrong  1 — Nobody  is  wrong. — Who  has  the 
Frenchman's  good  chocolate l^— The  merchant  has  it. — Has  he  it? — 
Yes,  Sir,  he  has  it. — Are  you  afraid  or  ashamed  1—1  am  neither  afraid 
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Dor  ashamed. — ^Has  your  cook  fais  mutton  1 — ^He  has  it. — ^Hare  you 
my  bread  or  my  cheese  1— -I  hare  neither  your  bread  nor  your  cheese. 
— Hare  I  your  salt  or  your  butter  1 — ^You  have  neither  my  salt  nor 
my  butter. — ^What  haye  1 1 — ^You  have  your  mutton. — ^Has  any  one 
my  gold  button  1 — ^No  one  has  it. 
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—Huitihne  Lepon. 

The  saUor. 

Le  matelot 

His  tree. 

Sonarbre. 

His  looking-glaflB.  . 
His  pocket-book. 
Wb  mattress. 

^n  miroir. 
Son  porto-feuille. 
Son  matelas. 

The  pistol. 

The  stranger,  the  foreigner. 

The  garden. 

His  glove. 

Le  pistolet 
L'^tranger. 
Lejardm. 
Songank 

This  or  that  ox. 

Ceb(Bu£ 

This  or  that  hay. 

Ce  foin. 

This  or  that  fnend 

Get  ami 

Obs.    Always  translate  this  or  that  before  a  vowel,  or  h  irute,  thus 
Get    Ex. 

This  or  that  man.  I      Get  homme. 

This  or  that  asB.  Get  Une. 


Thitbook 
That  book. 


Ce  livre'cL 
Ce  livre-ld. 


Have  yon  this  or  that  book? 

I  have  this  one,  I  have  not  that  one. 


Avez-Tous  ce  liyre-ci  on  eelui-ia  ? 
J'ai  celui-ci,  je  n'ai  pas  celui-ia. 


ThU  one,  that  one. 


Celui-ei,  eeluuld. 


Have  I  this  one  or  that  one  7 

You  have  this   one,  you  have  not 

that  one. 
Has  the  man  this  hat  or  that  one  ? 


Ai-je  celui-ci  oit  celui-la  ? 

Tons  avez  celnt-ci,  vous  n'aves  pas 

celui-la. 
L'homme  a-t-il  oe  ehapean-ci  on 

celui-U  ? 


But, 
He  has  not  this  one,  but  that  one. 

He  has  this  one,  but  not  that  one. 


Maio. 

n  n'a  pas  celui-ci,  mais  il  a  eelni-llL 
C  n  a  oelui-d,  mais  II  n'a  pas  eelui-lfc. 
^  n  a  oelui-ei,  mais  non  oelni-llL 
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ne  note,  the  biHet,  or  the  ticket. 

The  garrety  the  granary. 

The  com. 
Have  you  this  note  or  that  one  7 

I  have  not  this  one,  but  that  one. 


I  have  this  one,  but  not  that  one. 

Has  the  neighbor  this  looking-glass 

or  that  one  ? 
He  has  this  one,  but  not  that  one. 
The  horse-shoe. 


That  or  which,  (relative  pronoun.) 

Have  you  the  note  which  my  bro- 
ther has  ? 

I  have  not  the  note  which  your  bro- 
ther has. 

Have  you  the  horse  which  I  have  ? 

I  have  the  horse  which  you  have. 


That  which,  the  one  which. 
I  have  not  that  which  you  have. 
I  have  not  that  which  he  has. 
Have  I  the  glove  which  you  have  ? 
You  have  not  the  one  which  I  have. 


Le  billet 

Le  grenier. 

Le  grain. 

Avez-vouB  ce  billet-ci  ou  celui-l&  ? 

C  mais  j'ai  celui- 
Je  n*ai  pas  celui-ci,  <      1^ 

'  mais  celui-Iiu 

C  mais  je  n*ai  pas  celui- 
Pai  celui-ci,  ^      1^ 

'  mais  non  celui-lk. 
Le  voisin  a-t-il  ce  miroir-ct  ou  celni- 

m? 

11  a  celui-ci,  mais  il  n'a  pas  celni-liL 
Le  fer  de  chevaL  * 


Que, 

Avez-vous  le  billet  que  mon  Mn 

a?' 
Je  n'ai  pas  le  billet  que  votie  fr^re  a. 

Avez-vous  le  cheval  que  j*ai  T 
J'ai  le  cheval  que  vous  avez. 


Celui  que. 

Je  n'ai  pas  celui  que  voofl  avez. 
Je  n*ai  pas  celui  qu*il  a. 
Ai-je  le  gant  que  vous  svez  t 
Vous  n'avez  pas  celui  que  j'ai 


EXERCISES. 

13. 

^^ich  hay  has  the  stranger  ? — He  has  that  of  the  peasant. — Has 
the  sailor  my  looking-glass  ? — He  has  it  not. — Have  you  this  pistol 
or  that  one  1 — ^I  have  this  one. — Have  you  the  hay  of  my  garden  or 
that  of  yours  ? — I  have  neither  that  of  your  garden  nor  that  of  mine, 
but  I  have  that  of  the  stranger. — ^Which  glove  have  you ! — I  have 
that  of  the  sailor. — Have  you  his  mattress! — I  have  il. — ^Which 
pocket-book  has  the  sailor  ? — He  has  his  own. — ^Who  has  my  good 

*  When  the  subject  or  nominative  is  composed  of  several  words,  the  verb 
must  be  placed  before  it.  Ex.  Avez-vous  le  ruban  d*or  qu*a  le  joli  petit 
gargon  de  mon  bon  voisin  ?  Have  you  the  golden  ribbon  which  my  neigh- 
bor's pretty  little  boy  has?— Here  the  verb  would  be  too  far  away  from  the 
relative  pronoun  que. 
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note  t — ^Thifi  man  has  it. — ^Wbo  has  that  pistol  1 — ^Your  friend  has  , 
it. — Have  you  the  corn  of  your  granary  or  that  of  mine  ? — ^I  have 
neither  that  of  your  granary  nor  that  of  mine,  bat  I  have  that  of  my 
merchant. — ^Who  has  my  glove  ? — That  servant  has  it. — ^What  has 
your  servant  1 — He  has  the  tree  of  this  garden. — Has  he  that  man^s 
book  1 — He  has  not  the  book  of  that  man,  but  he  has  that  of  this  boy. 
— Has  the  peasant  this  or  that  ox  1 — He  has  neither  this  nor  that, 
but  he  has  the  one  which  his  boy  has. — Has  this  ass  his  hay  or  that 
of  the  horse  1 — He  has  neither  his  nor  that  of  the  horse. — ^Which 
horse  has  this  peasant  1 — He  has  that  of  your  neighbor. — Have  I 
your  note  or  his  1 — You  have  neither  mine  nor  his,  bat  you  have  that 
of  your  friend. — Have  yon  this  horse's  hay  ? — I  have  not  his  hay, 
but  his  shoe. — Has  your  brother  my  note  or  his  1 — He  has  neither 
yours  nor  his  own,  but  he  has  the  sailor's. — Has  the  foreigner  my 
bird  or  his  own  1 — He  has  that  of  the  captain. — ^Have  you  the  tree 
of  this  garden  ? — ^I  have  it  not. — ^Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  1 — ^I  am 
neither  hungry  nor  thirsty,  but  I  am  sleepy. 

14. 

Has  the  sailor  this  bird  or  that  one  T — He  has  not  this,  but  that 
one. — Has  your  servant  this  broom  or  that  one  1 — He  has  this  one, 
but  not  that  one. — Has  your  cook  this  chicken  or  that  one  1 — He 
has  neither  this  one  nor  that  one,  but  he  has  that  of  his  neighbor. — 
Am  I  right  or  wrong  1 — You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong,  but  your 
good  boy  is  wrong. — Have  I  this  knife  or  that  one  ? — ^You  have  nei- 
ther this  nor  that  one. — ^What  have  1 1 — ^You  have  nothing  good,  but 
you  have  something  bad. — Have  you  the  chest  which  I  have  1— -I 
have  not  that  which  you  have. — ^Which  horse  have  you  1 — I  have 
the  one  which  your  brother  has. — Have  you  the  ass  which  my  friend 
has  ? — I  have  not  that  which  he  has,  but  I  have  that  which  you 
have. — Has  your  friend  the  looking-glass  which  you  have  or  that 
which  I  have  1 — He  has  neither  that  which  you  have  nor  that  which 
I  have,  but  be  has  his  own. 

15. 

Which  bag  lias  the  peasant.  1 — He  has  the  one  which  his  boy  has. 
— Have  I  your  golden  or  your  silver  candlestick  1 — You  have  nei- 
ther  my  golden  nor  my  silver  candlestick,  but  you  have  my  iron  can- 
dlestick.— Have  you  my  waistcoat  or  that  of  the  tailor  ? — I  have 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  tailor. — ^Which  one  have  you  ? — ^I  have 
that  which  my  friend  has. — ^Are  you  cold  or  warm  ? — I  am  neither 
cold  nor  warm,  but  I  am  thirsty. — Is  your  friend  afraid  or  ashamed  1 
— Hfi  is  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed,  but  be  is  sleepy. — ^Who  is 
wrong  1 — Your  friend  is  wrong. — ^Has  any  one  my  umbrella  1 — No 
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one  has  it. — ^Is  any  one  ashamed  1 — ^No  one  is  ashamed,  hut  my 
friend  is  hungry. — Has  the  captain  the  ship  which  you  have  or  that 
which  I  hfve  1 — He  has  neither  that  which  you  have,  nor  that  which 
I  have. — ^Which  one  has  he  1 — He  has  that  of  his  friend. — ^Is  h€ 
right  or  wrong  1 — He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Has  the  French- 
man any  thing  good  or  had  1 — He  has  neither  any  thing  good  nor 
bad,  but  he  has  something  pretty. — ^What  has  he  pretty  ? — He  has 
the  pretty  chicken. — Has  he  the  good  biscuit  ? — He  has  it  not,  but 
his  neighbor  has  it. 


NINTH  LESSOR, —Neuviime  Lepon, 

DECLENSION  OF  THE  DEFINITE  ARTICLE  IN  THE 
PLURAL. 


MASCULINE    AND   FEMININE, 

Before  a  Consonant,  as  well  as  before  a  Vowel,  or  anh  mute. 


FLUKAI. 

Nom,  the. 

Gen.  of  or  from  the. 
Dat.  to  the. 

Acc^  the. 


PUiaiBL. 

Maeculin  et  Firninin. 
Nom.  lea. 

Oen.  dee. 

Dat.  aux. 

Ace.  lea. 


THE    FORMATION   OF   THE   PLURAL. 

Rule.  The  plural  number  is  formed  by  adding  an  s  to  the  singular.  But 
in  French  this  rule  is  not  only  applicable  to  nouns,  but  also  to  the  article, 
to  adjectives,  and  to  many  of  the  pronouns.     Ex. 


The  books. 
The  good  books. 
Of  the  books. 
The  sticks. 
The  good  ^icks. 
Of  the  sticks. 
The  neighbors. 
The  good  neighbors. 
The  frieods. 
The  good  friends. 
Of  the  friends. 
Of  the  neighbora 


Les  livres. 
Lea  bons  livres. 
Des  livres. 
Les  batons. 
Les  bons  b&tons. 
Des  b&tous. 
Les  voisins. 
Les  bons  voisins. 
Les  amis. 
Lee  boiis  amis. 
Des  amis. 
Des  voisins. 


Obt.  A.    There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  tc  tliis  rule,  ^ 
FnsT  Exception. — ^Nonns  ending  in  e,  x,  or  z,  admit  of  no  variation  in 
the  plural:  Ex. 
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The  stockmgB. 

The  woods  or  forests. 

The  Frenchmen,  (the  French.) 

The  Englishman,  the  Englkhmen, 

(the  English.) 
The  noee,  the 


Lesbas. 

Les  bois. 

Les  Frangais; 

L' Anglais,  les  Angla 

Le  nez,  les  nez. 


Second  Exception. — ^Nouns  endmg  in  au,  eu,  or  ou,  form  their  plural  by 
adding  x  instead  of  «.'    Ef. 


The  hats. 

The  birds. 

The  place,  the  places. 

The  fire,  the  fires. 

The  jewel,  the  jewels. 


Les  chapeaux. 
Les  oiseaux. 
Le  lien,  les  lieox. 
Le  feu,  les  feux. 
Le  bijou,  les  bijoux. 


Third  Exception. — ^Nouns  ending  in  a2*  or  ail*  change  these  termina 
tions  in  the  plural  into  aux,    Ex. 

The  horses.  I      Les  chevaux. 

The  work,  the  works.  |      Le  travail,  les  travaux. 

Obs,  B.  There  are  a  few  more  exceptions  m  the  formation  of  the  plural 
of  nouns  and  adjectives,  which  will  be  separately  noted  as  they  occur  in 
the  Method. 

The  ships.  |      Les  bCLtiments  or  bfttimens. 

Obs,  C,    According  to  some  grammarians,  nouns  of  more  than  one  sylla- 
ble, (polysyllables,)  ending  in  the  singular  in  nt,  dmp  i  in  the  plural,  but 
nouns  of  one  syllable  (monosyllables)  having  this  ending  never  do. 
The  gloves.  |      Les  gants. 

>  Of  the  nouns  ending  in  ou,  only  the  followmg  take  x  in  the  plural :  le 
chou,  the  cabbage ;  le  caUlou,  the  pebble  ;  le  bijou,  the  jewel ;  le  genou,  the 
knee  ;  le  hibou,  the  owl ;  lejoujou,  the  toy ;  le  pou,  the  louse.  All  others 
that  have  this  termination  now  follow  the  general  rule,  taking  e  in  the  plural ; 
as,  le  clou,  the  nail,  plur.  lee  clous,  the  nails ;  le  verrou,  the  bolt,  plur.  let 
verrous,  the  bolts,  &c. 

*  Of  the  nouns  ending  in  al,  several  follow  the  general  rule,  shnply 
taking  8  in  the  plural,  particularly  the  following:  le  bal,  the  ball ;  le  cal, 
the  callosity  ;  le  pal,  the  pale  ;  le  regal,  the  treat ;  le  camaval,  the  carni- 
val ;  &c. 

*  The  nouns  ending  in  ail,  which  make  their  plural  in  aux,  are  particular- 
ly the  following :  le  bail,  the  lease  ;  le  eous-bail,  the  under-lease  ;  le  corail, 
the  coral ;  Vemail,  the  enamel ;  le  soupirail,  the  air-hole  ;  le  travail,  the 
work  ;  he  vantail,  the  leaf  of  a  folding-door ;  le  ventail,  the  ventail.  All  oth- 
ers having  this  tennination  follow  the  general  rule,  i.  e.  take  s  in  the  plural ; 
as,  Vattirail,  the  train  ;  le  detail,  particulars ;  Veventail,  the  fan  ;  le  gou- 
vemail,  the  rudder ;  le  portail,  the  portal ;  le  eerail,  the  seraglio ;  &c. 
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MylMMks. 

Your  books. 
Have  you  my  small  kniyes  ? 
I  have  not  yomr  small  knives,  but  I 
have  your  large  knives. 


Mes  livres. 
VoB  livres. 

Avez-vous  mes  petits  couteaux  7 
Je  u'ai  pas  vos  petits  couteaux,  mail 
j'ai  vos  grands  couteaux. 


• 

Singular 

Pluralfor 

Masculine, 

both  gendert. 

My. 

Mou, 

mes. 

Your. 

Votre, 

vos. 

His  or  her. 

•  Son, 

see. 

Our. 

Notre, 

nos. 

Their. 

Leur, 

leun. 

His  or  her  books. 
Our  book,  our  books. 
Their  book,  their  books. 

Which  books? 
Which  ones?    ' 

These  or  those  books. 

The  eye,  the  eyes. 
Thei 


Ses  hvres. 

Notre  livze,  nos  livres. 

Leur  livre,  leurs  livres. 


Quels  livres? 
Lesquels? 


I      CesUvres. 


L'oeil,  les  yeux. 
Les  ciseauz. 


Which  horses  have  you? 

I  have  the  fine  horses  of  your  good 

neighbors. 
Have  I  his  small  gloves  ? 
You  have  not  his  small  gloves,  but 

you  have  his  large  hats. 
Which  gloves  have  I? 
You. have  the  pretty  gloves  of  your 

brothers. 
Have  you  the  large  hammers  of  the 

caipenters? 
I  have  not  their  large  hammers,  but 

their  large  nails. 
Has  your  brother  my  wooden  guns  ? 
He  has  not  your  wooden  guns. 
Which  ones  has  he? 


Quels  chevaux  avez-vous? 

J'ai  les  beaux  chevaux  de  vos  bons 

voisins. 
Ai-je  ses  petits  gants? 
Voos  n'avez  pas  ses  petits  gants,  mais 

vous  avez  ses  grands  chapeaux. 
Quels  gants  ai-je  ? 
Vous  avez   les  jolis   gants  de   vos 

fr^res. 
Avez-vous  les  grands  marteaux  des 

charpentierB? 
Je  n'ai  pas  leurs  grands  marteaux, 

mais  j'ai  leurs  grands  clous. 
Votre  frfere  a-t-il  mes  fusils  de  hois? 
II  n'a  pas  vos  fusils  de  bois. 
Lesquels  a-t-il  ? 


ao 
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Have  you  the  lYenchmen's  fine  nm- 

facellas? 
I  have  not  their  fine  umbrellas,  but  I 
^  have  their  fine  sticks. 


Avez-yous  lee  beanx  parapluiee  des 

Fran9ais7 
Je  n'ai  pas  leuis  beaux  parapluies, 

mais  j'ai  leurs  beaux  batons. 


The  oxen. 

The  asses. 
Of  my  gardens. 
Of  your  woods  or  forests. 
Hav^  you  the  trees  of  my  gardens  7 
I  have  not  the  trees  of  your  gardens. 
Of  my  pretty  gardens. 
Of  my  fine  horses. 
Have  you  my  leathern  shoes  7 . 
I  haye  not  your  leathern  shoes,  but 
I  have  your  cloth  coats. 
The  bread,  the  loaves 


Lesbceufs. 

Les&nes. 

De  mes  jardins. 

De  Tos  bois. 

Avez-vous  les  arbres  de  mes  jardms? 

Je  n'ai  pas  les  arbres  de  yos  jardins. 

De  mes  jolis  jardins. 

De  mes  beaux  chevaux. 

Ayez-vous  mes  souliers  de  cuir7 

Je  n'ai  pas  yos  souliers  de  cuir,  mais 

j'ai  yos  habits  de  drap. 
Le  pain,  les  pains. 


EXERCISES. 

16. 

Haye  you  the  gloyes  t — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  haye  the  gloyes. — Have  you 
my  gloyes  1 — No,  Sir,  I  have  not  your  gloves. — Have  I  your  look- 
ing-glasses 1 — ^You  have  my  looking-glasses. — Have  I  your  pretty 
pocket-books  1 — ^You  have  not  my  pretty  pocket-books. — ^Which 
pocket-books  have  I  ? — ^You  have  the  pretty  pocket-books  of  your 
friends. — Has  the  foreigner  our  good  pistols  1 — He  has  not  our  good 
pistols,  but  our  good  ships. — ^Who  has  our  fine  horses'^  1 — ^Nobody  has 
your  fine  horses,  but  somebody  has  your  fine  oxen. — Has  your  neigh- 
bor the  trees  of  your  gardens  1 — He  has  not  the  trees  of  my  gardens, 
but  he  has  your  handsome  jewels. — Have  you  the  horses'  hay  1 — ^I 
have  not  their  hay,  but  their  shoes,  (leurs  fers,) — Has  your  tailor  my 
fine  golden  buttons  1 — He  has  not  your  fine  golden  buttons,  but  your 
fine  golden  threads. — ^What  has  the  sailor  1 — He  has  his  fine  ships. 
— Has  he  my  sticks  or  my  guns  ? — He  has- neither  your  sticks  nor 
your  guns. — ^Who  has  the  tailor's  good  waistcoats  1 — Nobo4y  has 
his  waistcoats,  but  somebody  has  his  silver  buttons. — Has  the  French- 
man's boy  my  good  umbrellas  1 — He  has  not  your  good  umbrellas, 
but  your  good  scissors. — Has  the  shoemaker  my  leathern  shoes  1 — 
He  has  your  leathern  shoes. — ^What  has  the  captain  1 — He  has  his 
good  sailors. 

17. 

Which  mattresses  has  the  sailor  ? — He  has  the  good  mattresses  of 
bis  captain. — ^Which  gardens  has  the  Frenchman  1 — He  has  the  gar- 
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dens  of  the  English. — ^Which  servants  has  the  Engllshmaa  t — ^He 
has  the  servants  of  the  French. — ^What  has  your  boy  ? — He  has  his 
pretty  birds. — ^What  has  the  merchant  1 — He  has  oar  pretty  chests. — 
What  has  the  baker  ? — ^He  has  our  fine  asses. — ^Has  he  our  nails  or 
our  hammers  ? — He  has  neither  our  nails  nor  our  hammers,  bet  he 
has  our  good  loaves. — Has  the  earpenter  his  iron  hammers  ? — He 
has  not  his  iron  hammers,  but  his  iron  nails. — ^Which  biscuits  has 
the  baker ! — He  has  the  biscuits  of  his  i&iends. — ^Has  our  friend  our 
fine  pencils  1 — He  has  not  our  fine  pencils.-— Which  ones  has  he  ? — 
fie  has  the  small  peneils  of  his  merchants. — ^Which  brooms  has  your 
servant  t — He  has  the  brooms  of  his  good  merchants. — Has  your 
friend  the  small  knites  d  our  merchants ! — He  has  not  their  small 
knives,  but  their  golden  candlesticks. — Have  you  these  jewels  1-— 
I  have  not  these  jewels,  but  these  silver  knives. — Has  the  man  thit 
or  that  note ! — ^He  has  neither  this  nor  that. — Has  he  your  book  er 
your  friend's  I^He  has  neither  mine  nor  my  friend's  ;  he  has  his 
own. — Has  your  brother  the  wine  which  I  have  or  that  which  you 
have  1 — He  has  neither  that  which  you  have  nor  that  which  I  have. 
— ^WMch  wine  has  he  I — He  has  that  of  his  merehants. — Have  you 
the  bag  which  my  servant  has  1 — ^I  have  not  the  bag  which  your  ser- 
vant has. — Have  yea  the  chicken  which  my  cook  has  or  that  which 
the  peasant  has  1 — ^I  have  neither  that  which  your  cook  has  nor  thai 
which  the  peasant  has. — Is  the  peasant  cold  or  warm  1 — He  is  nei- 
ther cold  nor  warm. 
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Those. 
Have  you  my  books  «r  thoBe«f  the 

man? 
I  have  not  yeaxs,  I  have  those  of 

the  man. 


ThoBe  which. 
Have  yon  the  hooks  whkh  I  have  1 
I  have  those  which  you  have. 
Has  the  Englishman  the  knives 

whksh  you  have,  or  those  which 

I  have  t 
He  has  neither  those  whidi  yen 

hav<e,  nor  those  which  I  have. 
Which  knives  has  he? 
He  has  his  own. 


Ceux. 

Avez-vous  mes  tivres  on  eeux   de 

I'homme? 
Je  n*ai  pas  les  v6tres,  j'ai  ceux  df 

i'homme. 


Cetus  que. 

Avez-vous  les  Tivres  que  j'ai  ? 
J'ai  ceux  que  vous  avez. 
L'Anglais  a-t-il  les  couteanx  que  voiw 
avez  on  eeuk  que  j'ai  ? 

n  n'a  ni  cenz  que   vous   avez*  si 

eeux  que  j'ai. 
Quels  couteaux  a-t-il  T 
Ilaiessians. 
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Sing.  ^  Plttr, 

Singular 

PlurdL 

Mine. 

Le  mien, 

les  miens. 

YOUM. 

Le  v6tre. 

lesT6tres. 

His  or  hen,  (his  own,  her  own.) 

Lesion, 

lessiens. 

Oui& 

Le  ndtre. 

les  n6tr«6. 

Theirs,  (their  own.) 

Le  leur, 

lesleurs. 

These  books. 

Ces  Uvres-cL 

Those  books.. 

CesUvree-l&. 

Have  yon  these  books  or  those  ?      |  Avez-vous  ees  livres-ci  on  eeux-lli? 
Obs,  A,   It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  pronouns  ce,  cet,  ces,  are  never 
used  without  a  substantive.     (See  Lessons  YIII.  and  IX.) 

I  have  neither  these  nor  those.        |  Je  n'ai  ni  ceux-ci  ni  ceux-I&. 


These,  (Flur.  of  tfda  one.) 
Those,  (Rur.  of  that  one.) 


Ceux-ci,  (Plnr.  of  celui-cL) 
Ceux'ld,  (Plur.  of  celui-ld.) 


Have  I  these  or  those  7 
You  have  these;  you  have  not 
those. 


Ai-je  cenz-ci  ou  ceux-Ui  ? 
Vous  avez  ceiix-ci ;  vous  n*avez  pas 
ceux  \k. 


Have  I  the  looking-glasses  of  the 
French,  or  those  of  the  English  ? 


Ai-je  les  miroirs  des  Fran9ais  ou  cenz 
des  Anglais  7 


You  have  neither  these  nor  those. 
You  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 

other. 
You  have  neither  the  former  nor 

the  latter. 


Vous  n*avez  ni  ceux-ci  ni  ceux-liu 


Obs.  B.  The  English  phrases  the  former  and  the  latter,  the  one  and  the 
other,  are  generally  expressed  in  French  by  cehii-ci,  plur.  ceux-ci,  and 
celui-ld,  plur.  ceux-ld,  but  in  an  inverted  order,  celui-ci  referring  to  the  latter 
and  celui'ld  to  the  formes 


Has    the    man    these    or    those 

jewels? 
He  has  these,  but  not  tliose. 

Have  yon  your  guns  or  mine  ? 
I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine, 
but  those  of  our  good  friends. 


L'homme  a-t-il  cesbtjoux-ci  ou  ceux 

la? 
II  a  ceux-ci,  mais  il  n*a  pas  ceux- 

U. 
Avez-vous  vos  fusils  ou  les  miens  ? 
Je  u'ai  niles  v6tres  ni  les  miens,  mais 

j*ai  ceux  de  nos  bons  amis. 
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EXERCISES. 

18. 

Have  you  these  or  those  notes  1 — ^I  have  neither  these  nor  those. 

Have  you  the  horses  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  1 — ^I 
k^ve  those  of  the  English,  hut  I  have  not  those  of  the  French. — 
\v  hich  oxen  have  you  ? — ^I  have  those  of  the  foreigners. — Have  you 
the  chests  which  I  have  1 — I  have  not  those  which  you  have,  but 
those  which  your  brother  has. — Has  your  brother  your  biscuits  or 
mine ! — He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine. — ^Which  biscuits  has  he  1 — 
He  has  his  own. — ^Which  horses  has  your  friend^ — He  has  those 
which  I  have. — Has  your  friend  my  books  or  his  ? — He  has  neither 
yours  nor  his ;  but  he  has  those  of  the  captain. — Have  I  your  waist- 
coats or  those  of  the  tailors  1 — You  have  neither  these  nor  those. — 
Have  I  our  asses  1 — You  have  not  ours,  but  those  of  our  neighbors. 
— Have  you  the  birds  of  the  sailors  1 — I  have  not  their  birds,  but 
their  fine  sticks. — ^Whicb  jewels  has  your  boy  ? — ^He  has  mine.— 
Have  I  my  shoes  or  those  of  the  shoemakers  ? — ^You  have  not  yours, 
but  theirs. 

19. 

Which  paper  has  the  man  1 — He  has  ours. — Has  he  our  coffee  1— • 
He  has  it  not. — Have  you  our  coats  or  those  of  the  strangers  ? — I 
have  not  yours,  but  theirs. — Has  your  carpepter  our  hammers  or 
those  of  our  .friends  ? — He  has  neither  oars  nor  those  of  our  friends. 
— Which  nails  has  he  1 — He  has  his  good  iron  nails. — ^Has  any  one 
the  ships  of  the  English  1 — No  one  has  those  of  the  English,  but 
some  one  has  those  of  the  French. — Who  has  the  cook's  chickens  ? 
— Nobody  has  his  chickens,  but  somebody  has  his  butter. — ^Who  has 
his  cheese  1 — His  boy  has  it. — ^Who  has  my  old  gun  ? — The  sailor 
has  it. — Have  I  that  peasant's  bag  1 — You  have  not  his  bag,  but  his 
corn. — ^Which  guns  has  the  Englishman  1 — He  has  those  which  you 
have. — ^Which  umbrellas  has  the  Frenchman  ? — He  has  those  which 
his  friend  has. — Has  he  our  books  1 — He  has  not  ours,  but  those 
which  his  neighbor  has. — Is  the  merchant's  boy  hungry  1 — He  is  not 
hungry,  but  thirsty. — Is  your  friend  cold  or  warm  1-^He  is  neither 
cold  nor  warm. — Is  he  afraid  1 — He  is  not  afraid,  but  ashamed. — 
Has  the  young  man  the  brooms  of  our  servants  1 — He  has  not  their 
brooms,  but  their  soap. — Which  pencils  has  he  ? — He  has  those  of 
his  old  merchants. — Have  you  any  thing  good  or  bad  ? — I  have  nei- 
ther any  thing  good  nor  bad,  but  something  fine. — What  have  you 
fine  1 — I  have  our  cooks'  fine  beef. — Have  you  not  their  fine  mutton  t 
— No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 


^ 
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The  comb. 

Lepeigne. 

The  glaas. 

Le  verre. 

Have  you  my  small  combs  7 

Avez-vous  mes  petits  peignes  ? 

I  have  them. 

Je  les  al 

Them, 

Lee,  (before  the  verb  in  French.) 

Has  he  my  fine  glasses? 

A-t-il  mes  beaux  verres  ? 

He  has  them. 

Hies  a. 

Have  I  them  ? 

Les  ai-je  ? 

You  have  them. 

Vous  les  avez. 

You  have  them  not 

Vons  ne  les  avez  pas. 

Has  the  man  my  fine  pistols? 

L'homme  a-t-il  mes  beaux  pisto- 
lets? 

He  has  them  not  - 

11  ne  les  a  pas. 

Has  the  boy  them? 

Le  gar9on  les  a-t-il  ? 

The  men  have  them. 

Have  the  men  them? 

Les  hommes  les  ont-ils  7 

They. 

lU, 

They  have  them. 

Bs  les  ont 

They  have  them  not 

Bs  ne  les  ont  pas. 

Who  has  them? 

Qui  les  a? 

^  The  Gennans. 

Les  Allemands. 

The.Turks. 

LesTurcs. 

The  Gennans  have  them. 

Les  Allemands  les  ont 

The  Italians. 

LesItaUens. 

The  Spaniards. 

Les  Espagnols. 

Singular.            Plural 

Some  or  any. 

Du,                    dee.  \ 

DECLENSION  0 

F  THE 

PARTITIVE  ARTICTiE. 

BINGUI^R.                         PLUKAL. 

any. 

Masculine.      Masc.  ^  Feminine. 

Norn,                 some  or 

Norn.    du.                   des. 

Gen.  of  or  from  some  — 

any. 

OSn.     de.                   'de. 

Dat,              to  some  — 

any. 

Dat.  it  du.                H  dw. 

Aee.                  some  — 

any. 

Aee.     da                   de& 

IBLVrsnTB.  LSSSON. 


r» 


Some  or  any  wise. 
43oiB0  «r  aaylnmd. 
-Some  er  any  butter. 
Some  er  aay  railk. 
^me  or  any  booka 
Some  or  aay^iitleBfl. 
Some  or  any  knivoB. 
SoBWCtraiiy  men. 

Some  or  any  money. 
Some  er  any  gold. 

Some  or  any  friends 

ELave  yon  any  wine  7 
•        I  have  some  wine. 

Has  this  man  aay  «loth  f 
He  has  some  doth. 
Has  be  any  booksl 
He  has  some  SkmIcb. 
Have  you  any  money? 
I  have  some  money. 

No,  or  not  any,  before  a  noun. 
I  have  no  wine. 
He  has  no  jsoney. 
Yeu  have  ae  books. 
They  have  no  fiimids. 

Some  4ir  iiny,  before  an  adjective. 
No  or  not  any. 


Du  vin. 
Ihipain. 
I)u  beuiTB. 
Dulait 
Des  Kvies. 
Desbeutons. 
Descottteawb 
Deshommes. 


De  Faigeilt 
De  Toe. 

Des  amis. 


Avez-vous  du  vin  7 

J'ai  du  vin. 

Cet  homrae  a-at-fi  du  dnp  > 

II  a  du  dra;!. 

A-t-il  des  liv*«s? 

II  a  des  iivres. 

Avez-vous  de  Tai^nent? 

J'aide  rargent 


Ne — pas  de. 

Je  n*ai  pas^e  vin. 

II  n*a  pas  d'argent 

Vous  n*avez  pas  de  liwes. 

Us  u'ont  pas  d'amis. 


De. 

Ne — pa*  de. 


DECLENSION  OF  THE  PARTITIVE  ARTICLE, 

SntaUIiAR  AND  PLURAL,  MASCULINE  AND   FEMININE,  WHEN  IT  STANDS  BEfOIA 
AN  ADJECTIVE.  , 


Nam.  6(Hne  or  any. 

Cren.  of  or  &om  some  —  any. 
Dat.  to  some  —  any. 

Aee.  some  —  any. 


Some  or  any  good  wine. 
Some  or  any  bad  cheese. 
Sofi»e  or  any  excellent  wine. 
4Some  or  any  excellent  coflfee. 


Nom.    d& 

Qen.     de.  . 

Dat.  &  de. 

Aec.      de. 

De  bon  vin. 
De  mauvai3  fromage. 
D'excellent  vin. 
D'exceDent  caf6. 
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Some  or  any  good  booiks. 
Some  or  any  pretty  glaases. 

Some  or  any  old  wine. 


De  bona  Hvna 
De  jolis  verrea. 


Du  yiu  yieuz. 


Have  you  any  good  butter? 
I  have  no  good  butter,  but 

cellent  cheese. 
Has  this  man  any  good  books? 
He  has  not  any  good  books. 
Has  the  merchant  any  pretty  gloves  ? 
He  has  no  pretty  gloves,  but  some 

pretty  jewels. 


Avez-vouB  de  bon  benrre  7 

Je  n'ai  pas  de  bon  beurre,  mals 

j'ai  d*excel)ent  fromage. 
Get  homme  a-t-il  de  bons  livres? 
II  n'a  pas  de  bons  livres. 
Le  marchand  a-t-il  de  jolis  gants  7 
II  u'a  pas  de  jolis  gants,  mais  il  a 

de  jolis  bijoux. 


What  has  the  baker? 

He  has  some  excellent  bread. 

The  painter. 

The  picture. 

Some  coals. 


Le  boulanger  qu'a-t»il7 
II  a  d'excellent  pain.  » 

Le  peintre. 
Le  tableau. 

Du  charbon,  (is  in  French  always 
uqed  in  the  singular.) 


EXERCISES. 
20. 
Have  you  my  fine  glasses  1 — I  have  them. — Have  you  the  fine 
horses  of  the  English  ? — ^I  have  them  not. — ^Which  sticks  have  you  1 
— I  have  those  of  the  foreigners. — ^Who  has  my  small  combs  ? — My 
boys  have  them. — ^Which  knives  have  you  1 — ^I  have  those  of  your 
friends. — Have  I  your  good  guns  ? — ^You  have  them  not,  but  your 
friends  have  them. — Have  you  my  pretty  pistols,  or  those  of  my 
brothers  ? — ^I  have  neither  yours  nor  your  brothers',  but  my  own. — 
Which  ships  have  the  Germans  1 — ^The  Germans  have  no  ships, — 
Have  the  sailors  our  fine  mattresses  ? — ^They  have  them  not. — Have 
the  cooks  them  t — ^They  have  them. — Has  the  captain  your  pretty 
books  ? — He  has  them  not. — Have  I  them  t — ^You  have  them.  You 
have  them  not. — Has  the  Italian  them  1 — He  has  them. — Have  the 
Turks  our  fine  guns  ? — ^They  have  them  not. — Have  the  Spaniards 
them  ? — ^They  have  them. — Has  the  German  the  pretty  umbrellas  of 
the  Spaniards  1 — He  has  them. — Has  he  them  ? — Yes,  Sir,  he  has 
them. — Has  the  Italian  our  pretty  gloves  1 — He  has  them  not. — ^Who 
has  them  1 — ^The  Turk  has  them. — Has  the  tailor  our  waistcoats  or 
those  of  our  friends  1 — He  has  neither  the  latter  nor  the  former. — 
Which  coats  has  he  ? — He  has  those  which  the  Turks  have. — Which 
dogs  have  you  ? — ^I  have  those  which  my  neighbors  have. 
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21. 
Have  you  any  wood  1 — ^I  have  some  wood. — Has  your  brother  any 
soap  ? — He  has  no  soap. — Have  I  any  mutton  ? — ^You  have  no  mut- 
ton, but  you  have  some  beef. — ^Have  your  friends  any  money  ? — They 
have  some  money. — Have  they  any  milk  ? — They  have  no  milk,  but 
they  have  some  excellent  butter. — Have  I  any  wood  t — ^You  have  no 
wood,  but  you  have  some  coals,  (in  the  sitig,  in  French.) — Has  the 
merchant  any  cloth  ? — ^He  has  no  cloth,  but  some  pretty  stockings. — 
Have  the  English  any  silver  1 — ^They  have  no  silver,  but  they  have 
some  excellent  iron. — Have  you  any  good  coffee  ? — I  have  no  good 
coffee,  but  some  excellent  wine. — Has  the  merchant  any  good  books  ? 
— He  has  some  good  books. — Has  the  young  man  any  milk  ? — He 
has  no  milk,  but  some  excellent  chocolate. — Have  the  French  any 
good  gloves  1 — ^They  have  some  excellent  gloves. — Have  they  any 
birds  ? — ^They  have  no  birds,  but  they  have  some  pretty  jewels. — 
Who  has  the  fine  scissors  of  the  English  ? — Their  friends  have 
them. — ^Who  has  the  good  biscuits  of  the  bakers  \ — The  sailors  of 
our  captains  have  them. — Have  they  our  pocket-books  1 — ^Yes,  Sir, 
they  have  them. — ^What  have  the  Italians  ? — They  have  some  beau- 
tifiU  pictures. — ^What  have  the  Spaniards  ? — ^They  have  some  fine 
asses. — ^What  have  the  Germans  ? — ^They  have  some  excellent  com. 

y  22. 

Have  you  any  friends  1 — I  have  some  friends. — Have  your  friends 
any  fire  1 — ^They  have  some  fire. — Have  the  shoemakers  any  good 
shoes  % — ^They  have  no  good  shoes,  but  some  excellent  leather. — 
Have  the  tailors  any  good  waistcoats  ? — They  have  no  good  waist- 
coats, but  some  excellent  cloth. — Has  the  painter  any  umbrellas  1 — 
He  has  no  umbrellas,  but  he  has  some  beautiful  pictures. — ^Has  he 
the  pictures  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  Italians  ? — He  has  nei- 
ther the  latter  nor  the  former.^Which  ones  has  he  ? — He  has  those 
of  his  good  friends. — Have  the  Russians  (Les  Russes)  any  thing 
good  1 — They  have  something  good. — ^What  have  they  good  1 — ^They 
have  some  good  oxen. — Has  any  one  my  small  combs  % — No  one  has 
them. — ^Who  has  the  peasants^  fine  chickens? — Your  cooks  have 
them. — ^What  have  the  bakers  ? — They  have  some  excellent  bread. — 
Have  your  friends  any  old  wine  1— They  have  no  old  wine,  but  some 
good  milk. — Has  anybody  your  golden  candlesticks  1 — Nobody  has 
them. 
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Some  of  it,  any  of  it,  of  it 
Some  of  themy  any  of  them,  of  ' 
them. 


Have  you  any  wine  7 

I  have  some. 

Have  you  any  bread? 

I  have  not  any,  or  none. 

Have  you  any  good  wine  ? 

I  have  some  good. 

Have  I  any  good  cloth? 

You  have  not  any  good. 

Has  the  merchant  any  sugar? 

He  has  some  sugar. 

He  has  some. 

He  has  not  any. 

Has  he  any  good  sugar  ? 

He  has  some  good. 

He  has  not  any  good. 

Have  I  any  salt? 

You  have  some  salt 

You  have  no  salt 

You  have  some. 

You  have  not  any. 

Have  you  any  shoes? 

I  have  some  shoes. 

I  have  no  shoes. 

I  have  some. 

I  have  not  any. 

Has  the  man  any  good  horses? 

He  has  some  good  ones. 

He  has  not  any  good  ones. 

Has  he  any  pretty  knives? 

He  has  some  pretty  ones. 

He  has  not  any  pretty  ones. 

Has  he  any  money? 

He  has  some. 

He  has  not  any. 

Have  our  friends  any  good  butter? 

They  have  some  good. 

They  have  not  any  good. 


En,  (is  always  placed  before  the 
verb.) 


Avez-vous  du  vin  ? 

J*en  ai*. 

Avez-vous  du  pain  ? 

Je  n'en  ai  pas. 

Avez-vous  de  bon  vin  ? 

Pen  ai  de  bon. 

Ai-je  de  bon  drap? 

Vous  n'en  avez  pas  de  bon. 

Le  marchand  a-t-il  du  sucre? 

n  a  du  Sucre. 

II  en  a. 

II  n'en  a  pas. 

A-t-il  de  bon  sucre? 

II  en  a  de  bon. 

II  n'en  a  pas  de  bon. 

Ai-je  du  sel? 

Vous  avez  du  set 

Vous  n'avez  pas  de  sel. 

Vous  en  avez. 

Vous  n'en  avez  pas. 

Avez-vous  des  souliers  ? 

J'ai  des  souliers. 

Je  n'ai  pas  de  souliers. 

J'en  ai. 

Je  n'en  ai  pas. 

L'homme  a-t-il  de  bons  chevaux  1 

II  en  a  de  bons. 

n  n'en  a  pas  de  bons. 

A-t-il  de  jolis  couteaux? 

II  en  a  de  jolis. 

II  n'en  a  pas  de  jolis. 

A-t-il  de  I'argent  ? 

II  en  a. 

IX  n'en  a  pas. 

Nos  amis  ont-ils  de  bon  beurre  7 

Us  en  ont  de  bon. 

Us  n'en  ont  pas  de  bon. 
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Have  yon  good  or  bad  books  7 

I  have  some  good  ones. 
Have  yon  good  or  bad  paper? 

I  haT6  some  good. 

Who  has  some  bad  ¥dne7 

Our  merchant  has  some. 


ATex-Tous  do  bont  oa  de  manraii 

Uyies? 
J'enai  de  bona. 
Ayez-voiis  de  bon  on  de  maavaii 

papier? 
J^en  ai  de  bon. 
Qoi  a  de  maaTab  Tin? 
Notre  marchand  en  a. 


What  bread  has  the  baker  ? 
He  has  some  good. 
What  shoes  has  the  shoemaker? 
He  has  some  good 'ones. 

The  hatter. 

The  joiner. 


Quel  pain  le  boolanger  a-t-il? 

II  en  a  de  bon. 

Quels  souliers  le  cordonnier  a-t-ii  ? 

n  en  a  de  bone. 

Le  chapelier. 

Le  menuisier. 


A  or  one. 

1       Vn, 

DECLENSION  OF  THE  INDEFINITE  AR'HCI 

Mascuunx. 

'Swa,                      a  or  an. 

"^wa,    nn. 

Qen,      of  or  from  a~ 

•an. 

Ghu  d'un. 

Bat,                   toa  — 

-an. 

J>at,  it  nn. 

Aee.                       a  — 

an. 

Aee,      nn. 

A  or  one  horse: 

Un  cheval. 

Have  you  a  book? 

Avez-yous  nn  liyrot 

I  have  a  book. 

JTai  nn  livre. 

Haye  you  a  glass? 

Avez-yous  nn  yerre? 

I  have  no  glass. 

Je  n'ai  pas  de  verre. 

I  have  one. 

J'e^  ai  un. 

Haye  yon  a  good  harse? 

Avez-yous  un  bon  cheval 

I  haye  a  good  horse. 

J'ai  un  bon  chevaL 

I  have  a  good  one. 

J'en  ai  un  bon. 

I  haye  two  good  ones. 

JTen  ai  deux  bons. 

I  have  two  good  horses. 

J'ai  deux  bons  chevaux. 

I  have  three  good  ones. 

J'en  ai  trois  bona. 

Have  I  a  gun? 

Ai-je  un  fusil  ? 

You  have  a  gun. 

Vous  avoz  im  fual. 

You  have  one. 

Vous  en  avez  un. 

You  have  a  good  one. 

Vous  eu  avez  un  bon. 

You  have  two  good  ones. 

Vous  en  avez  deux  bons. 

Has  your  brother  a  ftiend  ? 

Votre  frfere  a-t-il  un  ami 

He  has  a  friend. 

11  a  un  ami 
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He  has.  one. 
He  has  a  good  one. 
He  has  two  good  ones. 
He  has  three  good  ones. 

Four. 

Five. 
Has  your  friend  a  pretty  knife  7 
He  has  one. 
He  has  none. 
He  has  two  of  them. 
He  has  three. 
He  has  four. 

Have  you  five  good  horses? 
I  have  six. 

I  have  six  good  and  seven  bad  ones 
Who  has  a  fine  umbrella  ? 
The  merchant  has  one. 


II  en  a  un. 

II  en  a  uu  bon. 

II  en  a  deux  bons. 

n  en  a  trois  bons. 

Quatre. 

Cinq. 

Votre  ami  a-t-il  un  joli  couteau  ? 

II  en  a  un. 

II  n*en  a  pas. 

II  en  a  deux. 

II  en  a  trois. 

II  en  a  quatre. 

Avez-vous  cinq  bons  chevauxT 

J'en  ai  six. 

J'en  ai  six  bons  et  sept  mauvais. 

Qui  a  un  beau  parapluie? 

Le  marchand  en  a  un. 


EXERCISES. 
23. 
Have  you  any  saltl — ^I  have  some. — Have  you  any  coffee  ! — I 
have  not  any. — ^^ave  you  any  good  winel — I  have  some  good. — 
Have  you  any  good  cloth  1 — I  have  no  good  cloth,  but  I  have  some 
good  paper. — Have  I  any  good  sugar  1 — You  have  not  any  good. — 
Has  the  man  any  good  honey  T — He  has  some. — Has  he  any  good 
cheese ! — He  has  not  any. — Has  the  American  {U Americain)  any 
money  ? — He  has  some. — Have  the  French  any  cheese  T — They  have 
not  any. — Have  the  English  any  good  milk  1 — They  have  no  good 
milk,  but  they  have  some  excellent  butter. — Who  has  some  good 
soap? — The  merchant  has  some. — ^Who  has  some  good  bread? — 
The  baker  has  some. — Has  the  foreigner  any  wood  1 — He  has  some. 
— Has  lie  any  coals  1 — He  has  not  any. — ^What  rice  have  you  % — ^I 
have  some  good. — ^What  hay  has  the  horse  J? — He  has  some  good. — 
What  leather  has  the  shoemaker  1 — He  has  some  excellent, — Have 
you  any  jewels  1 — I  have  not  any. — Who  has  some  jewels  1 — The 
merchant  has  some. — Have  I  any  shoes  1 — ^You  have  some  shoes. — 
Have  I  any  hats  ? — You  have  no  hats. — Has  your  friend  any  pretty 
knives  1 — He  has  some  pretty  ones. — Has  he  any  good  oxen  1 — He 
has  not  any  good  ones. — Have  the  Italians  any  fine  horses  1-  -They 
have  not  any  fine  ones. — ^Who  has  some  fine  asses  % — The  Spaniard9 
have  some. 
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24. 

Has  the  captain  any  good  sailors? — He -has  some  good  ones. — 
Hare  the  sailors  any  good  mattresses  ? — ^They  have  not  any  good 
ones. — ^Who  has  some  good  biscuits  1 — ^The  baker  of  our  good  neigh- 
bor has  some. — Has  he  any  bread  ? — He  has  not  any. — Who  has 
some  beautiful  ribbons  t — ^The  French  hare  some. — ^Who  has  some 
excellent  iron  nails  ? — ^The  carpenter  has  some. — Has  he  any  ham- 
mers ? — He  has  some. — What  hammers  has  he  ? — ^He  has  some  iron 
ones. — What  is  the  matter  with  your  brother  ? — ^Nothing  is  the  mat- 
ter with  him. — ^Is  he  cold  1 — He  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. — ^Is  he 
afraid  1 — ^He  is  not  afraid. — ^Is  he  ashamed  I — He  is  not  ashamed.— 
What  is  the  matter  with  himi — He  is  hungry. — ^Who  has  some 
beautiful  gloves  1 — ^I  have  some. — ^Who  has  some  fine  pictures  1 — 
The  Italians  have  some. — Have  the  painters  any  fine  gardens?— 
They  have  some  fine  ones. — ^Has  the  hatter  gpod  or  bad  hats  ? — He 
has  some  good  ones. — ^Has  the  joiner  goed  or  bad  wood  ? — He  has 
some  good. — Who  has  some  pretty  pocket-books  ? — The  boys  of  our 
merchants  have  some. — ^Have  they  any  birds  ? — They  have  not  any. 
— Have  you  any  chocolate  ? — I  have  not  any. — ^Who  has  some  ? — 
My  servant  has  some. — ^Has  your  servant  any  brooms  ? — He  has  not 
any. — Who  has  some  ? — The  servants  of  my  neighbor  have  some. 

25. 
Have  you  a  pencil  ? — ^I  have  one. — Has  your  boy  a  good  book  ?— 
He  has  a  good  one. — Has  the  German  a  good  ship  ? — He  has  none. 
—Has  your  tailor  a  good  coat  ? — He  has  a  good  one.  He  has  two 
good  ones.  He  has  three  good  ones. — ^Who  has  some  fine  shoes  ? — 
Our  shoemaker  has  some. — Has  the  captain  a  fine  dog  ? — He  has 
two  of  them. — Have  your  friends  two  fine  horses  ? — ^They  have  four. 
— Has  the  young  man  a  good  or  a  bad  pistol  ? — He  has  no  good  one. 
He  has  a  bad  one. — ^Have  you  a  cork  ? — ^I  have  none. — Has  your 
friend  a  good  corkscrew  ? — He  has  two. — Have  I  a  friend  ? — You 
have  a  good  one.  You  have  two  good  friends.  You  have  three 
good  ones.  Your  brother  has  four  good  ones. — Has  the  carpenter  an 
iron  nail  ? — He'  has  six  iron  nails.  He  has  six  good  ones  and  seven 
bad  ones. — ^Who  has  good  beef? — Our  cook  has  some. — ^Who  has 
&ve  good  horses? — Our  neighbor  has  six. — Has  the  peasant  any 
com  ? — He  has  some. — Has  he  any  guns  ? — He  has  not  any. — ^Who 
has  some  good  friends  ? — ^The  Turks  have  some. — Have  they  any 
money?— They  have  not  any. — Who  has  their  money? — Their 
friends  have  it. — ^Are  their  friends  thirsty  ? — They  are  not  thirsty, 
but  hungry. — ^Has  the  joiner  any  bread  ? — ^He  has  not  any. — Has 
your  servant  a  good  broom? — He  has  one. — Has  he  this  or  that 
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broom  ? — He  has  neither  this  nor  that. — ^Which  broom  has  he  1 — He 
has  that  which  your  servant  has. — ^Have  the  peasants  these  or  those 
bags  ? — They  have  neither  these  nor  those. — ^Which  bags  have  they  ? 
— ^They  have  their  own. — Have  you  a  good  servant  1 — ^I  have  a  good 
one. — ^Who  has  a  good  chest  1 — ^My  brother  has  one. — Has  he  a 
leather  ox  a  wooden  chest  ? — ^He  has  a  wooden  one. 
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How  muck  ?    How  many  ? 
How  much  bread? 
How  much  money? 
How  many  knives? 
How  many  men  ?  ^ 
How  many  friends? 


Only,  hut. 
I  have  but  one  fiiend. 
I  have  but  one. 
I  have  but  one  good  gun. 
I  have  but  one  good  one. 
You  have  but  one  good  one. 
How  many  horses  has  your  brother  ? 

He  has  but  one. 

He  has  but  two  good  ones. 


Much,  numy,  a  good  deal  of,  very 
much. 

Much  bread. 

A  good  deal  of  good  bread. 

Many  men. 
Have  you  much  money? 
I  have  a  good  deal. 
Have  you  much  good  wine  ? 
I  have  a  good  deal 


Too  much,  too  many. 
You  have  too  much  wine. 
They  have  too  many  books. 


Combien  de,^  (before  di  substantive.) 
Combien  de  pain? 
Combien  d'argeut? 
Combien  de  couteaux  ? 
Combien  cf'hommes? 
Combien  (Tamis? 


Ne — que, 

Je  n'ai  qu'nn  ami. 

Je  n*en  ai  qu'un. 

Je  n'ai  qu'uu  boa  fusil. 

Je  u'en  ai  qu'uu  bon. 

Vous  n'eu  avez  qu'un  bon. 

Combien    de    chevaux    votre 

a-t-U? 
II  n'en  a  qu'un. 
II  n'eu  a  que  deux  bons. 


Beaucoup  de,  (before  a  noun.) 

Beaucoup  de  pain. 

Beaucoup  de  bon  pain. 

Beaucoup  (2'hommes. 

Avez-vous  beaucoup  (^'argent? 

J'en  ai  beaucoup. 

Avez-vous  beaucoup  de  bon  viu  7 

J*en  ai  beaucoup. 


Trop  de,  (before  a  substantive.) 
Vous  avez  trop  de  vin. 
lis  ont  trop  de  livres. 


&  Caidmal  numbers  are  used  to  answer  the  question,  Combien  ?    How 
MaayT 
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Enough. 
Enough  money. 
Knives  enough. 

Little. 

A  little. 
A  litUe  cloth. 
A  little  salt 


Amez  de,  (before  a  mfattantive.) 
Afisez  <f  argent 
Aasez  de  couteauz. 


Peu  de,  (before  a  noun.) 
Un  peu  de,  (before  a  noun.) 
Un  peu  de  drap. 
Un  peu  de  sel. 


But  little,  ojdy  a  little,  not  much, 

not  many,  but  few.  ^ 
I  have  but  little  money. 


Ne — guere  de,  {pan  beaueoup  de,) 

before  a  substantive. 
Je  n'ai  gufere  d'argent. 


Obs.  From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  when  the  ad- 
verbs: conJnen,  beaueoup,  trop,  assez,  peu,  un  peu,  ne — guere,  are  followed 
by  a  substantive,  that  substantive  must  be  preceded  by  de. 


Courage. 
You  have  not  much  courage. 
We  have  few  friends. 

Have  we?    • 
We  have. 
We  have  not 

Some  pepper. 

Some  vinegar. 
Have  we  any  vinegsr  7 
We  have  some. 
We  have  not  any. 

Have  you  a  good  deal  of  money  ? 

I  have  but  little  of  it 

You  have  but  little  of  it 

He  has  but  little  of  it 

We  have  but  little  of  it 

Have  you  enough  wine? 

I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. 


Du  cceur,  (du  courage.) 
Vous  n'avez  gu^re  de  ooeur. 
Nous  n'avons  gu^re  iTamis. 


Avons-nous  7 
Nous  avons. 
Nous  n'avons  pas. 


Dupoivre. 
Duvinaigre. 

Avons-nous  du  vinaigre  7 
Nous  en  avons. 
Nous  n'en  avons  pas. 


Avez-vous  beaueoup  d'argent  7 

Je  n'en  ai  gufere. 

Vous  n'en  avez  gufere. 

H  n*en  a  gu6re. 

Nous  n*6n  avons  gufere. 

Avez-vous  assez  de  vin  7 

Je  n'en  ai  gu^rc,  mais  i 


Eight 

Huit 

Nine. 

Neu£ 

Ten. 

Diz. 

And. 


\Et 
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EXERCISES. 
26. 
How  many  friends  have  you  1 — I  hare  two  good  friends. — Ha?e 
you  eight  good  tranks? — I  have  nine. — ^Has  your  servant  three 
brooms  1 — He  has  only  one  good  one. — ^Has  the  captain  two  good 
ships  1 — He  has  only  one. — How  many  haouners  has  the  carpenter ! 
— He  has  but  two  good  ones. — How  many  shoes  has  the  shoema- 
ker ? — He  has  ten. — Has  the  young  man  nine  good  books  ? — ^He  has 
only  five. — How  many  guns  has  your  brother  1 — He  has  only  four.— 
Have  you  much  bread  ? — ^I  have  a  good  deal. — Have  the  Spaniards 
much  money  1 — They  have  but  little. — Has  your  neighbor  much  cof- 
fee ? — He  has  only  a  little. — Has  the  foreigner  much  corn  1 — Htf 
has  a  good  deal. — What  has  the  American  (L'AmSricain)  ? — He 
has  much  sugar. — ^What  has  the  Russian  (Le  Russe)  1 — He  has  a 
great  deal  of  salt. — Has  the  peasant  much  rice  ? — He  has  not  any. 
— Has  he  much  cheese  1 — He  has  but  little. — What  have  we  ? — We 
have  much  bread,  much  wine,  and  many  books. — Have  we  much 
money  1 — ^We  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  many  bro- 
thers 1 — I  have  only  one. — Have  the  French  many  friends  1 — ^They 
have  but  few. — Has  our  neighbor  much  hay  ? — He  has  enough. — 
Has  the  Italian  much  cheese  1 — He  has  a  great  deal. — Has  this  man 
courage  t — He  has  none. — Has  the  painter's  boy  any  pencils  ] — ^He 
has  some. 

27. 
Hj^ve  you  much  pepper  ? — ^I  have  but  little. — Has  the  cook  much 
beef? — He  has  but  little  beef,  but  he  has  a  good  deal  of  mutton.—  ' 
How  many  oxen  has  the  German? — He  has  eight. — How  many 
horses  has  he? — He  has  only  four. — ^Who  has  a  good  many  bis- 
cuits ? — Our  sailors  have  a  good  many. — Have  we  many  notes  1 — 
We  have  only  a  few. — How  many  notes  have  we  1 — ^We  have  only 
three  pretty  ones. — Have  you  too  much  butter  1 — I  have  not  enough. 
— Have  our  boys  too  many  books  1 — ^They  have  too  many. — Has 
our  friend  too  much  milk  1 — He  has  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Who 
has  a  good  deal  of  honey  1 — ^The  peasants  have  a  good  deal. — Have 
they  many  gloves  ? — They  have  not  any. — ^Has  the  cook  enough 
butter  ? — He  has  not  enough. — Has  he  enough  vinegar  1 — He  has 
enough. — Have  you  much  soap  ? — ^I  have  only  a  little.-^Has  the 
merchant  much  cloth  ? — He  has  a  good  deal. — ^Who  has  a  good  deal 
of  paper  1 — Our  neighbor  has  a  good  deal. — ^Has  our  tailor  many  but* 
tons  ? — He  has  a  good  many. — Has  the  painter  many  gardens  ! — 
He  has  not  many. — How  many  gardens  has  he  1 — He  has  but  two. 
— ^How  many  knives  has  the  German  1 — He  has  three  of  them. — 
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Has  the  captain  any  fine  horses  ? — ^He  has  some  fine  ones,  but  his 
brother  has  none.— -Haye  we  any  jewels  ? — We  hare  a  good  many. 
^What  jewels  have  we  t— We  haye  gold  jewels. — What  candle- 
sticks have  our  friends  t — ^They  hare  silver  candlesticks. — Hare 
they  g(Ad  ribbons  ? — ^They  haTO  some. 

28. 
Has  the  youth  any  pretty  sticks  ? — ^He  has  no  pretty  sticks,  but 
some  beautiful  birds. — ^What  chickens  has  our  cook  1 — He  has  some 
pretty  chickens. — How  many  has  he  1 — He  has  six. — Has  the  hat- 
ter any  hats  ? — He  has  a  good  many. — Has  the  joiner  much  wood  ? 
— ^He  has  not  a  great  deal,  but  enough. — Have  we  the  horses  of  the 
French,  or  those  of  the  Germans  1 — ^We  have  neither  these  nor 
those. — ^Which  horses  have  wel — We  have  our  own. — ^Has  the 
Turk  my  small  combs  1 — He  has  them  not. — Who  has  them  1 — ^Your 
boy  has  them. — ^Have  our  friends  much  sugar ! — ^They  have  little 
sugar,  but  much  honey. — ^Who  has  our  looking-glasses  1 — ^The  Ital- 
ians have  them. — Has  the  Frenchman  this  or  that  pocket-book  1— 
He  has  neither  this  nor  that. — ^Has  he  the  mattresses  which  we 
have  ? — He  has  not  those  which  we  have,  but  those  which  his  friends 
have. — Is  he  ashamed  ? — He  is  not  ashamed,  but  afraid. 
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A  few  books. 
Have  you  a  few  books  7 

A  few. 
I  have  a  few. 
You  have  a  few. 
He  has  a  few. 

I  have  but  a  few  books. 
You  have  but  a  few  books 
He  has  but  a  few  boos. 
I  have  but  a  few. 
You  have  but  a  few. 
He  has  bat  a  few. 


One  or  a  sou,        Plur. 

Oae  or  a  &anc,        "     francs. 

One  or  a  crown,      ** 


Quelques  livres. 
Avez-vons  quelques  livres  7 


Qitelques-wM. 
J'en  ai  quelques-uns. 
Vous  en  avez  quelques-uns. 
II  en  a' quelques-uns. 


Je  n'ai  que  quelques  livrea 
Vous  n'avez  que  quelques  livres. 
II  n'a  que  quelques  sous. 
Je  n'en  ai  que  quelques-uns. 
Vous  n'en  avez  que  quelques-uns. 
II  n'en  a  que  quelqu 


Un  sou, 
Un  franc, 
Un  ^cn, 


Plur.  des  sous. 
«      des  francs. 
«      des  6oxm. 
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Other. 

Another  sou. 
Some  other  boob. 

Hare  yon  another  hone  7 
I  have  another 

No  other  horse. 
I  haye  no  other  hone. 
I  have  no  other. 
Have  you  any  other  horses  ? 
I  have  some  others. 
I  have  no  others. 

The  arm. 
The  heart 
The  month. 
The  work. 
The  volume. 


Auire, 

Un  autre  sou. 

D'autres  sous. 


Avez-vous  un  autre  choval  ? 
J*en  ai  un  autre. 


Ne — ^pas  d'autre  chevaL 
Je  n'ai  pas  d'autre  cheval. 
Je  n'en  ai  pas  d'autrn. 
Avez-vous  d'autres  chevaux  7 
J'en  ai  d'autres. 
Je  n'en  ai  pas  d'autres. 


Le  bras. 
Le  cceur. 
Le  mois. 
L'ouvrage. 
Le  volume. 


What  day  of  the  month  is  it?  Quel  jour  du  mois  } 

i  C'est  le  premier. 
(tN 


est-ce? 
avons-nous  ? 


It  is  the  first. 


It  is  the  second. 


It  b  the  third. 


h  Nous  avons  le  premier. 
(  C'est  le  deux. 
^  t  Nous  avous  le  deux. 
(  C'est  le  trois. 
\  t  Nous  avons  le  trois. 


06«.  A.    The  cardinal  numbers  must  be  used  in  French  when  speaking 

of  the  days  of  the  month,  though  the  ordinal  be  used  in  English  ;  but  we 

say  le  premier,  the  first,  speakmg  of  the  first  day  of  every  month. 

,   .     ,  ■  -  i  C'est  le  onze,  (not  I'ooze.) 

It  IS  the  eleventh.  *!  j.  xt  i 

A   »  i.ix^    I  *  ^  ^  Nona  avons  le  onze. 

Which  volume  have  you  ?  I  Quel  volume  avez-vous  7 

I  have  the  fourth.  |  J'ai  le  quatri^me. 

B  The  ordinal  numbers  are  formed  of  the  cardinal  by  adding  ietne, 
(and  when  they  end  in  e  this  is  dropped,)  except  premier,  first,  which  is 
irregular,  and  second,  second,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  deuxieme*  Uni' 
eme  and  deuxieme,  however,  are  used  in  compound  numbers,  where  pre- 
mier  and  second  cannot  be  employed.    Ex. 

Singular.  PluraL 


The  first. 
—  second. 


Le  premier,  les  premiers. 

Le  deuxieme,  ie     les  deuxidmes, 
second,  iee  seconds. 
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Tbethiid. 

—  fourth. 

—  fifth. 

—  sixth. 

—  seyenth. 

—  eighth. 

—  ninth. 

—  tenth. 

—  eleventb. 
— •  twenty-fint. 

—  twenty-flecond. 

—  thhrti<yth,  &c. 
Have  yoa  the  fint  or  second  book  7 

I  have  the  third. 

Which  volume  have  you  7 

I  have  the  fifth. 


lie  trowHrtney 
Le  qoatriteiie, 
Le  cinquitoie, 
Le  axifeme, 
Lo  Bepti^me, 
Le  huiti^me, 
Le  nenvidme/ 
Le  dixi^me, 
Leonzite^, 
Le  vingt  et  oni- 

Le  vingt-deax- 


les  qnatritenev. 
lee  einqui^mes. 
les  sixi^iDes. 
lee  septiimesb 
les  huititanes. 
les  neuvi^mesb. 
les  dixi^es. 
MS  onzitaneSb 
les  vingt  et  uni- 


les     vingt-deox- 


Le  trentitene,  les  trenti^mes.* 

Avez-vous  le  premier  ou  le  deuxi^me 

(le  second)  livre  7 
J'ai  le  tioisitoie. 
Quel  volume  avez-vons7 
J'ai  le  dnqui^me.  ^,  -' 


EXERCISES. 
*  29. 
Have  you  many  knives  % — ^I  have  a  few. — ^Have  yon  many  pen- 
cils 1 — ^I  have  only  a  few. — Has  the  painter's  friend  many  looking- 
g^lasses  ? — ^He  has  only  a  few. — Has  your  boy  a  few  sous  \ — He  has 
a  few. — ^Have  you  a  few  francs  ? — ^We  have  a  few. — ^How  many 
francs  have  you  !— I  have  ten. — ^How  many  sous  has  the  Spaniard  ? 
— He  has  not  many,  he  has  only  ^-^e. — ^Who  has  the  beautiful 
glasses  of  the  Italians  1 — ^We  have  them. — Have  the  English  many 
ships  ? — ^They  have  a  good  many. — ^Have  the  Italians  many  horses? 
— ^They  have  not  many  horses,  but  a  good  many  asses. — ^What  have 
the  Germans  1 — ^They  have  many  crowns. — ^How  many  crowns  have 
they  ? — They  hare  eleven. — Have  we  the  horses  of  the  English  or 
.those  o^ihe  Germans  1 — ^We  have  neither  the  former  nor  the  latter. 
— Have  we  the  umbrellas  of  the  Spaniards  ? — ^We  have  them  not, 
but  the  Americans  i^es^  Americains)  have  them. — Have  you  much 
butter? — I  have  only  a.  little,  but  enough. — Have  the  sailors  the 
mattresses  which  we  have  1 — They  have  not  those  which  we  have, 

'  It  will  be^remarked,  that  in  the  formation  of  neumeme  the  letter  /,of 
meuf,  nine,  is  changed  into  v, 

•  Henceforth  the  learner  should  write  the  date  before  his  task.  Ex. 
Philadelphie,  le  vingt-cinq  Janvier,  mil  huit  eent  quaranteHsix ;  Philadel- 
phia, 25th  Januaryf  1846. 
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but  those  which  their  captain  has. — Has  the  Frenchman  many 
francs  1 — He  has  only  a  few,  but  he  has  enough. — ^Has  your  servant 
many  sous  1 — He  has  no  sous,  but  francs  enough. 

30. 
Have  the  Russians  (les  Russes)  pepper  1 — ^They  have  but  little 
pepper,  but  a  good  deal  of  salt. — ^Have  the  Turks  much  wine  ? — 
They  have  not  much  wine>  but  a  good  deal  of  coffee. — Who  has  a 
good  deal  of  milkl-^The  Germans  have  a  good  deal. — Have  you 
no  other  gun  1 — ^I  have  no  other. — ^Have  we  any  other  cheese  ? — ^We 
have  some  other. — Have  I  no  other  pistol  1 — ^You  have  another, — 
Has  our  neighbor  no  other  horse  ? — He  has  no  other. — Has  your 
brother  no  other  friends  ? — ^He  has  some  others. — Have  the  shoe- 
makers no  other  shoes  ? — ^I'hey  have  no  others.^Have  the  tailors 
many  coats  ? — ^They  have  only  a  few,  they  have  only  four. — How 
many  stockings  have  you  1 — ^I  have  only  two. — Have  you  any  other 
biscuits  ? — ^I  have  no  other. — How  many  corkscrews  has  the  mer- 
chant ? — He  has  nine. — How  many  arms  has  this  man  1 — He  has 
only  one,  the  other  is  of  wood. — ^What  heart  has  your  boy  t-^He 
has  a  good  heart. — ^Have  you  no  other  servant  1 — I  have  another. — 
Has  your  friend  no  other  birds  ? — He  has  some  others. — How  many 
other  birds  has  he  ? — He  has  six  others. — How  many  gardens  have 
you  1 — ^I  have  only  one,  but  my  friend  has  two  of  them. 

31. 

Which  volume  have  you  1 — I  have  the  first. — Have  you  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  my  work  ? — ^I  have  it. — Have  you  the  third  or  fourth 
book  ? — ^I  have  neither  the  former  nor  the  latter. — Have  we  the  fifth 
or  sixth  volume  1 — ^We  have  the  fifth,  but  we  have  not  the  sixth  vol- 
ume.— ^Which  volumes  has  your  friend  1 — He  has  the  seventh  vol- 
ume.— What  day  of  the  month  is  it,  {avons-nous  f) — ^It  is  {notu 
avons)  the  eighth. — ^Is  it  not  the  eleventh  1 — ^No,  Sir,  it  is  the  tenth. 
— ^Who  has  our  crowns  ? — ^The  Russians  (les  Russes)  have  them. — 
Have  they  our  gold? — They  have  it  not. — ^Has  the  youth  much 
money  1 — He  has  not  much  money,  but  much  courage. — Have  you 
the  nails  of  the  carpenters  or  those  of  the  joiners  1 — I  have  neither 
those  of  the  carpenters  nor  those  of  the  joiners,  but  those  of  my 
merchants. — Have  you  this  or  that  glove  I — I  have  neither  this  nor 
that. — Has  your  friend  these  or  those  notes  ? — ^He  has  these,  bnt  not 
those. — Has  the  Italian  a  few  sous  ? — ^He  has  a  few. — ^Has  he  a  few 
francs  ? — He  has  five  of  them. — Have  you  another  stick  1 — I  have 
another. — ^What  other  stick  have  you  1 — I  have  another  iron  stick. 
— Have  you  a  few  good  candlesticks  t — ^We  have  a  few. — ^Has  your 
boy  another  hat  1 — ^He  has  another. — ^Have  these  men  any  vinegar  T 
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— ^These  men  have  none,  but  their  fnends  have  tome.— Hare  the 
peasants  any  other  bags  1 — ^They  hare  no  others. — ^Hare  they  any 
other  bread  ? — ^They  hare  some  other. 

J  
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The  tome,  (the  volmne.) 
Hare  3roa  the  fiist  or  aecond  tome 
of  my  work  ? 

I  have  both. 

Haye  you  my  book  or  my  stick? 

I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 

other. 
The  one  and  the  other,  (plmaL) 
Has  yoor  luother  my  glons  or  hk 

own? 
He  has  both  yonn  and  hia 
Has  he  my  books  or  those  oi  the 

Spaniaids? 
He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the 

other. 


The  Scotdunan. 
The  Irishman. 
The  Dutchman. 
TheRuMian. 

SHU,  yet,  mme,  or  tmy  more. 
Some  mors  wine. 
Some  more  money. 
Some  more  buttona 

Have  you  any  more  wine  7 
I  have  some  more  wine. 
I  have  some  more. 
Has  he  any  more  money  ? 
He  has  some  more. 
Have  I  any  more  books? 
You  hare  some  more. 

Not  any  more,  no  more, 
I  haye  no  more  bread. 
He  has  no  more  money. 


Le  tome. 

ATez-TDos  le  piemier  on  le 
l^me  tome  de  mon  onvnifsT 
L*un  et  rautre. 
J'ai  I'un  et  I'antre. 

Ayez-Tous  mon  Ixvre  on  men  bMsn? 
Je  n'ai  ni  Tun  ni  Tautze. 

Lee  une  et  les  autrea, 

Votre  fr6ie  a-t-il  mes  ganti  en  ks 

n  a  les  nns  et  les  antrea 

A-t-il  mes  Ihraes  on  eenz  des  Ss- 

pagnols? 
n  n'a  ni  les  nns  ni  les  antna 


L'lilandaia 

LeHoUandaia 

LeRnme. 


Encore, 
Encore  duyin. 
Encore  de  I'aigent 
Encore  des  bontona 


Ayez-yous  encore  du  yinf 

J'ai  encore  du  yin. 

Ten  ai  encore. 

A-t-il  encore  de  I'argentf 

n  en  a  encore. 

Ai-je  encore  des  liyres? 

Vous  en  ayez  enoors 


JVe— plus  de,  (before  a  now.) 
Je  n'ai  pins  de  pom. 
n  n'a  plus  d'aisent. 
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Have  you  any  more  biftter? 

I  have  no  more. 

We  have  no  more. 

Has  he  any  more  vinegar  1 

He  has  no  more. 

We  have  no  more  books. 

We  have  no  more. 

He  has  no  more  dogs. 

He  has  no  more. 


Avez-vous  encore  du  beuire  7 

Je  n'en  ai  plus. 

Nous  n'en  avons  plus. 

A-t-il  encore  du  vinaigre  ? 

II  n'en  a  plus. 

Nous  n'avons  plus  de  livres. 

Nous  n'en  avons  plus. 

n  n'a  plus  de  chiens. 

U  n'en  a  plus. 


Not  much  more,  not  many  more. 

Have  you  much  more  wine  ? 
I  have  not  much  more. 
Have  you  many  more  books? 
I  have  not  many  more. 


Ne  —  plus    guere  -de,    (before    a 

noun.) 
Avez-vous  encore  beaucoup  de  vin  ? 
Je  n'en  ai  plus  gu^re. 
Avez-vous  encore  beaucoup  de  livres  V 
Je  n'en  ai  plus  gutoe. 


One  more  book. 

One  more  good  book. 

A  few  books  more. 
Have  you  a  few  francs  more  ? 
I  have  a  few  more. 
Have  I  a  few  sous  more  7 
You  have  a  few  more. 
Wo  have  a  few  more. 
They  have  a  few  more. 


Encore  nn  livre. 
Encore  un  bon  livre 
Encore  quelques  livres. 
Avez-vous  encore  quelques  francs  T 
J'en  ai  encore  quelques-uus. 
Ai-je  encore  quelques  sous? 
Vous  en  avez  encore  quelques-uns. 
Nous  en  avons  encore  quelques-uus. 
Us  en  ont  encore  quelques-uns. 


EXERCISES. 
32. 
Which  volume  of  his  work  have  you  7 — I  have  the  first. — How  many 
tomes  has  this  work  7 — It  has  two. — Have  you  my  work  or  my  broth- 
er's 7 — I  have  both. — Has  the  foreigner  my  comb  or  my  knife  7 — He 
has  both. — Have  you  my  bread  or  my  cheese  7 — I  have  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  7 — Has  the  Dutchman  my  glass  or  that  of  my  friend  7 — 
He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Has  the  Irishman  our  horses  or 
'  our  chests  7 — He  has  both. — Has  the  Scotchman  our  shoes  or  our  stock- 
ings 7T-He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other*— What  has  he 7 — He 
has  his  good  iron  guns. — Have  the  Dutch  our  ships  or  those  of  the 
Spaniards  7 — They  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — ^Which  ships 
have  they  7 — ^They  have  their  own. — ^Have  we  any  more  hay  7 — We 
have  some  more. — Has  our  merchant  any  more  pepper  7 — He  has 
some  more. — Has  your  friend  any  more  money  7 — He  has  not  any 
more. — Has  he.  any  more  jewels  7 — He  has  some  more. — Have  you 
any  more  coffee  ^ — ^We  have  no  more  coffee ;  but  we  have 
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more  chocolate. — ^Hae  the  Datchman  any  more  salt  t — ^He  has  no 
more  salt ;  but  he  has  some  more  batter. — Has  the  painter  anymore 
pictures  ? — He  has  no  more  pictures ;  but  he  has  some  more  pencils. 
— Have  the  sailors  any  more  biscuits  1 — ^They  have  not  any  more.^- 
Have  your  boys  any  more  books  ? — ^They  havB  not  any  more. — ^Has 
the  young  man  any  more  friends  1 — ^He  has  no  more. 

33. 

Has  our  cook  much  more  beef  1 — He  has  not  much  more. — Has 
he  many  more  chickens  1 — ^He  has  not  many  more. — Has  the  peasant 
much  more  milk  1 — He  has  not  much  more  milk ;  but  he  has  a  great 
deal  more  butter. — ^Have  the  French  many  more  horses  I — ^They  have 
not  many  more. — Have  you  much  more  paper  1 — ^I  have  much  more. — 
Have  we  many  more  looking-glasses  1 — ^We  have  many  more. — Have 
you  one  more  book  % — ^I  have  one  more. — Have  our  neighbors  one 
more  garden  1 — ^They  have  one  more. — Has  our  friend  one  more 
umbrella  ? — He  has  no  more. — Have  the  Scotch  a  few  more  books  t 
— They  have  a  few  more. — Has  the  tailor  a  few  more  buttons  ? — He 
has  not  any  more. — Has  your  carpenter  a  few  more  nails  1 — He  has 
no  more  nails ;  but  he  has  a  few  sticks  more. — Have  the  Spaniards 
a  few  sous  more  1 — ^They  have  a  few  more. — Has  the  German  a  few 
more  oxen  1 — He  has  a  few  more. — Have  you  a  few  more  francs  ? — 
I  have  no  more  francs  ;  but  I  have  a  few  more  crowns. — What  have 
you  more  1 — We  have  a  few  more  ships  and  a  few  more  good  sailors. 
— Have  I  a  little  more  money  1 — ^You  have  a  little  more. — Have 
you  any  more  courage  ? — ^I  have  no  more.— Have  you  much  more 
vinegar  ? — ^I  have  not  much  more  ;  but  my  brother  has  a  great  deal 
more. 

34. 

Has  he  sugar  enough  ? — He  has  not  enough. — ^Have  we  francs 
enough  1 — ^We  have  not  enough. — Has  the  joiner  wood  enough  1 — 
He  has  enough. — Has  he  hammers  enough? — He  has  enough. — 
What  hammers  has  he? — He  has  iron  and  wooden hanmiers. — Have 
you  rice  enough  ? — ^We  have  not  rice  enough ;  but  we  have  enough 
sugar. — Have  you  many  more  gloves  1 — I  have  not  many  more. — 
Has  the  Russian  another  ship  ? — He  has  another. — Has  he  another 
bag  1 — He  has  no  other. — ^What  day  of  the  month  is  it  ? — It  is  the 
sixth. — How  many  friends  have  you  1 — I  have  but  one  good  friend. 
— Has  the  peasant  too  much  bread  t — He  has  not  enough. — Has  he 
much  money  1 — He  has  but  little  money,  but  enough  hay. — Have  we 
the  thread  or  the  cotton  stockings  of  the  Americans,  (des  Amiri- 
cains  f) — We  have  neither  their  thread  nor  their  cotton  stockings. — 
Have  wo  the  gardens  which  they  have  % — ^We  have  not  those  which 
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they  hare,  but  those  iniiich  out  neighbors  ha^e.-^Have  yoa  avf 
more  honey  !-^I  have  no  more.— HaTo  you  any  more  oxen  t-— I 
hare  not  any  more. 


SIXTEENTH  LESSOR.— Seiziime  Lepon. 


Sever0iL 

Plu8ieur§. 

Sereralmen. 

FIuBieun  honunes. 

Several  childien. 

Busieun  enfants. 

Sereral  knives. 

Flusieiira  coateaax. 

Theiathei: 

Lep^re. 

The  son. 

Lefils. 

The  chUd. 

L*enfant 

The  cake. 

LegHteao. 

Tea. 

Du  th6. 

A»  much,  09  many. 
As  maehr-oB,  m  manf — at. 
As  much  bread  as  wine. 
As  many  men  as  children. 


AuUmt  dCf  (before  a  substantiveO 
Autant  de — que  de,  (before  a  noun.) 
Antant  de  pain  que  de  vin. 
Autant  d'hommes  que  d'enfans. 


Haye  yon  as  much  gold  as  silTer? 

I  have  as  much  ef  this  as  of  that 

I  have  as  much  of  the  latter  as  of 
the  former. 

I  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. 

Have  you  as  many  shoes  as  stock- 
ings? 

I  have  as  many  of  these  as  of  those. 

I  have  as  many  of  the  latter  as  of  the 
former. 

I  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. 


Avez-vous  antant  d'or  qne  d'ai^^t? 

J'ai  autant  de  celui-cique  de  celui4a. 

J*ai  autant  de  Tun  que  de  Tautro. 

Avez-vous  autant  de  souliers  que  <fo 
has? 

.  Xai  autant  de  ceux-ci  que  de  oenx-lfc. 

Tai  autant  des  uns  que  det  autnft 


Quite  (oTJuet)  as  mueh,  as  many, 
I  have  quite  as  much  of  this  as  of 

that 
Quite  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 

ether. 


Tout  autant  de,  (before  a  noon.) 
J*^  tout  autant  de  celui-d  que  de 

celui-la. 
Tout  autant  de  Tun  que  de  I'anfie. 
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Qoita  as  maay  oi  th«M  as  of  thoM. 

Quite  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. 


An  enemy,  enemies. 
The  finger. 
My] 


Man,  (a  e<»nparative  adverb.) 
More  bread. 
More  men. 


Than. 
More  bread  than  wine. 
More  knives  than  sticks. 
More  of  this  than  of  that 
More  of  ^e  one  than  of  tiie  other. 
More  of  these  than  of  those. 
More  ol  the  ones  than  of  the  others. 
I  have  more  oi  your  sugar  than  of 


He  has  more  of  our  books  than  of  his 
own. 


Zest,  fewer. 
Less  wine  than  bread. 
Fewer  knives  than  sticks; 


ithanl. 
LesBthanhe. 
LesBthan  we. 
LesB  than  you. 
IiesBthan  they. 

They. 

Than  they. 
As  much  as  you. 
As  much  as  he. 
As  much  as  they 


Toot  antant  de  eenx-ei  que  de  eeoz- 

Tout    antant  des  uns  que  des  an- 
tres. 


Un  ennemi,  des  ennemis. 
Le  doigt 
Mon  nez. 

Plus  de,  (before  a  substantive.) 
Plus  de  pain. 
Plus  d'hommes. 


Que  de,  (before  a  substantive.) 

Plus  de  pain  que  de  vin. 

Plus  de  oouteaux  que  de  b&ton& 

Plus  de  celoi-ci  que  de  celui-lk 

Plus  de  Tun  que  de  Tautre. 

Plus  de  ceux-ci  que  de  ceuz-I^ 

Plus  des  uns  que  des  autres. 

J'ai  plus  de  voire  socre  que  da  mien. 

n  a  plus  de  nos  livxes  que  das 


Afosns  de,  (before  a  sobAantive.) 
Moins  de  vin  que  de  pain. 
M<Hns  de  eouteaux  que  de  MUonSi 


Moins  que  moi. 
Moins  que  Ini. 
Mmns  que  nous. 
Moins  que  yous. 
Moins  qu'euz. 


6* 


Eux. 
Qu'enx. 

Autant  que  voua 
Autant  que  luL 
Autant  qu'eoau 
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EXERCISES. 
35. 
Have  you  a  horse  1 — ^I  have  several. — Has  he  several  coats ! — 
He  has  only  one.-«-Who  has  several  looking-glasses  1 — ^My  brother 
has  several. — What  looking-glasses  has  he  1 — He  has  beantiful  ones. 
— Who  has  my  good  cakes  t — Several  men  have  them. — Has  your 
friend  a  child  1 — He  has  several. — Have  you  as  much  coffee  as  tea  1 
— ^I  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — ^Has  this  man  a  son  ! 
— He  has  several. — How  many  sons  has  he  1-*He  has  four. — How 
many  children  have  our  friends  1 — They  have  many  ;  they  have  ten 
of  them. — ^Have  we  as  much  bread  as  butter  1 — ^You  have  as  much 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  this  man  as  many  friends  as  ene- 
mies 1 — He  has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as 
many  shoes  as  stockings  '^ — ^We  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Has  your  father  as  much  gold  as  silver  1 — He  has  more  of 
the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  captain  as  many  sailors  as 
ships  1 — He  has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  He  has  more 
of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

36. 
Have  you  as  many  guns  as  1 1 — ^I  have  just  as  many. — Has  the 
foreigner  as  much  courage  as  we  t — He  has  quite  as  much. — Have 
we  as  much  good  as  bad  paper  1 — ^We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other. — Have  our  neighbors  as  much  cheese  as  milk  1 — ^They 
have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Have  your  sons  as 
many  cakes  as  books  ? — They  have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former,  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — How  many  noses  has  the 
man  ? — He  has  but  one. — How  many  fingers  has  he  I — He  has  sev- 
eral.— How  many  pistols  have  you  1 — I  have  only  one,  but  my  fa- 
ther has  more  than  I ;  he  has  five. — Have  my  children  as  much 
courage  as  yours  1 — Yours  have  more  than  mine. — Have  I  as  much 
money  as  you  ? — You  have  less  than  I. — Have  you  as  many  books  as 
1 1 — I  have  fewer  than  you. — Have  I  as  many  enemies  as  your  father  ? 
-~You  have  fewer  than  he. — Have  the  Russians  as  many  children 
as  we? — We  have  fewer  than  they. — Have  the  French  as  many 
ships  as  we  1 — They  have  fewer  than  we. — Have  we  as  many  jew- 
els as  they  1 — We  have  fewer  than  they. — Have  we  fewer  knives 
than  the  children  of  our  friends  1 — We  have  fewer  than  they. 

37. 
Who  has  fewer  friends  than  we  1 — Nobody  has  fewer. — Have  you 
as  much  of  your  wine  as  of  mine  ? — I  have  as  much  of  yours  as  of 
mine. — Have  I  as  many  of  your  books  as  of  mine  1 — You  have  few- 
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er  of  mine  than  of  jonrs. — Bm  the  Tnik  as  much  of  your  money  as 
of  his  own  ? — He  has  less  of  his  own  than  of  ours. — Has  your  baker 
less  bread  than  money  1 — He  has  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  for- 
mer.— Has  our  merchant  fewer  dogs  than  horses  1 — He  has  fewer 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  fewer  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 
— Have  your  servants  more  sticks  than  brooms  ? — ^They  have  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^Has  our  cook  as  much  butter  as 
beef  1 — He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  he  as 
many  chickens  as  birds  1 — ^He  has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former. 

38. 

Has  the  carpenter  as  many  sticks  as  nails  1 — He  has  just  as  ma^T 
of  these  as  of  those. — Have  you  more  biscuits  than  glasses  ? — ^I  haFi) 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^Has  our  friend  more  sugar 
than  honey  ? — Ke  has  not  so  much  (jhm  autant)  of  the  latter  as  of 
ilie  former. — Has  he  mure  gloves  than  umbrellas? — He  has  not  so 
many  {pas  aulant)  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. — ^Who  has  more 
soap  than  1 1 — My  son  has  more,  {en  a  plus.) — ^Who  has  more  pen- 
cils than  you  1 — The  painter  has  more,  {en  a  plus.) — Has  he  as  many 
horses  as  I  ? — He  has  not  so  many  (ptu  autant)  horses  as  you ;  but 
he  has  more  pictures. — Has  the  merchant  feweif  oxen  than  we  ? — 
He  has  fewer  oxen  than  we,  and  we  have  less  corn  than  he. — Have 
you  another  note  t — I  have  another. — Has  your  son  one  more  pock- 
et-book ? — He  has  several  more. — Have  the  Dutch  as  many  gardens 
as  we  1 — We  have  fewer  than  they.  We  have  less  bread  and  less 
butter  than  they.  We  have  but  little  money,  but  enough  bread,  beef, 
(repeat  the  preposition  de  before  each'  noun,)  cheese,  and  wine.— 
Have  you  as  much  courage  as  our  neighbor's  son  1 — I  have  just  as 
much,  {tout  autant.) — Has  the  youth  as  many  notes  as  we  ? — He  has 
jast  as  many,  {tout  autant.) 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON.— Dix-septieme  Le^on. 
OF  THE  INFINITIVE 

There  are  in  French  four  Conjugations,  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
termination  of  the  Present  of  the  Infinitive,  viz 

1.  The  first  has  its  infinitive  terminated  in  er,  as:— 

parlor,  to  speak ; 

achet^r,  to  buy ; 

*         couper,  to  cot. 
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fintr,  tofiniih; 

choistr,  to  chooae ; 

hkUr,  to  build. 

3.  Tho  third. in  on,  as:— 

raeoYOtr,  to  recMve ; 

apercevolr,  to  percuYO  ; 

doToir,  to  owe. 

4.  Tho  fourth mM,a«:— 

yendrtf,  to  oell ; 

attandrc,        to  wait; 

rendrtf,  torendor. 

Each  Torb  we  flhall  hereafter  give  will  have  the  number  of  the  daa  to 
which  H  belongB  marked  after  it  The  verhe  marked  with  an  asteriak  (•) 
are  irregular. 


Fear. 

Pour.                1 

Shame. 

Honte. 

c|uire  the  pnpo> 

Wrwig. 

Tort. 

aitnm<2e,of,  after 

Kght 

Raison. 

them,  when  lU- 

Tima 

Le  tempi. 

lowed   by   any 

Courage. 

Le  courage. 

infinitive     veib> 

Amind,awidL 

£nvie. 

Ex. 

To  work. 

Travafflerl. 

To  speak. 

Parlor  1. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  woark? 

Avez-vous  envie 

detravaiUer? 

I  have  a  mind  to  work. 

iPtl  envie  do  trai 

railler. 

He  has  not  the  courage  to  speak. 

B  n'a  pas  le  courage  do  parier. 

Are  you  afraid  to  speak? 

Avez-vous  peur 

depailer? 

I  am  ashamed  to  speak. 

J*ai  honte  do  pa. 

der. 

To  cut 

Conperl. 

To  cut  it 

Le  couper. 

To  cut  them. 

LsB  cooper. 

To  cut  some. 

£n  couper* 

Have  you  time  to  cut  the  bread  ? 

I  have  time  to  cut  it 

Has  he  a  mind  to  cut  trees? 

He  has  a  mind  to  cut  some. 


Avez-vous  le  temps  do  couper   ! 

pain? 
J'ai  le  temps  de  le  couper. 
A-t-il  envie  de  couper  des  aibres? 
n  a  envie  d'en  couper. 


To  buy. 
To  buy  some  more. 
To  buy  one. 
To  buy  two. 


Acheterl. 
En  acheter  encore. 
En  acheter  un. 
En  acheter  deux. 
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To  buy  one  more. 
To  buy  two  ] 


En  aeheter  encore  mi. 
£n  acheter  enoom  denz. 


To  break. 

To  pick  up. 

To  mend,  to  repair. 

To  look  for,  to  seek. 


CaflBerl. 
Ramamer  1. 
Raocommoder  L 
Cheicher  1. 


Have  70a  a  mind  to  boy  one  more 

hone? 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. 
Have    you  a  mind    to    buy  some 

books? 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  some,  but  I 

hare  no  money. 
Are  you  afraid  to  break  the  nrlaaBeeT 
I  am  afraid  to  break  them. 
Has  he  time  to  work  ? 
He  has  time,  but  no  mind  to  work. 


AtoZ'TOub  envie  d'acbeter  encon  mi 

eheval  7 
Pai  envie  d'en  acheter  encore  un. 
Avez-vous  envie  d'acheter  des tines? 

TwL  envie  d'en  acheter,  mais  je  n'ai 

pas  d'argent 
Avez-Yous  peur  de  easser  lesyerres  7 
J'ai  pear  de  les  easser. 
A-t-il  le  temps  de  trarailler  ? 
II  a  le  temps,  mais  U  a'a  pas  envie 
de  travaiUer. 


Am  I  ri||rht  in  buyingr  a  horse  ? 
You  are  not  wrong  in  buying  one* 


Ai-je  raison  d'acheter  vn  eheval  ? 
Vous  n'avez  pas  tort  d'en  acheter 


EXERCISES. 

39. 
Have  you  still  a  mind  to  buy  my  friend's  horse  ! — ^I  have  still  a 
mind  to  buy  it ;  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Have  you  time  to 
work  1 — I  have  time,  but  no  mind  {pas  envie)  to  work. — ^Has  your 
brother  time  to  cut  some  sticks  % — He  has  time  to  cut  some. — Has 
he  a  mind  to  cut  some  bread  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  cut  some,  but  he 
has  no  knife. — ^Have  you  time  to  cut  some  cheese  ? — ^I  have  time  to 
cut  some. — Has  he  a  desire  to  cut  the  tree  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  cut 
it,  but  he  has  no  time. — ^Has  the  tailor  time  to  cut  the  cloth  ? — He 
has  time  to  cut  it. — Have  I  time  to  cut  the  trees  ? — ^You  have  time 
to  cut  them. — Has  the  painter  a  mind  to  buy  a  horse  1 — ^He  has'  a 
mind  to  buy  two. — Has  your  captain  time  to  speak  ?— He  has  time 
but  no  desire  to  speak. — Are  you  afraid  to  speak  % — ^I  am  not  afraid, 
but  I  am  ashamed  to  speak. — ^Am  I  right  in  buying  a  gun  1 — You 
are  right  in  buying  one. — ^Is  your  friend  right  in  buying  a  great  ox  1 
— ^He  is  wrong  in  buying  one. — ^Am  I  right  in  buying  little  oxen  1— 
Ton  afe  right  in  baying  some. 
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40. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  speak  1 — I  have  a  desire  but  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  speak. — Have  you  the  courage  to  cut  your  finger  ? — ^I 
have  not  the  cou^ge  to  cut  it. — ^Am  I  right  in  speaking  1 — ^You  are 
hot  wrong  in  speaking,  but  you  are  wrong  in  cutting  my  trees. — ^Has 
the  son  of  your  friend  a  desire  to  buy  one  more  bird  1 — He  has  a  de- 
sire to  buy  one  more. — Have  you  a  desire  to  buy  a  few  more  horses  ? 
— ^We  have  a  desire  to  buy  a  few  more,  but  we  have  no  more  money. 
— ^What  has  our  tailor  a  mind  to  mend  1 — He  has  a  mind  to  mend  our 
old  coats. — Has  the  shoemaker  time  to  mend  our  shoes  ? — He  has 
time,  but  he  has  no  mind  to  mend  them. — Who  has  a  mind  to  mend 
our  hats  ] — ^The  hatter  has,  a  mind  to  mend  them. — ^Are  you  afraid  to 
look  for  my  horse,  {chercher  mon  cheval  ?) — I  am  not  afraid,  but  I 
have  no  time  to  look  for  it,  (le  chercher.) — What  have  you  a  mind  to 
buy  ? — ^We  have  a  mind  to  buy  something  good,  and  our  neighbors 
have  a  mind  to  buy  something  beautiful. — Are  their  children  afrsiid 
to  pick  up  some  nails  1 — They  are  not  afraid  to  pick  up  some  — Have 
you  a  mind  to  break  my  jewel  l^-I  have  a  mind  to  pick  it  up,  but 
not  (mats  non  pas)  to  break  it. — ^Am  I  wrong  in  picking  up  your 
gloves  ? — ^You  are  not  wrong  in  picking  them  up,  but  you  are  wrong 
in  cutting  them. 

41. 

Have  you  the  courage  to  break  these  glasses  ? — I  have  the  cour- 
age, but  I  have  no  mind  to  break  them. — Who  has  a  mind  to  break 
our  looking-glass  ? — Our  enemy  has  a  mind  to  break  it. — Have  the 
foreigners  a  mind. to  break  our  pistols  1 — ^They  have  a  mind,  but  they 
have  not  the  courage  to  break  them. — Have  you  a  mind  to  break  th^ 
captain's  pistol  1 — I  have  a  mind,  but  I  am  afraid  to  break  it. — ^Whc 
has  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  dog  1 — Nobody  has  a  mind  to  buy  it. 
— Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  trunks,  or  those  of  the 
Frenchman  1 — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  yours,  and  not  (et  non)  those  of 
the  Frenchman. — ^Which  books  has  the  Englishman  a  mind  to  buy  ? 
— He  has  a  mind  to  buy  that  which  you  have,  that  which  your  son 
lias,  and  that  which  mine  has. — ^Which  gloves  have  you  a  mind  to 
seek  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  seek  yours,  mine,  and  our  children's. 

42. 

Which  looking-glasses  have  the  enemies  a  desire  to  break? — 
They  have  a  desire  to  break  those  which  you  have,  those  which  I 
have,  and  those  which  our  children  a])d  our  friends  have. — Has  your 
father  a  desire  to  buy  these  or  those  cakes  1 — He  has  a  mind  to  buy 
these. — ^Am  I  right  in  picking  up  your  notes  1 — ^You  are  right  in 
pieking  th»m  up. — ^Is  the  Italian  right  in  seeking  your  pocket-book  1 
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— ^He  is  wrong  in  seeking  it. — Have  you  a  mind  to  bny  another 
diipl — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  another. — Has  our  enemy  a  mind  to> 
boy  one  more  ship  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  bay  several  more,  but  he  is 
afraid  to  bny  some. —  Have  you  two  horses  ? — I  have  only  one,  but  1 
have  a  wish  to  buy  one  more. 


RIGHTEENTH  L^SSO^. —Dix-huitiime  Le^on. 

To  make,  ^  Fatre  »  4. 

To  do.  ^ratre 

To  be  tBilling, 
To  wish. 


',  Vouloir  ♦  3. 


Will  you? 
Are  you  willing? 
Do  you  wish? 
I  will,  I  am  willing,  I  wish. 
Will  he?   is  he  willing?   does  he 

wish? 
He  will,  he  is  willing,  he  wishes. 
We  will,  we  are  willing,  we  wish. 
You  will,  you  are   willing,  you 

wish. 
They  will,  they  are  jwilliag,  they 
wish. 


>Voulc2-vou8T 

I  Je  veox. 
Veut-il  ? 

II  veut. 
Nous  vouloiis. 
Vous  voulez. 

Us  veulenL 


Do  you  wish  to  make  my 

fire? 

Voulez-x'ons  falrc  mon  feuT 

I  am  willing  to  make  it. 

Je  veux  le  fuiie. 

I  do  uot  wish  to  make  It. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  le  ftiire. 

Does  he  wish  to  buy  your 

horse? 

Veut-il  acheter  votre  cheval? 

He  wishes  to  buy  it. 

II  veut  racheter. 

Tobura. 

Braier  1. 

To  warm 

Chauffer  1. 

To  tear. 

D^chirer  1. 

The  broth. 

Le  bouillou. 

My  liiieu,  (meaning  my  linen 

Mon  liuge,  (ia  alwciys  used  iu 

clothes,) 

singular.) 

the 


Togo. 
With  or  at  the  house  of, 
2*0  or  to  the  house  of. 

To  be. 


I  Aller  : 
I  Chez. 
I  Etre^. 


ffO 
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To  be  with  the  man  or  at  the  maii'^ 

house. 
To  go  to  the  vuun  oar  to  the  man's 

house. 
To  be  with  his  (one's)  friend  or  at  his 

(one's)  friend's  house. 
To  go  to  my  father  or  to  my  father's 

house. 


At  home. 
To  be  at  home. 
To  go  home. 


To  be  with  me,  or  at  my  house. 
To  go  to  me,  or  to  my  house. 
To  be  with  him,  or  at  his  house. 
To  go  to  him,  or  to  his  house. 
To  be  with  us,  or  at  our  house. 
To  go  to  us,  or  to  our  house. 
To  be  with  you,  or  at  your  house. 
To  go  to  you,  or  to  your  house. 
To  be  with  them,  or  at  their  house. 
To  go  to  them,  or  to  their  house. 
To  be  with  some  one»  or  at  some  one's 

house. 
To  go  to  some  one,  or  to  some  one's 

house. 
To  be  with  no  one,  or  at  ne  one's 

house. 
To  go  to  no  one,  or  to  no  one's  house. 


fitre  dies  I'homme. 
Aller  chez  I'hemme. 
litre  chez  son  ami 
Aller  ches  i 


^A  la  maison. 
£tre  k  la  maison. 
Aller  k  la  maisoik 


fitre    )    . 

^„^,  JchezmoK 

Alkr  \^^^^^^ 
Aller  (chez  nous. 

Aller  I  ^^®*  ^^"* 
£tre    >    ^ 
AUer  J  ^***  ®^- 
litre  chez  quelqu'un. 

Aller  chez  quelqu'un. 

N'6tre_ehez  personnA. 

N'aller  chez  i 


At  whose  houee  ?  With  whom  7 


Ichex 


qui? 


To  whom  (or  to  whose  house)  do  yon  <  Chez  qui  vonlez-yous  alter? 

wish  to  go  ?  j 

I  wish  to  go  to  no  one,  (to  no  one's    Je  ne  veux  aller  chez  peiBeiiae. 

house.)  I 

At  whose  house  (with  whom)  is  your  5  Chez  qui  est  Totre  fr^re  T 

brother  ?  *  Chez  qui  votre  fr^re  est-ilT 

He  is  at  ours,  (with  us.)  I  II  est  chez  nous. 

i  Est-il  k  la  maison  ? 
^t  Est-ilchezlui? 


Ts  he  at  home  7 


Ht  ii  not  at  home. 


(  II  n'est  pas  k  la  maison. 
}ij\  n'« 


I'est  pas  chez  lui. 


Tind. 
Aieyoatizvd? 
I  am  tired. 
I  am  not  tired. 

Is  he? 

Fatieii^ 

Jeankfatieii^ 
J.iie«u.p»latvi& 

Bern. 

UAH. 

Wean. 

NowflomniM. 

They  am. 

ThmmL 

To  drink. 

Boire*4. 

T¥hereT 

OilT 

What  do  yon  widi  to  do?  I  QaoToalez-vooi  £ure? 

Whatdoeayonrbratherwiriitodo?  |  Voire  fiAre  qno  T«iit41  Cure  T 


Ib  your  father  a\  home? 
What  wiU  the  Geimaiw  buy  ? 

They  will  hoy  aomething  good. 

Tliey  win  buy  nothing. 

Do  they  wirii  to  hoy  a  book? 

They  wirii  to  hoy  one. 

Do  yon  wirii  to  drink  any  dung? 

I  do  not  wirii  to  drink  any  thing. 


J  Voire  ptoo  eiC-il  4  U  maiMin  7 
Lea  AUemands  que  Tealent4b  adw- 

Ib  Tenlent  acheCer  qndqne  cfaoae  da 
bon. 

t  lb  ne  yenlent  rien  acheter. 

Veolent-ib  acfaeter  on  Irrre  ? 
!  Ib  Tenlent  en  aeheter  m. 
'  Voolez-Toas  boire  qaelq[no  chaaa  I 

t  Je  ne  Tonz  rien  boireL 


EXERCISES. 
43. 
Do  yoa  wish  to  work  1 — ^I  am  willing  to  woik,  but  I  am  tiied.— 
Do  yoa  wish  to  break  my  glaases  ? — ^I  do  not  wish  to  break  them. — 
Are  yoa  willing  to  look  for  my  son  t — I  am  willing  to  look  fixr  Ida. 
— What  do  yoa  wish  to  pick  up  1 — ^I  wish  to  pick  op  that  erown  and 
that  franc. — ^Do  yoa  wish  to  pick  np  this  or  that  son  T — I  wish  to 
pick  np  both. — ^Does  yoar  neighbor  wish  to  bay  these  or  thoae 
combs  1 — ^He  wishes  to  bay  both  these  and  thoee. — ^Does  that  man 
wish  to  cut  your  finger  ? — ^He  does  not  wish  to  cot  mine,  bat  his  own. 
— ^Does  the  painter  wish  to  bam  some'  paper  1 — ^He  wishes  to  bam 
some. — What  does  the  shoemaker  wish  to  mend  t — H^  wishes  to 
mend  oor  old  shoes. — ^Does  the  tailor  wish  to  mend  any  thing  1 — ^He 
wishes  to  mend  some  waistcoats. — Is  oor  enemy  willing  to.  bam  his 
ship  1 — He  is  not  willing  to  bum  his  own,  bat  oars. — I)o  yoa  wish 
CO  do  any  thing  1 — ^I  do  not  wish  to  do  any  thing. — ^What  do  yoa  wish 

6 
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to  do  1 — ^We  wish  to  warm  our  tea  and  our  father's  coffee. — ^Do  you 
wish  to  warm  my  brother's  broth  ? — ^I  am  willing  to  warm  it. — Is 
your  servant  willing  to  make  my  fire  1 — He  is  willing  to  make  it,  but 
he  has  no  time. 

44.       , 

Do  you  wish  to  speak  1 — I  do  wish  to  speak. — ^Is  your  son  willing 
to  work  1 — He  is  not  willing  to  work. — ^What  does  he  wish  to  do  ? — 
He  wishes  to  drink  some  wine. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  any  thing  ? — I 
wish  to  buy  something. — What  do  you  wish  to  buy  ! — I  wish  to  buy 
some  jewels. — Are  you  willing  to  mend  my  linen  1 — I  am  willing  to 
mend  it. — ^Who  will  mend  our  son's  stockings? — ^We  will  mend 
them. — Does  the  Russian  wish  to  buy  this  or  that  picture  ? — He  will 
buy  neither  this  nor  that. — ^What  does  he  wish  to  buy  1 — He  wishes 
to  buy  some  ships. — Which  looking-glasses  does  the  Englishman 
wish  to  buy] — He  wishes  to  buy  those  which  the  French  have,  and 
those  which  the  Italians  have. — Does  your  father  wish  to  look  for 
his  umbrella  or  for  his  stick  1 — He  wishes  to  look  for  both. — Do  you 
wish  to  drink  some  wine  ? — I  wish  to  drink  some,  but  I  have  not  any. 
— Does  the  sailor  wish  to  drink  some  milk  1 — He  does  not  wish  to 
drink  any,  he  is  not  thirsty. — ^What  does  the  captain  wish  to  drink  1 
— He  does  not  wish  to  drink  any  thing. — ^What  does  the  hatter  wish 
to  make  ? — He  wishes  to  make  some  hats. — Does  the  carpenter  wish 
to  make  any  thing  1 — He  wishes  to  make  a  large  ship. — Do  you  wish 
to  buy  a  bird  1 — ^I  wish  to  buy  several. 

45. 

Does  the  Turk  wish  to  buy  more  guns  than  knives  ? — He  wishes 
to  buy  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the .  former. — How  many  brooms 
does  your  servant  wish  to  buy  1 — He  wishes  to  buy  three. — Do  you 
wish  to  buy  many  stockings  1 — ^We  wish  to  buy  only  a  few,  but  our 
children  wish  to  buy  a  great  many. — Will  your  children  seek  the 
gloves  that  we  haye  1 — ^They  will  not  seek  those  that  you  have,  but 
those  which  my  father  has. — ^Does  any  one  wish  to  tear  your  coat  ? 
*— No  one  wishes  to  tear  it. — ^Who  wishes  to  tear  my  books  1 — Your 
children  wish  to  tear  them. — ^With  whom  is  our  father  1-^4Ie  is  with 
his  friend. — ^To  whom  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  you. — 
Will  you  go  to  my  house  1 — I  will  not  go  to  yours  but  to  my  bro- 
ther's.— Does  your  father  wish  to  go  to  his  friend  1 — He  does  not 
wish  to  go  to  his  friend,  but  to  his  neighbor. — ^At  whose  house  is 
your  son  ? — He  is  at  our  house. — Will  you  look  for  our  hats  or  for 
those  of  the  Dutch  1 — ^I  will  look"  for  neither  yours,  nor  for  those  of 
the  Dutch,  but  I  will  ook  for  mine,  and  for  those  of  my  good  friends. 
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46. 

Am  I  right  in  wanning  your  broth  ? — Yoa  are  right  in  warming 
it. — Is  my  senrant  right  in  warming  your  linen  ? — He  is  wrong  in 
warming  it. — Is  he  afraid  to  tear  your  coat  ? — He  is  not  afraid  to 
tear  it,  but  to  bum  it. — ^Do  your  children  wish  to  go  to  our  friends  ? 
— ^They  do  not  wish  to  go  to  your  friends  but  to  ours. — ^Are  your 
children  at  home  ? — They  are  not  at  home,  (chez  eux,)  but  at  their 
neighbors'. — ^Is  the  captain  at  home,  (chez  lui  f) — He  is  not  at  home, 
but  at  his  brother's. — Is  the  foreigner  at  our  brother's  1 — He  is  not 
at  our  brother's,  but  at  our  father's. — ^At  whose  house  is  the  Eng- 
lishman "? — ^He  is  at  yours. — Is  the  American  (L* Americain)  at  our 
house  ! — No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  our  house,  but  at  his  friend's. — With 
whom  is  the  Italian  t — He  is  with  nobody ;  he  is  at  home. — Do  you 
wish  to  go  home  ? — ^I  do  not  wish  to  go  home  ;  I  wish  to  go  to  the 
son  of  my  neighbor. — Is  your  father  at  home  1 — No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at 
home. — ^With  whom  is  he  ? — He  is  with  the  good  friends  of  our  old 
neighbor. — ^Will  you  go  to  any  one's  house  1 — I  will  go  to,  no  one's 
house. 

47. 

Where  is  your  son  1 — He  is  at  home. — ^What  will  he  do  at  home  ? 
— He  will  drink  some  good  wine. — ^Is  your  brother  at  home  1 — He  is 
not  at  home ;  he  is  at  the  foreigner's. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  drink  1 
— I  wish  to  drink  some  milk. — What  will  the  German  do  at  home  ?-•- 
He  will  work,  and  drink  some  good  wine. — ^What  have  you  at  home  I 
— ^I  have  nothing  at  home. — ^Has  the  merchant  a  desire  to  buy  as  much 
sugar  as  tea  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
— Are  you  tired  1 — I  am  not  tired. — ^Who  is  tired  1 — My  brother  is 
tired. — Has  the  Spaniard  a  mind  to  buy  as  many  horses  as  asses  t— 
He  wishes  to  buy  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Do  you  wish 
to  drink  any  thing  ? — ^I  do  not  wish  to  drink  any  thing. — How  many 
chickens  does  the  cook  wish  to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to  bay  four. — Do 
the  French  wish  to  buy  any  thing  ? — They  do  not  wish  to  buy  any 
thing  1 — Does  the  Spaniard  wish  to  buy  any  thing  1 — He  wishes  to 
buy  something,  but  he  has  no  money. — Do  you  wish  to  go  to  oux 
brothers'  1 — I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  their  bouse,  but  to  their  children's. 
*— Is  the  Scotchman  at  any  body's  house } — He  is  at  nobody's. — 
Where  is  he  ? — He  is  at  his  own  house,  (chez  lui.) 
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Where?  Whither?  Whereto? 
To  it,  at  it,  in  it,  there  or  thither. 
To  go  thither. 
To  he  there. 
It  to  it,  it  there  or  thither. 

Oik? 

y,  (stands  always  before  the  Terbi 

Yaller* 

ydtre*. 

L'y.  (before  the  wrbO 

To  take,  to  carry. 

To  Bend. 

To  take,  to  lead,  to  conduct 

Porter  1. 
Envoyer  1. 
Mener  L 

To  take  it  there  or  thither.  |  L'y  porter. 


Him,  (object  of  the  verb.) 
Him  there  or  thither. 

To  send  him  thither. 

To  take  hhn  thither. 

Them  there  or  thither. 
Some  of  it  there  or  thither. 

To  carry  them  thither. 

To  carry  some  thither. 


Le,  (stands  alwajra  before  the  tviIk) 
L'y,  (before  the  yerbw) 
L'y  envoyer. 
L'y  mener. 


Les  y,  (bef(»e  the  verb.) 
y  en,  (before  the  verb.) 
Les  y  porter. 
Y  en  porter. 


Will  you  send  him  to  my  father  ?    I  Voulez-vous  reuvoyerchex  mon  ptoe? 
I  will  send  him  thither,  or  to  him.   {  Je  veux  I'y  envoyer. 

Oht.  The  adverb  y  always  stands  before  the  verb,  and  when  there  is  a 
pronoun  like  le,  it,  him,  lee,  them,  it  stands  immediately  before  the  adverb  ' 
y  :  bat  en,  some  of  it,  stands  after  it,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above. 

The  physician.  I  Le  m^ecin. 

To  come.  Venir  •  2. 


When? 

Quand? 

To-morrow 

Demain. 

To-day. 

Aujouid'hul 

Somewhere  or  whither,  anywhere 

or  whither. 
Nowhere,  not  anywhere. 
Do  yon  wish  to  go  any  whither  ? 
I  wish  to  go  some  whither. 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  whither. 


Quelque  part. 

Ne — nulle  part. 
Voulez-vous  aller  quelque  part  T 
Je  veux  aller  quelque  part 
Je  ne  veux  aller  nulle  part 


To  write. 


At  what  o'clock  7 
At  one  o'clock. 
At  two  o'clock. 

Half: 

The  quarter. 
At  half  past  one. 
At  a  quarter  past  one. 
At  a  quarter  past  twa 
At  a  quarter  to  one. 
At  twehre  o'clock. 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  (mid- 
night) 


IvieOoiievMT' 
A  unehettva. 
Adeaxheuie& 


Demi ;  feminiiUy  t 

Le  quart 

A  une  heure  et  demie.* 

A  une  heure  et  quart 

A  deux  heures  et  quait. 

A  une  heure  moins  un  quart. 

A  mi(£. 

A  minuit 

Moios,  (cempamtive  atpm,  lillla) 


EXERCISES. 
48. 
Do  you  wish  to  go  home  1—1  wish  to  go  thither.— Does  your  son 
wirii  to  go  to  my  house  1— He  wishes  to  go  there.— Is  your  brother 
at  home  1— He  is  there.— Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  1—1  wish  to  go 
home.— Do  your  children  wish  to  go  to  my  house  1— They  do  not  wish 
to  go  there.— To  whom  wUl  you  take  (porter)  this  note  1—1  will  take 
tt  to  my  neighbor's.— WiU  your  servant  take  my  note  to  your  father  ? 
—He  will  take  it  there.— Will  your  brother  carry  my  guns  to  the 
Russian  1— He  will  carry  them  thither.— To  whom  do  our  enemies 
wish  to  carry  our  pistols  1— They  wish  to  carry  them  to  the  Turks. 
—Whither  will  the  shoemaker  carry  my  shoes  1— He  will  carry  them 
to  your  house.— Will  he  carry  them  home  1— He  wiU  not  carry  them 
thither.— Will  you  come  to  me  1—1  will  not  come  {aller)  there.— 
Whith^  do  you  wish  to  go  1—1  wish  to  go  to  the  good  English.— 
Will  the  good  Italians  go  to  our  house  1— They  will  not  go  thither.- 
Whither  do  they  wish  to  go  1— They  will  go  no  whither. 

49. 
Will  you  take  your  son  to  my  house  1—1  will  not  take  him  to  your 
house,  but  to  the  captain's.— When  will  you  take  him  to  the  captain' 


Heure,  hour,  is  a  feminme  noun.  This  class  of  nouns  will  be  spokan  of 
hMaafter.  For  the  present  the  learner  has  only  to  write  them  as  he  sees 
them  wxitteii  hi  the  leawns. 

The  adjective  demie  is  here  in  the  femmine  gender,  agreemg  with  the 
fenunina  noun  hevre.  But  when  this  adjective  precedes  the  nonn.  it  doss 
^^  •gree  with  it  m  gender  and  number,  as :  une  <{emt-A«iire,  half  aa  houk 
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I  will  take  him  there  to-morrow. — ^Do  you  wish  to  take  my  children 
to  the  physician ! — 1  will  take  them  thither. — ^When  will  you  take 
them  thither  1 — ^I  will  take  them  thither  to-day. — ^At  what  o'clock 
will  you  take  them  thither  1 — ^At  half-past  two. — When  will  you  send 
your  servant  to  the  physician  1 — ^I  will  send  him  there  to-day. — At 
what  o'clock  t — At  a  quarter  past  ten. — ^Will  you  go  any  whither  1 — 
I  will  go  some  whither. — ^Whither  will  you  go  ? — I  will  go  to  the 
Scotchman. — ^Will  the  Irishman  come  to  you  1 — He  will  come  to  me. 
— vv  111  your  son  go  to  any  one  1 — He  will  go  to  some  one. — To  whom 
does  he  wish  to  go  1 — He  wishes  to  go  to  his  friends. — Will  the 
Spaniards  go  any  whither  1 — They  yjill  go  no  whither. — Will  our 
friend  go  to  any  one  1 — He  will  go  to  no  one. 

60. 
When  will  you  take  your  youth  to  the  painter  ? — ^I  will  take  him 
thither  to-day. — ^Whither  will  he  carry  these  birds  1 — He  will  carry 
them  no  whither. — ^Will  you  take  the  physician  to  this  man  1 — I  will 
take  him  there. — ^When  will  the  physician  go  to  your  brother  1 — He 
will  go  there  to-day. — ^Will  you  send  a  servant  to  me  1 — I  will  send 
one  there. — ^Will  you  send  a  child  to  the  painter  1 — I  will  not  send 
one  thither. — ^With  whom  is  the  captain  ? — He  is  with  nobody. — Has 
your  brother  time  to  come  to  my  house  1 — He  has  no  time  to  come 
{oiler)  there. — ^Will  the  Frenchman  write  one  more  note  1 — He  will 
write  one  more. — Has  your  friend  a  mind  to  write  as  many  notes  as 
I  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  write  quite  as  many. — To  whose  house  does 
he  wish  to  send  them "? — He  will  send  them  to  his  friends'. — ^Who 
wishes  to  write  little  notes  ] — ^The  young  man  wishes  to  write  some. 
— ^Do  you  wish  to  carry  many  books  to  my  father's  ] — ^I  will  only 
carry  a  few  thither. 

61. 
Will  you  send  one  more  trunk  to  our  friend  1 — I  will  send  several 
more  there. — How  many  more  hats  does  the  hatter  wish  to  send  1 — 
He  wishes  to  send  six  more. — ^Will  the  tailor  send  as  many  shoes  as 
the  shoemaker  ] — He  will  send  fewer. — Has  your  son  the  courage  to 
go  to  the  captain  1 — He  has  the  courage  to  go  there,  but  he  has  no 
time. — Do  you  wish  to  huy  as  many  dogs  as  horses  1 — I  will  buy 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.— At  what  o'clock  do  you  wish 
to  send  your  servant  to  the  Dutchman's  1 — I  will  send  him  thither  at 
a  quarter  to  six. — ^At  what  o'clock  is  your  father  at  home  1 — He  is  at 
home  at  twelve  o'clock. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  your  friend  wish  to 
write  his  notes  1 — He  will  write  them  at  midnight. — ^Are  you  afraid 
jto  go  to  the  captain } — ^I  am  not  afraid,  but  ashamed  to  go  there. 
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To,  meaning  in  order  to. 
To  see. 
Have  you  any  money  to  buy  bread  ? 

I  have  some  to  bay  some. 

Will  you  go  to  yoor  brother  in  order 

to  see  him  ? 
I  have  no  time  to  go  there, to  see 

him. 
Has  your  brother  a  knife  to  cut  his 

bread? 
He  has  none  to  cut  it 


Pour. 

Voir*  3. 

Avez-vous  de  I'aigent  pour  acheter 

dn  pain? 
J'en  ai  pour  en  acheter. 
VouIez-voQs  aUer  chez  votre  ben 

pour  le  voir  ? 
Je  n'ai  paa  le  temps  d'y  aller  poor  le 

voir. 
Votre  frtoe  a-t-il  un  coatean  pour 

couper  son  pain  ? 
n  n'en  a  pas  poor  le  cooper. 


To  sweep 
To  kill. 
Tosfdt. 


Balayer  1. 

Tuerl. 

Salerl. 


To  be  able,  (can.)    |  Pouvoir  •  3. 


Can  you?  or  are  you  able? 
I  can,  or  I  am  able. 
I  cannot,  I  am  not  able. 
Can  he,  or  is  he  able  ? 
He  can,  he  is  able. 
He  cannot,  he  is  nnable 
We  can,  we  are  able. 
You  can,  yon  are  able. 
They  can,  they  are  able 

Me. 

Him. 
To  see  me. 
To  see  him. 
To  see  the  man. 
To  kill  bun. 


PoDves-vons  ? 

Je  peox,  (or  je  pais.)' 

Je  ne  peax  pas,  (or  je  me  pnisi) 

Peut-U? 

Dpeut 

II  ne  peot  pas. 

Nous  ponvons. 

Vous  pouvez. 

Us  peuvent. 


Me,  (direct  object  or  accusathre.) 
Le,  (direct  object  or  accusative.) 
Me  voir. 
Le  voir. 
Voir  rhomme. 
Le  tuer. 


»  Je  puis  is  more  in  use  than  je  peux,  which  should  not  bft  used  in  an 
mterrogative  sentence.  Say,  therefore,  puie-je?  and  not  pevx^jef  Qf 
which  hereafter.     (See  Lesson  XXVIIL) 
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To. 

To  the  or  at  tka 
Sntfular. 
To  the  friend. 
To  the  man. 
To  the  captain. 
To  the  book. 


PlunL 
To  the  friends 
To  the  men. 
To  the  captams. 
TothebocduL 


Au,  plur.  aux,  (see  LeaMm  IX 
Singiilar.  Plural. 

A  TamL  Anx  amis. 

A  Thomme.  Aux  hommes. 

Ancapitaine,  Aux  capitainei. 

Au  livre.  Aux  livres. 


Tohimt  foAer 
Tome. 

Lui,  (indiiect  object 
Me. 

To  speak  to  me. 

To  speak  to  him,  (to  her.) 

To  write  to  him,  (to  her.) 

Me  parier. 
Luiparler. 
Lui^crire. 

To  write  to  me. 

M'^crire. 

To  speak  to  the  man. 

Parier  h  Thomme. 

To  speak  to  the  captam. 
To  write  to  the  captam. 

Parier  au  capitame. 
£crire  au  ci^itaine. 

Can  you  write  to  me? 

I  can  write  to  yon. 

Can  the  man' speak  to  you? 

He  can  speak  to  me. 

Will  yon  write  to  your  brother  ? 

I  will  write  to  him. 

The  basket 
The  carpet 
The  floor. 
The  cat 


Fonvez-Yous  m*6crire? 
Je  peux  vous  ^crire. 
L'homme  peut-il  vous  parier? 
n  pout  me  parier. 
Voulez-vous  ^eriie  k  votre  frtoel 
Je  veux  lui  ^criie. 


Le  panier. 
Le  tapis. 
Le  plancher. 
Le  chat 


Will  you  send  the  book  to  the  man  ? 

I  will  send  it  to  him. 

When  will  you  send  it  to  him  7 

I  will  send  it  4o  him  to-morrow. 


Voulez-TOUB    envoyer    le    livre    d 

rhomme? 
Je  yeux  le  lui  envoyer. 
Quand-youlez-vous  le  lui  envoyer? 
Je  veux  le  lui  envoyer  demain. 


lit  person. 
3d      " 


To  met     Me. 
To  him.   Him. 


Singular. 
Indirect  object  Direct  object 

or  Dative.  or  Aeeueative* 

Me  or  dmoi.  Me  or  mm. 


Itui — a  luL 


Le-^lui. 
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lit  peoon 

To  tw,        l/«. 

2d       " 

To  you.      You, 

3d       " 

To  them,    Them. 

PUJAAL. 

Nous  or  d  nou9.         Nona, 
Vou9  —  d  OOtM.  V0U8. 

Lew — d  eux.  Lee  or  etcx. 


Ohe,  Me,  lui,  for  the  indirect  object,  and  me,  le,  for  the  direct  object, 
ah^ays  [H-ecede  the  verb ;  while  d  mot,  d  Im,  for  the  indirect  object,  and 
moi,  lui,  for  the  direct  object,  always  follow  it  The  same  is  the  case  with 
naue  and  d  tume,  votte  and  d  voue,  lewr  and  d  ewe,  lee  and  eux.    Ex. 


Does  he  wish  to  speak  to  you  ? 

He  does  not  wish  to  apeak  to  me,  but 

to  yon. 
Bo  yon  wish  to  write  to  him? 
I  do  not  wish  to  write  to  him,  but  to 

his  brother. 


Vent-il  yoos  parier? 

n  ne  Tent  pas  parier  k  moi, 

YOUS. 

Voulez-vous  lui  ^crire? 
Je  ne  Teux  pas  torire  k  liu, 
son  firtoe. 


mk 


The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  personal  pronomis  must  be  placed 
m  the  sentence  :— 


SinguUar. 
It  to  me. 
It  to  him. 
It  to  us. 
It  to  yon. 
It  to  them. 


Plural. 
them  to  me. 
them  to  him. 
them  to  us. 
them  to  you. 
them  to  them. 


Singulier 
tMele, 
Lelui, 
t  Nous  le, 
t  Vous  le, 
Le  leur,  ^ 


Pbariel 
tmeles. 
les  lui. 
tnoasles. 
t  voofl  les. 
ksleur. 


When  will  you  send  me  the  basket? 
I  will  send  it  to  yon  to^y. 


Quand    voulez-yous    tm'en^oyer    le 

panier? 
Je  yenx  voue  fenyoyer  aujoord'hiiL 


In  the  following  manner  the  relative  pronoun  en,  some  of  it,  is  placed  with 
regard  to  the  personal  pronoun  :^ 


Some  to  me. 

tM'en. 

Some  to  him,  (to  her.) 

t  Lui  en. 

Some  tons. 

t  Nous  en. 

Some  to  you. 

t  Vous  en. 

Some  to  them. 

t  Leur  en. 

To  give. 

Donner  1. 

To  lend. 

Prtterl. 

Are  you  willing  to  give  me  some 

bread? 
I  am  willing  to  give  you  some. 
Will  you  lend  some  money  to  my 

brother? 
I  will  lend  some  to  him. 


Voulez-vous  me  donner  dn  pain? 

Je  veuz  voue  en  donner. 
Voulez-vous  pr6ter  de  I'argent  k  m 

fi^re? 
Je  venx  lui  en  pr6t«r. 
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^ 


f 
f 

O 


I 


§-    I 


A     ^S     Ji 

•^ :-  ^- 


^    a  I  I 

J3      pti      "A 


^     i2     ***    **» 


o      a      s  s 

-5    "S    S  -B 

'i  'i  'i  i 

.-St  . 

5       ^  ^ 


^    s 


^  I  I  I 

i  I  I  I 

T5  V  *>  ** 

5*  s*  B  a 

^  -B  'B  "B 

's  a 

i  i  i  i 


i  t 

s    -^ 


Hi 

< 

Pi 
P 
Hi 

Pi 


§  I 


i    i 


i 

a 


i    i   i    i 


's   a 


.*>    ^    «r    c 


i    B    B    < 

a  .s  .s    g 

^^  ©  ©  M 


^•^  .a  .a  ^ 

S      o  o  o 

•§  -^  -J?  -J? 

M  o  o  o 


© 

o 


o     -a 


1 

a 

I 


'-3  £ 

.3  55 

•-5*  •!»  -J*  •!• 
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KXERCISES. 
52. 

Has  the  carpenter  money  enough  to  buy  a  hammer? — He  has 
enough  of  it  to  buy  one. — Has  the  captain  money  enough  to  buy  a 
ship  1 — He  has  not  enough  to  buy  one. — Has  the  peasant  a  desire  to 
buy  some  bread  1 — He  has  a  desire  to  buy  some,  but  he  has  not  mo- 
ney enough  to  buy  some. — Has  your  son  paper  to  write  a  note  1 — 
He  has  not  any  to  write  one. — Have  you  time  to  see  my  brother  T — 
I  have  no  time  to  see  him. — Does  your  father  wish  to  see  me  T — He 
does  not  wish  to  see  you. — Has  your  servant  a  broom  to  sweep  the 
floor  1 — He  has  one  to  sweep  it. — Is  be  willing  to^weep  it  ? — ^He  is 
willing  to  sweep  it. — Has  the  sailor  money  to  buy  some  chocolate  * — 
He  has  none  to  buy  any. — Has  your  cook  money  to  buy  some  beef? 
— He  has  some  to  buy  some. — Has  he  money  to  buy  some  chickens  ? 
— ^He  has  some  to  buy  some. — Have  you  saJt  enough  to  salt  my 
beef? — I  have  enough  to  salt  it. — ^Will  your  friend  come  to  my  house 
in  order  to  see  me  ? — He  will  neither  come  (alter)  to  your  house  nor 
see  you. — Has  your  neighbor  a  desire  to  kill  his  horse  ? — He  has  bo 
desire  to  kill  it. — Will  you  kill  your  friends  ? — ^I  will  kill  only  my 
enemies. 

'         53. 

Can  you  cut  fne  some  breUd  ? — I  can  cut  you  some. — Have  you  a 
knife  to  cut  me  some  1 — ^I  have  one. — Can  you  mend  my  gloves ! — 
[  can  mend  them,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it. — Can  the  tailor  make 
me  a  coat  ? — He  can  make  you  one. — ^Will  you  speak  to  the  physi- 
cian ? — ^I  will  speak  to  him. — Does  your  son  wish  to  see  me  in  ordei 
to  speak  to  me? — He  wishes  to  see  you  in  order  to  give  you  a 
crown. — Does  he  wish  to  kill  me  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  kill  you ; 
he  only  wishes  to  see  you. — Does  the  son  of  our  old  friend  wish  to 
kill  an  ox  ? — He  wishes  to  kill  two. — ^Who  has  a  mind  to  kill  our 
cat  ? — ^Dur  neighbor's  boy  has  a  mind  to  kill  it. — How  much  money 
can  you  send  me  ? — I  can  send  you  twenty  francs. — ^Will  you  send 
me  my  carpet  ? — ^I  will  send  it  to  you. — ^Will  you  send  the  shoe- 
maker any  thing,  {quelque  chose  au  cordonnier  ?) — I  will  send  him 
my  shoes. — ^Will  you  send  him  your  coats  ? — No,  I  will  send  them 
to  the  tailor. — Can  the  tailor  send  me  my  coat  ? — ^He  cannot  send  it 
you. — Are  your  children  able  to  write  to  me  ? — They  are  able  to 
write  to  you.— Will  you  lend  me  your  basket  1 — ^I  will  lend  it  you. 

54. 
Have  you  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  ? — I  have  ope,  but  I  have  no 
wine  ;  I  have  only  tea. — Will  you  give  me  money  to  buy  some  ? — I 
will  give  you  some,  but  I  have  only  a  little.— Will  you  give  me  that 
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which  (ce  que)  you  have  t — I  wifl  give  it  you. — Can  you  drink  as 
much  wine  as  milkl — ^I  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.— 
Has  our  neighbor  any  wood  to  make  a  fire,  (dufeu  t) — He  has  some  to 
make  one,  (pour  en  f aire,)  but  he  has  no  money  to  buy  bread  and  but- 
ter.— ^Are  you  willing  to  lend  him  some  ? — I  am  willing  to  lend  him 
some. — ^Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  German  ? — ^I  wish  to  speak  to 
him. — ^Where  is  het — He  is  with  the  son  of  the  American,  (de 
VAmericain.) — ^Does  the  German  wish  to  speak  to  me  1 — He  wishes 
to  speak  to  you. — ^Does  he  wish  to  speak  to  my  brother  or  to  yours  t — 
He  wishes  to  speak  to  both. — Can  the  children  of  our  neighbor  work  t 
•—They  can  work,  but  they  will  not. 

65. 

Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  children  of  the  Dutchman  ? — ^I  wish 
to  speak  to  them. — What  will  you  give  them  ! — ^I  will  give  them 
good  cakes. — ^Will  you  lend  them  any  thing  ?-*•!  am  willing  to  lend 
them  something,  but  I  canftot  lend  them  any  thing ;  I  have  nothing. 
— ^Has  the  cook  some  more  salt  to  salt  the  beef  1 — ^He  has  a  little 
more. — Has  he  some  more  rice  ? — He  has  a  great  deal  more. — Will 
he  give  me  some  ? — ^He  will  give  yon  some. — ^Will  he  give  some  to 
my  little  boys  1 — ^He  will  give  them  some. — ^Will  he  kill  this  or  that 
chicken  t — He  will  neither  kill  this  nor  that. — ^Which  ox  will  he  kill  t 
— He  will  kill  that  of  the  good  peasant. — ^Will  he  kill  this  or  that  ox  t 
— He  will  kill  both. — ^Who  will  send  us  biscuits  1 — ^The  baker  will 
send  you  some. — Have  you  any  thing  to  (jct)  do  1 — ^I  have  nothing 
to  do. 

56. 

What  has  your  son  to  (^)  do  ? — He  has  to  write  to  his  good  friends 
and  to  the  captains.*-To  whom  do  you  wish  to  speak  ? — ^I  wish  to 
speak  to  the  Italians  and  to  the  French.— Do  you  wish  to  give  them 
some  money  t — ^I  wish  to  give  them  some.— Do  you  wish  to  give 
this  man  some  bread  1 — ^I  wish  to  give  him  some. — ^Will  you  give 
him  a  coat  1 — I  will  give  him  one. — ^Will  your  friends  give  me  some 
coffee  1 — ^They  will  give  you  some. — ^Will  you  lend  me  your  books  ! 
— I  will  lend  them  to  you. — Will  you  lend  your  neighbors  your  mat- 
tress ? — ^I  will  not  lend  it  to  them. — ^Will  you  lend  them  your  looking- 
glass? — I  wiU  lend  it  to  them. — ^To  whom  (d  qui)  will  you  lend 
your  umbrellas  1 — ^I  will  lend  them  to  my  friends.— -To  whom  (d  qui) 
does  your  friend  wish  to  lend  his  linen  1— He  will  lend  it  to  nobody. 
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Tovihiml 

Whom? 
What? 


A  qui  ?  (a  qaeaftioii  Mowed  by  Che 

object  indirect  in  the  dative.) 
Forpenons:  qui? 
For  things:  que?  quoi? 


Sabject 

or 

Kominative. 


THC  FOUR  CASES  OF  THB  INTERR06ATIYB  PRONOUNS  : 

Qui?  Who?^Que?  Quoi?  What? 
For  per  eons.       " 


ive.  ) 


Who? 


Object  mdi-l  ^ZiT" 
nit  in  the}.     ^^• 
Genitive,     j    ^j^^^^ 


Dative. 


^Whoee? 


Object 


di.) 
rect  or  Ac-  V  Whom  ? 


What? 


Of  what, 
(flUot 
from 
what?) 


To  what? 


What? 


Qni? 


De  qni? 


A  qni? 


Qui? 


For  thinge. 
que?  qooit 

deqnoi? 

fcqnoi? 
que?  quoi? 


cnsative.       ) 

Qui  ?  who  7  has  no  plural,  and  always  refeis  to  persons,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex,  as  who  in  Engiish. 

Que  ?  and  quoi  ?  What  ?  have  no  plural,  and  always  relate  to  things. 

Ohs.  A.  Always  use  que  for  things  before  a  verb,  and  never  quoi  as  the 
subject  and  object  dh«ct  or  accusative. 


To  answer. 
To  answer  the  man. 
To  answer  the  men. 


R^pondre  4. 
R^pondre  &  I'homme. 
R^pondre  auz  hommes. 


Ohs.  B.  There  are  many  verbs  in  English  after  which  the  preposition 
to  may  or  may  not  be  expressed ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  French,  where 
to,  d,  must  be  expressed. 


To  whom  do  you  wish  to  answer? 
I  wish  to  answer  to  my  brother. 

To  answer  him. 

To  answer  them. 


A  qui  voulez-vous  r^pondre  ? 
Je  veux  r^pondre  ft.  mon  iHre. 
Lui  r^pondre. 
Leur  r^pondre. 


To  answer  the  note. 
Toansvfer  it 


R^pondre  au  billet 
Y  r^pondie. 
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To  it,  to  them. 

To  answer  the  notes. 

To  anajwer  them. 
Will  you  answer  my  note  ? 
I  will  answer  it. 


R^pondre^az  billets. 
Y  r^pondre.  * 

Voulez-voos  r^pondre  t  men  omet  I 
Je  veux  y  r€pondr^. 


The  play,  the  theatre. 

Le  theatre. 

The  ball. 

Lebal. 

Plural 

To  or  at  the  play. 

Au  th^itre, 

aux  th^atMs 

To  or  at  the  ball. 

Au  bal, 

aux  bals. 

To  or  at  the  garden. 

Au  jardin, 

aux  jardios. 

The  storehouse,                " 

► 

The  magazine, 

(-Le  magasin. 

The  warehouse. 

\ 

The  counting-house. 

Le  comptobr. 

The  market. 

Le  march*. 

There,  thither. 

y. 

To  go  there,  thither. 

y  alter. 

To  be  there. 

Y  Stre. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  play  ? 

Voulez-vous  aller 

anth^Mie? 

I  wish  to  go  there. 

Je  veux  y  aller. 

Is  your  brother  at  the  play? 

^  Votre  fr6re  est-il 

au  th^tre  ? 

He  is  there. 

11  y  est. 

He  is  not  there. 

11  u'y  est  pas. 

Where  is  he? 

Oil  est-il? 

In. 
Is  your  father  in  his  garden  ? 
He  is  there. 

Where  is  the  merchant  ? 
He  is  in  his  storehouse. 

What  have  you  to  do? 

I  have  nothing  to  do. 

What  has  the  man  to  drink? 

Ho  has  nothing  to  drink. 

Have  you  any  thing  to  do  ? 

I  have  to  answer  a  note. 

I  have  to  speak  to  your  brother 


Dane. 

Votre  p^re  est-il  daur'son  jardin? 

II  y  est. 

OU  est  le  marchand  ? 

Oti  le  marchand  est-il? 

II  est  dans  son  magasin. 

Qu'avez-vous  t  faire  ? 

Je  n'ai  rien  h  faire. 

L'homme  qu*a-t-il  ii^'boire? 

II  n*a  rien  k  boire. 

Avez-vous  quelque  chose  h  faire  1 

J'ai  t  r^pondre  k  un  billet. 

J'ai  H  parler  k  votre  frtee. 


T«RBlfTy*FUtST 

EXERCISES. 
57. 

Will  you  write  to  me  ? — ^I  will  write  to  yoa. — ^Will  you  write  to 
ihe  Italkin  1 — ^I  will  write  to  him. — ^Will  your  brother  write  to  the 
EngUsh  ?— He  will  write  to  them,  bi^t  they  haye  no  mind  to  answer 
him. — ^Will  you  answer  your  frieud? — ^I  will  answer  him.-^Biit 
whom  will  yon  answer  ? — ^I  will  answer  my  good  fiufaer.«-Will  yoa 
not  answer  your  good  friends  ?--^I  will  snswer  them.— Who  will 
write  to  yoa  ? — ^The  Russian  wishes  to  write  to  me.-^WiU  yoa  an- 
swer him  1 — I  will  not  answer  him. — ^Who  will  write  to  our  fViends  1 
— ^The  children  of  our  neighbor  will  write  to  them. — ^Will  they  an- 
swer them  I — They  will  answer  them. — To  whom  do  you  wish  to 
write  1 — ^I  wish  to  write  to  the  Russian. — ^Wili  he  answer  you  1 — He 
wishes  to  answer  me,  but  he  cannot. — Can  the  Spaniards  answer 
us  1 — ^They  cannot  answer  us,  but  we  can  answer  them. — To  whom 
do  you  wish  to  send  this  note  1 — ^I  will  send  it  to  the  joiner. 

58.  « 

What  have  you  to  do  1 — ^I  have  to  write.— What  have  you  to 
write  1 — I  have  to  write  a  note. — ^To  whom  ? — To  the  carpenter. — 
What  has  your  father  to  drink  1 — He  has  to  drink  some  good  wine.— 
Has  your  servant  any  thing  to  drink  V — He  has  to  drink  some  tea.— 
What  has  the  shoemaker  to  do  1 — He  has  to  mend  my  shoes. — ^What 
have  you  to  mendl — I  have  to  mend  my  thread  stockings. — To 
whom  have  you  to  speak  1 — I  have  to  speak  to  the  captain. r— When 
will  you  speak  to  him  ? — To-day. — ^Where  will  you  speak  to  him  1 — 
At  his  house.— To  whom  has  your  brother  to  speak  1 — He  has  to 
speak  to  your  son.- What  has  the  Englishman  to  do  1 — He  has  to 
answer  a  note. — ^Which  note  has  he  to  answer  1— He  has  to  answer 
that  of  the  good  German. — Have  I  to  answer  the  note  of  the  French- 
man 1 — You  have  to  answer  it. — ^Which  note  have  you  to  answer  1 
— I  have  to  answer  that  of  my  good  friend. — Has  your  father  to  an- 
swer a  note  1 — He  has  to  answer  one,  (d  un  billet.) — ^Who  has  to  an- 
swer notes  1 — Our  children  have  to  answer  a  few. — ^Will  you  answer 
the  notes  of  the  merchants  1 — ^I  will  answer  them. — ^Will  your  bro- 
ther answer  this  or  that  note  ? — He  will  answer  neither  this  nor  that. 
— ^Will  any  one  answer  my  note  ] — No  one  will  answer  it. 

59. 

Which  notes  will  your  father  answ  er  1 — He  will  answer  only  thoa'i 
of  his  good  friends. — Will  he  answer  my  note  ? — He  will  answer  it. 
— Have  you  to  answer  any  one  1 — I  have  to  answer  no  one. — Who 
will  answer  my  notes  1 — Your  friends  will  answer  them. — Have  you 
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a  mind  to  go  to  the  ball  1 — ^I  have  a  mind  to  go  there.— -When  will 
you  go  there? — ^To-day. — At  what  o'clock  1^-At  half-past  ten. — 
When  Mlill  yon  take  yoor  boy  to  the  play  1 — ^I  will  take  him  there  to- 
morrow.— ^At  what  o'clock  will  you  take  him  there  ? — At  a  quarter 
to  six. — Where  is  your  son  t — ^He  is  at  the  play. — ^Is  your  friend  at 
the  ball  1 — He  is  there. — Where  is  the  merchant ! — ^He  is  at  his 
counting-house. — ^Where  do  you  wish  to  take  me  to  ? — ^I  wish  to  take 
you  to  my  warehouse. — ^Where  does  your  cook  wish  to  go  to  ?— He 
wishes  to  go  to  the  market. — Is  your  brother  at  the  market  1 — He  is 
not  there. — Where  is  he  1 — ^He  is  in  his  magazine. 

60. 

Where  is  the  Dutchman  ? — He  is  in  his  garret. — ^Will  you  come 
to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  play  1 — ^I  will  come  (edler)  to  you,  but  I 
have  no  mind  to  go  to  the  play. — ^Where  is  the  Irishman  1 — ^He  is  at 
the  market. — ^To  which  theatre  do  you  wish  to  g5 1 — ^I  wish  to  go  to 
that  of  the  French. — ^Will  you  go  to  my  garden  of  to  that  of  the 
Scotchman  1 — ^I  will  go  neither  to  yours  nor  to  that  of  the  Scotch- 
man ;  I  wish  to  go  to  that  of  the  Italian. — Does  the  physician  wish 
to  go  to  our  storehouses  or  to  those  of  the  Dutch  ? — ^He  will  go  nei- 
ther to  yours  nor  to  those  of  the  Dutch,  but  to  those  of  the  French.— 
What  do  you  wish  to  buy  at  the  market  1 — ^I  wish  to  buy  a  basket 
and  some  carpets. — ^Where  will  you  take  them  to  1 — ^I  will  take  them 
home. 

61. 

How  many  carpets  do  you  wish  to  buy  1 — ^I  wish  to  buy  two. — To 
whom  do  you  wish  to  giye  them  1 — ^I  will  give  them  to  my  servant. 
— ^Has  he  a  mind  to  sweep  the  floor  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  do  it,  but  he 
has  no  time. — ^Have  the  English  many  storehouses  1 — ^They  have 
many. — Have  the  French  as  many  dogs  as  cats  1 — They  have  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Have  you  many  guns  in  your 
warehouses  1 — ^We  have  many  there,  but  we  have  but  little  corn. — 
Do  you  wish  to  see  our  guns  ? — I  will  go  into  your  warehouses  in 
order  to  see  them. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  any  thing  ? — ^I  do  wish  to 
buy  something. — What  do  you  wish  to  buy] — ^I  wish  to  buy  a 
pocket-book,  a  looking-glass,  and  a  pistol. — ^Where  will  you  buy  your 
trunk  1 — I  will  buy  it  at  the  market. — Have  you  as  much  wine  as 
tea  in  your  storehouses  1 — ^We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Who  wishes  to  tear  my  linen  1 — No  one  wishes  to  tear  it. 

62. 

Will  the  English  give  us  some  bread  1 — They  will  give  you  some. 
— Will  they  give  us  as  much  butter  as  bread  ? — ^They  will  give  you 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.— Will  you  give  this  man  a 
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franc  1 — ^I  will  give  him  several. — How  many  francs  will  you  give 
himi — I  will  give  him  five. — ^What  will  the  French  lend  usi — 
They  will  lend  us  many  books. — Have  you  lime  to  write  t^  the  mer- 
chant 1 — ^I  wish  to  write  to  him,  but  I  have  no  time  to-day. — When 
will  you  answer  the  German  1 — I  will  answer  him  to-morrow. — At 
what  o'clock  1 — ^At  eight. — Where  does  the  Spaniard  wish  to  go  to  ? 
— He  wishes  to  go  no  whither. — Does  your  servant  wish  to  warm 
my  broth  1 — He  wishes  to  warm  it. — Is  he  willing  to  make  my  fire  ? 
— He  is  willing  to  make  it. — ^Where  does  the  baker  wish  to  go  to  ? — 
He  wishes  to  go  to  the  wood. — ^Where  is  the  youth  1 — He  is  at  the 
play. — ^Who  is  at  the  captain's  ball  1 — Our  children  and  our  friends 
are  tl^ere. 
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To  or  at  the  comer. 
To  or  at  the  hole. 

In  the  hole,  m  the  hole& 

Sing,                     Piur. 
Au  coin,                  aux  coins. 
Au  trou,                 aox  trous,  (See  n. 

1.  Leas.  IX.) 
Dans  le  trou,          dans  lee  trous. 

To  or  at  the  bottom. 

To  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag. 

At  the  comer  of  the  fire. 

Au  fond. 

An  fond  dn  sac- 

Au  coin  du  feu. 

To  or  at  the  end. 
To  the  end  of  the  road. 
To  the  end  of  the  roads. 
The  road. 

Au  bout 

Au  bout  du  chemm. 
Au  bout  des  chemius. 
Le  chemin. 

To  tend  for. 
To  go  for,  to  fetch. 
Will  you  send  for  soine  wine  ? 

I  win  send  for  some. 

Will  your  boy  go  for  some  bread  1 

He  will  not  go  for  any. 

I  will  send  for  the  physician. 

I  will  send  for  him. 

He  will  send  for  my  brothers. 

He  will  send  for  them. 


Envoyer  chereher. 

AUer  chereher. 

Voulez-vous   envoyer   chereher   du 

vin? 
Je  veux  en  envoyer  chereher. 
Votre  gar9on  veut-il  aller  chereher 

du  pain? 
n  ne  veut  pas  en  aller  chereher. 
Je  veux  envoyer  chereher  le  m^de-' 

cin. 
Je  veux  I'envoyer  chereher. 
II  veut  envoyer  chereher  mes  frdres. 
D  veut  les  envoyer  chereher. 
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Will  yoa  send  for  glasses  ? 
I  will  send  for  some. 


Voulez-Toos    onvoyer  chercher  dee 

verres? 
Je  yeuz  en  envoyer  chercher. 


What  have  you  to  do  ? 

I  have  to  go  to  the  market 

What  have  you  to  drink  ? 

We  have  to  drink  some  good  wme. 

You  have  to  mend  your  stockings. 


I  Qu'avez-vous  k  faire  ?  . 

J'ai  k  aller  au  march^. 
Qu'avez-vous  k  boire  ? 
Nous  avons  k  boire  de  bon  viu. 
Vous  avez  k  raccommoder  vo»  bas. 


They  have. 
What  have  the  men  to  do  ? 
They  have  to  go  to  the  storehouse. 


Jla  ont. 

Les  hommes  qu^onUiU  k  fairs? 

lis  ant  k  aller  au  magasin. 


This  evening,  (to-night) 
In  the  evening. 
This  morning. 
In  the  morning. 


Ce  soir. 
t  Le  soir. 
Ce  matin, 
t  Le  matin. 


Now,  at  present  |  A  pr^nt 


Thou, 
Thou  hast — ^thou  art. 
Art  thou  fatigued  ? 
I  am  not  fatigued. 
Are  the  men  tired  ? 


Tu  as— Tu  es. 

Es-tu  fatigu^  ? 

Je  ne  suis  pas  fatigu^. 

Les  hommes  sont-ils  fatigu^t  ? 


Obs.  The  adjective  in  French,  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  noun  or  pronoiin, 
must  agree  with  it  in 'number;  that  is,  if  the  noun  or  pronoun  ig  in.  the 
plural,  the  adjective  must  take  an  *. 

They  are  not  tired.  |  lis  ne  sont  pas  fatigud«. 


Thou  wilt  (wishest) — thou  art  able, 
(canst) 

Art  thou  willing  to  make  my  fire  ? 

I  am  willing  to  make  it,  but  I  can- 
not 


Tu  veux — ^tu  peux. 

Veux-tu  faire  mon  feu  ? 
Je  veux  le  faire,  mais  je  ne  peux 
pas 


*  In  addressing  one  another  the  French  use  the  second  person  plural,  as 
in  English.  The  second  person  sing^ular,  however,  is  employed :  1.  In  sub- 
lime or  serious  style,  and  in  poetry ;  2.  It  is  a  mark  of  intimacy  among 
friends,  and  is  used  by  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  husbandii 
and  wives,  towards  one  another :  in  general  it  implies  familiarity  founded  on 
afiection  and  fondness,  or  hatred  and  contempt. 
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J^thon  afiraid? 

I  am  not  afraid,  I  am  cold. 

Art  thoa  hungry  ? 


f  As-ta  peur  ? 

t  Je  n'ai  pas  pear ;  j'ai  finid. 

t  AB-tu  faim  ? 


ToaelL 

To  tell,  to'aay. 

To  tell  some  one,  to  say  to  some 

one. 

The  word. 
Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  make  the 

fire? 
I  will  tell  him  to  make  it 


Vendre  4 

Dire  *  4,  (takes  the  preposition  de 

before  the  verb.) 
Dire  It  quelqu'nn. 

Lemot 

Voulez-voos  dire  an  domestiqiie  4e 

faire  le  feu  7 
Je  venx  lui  dire  de  le  fairs. 


Thy. 
Thine. 
Thy  book— thy  books. 


Sing.  Ton-  Plvr.  tea. 

—  Le  tieu,  — les  tiens. 

—  Tonlivre — tes  livresL 


EXERCISES. 
63. 
Will  you  seiul  for  some  sugar  ?•— I  will  send  for  some. — Son,  (m^u 
JSU^)  wilt  thou  go  for  some  cakes  ? — ^Yes,  father,  {mon  pdre,)  I  will 
go  for  some. — Whither  wilt  thou  go  ? — ^I  will  go  into  the  garden. — 
Who  is  in  the  garden  1 — The  children  of  our  friends  are  there. — 
Will  you  send  for  the  physician  ? — I  will  send  for  him. — ^Who  will 
go  for  my  brother  I — My  servant  will  go  for  him.-rWhere  is  he  1 — 
He  is  in  his  counting-house. — Will  you  give  me  my  broth  1 — I  will 
give  it  you. — Where  is  it  I — It  is  at  the  corner  of  the  fire. — Will  you 
give  me  some  money  to  (pour)  fetch  some  milk  1 — I  will  give  you 
some  to  fetch  some, — ^Where  is  your  money  1 — ^It  is  in  my  counting- 
house  :  will  you  go  for  it  1 — I  will  go  for  it. — ^Will  you  buy  my  horse  1 
— I  cannot  buy  it ;  I  have  no  money. — ^Where  is  your  cat  I — It  is  in 
the  hole. — In  which  hole  is  it  ? — In  the  hole  of  the  garret. — Where 
is  this  man^s  dog  ]-^It  is  in  a  corner  of  the  ship. — ^Where  has  ihn 
peasant  his  corn  1 — He  has  it  in  his  bag. — Has  he  a  cat  1 — He  has 
one. — Where  is  it  1 — It  is  at  the  bottom  ^f  the  bag. — Is  your  cat  in 
this  bag  1 — It  is  in  it. 

64. 

Have  you  any  thing  to  do  ? — ^I  have  something  to  do. — What  have 

you  to  do  1 — I  have  to  mend  my  stockings,  and  to  go  to  the  end  of  thi 

road. — Who  is  at  the  end  of  the  road  1 — My  father  is  there. — Ha 

your  cook  any  thing  to  drinki — He  has  to  drink  some  wine  and  som ; 
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good  broth. — Can  you  give  me  as  much  butter  as  bread! — ^I  ean  give 
you  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former, — Can  our  friend  drink  as 
much  wine  as  coffee  1 — He  cannot  drink 'so  much  of  the  latter  as  of 
the  former. — Have  you  to  speak  to  any  one  1 — I  have  to  speak  to 
several  men. — To  how  many  men  have  you  to  speak  1 — ^I  have  to 
speak  to  four. — ^When  have  you  to  speak  to  them  1 — ^This  evening. — 
At  what  o'clock  1 — ^At  a  quarter  to  nine. — ^When  can  you  go  to  the 
market  1 — ^I  can  go  thither  in  the  morning. — ^At  what  o'clock  1-^At 
half-past  seven. — ^When  will  you  go  to  the  Frenchman  ? — I  will  go 
to  him  to-night. — ^Will  you  go  to  the  physician  in  the  morning  or  in 
the  evening  ? — I  will  go  to  him  in  the  morning. — ^At  what  o'clock  1 — 
At  a  quarter  past  ten. 

66. 

Have  you  to  write  as  many  notes  as  the  Englishman  1 — ^I  have  to 
write  fewer  of  them  than  he. — ^Will  you  speak  to  the  German  ? — ^I  will 
speak  to  him. — ^When  will  you  speak  to  him  1 — At  present, — ^Where 
is  he  1 — He  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood. — Will  you  go  to  the 
market  1 — ^I  will  go  thither  to  (pour)  buy  some  linen. — ^Do  your  neigh- 
bors not  wish  to  go  to  the  market  1 — They  cannot  go  thither ;  they 
are  fatigued. — Hast  thou  tlie  courage  to  go  to  the  wood  in  the  even- 
ing 1 — I  have  the  courage  to  go  thither,  but  not  in  the  evening. — ^Are 
your  children  able  to  answer  my  notes  1 — ^They  are  able  to  answer 
them. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  say  to  the  servant  1 — I  wish  to  tell  him 
to  make  the  fire  and  to  sweep  the  warehouse. — ^Will  you  tell  your 
brother  to  sell  me  his  horse  1 — ^I  will  tell  him  to  sell  it  you. — What 
do  you  wish  to  tell  me  1 — I  wish  to  tell  you  a  word. — Whom  do  you 
wish  to  see  1 — ^I  wish  to  see  the  Scotchman. — Have  you  any  thing 
to  tell  him  1 — I  have  to  tell  him  a  few  words. — ^Which  books  does 
my  brother  wish  to  sell  ? — He  wishes  to  sell  thine  and  his  own. 
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To  go  out. 

To  remain,  to  stay. 
When  do  you  wish  to  go  out  ? 
I  ^ish  to  go  out  uow. 


Sortir  2  *. 

Rester  1. 

Qaand  voulez-vous  sortir  7 

Je  yeux  sortir  k  present 


To  remain  (to  stay)  at  home.        Rester  t  la  maison.' 

^ 

^  La  maisofif  the  house,  is  a  feminine  noun,  tlie  article  of  such  nouns  be- 
ing for  the  singular  Zo.  This  class  of  nouns  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 
'See  Note  1,  Less.  XIX.) 
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Here, 

/«,y. 

To  remain  here. 

Roster  icL 

There, , 

My. 

Will  you  stay  here? 

I  will  stay  here. 

Je  veux  y  rester. 

Will  your  friend  remain  there  \ 

Votre  ami  veut-il  rester  Ik  ? 

He  wiU  not  stoy  there. 

11  ne  vent  pas  y  rester. 

Will  you  go  to  your  brother? 

Voulez-vous  aller  chez  votre  fr^re  T 

I  will  go  to  him. 

Je  veux  y  aller. 

The  pleasure.        ^  ,      i  •  • 
The  favor.            J  Le  plaieir. 

To  give  pleasure. 

Faire  pla»r.            . 

To  do  a  favor. 

Faire  un  plaisir. 

Are  you  going? 

Allez-vous  ? 

I  am  going. 

Jevais. 

I  am  not  gomg. 

Je  ne  vais  pas. 

Thou  art  going. 

Tuvas. 

-Is  he  going  ? 

Va-t-il? 

He  goes,  or  is  going. 

11  va. 

He  is  not  going. 

11  ne  va  pas. 

Are  we  going  ? 

Allons-nous? 

We  go,  or  are  going. 

NousaUons. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Qu^aHez-vousAure? 

I  am  going  to  read. 

Je  vais  lire. 

To  read. 

Lire  4*. 

Are  you  going  to  your  brotlier  ? 

Allez-vous  chez  votre  firteeY 

I  am  going  there. 

Ty  vais. 

Where  is  he  going  to  ? 

Od  va-t-il  ? 

He  is  going  to  his  father. 

11  va  chez  son  ptoe.  . 

All,  every. 

Sing.  Tout    Plur.  Tou9. 

Every  day. 

Tous  les  joun. 

Every  morning. 

Every  evening. 

Tons  les  soin. 

It  is. 

11  est. 

Late. 

Tard. 

What  o'clock  is  it? 

Quelle'  heure  est-il  7 

*  The  interrogative  pronoun  quelle  is  here  in  the  feminine  gender,  agree- 
ing with  the  feminine  noun  A«vr«,  hour.     (See  Note  2,  Lesson  XIXO 
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It  is  three  o*clock. 

It  is  twelve  o'clock. 

It  is  a  quarter  past  twelve. 

It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. 

It  is  half-past  one. 


II  est  trois  henrea. 
II  est  midi. 

II  est  midi  et  quart,  (or  et  nn  quart.) 
II  est  six  heures  moins  un  quart. 
II  est  une  heure  et  demie.      (See 
Note  2,  Less.  XIX.) 


To  he  acqttainted  withf  (to  JcTiotD.) 
To  be  acquainted  with  (to  know)  a 
man. 


Connaitre  *  4. 
Conuaitre  un  homme. 


Need. 

To  want 

To  be  in  want  of, 

I  want  it. 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 
Are  you  in  want  of  this  knife  ? 
I  am  not  in  want  of  it. 
Are  you  in  want  of  these  knives  7 
I  am  in  want  of  them. 
I  am  not  in  want  of  them. 
I  am  not  in  want  of  any  thmg. 
Is  he  in  want  of  money  ? 
He  is  not  in  want  of  any. 


Of  what? 
What  are  you  in  want  of  7 
What  do  you  want  7 


BeeotUf  (is  always  followed  by  the 
preposition  de.) 

Avoir  besoin  de. 

J'en  ai  besoin.  • 

Avez-vous  besoin  de  ce  cwuteau  ? 

Je  n'en  ai  pas  besoin. 

Avez-vous  besoin  de  ces  eouteanx? 

J'en  ai  besoin. 

Je  n'en  ai  pas  besom. 

Je  n'ai  besoin  de  rien. 

A-t-il  besoin  d'argent  7 

II  n'en  a  pas  besoin. 


I  De  quoi  ? 

\  De  quoi  avez-vous  beooin? 


OBJECT  INDIRECT  IN  THE  GENITIVE  OF  THE  PERSONAL  FR0N0UN& 

(See  Lesson  XX.) 

Of  me,      of  thee,        of  him.  I  De  moi,      de  toi,      de  lui,  (en,)  ' 

Of  us,       of  you,         of  them.         {  De  nous,    de  vous,   d'eux,  («fi.) 


Is  your  father  in  want  of  me? 

Ho  is  in  want  of  you. 

Are  you  in  want  of  these  books  7 

I  am  in  want  orthem. 

Is  he  m  want  of  my  brothers  7 

He  is  in  want  of  them. 


Votre  p^re  a-t-il  besoin  de  moi  ? 

II  a  besoin  de  vous. 

Avez-vous  besoin  de  ces  livresT 

J'en  ai  besoin. 

A-t-il  besoin  de  mes  fr^res  7 

II  a  besoin  d'eux. 

n  en  a  besom.* 


'  The  forrow  of  these  two  expressions  is  the-  more  polite  with  reapeet  to 
penom,  th«  latt«r  being  more  oommouly  used  for  thingiB. 
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EXERCISES. 

66. 

Will  you  do  me  a  fitvor  1 — ^Yea,  air,  what  one,  (lequel  f) — Will  you 
tell  my  servant  to  make  the  fire  1 — I  will  teU  him  to  make  it. — Wil! 
you  tell  him  to  sweep  the  warehouses  1 — I  will  tell  him  to  8wee{: 
them. — ^What  will  you  tell  your  father  1 — I  will  tell  him  to  sell  yor. 
his  horse. — Will  you  tell  your  son  to  go  to  my  father? — 1  will  tel' 
him  to  go  to  him,  (y.) — Have  you  any  thing  to  tell  me  1 — I  havi 
nothing  to  tell  you. — ^Have  you  any  thing  to  say  to  my  father  1 — i 
have  a  word  to  say  to  him. — ^Do  these  men  wish  to  sell  their  car> 
petsi — ^They  do  not  wish  to  sell  them. — ^John!  (Jean)  art  tho«i 
aere,  (/«.') — ^Yes,  sir,  I  am  here,  {fy  ruis,) — ^What  art  thou  goin-j 
to  do? — ^I  am  going  to  your  hatter  to  (pour)  tell  him  to  mend  yoti - 
hat. — ^Wilt  thou  go  to  the  tailor  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  coats? — 1 
will  go  to  him,  (y.) — ^Are  you  willing  to  go  to  the  market? — I  a:'i 
willing  to  go  thither. — ^What  has  your  merchant  to  sell  ? — iHe  has  i*» 
sell  some  beautiful  leather  gloves,  combs,  good  cloth,  and  fine  wood- 
en baskets. — Has  he  any  iron  guns  to  sell  ? — He  has  some  to  sell. — 
Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his  horses  ? — He  wishes  to  sell  them  to 
you. — Have  you  any  thing  to  sell  ? — I  have  nothing  to  sell. 

67. 

Is  it  late? — ^It  is  not  late. — ^What  o'clock  is  it? — It  is  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  the  captain  wish  to  go  out  ? — 
He  wishes  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to  eight. — What  are  you  going  to 
do  ? — ^I  am  going  to  read. — ^What  have  you  to  read  ? — ^I  have  to  read 
a  good  book. — ^Will  you  lend  it  to  me  ? — I  will  lend  it  you. — When 
will  you  lend  it  me? — ^I  will  lend  it  you  to-morrow. — Have  you  a 
mind  to  go  out  ? — ^I  have  no  mind  to  go  out. — Are  you  willing  to 
stay  here,  my  dear  {cher)  friend  ? — I  cannot  remain  here. — Whithei 
have  you  to  go  ? — I  have  to  go  to  the  counting-house. — ^When  will 
you  go  to  the  ball? — To-night. — ^At  what  o'clock  ? — ^At  midnight.— 
Do  you  go  to  the  Scotchman  in  the  evening  or  in  the  morning  ? — ] 
go  to  him  (y)  (both)  in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning. — Where  are 
you  going  to  now  ? — ^I  ana  going  to  the  theatre. — Where  is  your  son 
going  to  ? — He  is  going  no  whither ;  .ie  is  going  to  stay  at  horae  to 
{^pour)  write  his  notes. — ^Where  is  your  brother? — He  is  at  his 
warehouse. -*-Does  he  not  wish  to  go  out  ? — ^No,  sir,  he  does  not 
wish  to  go  out. — ^What  is  he  going  to  do  there  ? — He  is  going  to 
M'rite  to  his  friends. — ^Will  you  stay  here  or  there? — I  will  stay 
there. — Where  will  your  father  stay  ? — He  will  stay  there.— Has  our 
friend  a  mind  to  stay  in  the  garden  ? — He  has  a  mind  lo  stay  there. 
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68. 
At  what  o'clock  is  the  Dutchman  at  home  ? — He  is  at  home  every 
evening  at  a  quarter  past  nine. — When  does  your  cook  go  to  the 
market  1 — He  goes  thither  every  morning  at  half-past  five. — ^When 
does  our  neighbor  go  to  the  Irishmen  I — He  goes  to  them  (y)  every 
day. — At  what  o'clock  1 — ^At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. — What 
do  you  wish  to  buy  1 — ^I  do  not  wish  to  buy  any  thing ;  but  my  fa- 
ther wishes  to  buy  an  ox. — ^Does  he  wish  to  buy  this  or  that  ox  1 — 
He  wishes  to  buy  neither  this  nor  that. — ^Which  one  {lequeT)  does 
he  wish  to  buy  1 — ^He  wishes  to  buy  your  friend's,  {celui  de  votre 
ami,) — Has  the  merchant  one  more  coat  to  sell  1 — He  has  one  more, 
but  he  does  not  wish  to  sell  it. — Has  this  man  one  knife  more  to 
sell? — He  has  not  one  more  {plus  de)  knife  to  sell ;  but  he  has  a 
few  more  guns  to  sell. — ^When  will  he  sell  them  1 — He  will  sell  them 
to-day. — Where? — At  his  warehouse. — Do  you  wish  to  see  my 
friend  1 — I  do  wish  to  see  him  in  order  to  know  him. — Do  you  wish 
to  know  my  children  1 — ^I  do  wish  to  know  them. — How  many  chil- 
dren have  you  1 — I  have  only  two  ;  but  my  brother  has  more  than  I : 
he  has  six  of  them. — ^Does  that  man  wish  to  drink  too  much  wine  % 
— He  wishes  to  drink  too  much  of  it. — Have  you  wine  enough  to 
(Jrink  ? — ^I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Does  your  brother  wish 
to  buy  too  many  cakes  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  a  great  many^  but  not 
too  many. 

69. 
Can  you. lend  me  a  knife  1 — I  can  lend  you  one. — Can  your  father 
lend  me  a  book  1 — He  can  lend  you  several. — ^What  are  you  in  want 
of? — ^I  am  in  want  of  k  good  gun. — ^Are  you  in  want  of  this  picture  I 
— ^I  am  in  want  of  it. — ^Does  your  brother  want  money  ? — ^He  does 
not  want  any. — Does  he  want  some  shoes  ? — ^He  does  not  want  any. 
— ^What  does  he  want  1 — He  wants  nothing. — ^Are  you  in  want  of 
these  sticks  ? — ^I  am  in  want  of  them. — ^Who  wants  some  sugar  1 — 
Nobody  wants  any. — Does  anybody  want  pepper  T — Nobody  wants 
any. — What  do  I  want? — You  want  nothing. — Does  your  father 
want  these  or  those  pictures  ? — He  wants  neither  these  nor  those. — 
Are  you  in  want  of  me  ? — ^I  am  in  want  of  you. — ^When  do  you  virant 
me  ? — ^At  present. — ^What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ? — I  have  a  word 
to  say  to'you. — Is  your  son  in  want  of  us  ? — ^He  is  in  want  of  you  and 
your  brothers. — ^Are  yon  in  want  of  my  servants  ? — ^I  am  in  want  of 
them. — Does  any  one  want  my  brother  ? — No  one  wants  him. — Does 
your  father  want  any  thing  ? — He  does  not  want  any  thing. — What 
does  the  Englishman  want  ? — He  wants  some  linen. — Does  he  not 
vvant  some  jewels  ? — He  does  not  want  any. — ^What  does  the  sailor 
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want  1 — ^He  wants  some  bisemts,  some  milk,  cheese,  and  butter. — 
Are  you  going  to  giro  me  any  thing  ? — ^I  am  going  to  give  yoa  some 
bread  and  wine. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— Ftn^^5tla/n^«  Le^<m. 
THE  PRESENT  TENSE 

To  find  the  present  tense  of  a  verb  its  present  participle  most  be 
known,  as  it  serves  to  form  the  three  persons  pluraL'  It  always  ends  in 
antf  and  as  all  grammars  and  dictionaries  give  it,  it  is  easily  formed,  and 
almost  gnessed  at  by  leameis.* 

The  first,  second,  and  third  pennns  plural  of  the  present  tense  are  formed 
by  changing  the  syllable  ant  of  the  present  participle  into'  ona  for  the  first 
person,  into  ez  for  the  second,  and  into  ent  for-the  third.*    Ex. 

FIRST  GONJUOATION. 

Infinitive.        Present  participle.  I      Infinitif.       Participe  present. 
To  speak,  speaking.  |        Parler,  parianf. 

FRESENT. 

I  speak,  thou  speakest,  he  speaks.      I  Je  parle,  tu  partes,  il  pari«. 

We  speak,  you  speak,  they  speak,      j  Nous  parlonv,  vous  parley,  ilsparlenf. 

SECOND   CONJUGATION. 

Finir,        finissant. 
Je  finis,  tu  fiuis,  il  fiui^ 
Nous  finissons,  yous  finisscz,  Os  finis- 
sent 

^  The  present  of  the  indicative,  the  participle,  and  the  infinitive,  are 
primitive  parts  of  the  verb.  The  other  primitives  are  the  preterite  definite 
and  the  participle  past. 

'  The  formation  of  the  present  tense  from  the  infinitive  presents  too 
many  exceptions,  they  being  almost  as  nmnerous  as  the  difierent  termina- 
tions of  the  various  infinitives,  and  is  consequently  too  difficult  for  begin- 
ners. 

'  lu  all  the  four  conjugations  the  second  person  singular  has  an  s.*  In 
the  first  conjugation  the  third  person  singular  is  the  same  as  the  first  person ; 
in  the  secoid  and  third  conjugations  it  has  t.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  root.t 

♦  Except  in  the  Imperative  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  of  some  verbs  of  the  second, 
where  the  s  is  dropped.  Ex.  Parie,  speak,  (thoa.)  When  the  impeiatlve,  however,  !s 
foiluwed  by  one  of  the  pronouns,  en,  y,  the  letter  s  is  not  dropped,  as:  iotuus-em  d  ton 
frere,  give  Kome  tn  thy  brother  ;  porUs  y  Us  livren,  take  thy  books  thither. 

t  By  root  \vc  nnderstanil  that  prut  of  the  verb  which  precedes  the  terminations  er,  tr, 
eir,  re-,  of  the  infinitive  ;  fur  example,  in  the  verb.^nir,  to  finish,  J!n,  end,  is  the  root 

8 


To  finish,        finishing. 
I  finish,  thou  finishest,  he  finishes. 
We  finish,  you  finish,  they  finish. 
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THIRD   CONJUGATION. 


To  receive,  receivirg. 

I  receive,  thou  receivest,  he  receives. 
We  receive,  you  receive,  they  re- 
ceive. 

OhB,A. 


Recevoir»        r^  Levant. 
Je  regoitf,  ta  re^oi^,  '\\  r^foU* 
Nous  recevonx,  vous  recevez,  lis  re- 
qoxvent.* 

We  have  already  seen  in  several  ^ords  9^  the  faregojng  ^>es- 


soDs  that  a  cedilla  is  placed  under  the  letter  c  (9)  to  give  it  the  sound  of  s 
before  the  vowels  a,  0,  «,  as  iu  gargon,  bpy ;  f^an^ais,  Frenchman,  &c. 
This  i^'the  case  also  in  verbs  whose  root  ^nds  in  c,  which,  to  preserve  the 
soft  sound,  receives  a  cedilla  whenever  it  js  followed  by  a,  0,  or  u.  Ex 
Je  regoiSf  tu  regoisj  il  regoit ;  forcer^  to  force  ;  forgant,  forcing ;  placer, 
to  place  ;  plagant,  placing  ;  &c. 

FOURTH   CONJUGATION. 
To  sell,  selling.  I  Vendre,  venda^/. 

I  sell,  thou  sellest,  he  sells.  Je  yeiid«,  tu  vend«,  il  vend. 

We  sell,  you  sell,  they  sell.  |  N0U19  ytw^ons,  vous  vender,  ils  vend 

I       ^nU 

The  principal  exceptions  to  this  rule  are : — 


To  be,  being. 

We  are,  you  are,  they  are. 

To  have,        haviug. 
We  have,  you  have,  they  have. 

To  know,      knowing. 
We  know,  you  know,  they  know. 

To  do,  doing. 

You  do,  they  do. 

To  say,         saying. 
You  say. 


fitre  *,  etant. 

Nous  sonnmes,  vous  ^tes,  iis  sent. 

Avoir  *,  ay  ant. 

Nous  avons,  vous  avez,  ils  ont. 

Savoir  *,        sachant. 

Nous  Savons,  vous  savez,  ils  saveut. 

Faire  *,  faisant, 

Vous  faites,  ils  font 

Dire  *,  disant. 

Vous  dites.* 


*  The  third  person  plural  of  the  third  conjugation  presents,  as  may  be 
observed,  a  little  exception,  as  the  present  participle  is  here  changed  into 
regoivent. 

•  The  remaining  exceptions  lo  this  rule  are  the  following : — 
coNj.  : 

allant  : 
venant  * 
tenant : 
acquirant : 


1st.  Aller,  to  go ; 
2d.    Venir,  to  come ; 

Tenir,  to  keep ; 

Acquerir,  to  acquire ; 

Mourir,  to  die,  (lose  life ;)   mourant : 

Recevoir,  to  receive ;  recevant : 


3d. 


iU  vont,  they  go. 

Us  viennent,  they  come. 

ils  iierment,  they  keep. 

Us  acquierent,  they  acquire. 

ils  meurentt  they  die. 

ils  regmvent,  they  receive.* 


*  And  all  those  in  evoir,  as  optrcevotr,  to  perceive  ;  coneevairj  to  conceive,  dec. 
(See  Note  4,  above.) 
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Ohg.  B.    There  is  no  dialuiction  in  French  between  I  lore,  I  do  love,  and 
I  am  loving.  All  these  present  tenees  are  expressed  by  faime,  I  love. 

To  love,  to  likt. 

^  love.  £  loves. 

I  <  do  love.      He  -?  does  Tove. 

f  am  lov^ig.       \  IB  loving;. 

^  lovest  r  love. 

Thoa  /  dost  love.  You<  do  love. 

f  art  loving;         f  are  loving. 
C  love.  £  love. 

We\  ^  l^'v^     They<  do  love. 
(  are  loving.         '  are  loving. 


J'aime,  il  aime. 


Tu  ainiM,  yoos  aim^ir. 


Nona  aiuMM,  ib  aim«iil. 


To  love,  to  like,  to  he  fond  of. 
To  arrange,  to  set  in  order. 


Aimer. 

Arranger,  ranger  1. 


Oha.  C.  In  verbs  where  the  ending  er  is  preceded  by  g,  the  letter  e  ia, 
for  the  softening  of  the  sound,  retained  in  all  those  tenses  where  g  is  follow- 
ed by  a  or  0.  Ex.  manger,  to  eat ;  mangeant,  eating  ;  juger,  to  judge ; 
jugeant,  judging ;  negliger,  to  '  neglect ;  negligeant,  neglecting ;  notte 
mangeona,  we  eat ;  nou^jugeona,  we  judge ;  notts  negligeons,  we  neglect, 


Do  you  like  him? 


I  /i'aimez  vous  ? 


O*  Peraonal  pronouns  not  standing  in  the  nominative,  take  their  place 
before  the  verb. 


-       I  do  like  him. 

I  do  not  like  him. 
Do  you  sell  your  horse  ? 
I  do  sell  it. 
Do  you  sell  it  ? 

Does  he  send  you  the  note? 
He  does  send  it  me. 


Je  faime. 

Je  ne  Taime  pas. 

Vendez-vous  votre  cheval  X 

Je  le  vends. 

Le  vendez-vous  ? 


Vous  envoie-t-il  le  billet? 
II  me  Z'envoie. 


Obs.  D.    In  verbs  ending  in  ayer,  oyer,  uyer,  the  letter  y  is  changed  intc 
t  in  all  persons  and  tenses  where  it  is  followed  by  e  mute.     Ex. 


Devoir,  to  owe ;  devant : 

Mouvoir,  to  move ;  numvant : 

Pouvoir,  to  be  able,  (can ;)  pouvant : 
Vouloir,  to  be  willing ;        voulant : 
4th.  Boire,  to  drink ;  buvant  : 

Prendre,  to  take ;  prenant  : 


Us  doivent,  they  owe. 
Ua  meuvent,  they  move. 
ils  peuvent,  they  are  able. 
Us  veulent,  they  are  willing. 
iU  boivent,  they  drmk. 
ils  prennent,  they  take. 
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I  send,  thoQ  sendest,  Be  sends,  they 


I  sweep,  thou  sweepest,  he  sweeps, 
they  sweep. 


J'envoie,  tu  envoies,  il  envoie,  ils  ea* 

Yoient 
Je  balaie,  tn  balaies,  il  balaie,  ils  ha- 

laient 


Does  the  servant  sweep  the  floor  ? 
He  does  sweep  it 


Le  domestique  balaie-t-il  le  planoher  7 
II  le  balaie. 


Obs,  E,  As  the  rule  which  I  have  given  above,  on  the  formation  of  the 
plural  of  the  present  tense,  is  applicable  to  irregular  as  well  as  regular  verbs, 
it  remains  now  only  to  point  out  the  present  tense  singular  of  those  irregular 
verbs  which  we  have  already  employed,  to  enable  the  learner  to  use  them 
all  m  his  exercises.    They  are  the  following : — 


To  do,  to  make. 
I  do,  thou  dost,  he  does. 

To  drink,  drinking. 
I  drink,  thou  drinkest,  he  drinks. 

To  come,  coming. 
I  come,  thou  comest,  he  comes. 

To  write,  writing. 
I  write,  thou  writest,  he  writes. 

To  see,  seeing. 
I  see,  thou  seest,  he  sees. 

To  say,  to  tell. 
I  say,  thou  sayest,  he  says. 

To  go  out,  going  out 
I  go  out,  thou  goest  out,  he  goes  out 

To  read,  reading. 
I  read,  thtou  readest,  he  reads. 

To  know,    (to    be    acquainted 
with,)  knowing. 
I  know,  thou  knowest,  he  knows. 


To  open,  opening. 
I  open,  thou  openest,  he  opens. 
Do  you  open  his  note  ? 
I  do  not  open  it 
Does  he  open  his  eyes  7 
He  opens  them. 
Whom  do  you  tove  7 
I  love  my  father. 


Faire  *. 

Je  fais,  tu  fais,  il  fait 

Boire  *,  buvant. 

Je  hois,  tu  bois,  il  boit 

Venir  *,  venant.    ' 

Je  viens,  tu  viens,  il  vient 

ificrire  *,  ^crivant 

J'^cris,  tu  6cris,  il  ^crit 

Voir  *,  voyant 

Je  vois,  tu  vols,  il  voit 

Diie*. 

Je  dis,  tu  dis,  il  dit 

Sortir  *,  sortant 

Je  Bors,  tu  sors,  il  sort 

Lire  *,  lisant 

Je  lis,  tu  lis,  il  lit 

Connaltre  *,  connaissant 

I  Je  connais,  tu  connais,  il  connatt 


Ouvrir  *  2,  ouvrant 
J'ouvre,  tu  ouvres,  il  onvre.* 
Ouvrez-vous  son  billet? 
Je  ne  Touvre  pas. 
tOuvre-t-il  les  yeux7 
II  les  ouvre. 
Qui  aimez-vous7 
J'aime  men  ptoe. 


*  It  will  be  remarked  that  this  verb  has  in  the  present  indicative  the  final 
letters  of  the  first  regular  conjugation. 
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DoM  yonr  father  lore  his  eon  ? 

He  does  love  hhn. 

Do  you  love  your  children  7 

I  do  love  them. 

Are  you  fond  of  wine  1 

1  am  fond  of  it 

What  are  you  fond  of? 

Cider. 
I  am  fond  of  cider. 

The  American. 
What  is  the  American  fond  of  7 
He  is  fond  of  coffee. 


VoCre  ptoe  aime-t-il  son  fib? 

Iiraime. 

Aimez-vons  vos  eafants  7 

Je  let  aime. 

Aimez-vous  le  vin? 

Je  Taime. 

Qu'aimez-vous  7 

Du  cidre. 

J'aime  le  cidre. 


L'Am^ricain. 
L'Am^ricain  qu'aime-t-il? 
n  aime  le  ca£6. 


EXERCISES. 
70. 

Do  you  love  your  brother  1 — ^I  do  love  him. — Does  your  higher 
love  you  1 — He  does  not  love  me. — ^Dost  thou  love  me,  my  good  child  ? 
—I  do  love  thee. — Dost  thou  love  this  ugly  man  1 — I  do  not  love 
him. — ^Whom  do  you  love  ? — ^I  love  my  children. — ^Whom  do  we  love  7 
—We  love  our  friends. — Do  we  like  any  one  7 — ^We  like  no  one. — 
Does  anybody  like  us  7 — ^The  Americans  like  us. — ^Do  you  want  any 
thing  7 — I  want  n<ithing. — ^Whom  is  your  father  in  want  of  7 — He  is 
in  want  of  his  servant. — ^What  do  you  want  7 — ^I  want  the  note. — ^Do 
you  want  this  or  that  note  7 — ^I  want  this  one. — What  do  you  wish  to 
do  with  it,  {en  ?) — ^I  wish  to  open  it,  in  order  to  read  it. — Does  your 
son  read  our  notes  7 — He  does  read  them. — ^When  does  he  read  them  7 
—He  reads  them  when  he  receives  them. — Does  he  receive  as  many 
notes  as  I,  {que  moi  t) — He  receives  more  of  them  than  you. — ^What 
do  you  give  me  7 — ^I  do  not  give  thee  any  thing. — ^Do  you  give  this 
book  to  my  brother  7 — ^I  do  give  it  him. — ^Do  you  give  him  a  bird 7 
— ^I  do  give  him  one. — To  whom  do  you  lend  your  books  7 — I  lend 
them  to  my  friends. — ^Does  your  friend  lend  me  a  coat  7 — He  lends 
you  one. — ^To  whom  do  you  lend  your  clothes,  (habits  ?) — I  do  not 
lend  them  to  anybody. 

71. 

Do  we  arrange  any  thing  7 — ^We  do  not  arrange  any  thing. — ^What 
does  your  brother  set  in  order,  (ranger  t) — He  sets  in  order  his  books. 
— Do  you  sell  your  ship  7 — ^I  do  not  sell  it. — ^Does  the  captain  sell 
his  7 — He  does  sell  it.— What  does  the  American  sell  7— He  sells  hia 
oxen. — ^Does  the  Englishman  finish  his  note  7 — ^He  does  finish  it.— 
Which  notes  do  you  finish  7 — ^I  finish  those  which  I  write  to  my 

8*-  ' 
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frieuds. — ^Dost  thoa  see  any  thing? — ^I  aee  nothing. — ^Do  yoa  see  my 
large  (gran€[)  garden  1 — ^I  do  see  it. — ^Does  your  father  see  our  ships  ? 
— He  does  not  see  them,  bat  we  see  them. — How  many  soldiers  do 
you  see  1 — ^We  see  a  good  many,  we  see  more  than  thirty  1of  them. — 
Do  you  drink  any  thing  1 — I  drink  some  wine. — ^What  does  the  sail- 
or drink  1— ^He  drinks  some  cider. — Do  we  drink  wine  or  cider  ! — 
We  drink  (both)  wine  and  cider. — ^What  do  the  Italians  drink  1 — 
They  drink  some  chocolate. — Do  we  drink  wine  1 — We  do  drink 
some. — ^What  art  thou  writing  1 — ^I  am  writing  a  note. — ^To  whom  ? 
— ^To  my  neighbor. — Does  your  friend  write  % — He  does  write. — To 
whom  does  he  write  1 — He  writes  to  his  tailor. 

72. 

Do  you  write  your  notes  in  the  evening  1 — ^We  write  them  in  thir 
morning. — What  dost  thou  say  T — I  say  nothing. — Does  your  brother 
say  any  thing  T — He  says  something. — What  does  he  say  1 — I  do  not 
know. — ^What  do  you  say  to  my  servant  1 — I  tell  him  to  sweep  thp 
floor,  and  to  go  for  some  bread,  cheese,  and  wine. — Do  we  say  any 
thing  ? — ^W^e  say  nothing. — ^What  does  your  friend  say  to  the  shoer 
maker  1 — He  tells  him  to  mend  his  shoes. — What  do  you  tell  Hm 
tailors  ? — I  tell  them  to  make  my  clothes,  (habits.) — Dost  thou  go 
out  1 — I  do  not  go  out. — Who  goes  oi?.t  1 — My  brother  goes  out.-— 
Where  is  he  going  to  1 — He  is  going  to  the  garden. — To  whom  are 
you  going  1 — ^We  are  going  to  the  good  English. — What  art  thou 
reading  1 — I  am  reading  a  note  from  (de)  my  friend. — What  is  your 
father  reading  ? — He  is  reading  a  book. — ^What  are  you  doing  ]— 
We  are  reading. — Are  your  children  reading  % — They  are.  not  read^ 
ing,  they  have  no  time  to.  read. — Do  you  read  the  books  which  ] 
read  ? — I  do  not  read  those  which  you  read,  but  those  which  your 
lather  reads. — Do  you  know  this  man  1 — I  do  not  know  hinu — Does 
yqoj  friend  know  him  1 — He  does  know  him. 

73. 

Do  you  know  my  children  1 — ^We  do  know  them. — Do  they  know 
you  t — ^They  do  not  know  us. — ^Whom  are  you  acquainted  with  ? — I 
am  acquainted  with  nobody. — Is  any  one  acquainted  with  you  1 — 
Some  one  is  acquainted  with  me. — ^Who  is  acquainted  with  you  ? — 
The  good  captain  knows  me. — What  dost  thou  eat  I — I  eat  some 
bread.— Does  not  your  son  eat  some  cheese ! — He  does  not  eat  any. 
-rPo  you  cut  any  thing  ? — ^We  cut  sopie  wood. — ^What  do  the  mer- 
al^nts  cut  1 — They  cut  some  cloth. — Do  you  send  me  any  tbing  1 — 
\  seft4  yott  a  good  gun. — Does  your  father  send  you  money  I — He 
4p.e^  send  me  some- — Does,  he  send  you  more  than  I ! — He  sends  me 
s^e  t)is^  you. — How  much  does,  he  sendyo-i  1 — He  sends  me  more 
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than  (jdus  de)  fifty  [dnqwmte)  crowna  — When  do  you  receire  your 
notes  ? — ^I  receive  taem  every  morning. — ^At  what  o'clock  1 — At  half- 
past  ten. — Is  your  son  coming  ? — He  is  coming. — ^To  whom  is  he 
comhig  1 — He  is  coming  to  me. — ^Do  you  come  to  me  ? — I  do  not 
come  {Je  ne  vats  pas)  to  yon,  hoi  to  your  children. — ^Where  is  our 
friend  going  to  ? — He  is  going  n<>  whither ;  he  remains  at  home. — 
Are  you  going  home  ? — ^We  are  not  going  home,  but  to  our  friendB\ 
— ^Where  are  your  friends  1 — ^They  are  in  their  garden. — ^Are  the 
Scotchmen  in  their  gardens  ?-— They  are  there. 

74. 

What  do  you  buy  ? — ^I  buy  some  knivei?.— Do  you  buy  more  knives 
than  glasses  1 — ^I  buy  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — How 
many  horses  does  the  German  buy  1 — He  buys  a  good  many ;  he 
buys  more  than  twenty  of  them. — What  does  your  servant  carry  1 — 
He  carries  a  large  {granS)  trunk. — ^Where  is  he  carrying  it  to  1 — 
He  is  carrying  it  home. — ^To  whom  do  you  speak  % — I  speak  to  the 
Irishman. — Do  you  speak  to  him  every  day  ?-— I  speak  to  him  every 
morning  and  every  evening. — Docs  he  come  to  you  ? — ^He  does  not 
come  to  me,  but  I  go  to  him. — ^What  has  your  servant  to  do  % — He 
has  to  sweep  my  floor,  and  to  set  my  books  in  order. — Does  my 
father  answer  your  notes  1 — He  answers  them,  (y.) — ^What  does  your 
boy  break  ? — He  breaks  nothing,  but  your  boys  break  my  glasses. — 
Do  they  tear  any  thing  1 — They  tear  nothing. — ^Who  burns  my  hat  ? 
— Nobody  bums  it. — Are  you  looking  for  anybody  1 — I  am  not  look- 
ing for  anybody. — ^What  is  my  son  looking  for  1 — He  \h  looking  for 
his  pocket-book. — ^What  does  your  cook  kiU  1 — ^He  kills  a  chicken. 

75. 

Are  you  killing  a  bird  ? — ^I  am  killing  one. — How  many  chick- 
3ns  does  your  cook  kill? — He  kills  three  of  them. — To  whom 
do  you  take  my  boy  1 — ^I  take  him  to  the  painter. — ^When  is  the 
painter  at  home  ? — He  is  at  home  every  evening  at  seven  o'clock. — 
What  o'clock  is  it  nowt — It  is  not  yet  {encore)  six  o'clock. — Do 
you  go  out  in  the  evening  1 — I  go  out  m  the  morning. — Are  you 
afraid  to  go  out  in  the  evening  ? — ^I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  have  no 
time  to  go  out  in  the  evening. — Do  you  work  as  much  as  your  son  ] 
— ^I  do  not  work  as  much  as  he. — Does  he  eat  more  than  you  1 — 
He  eats  less  than  I. — Can  your  children  write  as  many  notes  as 
my  children  1 — They  can  write  just  as  many. — Can  the  Russian  drink 
as  much  wine  as  cider  1 — He  can  drink  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former. — ^When  do  our  neighbors  go  out  1 — They  go,  out  every  morn- 
ing at  a  quarter  to  six. — ^Which  note  do  you  send  to  your  father  % — 
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I  am  sending  him. my  own. — ^Do  yon  not  send  mine  ? — ^I  am  sending 
it  also,  {aussi.) 

*«*  We  should  fill  yolumea  were  we  to  give  all  the  exercises  that  are 
applicable  to  our  lesBons,  and  which  the  pupils  may  very  easily  compose  by 
themselves.  We  shall,  therefo;re,  merely  repeat  what  we  have  already  said 
at  the  commencemeut : — Pupils  who  wish  to  improve  rapidly  ought  to  com- 
pose a  great  many  sentences  in  addition  to  those  given  ;  but  they  must  pro- 
nounce them  aloud.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  will  acquire  the 
habit  of  speaking  fluently. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  LESSON. --Vingt^inqui^me  Lefon. 


To  bring. 
To  find. 

To  or  at  the  play. 

The  butcher. 

The  sheep. 


Apporter  I. 
Trouver  1. 
Au  spectacle. 
Le  boucher.  . 
Le  mouton. 


Ce  que. 

Trouvez-vous  ce  que  vous  cherchez  7 

Je  trouve  ce  que  je  cherche. 

II  ne  trouve  pas  ce  qu*il  cherche. 

Nous  trouvons  ce  que  nous  cher- 

chons. 
lis  trouvent  ce  quHla  cherchent. 
Je  raccommode  ce  que  vous  raccom- 

modez. 
J'achete  ce  que  vous  achetez. 

Obs.  A.  In  verbs  having  e  mute  in  the  last  syllable  but  one  of  the  in- 
finitive, the  letter  e  has  the  grave  accent  (^ )  in  all  persons  and  tenses  where 
the  consonant  immediately  after  it  is  followed  by  e  mute :  as  in  mener,  to 
guide,  to  take  ;  promener,  to  walk  ;  achever,  to  finish,  &c. ;  as, 

I  buy,  tlvou  buyest,  he  buys.  I  J'ach^te,  tu  achMes,  il  achate. 

I  lead,  thou  leadest,  he  leads.  {  Je  m^ue,  tu  m^nes,  il  m^ne. 


Whatf  or  the  thing  which. 
Do  you  find  what  you  look  for,  (or 

what  you  are  looking  for?) 
I  find  what  I  look  for. 
I  find  what  I  am  looking  for. 
He  does  not  find  what  he  is  looking 

for. 
We  find  what  we  look  for. 

They  find  what  they  look  for. 
I  mend  what  you  mend. 

I  buy  what  you  buy. 


Do  you  take  him  to  the  play  ? 
I  do  take  him  thither. 

To  study. 
Instead  nf. 


Le  menez-vous  au  spectacle? 
Je  I'y  m^ne. 


Etudier  1. 
Au  lieu  de 
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FVndi  it  HI  followed  by  the  infinitive. 
To^y, 
ToUsUfu 
Instead  of  littefung. 
Instead  of  playing. 
"Do  yoo  play  instead  of  studying  T 
1  stody  instead  of  pimyimg. 
That  man  qiealDi  instead  of  liffteR* 
ing. 


paitieiple»  but  ia 


Jouer  1. 

Ecmtierh 

An  Ken  tTeeovter. 

An  Hen  de  jouer. 

Jonex-Tooi  an  lien  ^Hmdier  ? 

JP^todie  an  lien  dojomor* 

Get  bomme  parie  an  hen  tffeowtar. 


Hare  yon  a  sore  finger? 

I  have  a  sore  finger. 

Has  your  brother  a  soro  fimt? 

He  has  a  soie  eye. 

We  have  soie  eyes. 


t  Avex-Tooi  mal  mi  doigt  ? 

t  J*ai  mal  mu  doigt. 

t  Votre  fic^ie  a-t-il  mal  mi  piedt 

t  n  a  mal  d  I'asiL 

t  Nous  avons  mal  aus  yenx. 


The  elbow. 

Leoonde. 

The  back. 

Ledos. 

Theann. 

Lebnuk 

The  knee. 

Le  genon. 

Do  yon  read  instead  of  writing? 
Does  yonr  brother  read  instead  of 
qpeaking? 


lisez-TOus  an  lien  d^eerire  ? 
Votre  fr^re  Kt-il  an  lien  de  pailer  7 


The  bed. 
Does  the  servant  make  the  bed  ? 
He  makes  the  fire  instead  of  making 
thebed. 


Lelit 

Le  dom^que  fait-il  le  lit  ? 

n  fait  le  feu  au  lieu  de  faire  le  lit 


To  Zeom,  Jeaming. 
I  leam,  thon  leamest,  he  leans. 

I  leam  to  read. 
He  learns  to  write. 


Apprendre  *  4,  apprenant. 
J'apprends,  tn  apprends,  il  apprand 

(See  Note  5,  Less.  XXIV.) 
J'apprends  d  lire. 
II  apprend  d  ^crire. 


EXERCISES. 
76. 
Do  you  go  to  the  play  this  evening  1—1  do  not  go  to  the  play.— 
What  have  you  to  dot—I  have  to  study.— At  what  o'clock  do  yod 
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French. 

ht  £ran9ai8. 

English. 

Z'anglaiB. 

Gennan. 

jL'allemand. 

Italian. 

Z'italien. 

Spaniflh. 

Xi'espagnoL 

•      Polish. 

ht  polonais. 

Russian. 

J^msse. 

Tiatin. 

2^  latin. 

Gieek. 

ht  grec 

Arabian,  Arabic. 

I.'arabe. 

Syrian,  Syriac 

ht  syriaqne. 

I  learn  Italian* 

J'apprends  I'ttafien. 

My  brother  learns  German. 

Mon  fr^re  apprend  Ti 

The  Pole. 

Le  Polonais. 

The  Roman. 

Le  Romain. 

The  Greek. 

LeGrec 

The  Arab,  the  Arabian. 

L'Arabe. 

The  Syrian. 

LeSyrien. 

Are  you  an  Englishman  ? 


I  fitee-vous  Anglais? 


Ohs,  A,  Where  the  mdefinite  article  is  used  in  English  to  denote  qualities, 
the  French  make  use  of  no  article.  «^ 

I  Fran^ais. 


See  Note  1, 


Non,  Monsieur,  je  sui 

He  is  a  German. 

n  est  Allemand. 

Ib  he  a  taUor? 

Est-lltaiUeur? 

No,  he  is  a  shoemaker. 

Non,  il  est  cordonnier. 

He  is  a  fool. 

Ilestfou. 

The  fool. 

Le  fou.   (Plur.  «.    Se 

IX.) 

The  evenmg. 

Lesoir. 

The  morning. 

Le  matin. 

The  day. 

Le  jour. 

Oba.  R  Often  the  indefinite  article  in  English  answers  to  the 
tide  in  French.    Ex. 


•r- 


I  wish  you  a  good  mommg. 
Does  he  wish  me  a  good  evening  ? 
He  wishes  yon  a  good  morning. 
He  has  a  large  forehead. 
He  has  blue  eyes. 


Je  Yous  Bouhaite  U  bonjonr. 
Me  souhaite-t-il  le  bonsoir? 
n  YOUS  souhaite  le  bonjonr. 
n  a  le  fiont  large, 
n  a  les  yenz  Ueiis. 


TWENTY-SIXTH    LESSON. 
To  wish.  I  Soohaitflr  1. 


07 


The  foiehead. 

Lefiont 

Bine. 

Blen. 

Black. 

Ndr. 

L«ie. 

Large. 

Great,  big  or  large,  tall. 

Grand. 

A  laige  knife. 

Un  grand  eonteaa. 

A  gteatman. 

A  JFVeuch  book. 

Un  livre  fran^aia. 

An  EngliBh  book. 

Un  livre  angfauB. 

French  money. 

De  I'argent  fran9aiB. 

English  paper. 

Dn  papier  anglaia. 

06«.  C.  An  adjectirea  ezpreaHing.the  names  of 
their  substantives.    Ex. 


Do  you  read  a  German  book? 
[  PMid  an  Italian  book. 


lises-Yous  un  livre  aDemand? 
Je  lis  nn  livre  italieo. 


To  listen  to  something. 

To  listen  to  some  one. 
What,  or  the  thing  which. 
Do  you  listen  to  what  the  man  talk 

you? 
I  listen  to  it 

He  listens  to  what  I  tell  him. 
Do  you  psten  to  what  I  tell  yon? 
Do  yon  listen  to  me  ? 
I  do  listen  to  you. 
Do  you  listen  to  my  brother? 
I  do  not  listen  to  him. 
Do  you  listen  to  the  men  ? 
I  listen  to  them. 


t  Eeouter  quelque  ekose, 

t  Eeouter  quel^un, 

Ceque, 

t  £coutez-voas  ee  fue  lliomme  wn 

dit? 
t  Je  I'^coute. 

t  n  ^coute  ce  que  je  Ini  dis. 
t  £coutez-you8  oe  que  je  vons  dbt 
t  M'^coutez-vouB  ?  ^ 
t  Je  voos  ^coute. 
t  !6coutez-vous  mon  frbre  T 
t  Je  ne  I'^conte  pas. 
t  £coutez-vouB  les  hommea? 
t  Je  iet  ^coute. 


To  correct 
To  take  off 
To  take  away. 


I  Gorriger  1. 
i  Oter  1. 


'  Un  grand  homme  means  a  great  man,  but  un  homme  grand  a  tallyman. 
A  sunilar  distinction  is  made  with  respect  to  the  word  pauvre,  poor,  which 
expresaes  pitiful,  or  a  want  of  intellect,  when  before,  and  indigent  when 
after,  the  suhstantivo.  Ex.  Un  pauvre  homme,  a  sorrowful  (pitiful,  misera- 
ble) man,  and  un  htrnime  pauvre,  an  indigent  man. 
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The  exorcise         I  Le  thdme. 


To  take,  tmkijtg 


Do  you  take  your  hat  off? 

I  take  it  oSi 

Does  your  father  conrect  your  < 

ciaee? 
He  owrecte  them. 

To  speak  French. 

To  speak  English. 
Do  }on  speak  French? 
No,  Sir,  I  speak  Eughsb. 


Prendre  *  4,  prenant. 

(See  Note  5,  LesMii  XXIV.) 


Otez-Tous  Totre  ehi4>eau  ? 

Je  Fdte.  ^ 

Yotre  ptee  c<wnge-t*il  vos  thdmest 

n  les  cofrige. 

Farler  frangais^ 

Farler  anglais. 

Farlez-Tous  fi:an9ais  7 

Nou,  monsieur,  je  parle  an^ais. 


To  drink  cofiee. 

Todriiiktea. 

Do  you  drink  tea  ? 

I  do  drink  some. 

Do  you  drink  tea  every  day  7 

I  do  drink  some  every  day. 

Mv  father  drinks  coffee. 

He  drinks  coffee  every  mommg. 

My  brother  drinks  chocolate. 

He  drinks  chocolate  every  morning. 


t  Prendre  le  caf<$. 

t  Ptondre  du  caf($. 

Prendre  le  th^. 

Prendre  du  thd. 

t  Prenez-vouB  du  ih6  7 

t  J'en  prends. 

t  Prenez-vous  le  thd  tons  les  jonnr? 

t  Je  le  prends  tous  les  jours. 

t  Mon  p^re  {nrend  du  cafiS. 

t  n  prend  le  ca£6  tous  les  matuis. 

t  Mon  fr^re  prend  du  chocolat 

t  n  prend  le  chocolat  tous  les  matim 


EXERCISES. 
80 
Do  you, go  for  any  thing  ? — ^I  do  go  for  something. — What  do  yon 
go  for  1 — ^I  go  for  some  cider.-*-Does  your  father  send  for  any  thing  t 
— ^He  sends  for  some  wine. — Does  your  servant  go  for  some  bread  % 
— ^He  goes  for  some. — ^For  whmn  does  your  neighbor  send  ? — ^He 
sends  for  the  physician.-^Does  yoor  servant  take  off  his  coat  in  or- 
der to  make  the  fire  1 — ^He  takes  it  off  in  order  to  make  it. — ^Do  you 
take  off  your  gloves  in  order  to  give  me  money  ? — ^I  do  take  them 
off  in  order  to  give  you  some. — Do  you  learn  French  ? — ^I  do  learn  it. 
— Does  your  brother  learn  German? — He  does  learn  it. — ^Who 
learns  English  1 — The  Frenchman  learns  it. — ^Do  yre  learn  Italian  I 
— ^You  do  learn  it. — ^What  do  the  English  learn  1 — ^They  learn 
French  and  German.^ — ^Do  you  speak  Spanish! — ^No,  sir,  I  speak 
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Italian.— Who  speaks  Pdiah  ?— My  brotiier  speaks  Polish.-^Do  our 

aeighbois  speak  Russian  ? — They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but  Arabic. 
— Do  you  speak  Arabic  ? — ^No,  I  speak  Greek  and  Latin. — What 
knife  have  you  ? — ^I  have  an  English  knife. — What  money  have  you 
there  1  Is  it  (est-ce)  Italian  or  Spanish  money  T — It  is  Jlaa»iA&  mo- 
ney.— Have  you  an  Italian  hat  ?^-No,  I  haye  a  Spanish  hat. — Are 
you  a  Frenchnian  1 — No,  I  am  an  Englishman.— Art  thou  a  Greek  t 
— ^No,  I  am  a  Spaniard. 

81. 

Are  these  men  Germans  t-^No,  they  are  Russians.— Bo  the  Rus- 
sians speak  Polish  ? — ^They  do  not  speak  PoliA,  but  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Arabic. — ^Is  your  brother  a  merchant  1 — ^No,  he  is  a  joiner. — ^Are 
these  men  merchants  1 — No,  they  are  carpenters  — ^Are  you  a  cook  1 
— ^No,  I  am  a  baker. — ^Are  we  tailors  1 — No,  we  are  shoemakers.— 
Art  thou  a  fool? — ^I  am  not  a  fool.— What  is  that  man! — He  is  a 
physician. — Do  you  wish  me  any  tiling  1 — ^I  wish  you  a  good  morn- 
ing.— ^What  does  the  young  man  wish  me  1 — He  wishes  you  a  good 
evening. — ^Do  your  children  come  to  me  in  order  to  wish  me  a  good 
evening  t — ^They  come  to  you  in  order  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. 
— Has  the  German  black  eyes  ? — No,  he  has  blue  eyes. — Has  that 
man  large  feet  ? — He  has  little  feet,  a  large  forehead,  and  a  large 
nose. — ^Have  you  time  to  read  my  book  ? — I  have  no  time  to  read  it, 
but  much  courage  to  (pour)  study  French. — ^What  dost  thou  do  in- 
stead of  playing  ? — I  study  instead  of  playing. — Dost  thou  learn  in- 
stead of  writing  1 — I  write  instead  of  learning. — ^What  does  the  son 
of  our  friend  do  1 — He  goes  into  the  garden  instead  of  doing  his  ex- 
ercise.— ^po  the  children  of  our  neighbors  read  1 — They  write  instead 
of  reading. — What  does  our  cook  ? — He  makes  a  fire  instead  of  going 
to  the  market. — ^Does  your  father  sell  his  ox  ? — He  sells  his  horse 
instead  of  selling  his  ox. 

82. 

Does  the  son  of  the  painter  study  English  T — He  studies  Greek 
instead  of  studying  English. — Does  the  butcher  kill  oxen  1 — He  kills 
sheep  instead  of  killing  oxen. — Do  you  listen  to  me  T — ^I  do  listen  to 
you. — Does  your  brother  listen  to  me  ? — He  speaks  instead  of  listen- 
ing to  you. — Do  you  listen  to  what  I  am  telling  you  1 — ^I  do  listen  to 
what  you  are  telling  me. — Dost  thou  listen  to  what  thy  brother  tells 
thee  ? — ^I  do  listen  to  it. — Do  the  children  of  the  physician  listen  to 
what  we  tell  them  1 — They  do  not  listen  to  it  — Do  you  go  to  the 
theatre  ? — ^I  am  going  to  the  warehouse  instead  of  going  to  the  thea- 
tre.— ^Are  you  willing  to  read  my  book  t — I  am  willing  to  read  it,  but 
I  cannot ;  I  have  sore  eyes. — ^Does  your  father  correct  my  exercises 
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Or  those  of  my  brother  ? — ^He  corrects  neither  yours  nor  yonr  broth- 
er's.— ^Which  exercises  does  he  correct  1 — He  conects  mine.— Do 
yoa  take  off  your  hat  in  order  to  speak  to  my  father  ? — ^I  do  take  it 
off  in  order  to  speak  to  him. — ^Do  you  take  off  your  shoes  ? — ^I  do  not 
take  them  off.— Who  takes  off  his  hat  ?— M y  friend  takes  it  off. — 
Does  he  take  off  his  gloves  ? — He  does  not  take  them  off. — ^What  do 
these  boys  take  off? — ^They  take  off  their  shoes  and  their  stockings. 
—Who  takes  away  the  glasses  ? — ^Your  servant  takes  them  away. — 
Do  you  give  me  English  or  German  paper  ? — ^I  give  you  neither 
English  (repeat  papier)  nor  German  paper ;  I  give  you  French  pa- 
per. — ^Do  you  read  Spanish  ? — ^I  do  not  read  Spanish,  but  German. — 
What  book  is  your  brother  reading  ? — He  is  reading  a  French  book. 
-^Do  you  drink  tea  or  coffee  in  the  morning  ? — ^I  drink  tea. — ^Do  you 
drink  tea  every  morning  1 — ^I  do  drink  some  {le)  every  morning.— 
What  do  you  drink? — I  drink  coffee. — ^What  does  your  brother 
drink  ? — ^He  drinks  chocolate. — ^Does  he  drink  some  {le)  every  day  % 
— He  drinks  Bome{le)  every  morning. — Do  your  children  drink  tea? 
— ^They  drink  coffee  instead  of  drinking  tea. — What  do  we  drink  t — 
We  drink  tea  or  coffee. 
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To  wet,  to  moisten. 
To  show. 


I  show. 
He  shows. 
Thou  showest 


To  show  to  some  one 

Do  you  show  me  your  gun  ? 
I  do  show  it  you. 
What  do  you  show  the  man? 
I  show  him  my  fine  clothes. 


Mouiller  1. 
i  Montrer  1. 
(  Faire  •  voir, 

Je  fais  voir. 

II  fait  voir. 

Tu  fais  voir. 


Je  montre. 
II  montre. 
Tu  monties. 


(Montrer      K  q„dqu'ui,. 
(  F aure  voir  J 

Me  faites-vous  voir  votre  fusil  ? 

Je  vous  le  fais  voir. 

Que  montrez-vous  k  I'homme  7 

Je  lui  montre  mes  beaux  habits. 


.  Tobacco. 
Tobacco,  (for  smoking.) 

Snuff 


I  Du  tabac. 
I  Du  tabac  k  fumer. 
i  Du  tabac  en  poudre. 
\  Du  tabac  k  priser. 


To  smoke.      |  Fumer  1. 
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JOl 


ThegaideiMr. 
The  valet 
The  concert. 

To  intend. 


Lejardinier. 
Le  valet 
Le  concert. 


Compter  1,  (doee  not  take  a  before 
'    i      the  infinitive.) 
00  you  intend  to  go  to  the  hail  this  |  Comptez^vous  aller  au  hal  ce  soir? 
evening? 

1  Je  compte  y  aller. 


I  intend  to  go  thither. 

To  know. 
Do  yon  know? 
I  know. 
Thou  knowest 
He  knows. 


To  swim. 

Do  you  know  how  to  swim? 
Can  you  swim? 


Savoir^Z. 
Savez-vous? 
Je  sais. 
Tusais. 

U  sait    (For  the  three  persons  plor. 
see  Less.  XXIV.) 


Nager  1. 

(See  Obs.  C,  Lesson  XXIV.) 

t  Savez-vous  nager  ? 


Obs.  To  know  how  is  m  English  followed  by  to  before  the  verb  in  the  in- 
finitive,  while  in  French  the  infinitive  joined  to  the  verb  savoir  is  not  preoe* 
ded  by  any  particle,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above  example. 


Do  you  know  how  to  write  ? 
Does  he  know  how  to  read? 


t  Savez-vous  €crire  ? 
tSait-ilfire? 


To  conduct,  conducting, 
I  conduct,  thou  conductest,  he  con- 
ducts. 

To  extinguish,  extinguishing. 
Do  you  extinguish  the  fire? 
I  do  not  extinguish  it 
He  extinguishes  it 
Thou  extinguishest  it 


Conduire  *  4,  conduisant 
Je  conduis,  tu  conduis,  il 

EteiTidre  *  4,  eteignant, 
£teignez-vous le  feu? 
Je  ne  T^teins  pas. 
II  r^teint 
Tu  r^teins. 


To  light,  to  kindle.      |  Allumer  1. 


Often. 
Do  you  often  go  to  the  ball? 
As  often  as  you. 
As  often  as  L 
As  often  as  he. 
.Ae  oft»n  as  they. 


9* 


Souvent, 

Allez-vous  souvent  au  bal? 
Aussi  souvent  que  vous. 
Aussi  souvent  que  moi. 
Aussi  souvent  que  lui. 
Aussi  souvent  qu'eux. 
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Do  yon  often  eee  my  brother?         |  Voyez-Toos  sonvent  mon  fiiteet 


Oftener. 
I  see  him  oftener  than  yon. 

Not  90  often. 
Not  BO  often  as  you. 
Not  so  often  as  I. 
Not  BO  often  as  they. 


Plus  wuvent, 

Je  le  Yois  plus  Bonvent  que 

Moins  wmvent. 

Moms  souvent  qne  Tons. 

Moms  Bouyent  que  moL 

Moins  BOuyent  qu'euz. 


EXERCISES. 
83. 
'  What  does  your  father  want? — He  wants  some  tobacco. — ^Will 
you  go  for  some  ? — ^I  will  go  for  some. — What  tobacco  does  he  want  ? 
—He  wants  some  snuff. — ^Do  you  want  tobacco,  (for  smoking  ?) — ^I 
do  not  want  any ;  I  do  not  smoke. — ^Do  you  show  me  any  thing  ? — ^I 
show  you  gold  ribbons,  (des  rubans  eTor,) — ^Does  your  father  show  his 
gun  to  my  brother  ? — He  does  show  it  him. — ^Does  he  show  him  his 
beautiful  birds  ? — ^He  does  show  them  to  him. — Does  the  Frenchman 
smoke  1 — He  does  not  smoke.— rDo  you  go  to  the  ball  1 — ^I  go  to  the 
theatre  instead  of  going  to  the  ball. — Does  the  gardener  go  into  the 
garden  T — ^He  goes  to  the  market  instead  of  going  into  the  garden. — 
Do  you  send  your  valet  to  the  tailor  1 — ^I  send  him  to  the  shoemaker 
instead  of  sending  him  to  the  tailor. — Does  your  brother  intend  to  go 
to  the  ball  this  evening  ? — He  does  not  intend  to  go  to  the  ball,  but 
to  the  concert. — When  do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  concert  ? — ^I  in- 
tend to  go  there  this  evening. — ^At  what  o'clock  ? — ^At  a  quarter  past 
ten. — ^Do  you  go  for  my  son  1 — ^I  do  go  for  him. — ^Where  is  he  ? — 
He  is  in  the  counting-house. — ^Do  you  find  the  man  whom  you  ara 
looking  for  ? — ^I  do  fin^  him. — Do  your  sons  find  the  friends  whom 
they  are  looking  for  ? — ^They  do  not  find  them. 

84. 
Do  your  friends  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  ! — ^They  do  intend  to  go 
thither. — ^When  do  they  intend  to  go  thither  1 — They  intend  to  go 
thither  to-morrow.— At  what  o'clock  ? — ^At  half-past  seven. — ^What 
does  the  merchant  wish  to  sell  you  ? — He  wishes  to  sell  me  some 
pocket-books. — ^Do  you  intend  to  buy  some  ? — ^I  will  not  buy  any. — 
Dost  thou  know  any  thing  1 — ^I  do  not  know  any  thing. — ^What  does 
your  little  brother  know  ? — He  knows  how  to  read  and  to  write. — 
Does  he  know  French  1 — He  does  not  know  it. — ^Do  you  know  Ger- 
man 1 — ^I  do  know  it. — Do  your  brothers  know  Greek  t — ^They  do 
not  know  it,  but  they  intend  to  study  it. — Do  you  know  English  ? — 
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I  do  not  know  it,  but  inteHd  to  learn  it. — ^Do  my  children  know  how 
to  read  Italian  ? — ^They  know  how  to  read,  but  not  (mau  turn)  how  to 
speak  it. — Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ? — ^I  do  not  know  how  to  swim, 
but  how  to  play.— ^Doee  your  son  know  how  to  make  coats  1 — He 
does  not  know  how  to  make  any ;  he  is  no  tailor. — ^Is  he  a  mer- 
chant 1 — ^He  is  not,  (ne  Pest  /MM.)---What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  physioian. 
— ^Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic  t — ^I  do  intend  to  study  Anhic  and 
Syriac. — Does  the  Frenchman  know  Russian  ?— He  dk»es  not  know 
it ;  but  he  intends  learning  it. — ^Whither  are  you  going  ? — ^I  am  go- 
ing into  the  garden  in  order  to  speak  to  my  gardener.— Does  he  lis* 
ten  to  you ! — ^He  does  listen  to  me. 

85. 
Do  you  wi^  to  drink  some  eider  T — ^I  wish  to  drink  some  wine ; 
have  you  any  ? — ^I  have  none,  but  I  will  send  for  some. — ^When  will 
you  send  for  some  ! — Now. — ^Do  you  know  how  to  make  tea  ? — ^I 
know  how  to  make  some. — ^Where  is  your  father  going  to  ! — ^He  is 
going  nowhere ;  he  remains  at  home. — Do  you  know  how  to  write  a 
note  ! — I  know  how  to  write  one. — Can  you  write  exercises ! — I  can 
write  some. — Dost  thou  conduct  anybody? — ^I  conduct  nobody. — 
Whom  do  you  conduct  t — ^I  conduct  my  son. — ^Where  are  you  con- 
ducting him  to ! — ^I  conduct  him  to  my  friends  to  (pour)  wish  them  a 
good  morning. — ^Does  your  servant  conduct  your  child  t — He  con- 
ducts it. — ^Whither  does  he  conduct  it ! — He  conducts  it  into  the 
garden. — Do  we  conduct  any  one  1 — ^We  conduct  our  children. — 
Whither  are  our  friends  conducting  their  sons  1 — They  are  conduct- 
ing them  home. 

66. 
Do  you  extinguish  the  fire  ? — ^I  do  not  extinguish  it. — ^Does  your 
'  servant  light  the  fire  ? — He  does  light  it. — ^Where  does  he  light  it  ? — 
He  lights  it  in  your  warehouse. — ^Do  you  often  go  to  the  Spaniard  ! 
— 1  go  often  to  him. — ^Do  you  go  oftener.  to  him  than  1 1 — I  do  go 
ottener  to  him  than  you. — ^Do  the  Spaniards  often  come  to  you  ? — 
They  do  come  often  to  me. — Do  your  children  oflener  go  to  the  ball 
than  we  1 — They  do  go  thither  oftener  than  you. — Do  we  go  out  as 
often  as  our  neighbors  ? — ^We  do  go  out  oftener  than  they. — Does 
your  servant  go  to  the  market  as  often  as  my  cook  1 — He  does  go 
thither  as  often  as  he. — Do  you  see  my  father  as  often  as  I  ? — I  do 
not  see  him  as  often  as  you.^-When  do  you  see.  him  1 — ^T  see  him 
every  ^loming  at  a  quarter  to  five. 
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Do  and  am,  when  used  to  intenogate,  for  all  penons  and  tenses,  may  be 
rendd^ed  by  bbt-cb  que.  But  they  must  be  rendered  thus  for  yerbs  whose 
first  peison  Bin£ralar,  present  tense,  cannot  be  employed  mterrogatively.' 
Ezaniples:- 


Do  I  wish? 
Am  I  able? 
Am  I  doing? 

What  am  I  dmng? 
What<folsay? 
Where  am  I  going  to? 
To  whom,  do  I  speak? 


Est-ce  que  je  yeux? 
Est-ce  que  je  peux? 
Est-ce  que  je  fais? 


Qu'eet-ce  que  je  fais  ? 
Qu'est-ce  que  je  dis? 
Oil  est-ce  que  je  vais? 
A  qui  est-ce  que  je  parle? 


Am  I  going?  Est-ce  que  je  vais  7 

Am  I  coming?  Est-ce  que  je  viens? 

You  do  come.  Vous  venez. 

Do  you  tell  or  say  ?  Dites-vous  ? 

I  do  say  or  tell.  Je  dis. 

He  says  or  tells.  II  dit. 

What  does  he  say?  Que  dit-il? 

We  say.  Nous  disons. 

Ohs.  Some  verbs,  however,  ending  in  «  mute  in  the  first  person  sin- 
gular, present  tense,  may  be  used  interrogatively  in  that  person,  but  then 
they  change  e  mute  into  e  with  the  acute  accent,  followed  by  je,  (See 
Ifote  1,  Lesson  XX.)     Ex. 

<Parl€-je? 

\  Est-ce  que  je  parle? 

Do  I  love?  jAun^-je? 


Do  I  speak? 


I  Est-ce  que  j'aime  ? 


Are  you  acquainted  with  that  man? 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  him 
Is  your  brother  acquainted  with  him? 
He  is  acquainted  with  him. 
Do  you  drink  cider? 


Connaissez-vous  cet  homme? 
Je  ne  le  connais  pas. 
Votre  fr^re  le  connalt-il? 
n  le  connait 
Buvez-vous  du  cidre? 


*  Verbs  whose  firat  person  singular  forms  only  one  syllable,  as :  je  sen#, 
I  feel ;  je  prends,  I  take ;  je  tends,  I  MM ;  je  fonds,  I  melt:  or  whose 
last  syllable  sounds  like^'e,  such  as,  je  mange,  I  eat ;  je  venge,  I  revenge ; 
je  range,  1  range ;  je  aonge,  I  dream :  and  others,  such  as,  j'utiis,  I  unite ; 
je  permets,  I  permit ;  j'offre,  I  offer ;  &c.  &c. 
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1   do  drink   cider,  bat  my  brother 

driuks  wine. 
Do  you  receive  a  note  to-day  ? 
I  do  receive  one. 
What  do  we  receive  7 
What  do  our  children  receive  7 

They  receive  some  books. 

To  begin,  (commence,)  beginning. 
I  begin  to  speak. 


Before, 

Do  you  speak  before  you  listen  7 

Does  he  go  to  market  before   he 
breakfasts? 

To  breakfast. 

He  does  go  thither  before  he  writes. 

Do  you  take  off  your  stockings  be- 
fore you  take  off  your  shoes  7 


To  depart,  to  set  out,  departing. 
When  do  you  intend  to  depart? 
I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow. 

I  depart,  thou  departest,  he  departs. 


Well. 
Badly. 
Do  I  speak  well? 


Je  bois  du  cidre,  mais  mou  fxkm  boit 

du  vin. 
Recevez-vous  un  billet  aujoord'hoi? 
Pen  re9ois  un. 
Que  recevons-nous? 
Nos  enfants  que  re9orvent-iIs  ? 

(See  Note  4,  Lesson  XXIY.) 
Us  re^oivent  des  livres. 


Conijnencer  1,  eotnmcnf&nt* 
I  Je  commence  k  parler. 


Avant,  (takes  de  beforo  the  infini- 
tive.) 

Purlez-vous  avant  iT^conter? 

Ya-t-il  au  march^  avant  de  66* 
jeuner? 

Dejeuner  1. 

II  y  va  avant  d'dciire. 

Otez-vons  vos  has  avant  d^6ier  w<m 
souliers  7 


Partir  »  2,  partant. 
Quand  comptez-vons  partir  7 
Je  compte  partir  domain. 

(See  the  preceding  Letson.) 
Je  pars,  tu  pars,  il  part 


Bien,  (adverb.) 
Mai,  (adverb.) 
Est-ce  que  je  parte  bien? 


EXERCISES. 
87. 
-  Do  I  read  well  7 — You  do  read  well. — ^Do  I  speak  well  7 — ^Yon  do 
not  speak  well. — Dotes  my  brother  speak  French  well  1 — ^He  does 
speak  it  well. — ^Does  he  speak  German  well  7 — He  speaks  it  badly. 
Do  we  speak  well  7 — ^You  speak  badly. — Do  I  drink  too  much  7 — 
Yon  do  not  drink  enough. — Am  I  able  to  make  hats  7 — ^You  are  not 
able  to  make  any ;  you  are  not  a  hatter. — ^Am  I  able  to  write  a  note  7 
— You  are  able  to  write  one. — ^Am  I  doing  my  exercise  well  7 — ^You 
ire  doing  it  well.-— Wliat  am  I  doing  7 — You  are  doing  exercises. — 
What  is  my  brother  doing  7 — He  is  doing  nothing. — What  do  I  say  ? 
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-— Toa  say  nothing. — ^Dol  begin  to  speak  ? — You  do  begin  to  speak. 
— ^Do  I  begin  to  speak  well  1 — ^You  do  not  begin  to  speak  well,  {d 
bieti  parler^  but  to  read  well,  {mais  d  hen  lire.) — ^Where  am  I  going 
to  1 — ^You  are  going  to  your  friend. — ^Is  he  at  home  1 — ^Do  I  know  1 
— Am  I  able  to  speak  as  often  as  the  son  of  our  neighbor  ? — He  is 
able  to  speak  oftener  than  you. — Can  I  work  as  much  as  he  T — Yon 
cannot  work  as  much  as  he. — Bo  I  read  as  often  as  you  1 — You  do 
not  read  as  often  as  I,  but  you  speak  oftener  than  I. — Do  I  speak  as 
well  (atissi  bien)  as  you  ?— You  do  not  speak  as  well  as  I.— Do  I  go 
to  you,  or  do  you  come  to  me  t — ^You  come  to  me,  and  I  go  to  you. 
—When  do  you  come  to  me  ? — Every  morning  at  half-past  six. 

88. 

Do  you  know  the  Russian  whom  I  know  ? — I  do  not  know  the  one 
you  know,  but  I  know  another. — ^Do  you  drink  as  much  cider  as  wine? 
— I  drink  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Does  the  Pole  drink 
as  much  as  the  Russian  t — ^He  drinks  just  as  much. — Do  the  Germans 
drink  as  much  as  the  Poles  t— ^The  latter  drink  more  than  the  former. 
—Dost  thou  receive  any  thing  ? — ^I  do  receive  something. — ^What 
dost  thou  receive  ? — ^I  receive  some  money. — Does  your  friend  re- 
ceive books  ? — He  does  receive  some. — ^What  do  we  receive  ? — ^We 
receive  some  cider. — Do  the  Poles  receive  tobacco  ? — They  do  receive 
some. — ^From  whom  (de  qui)  do  the  Spaniards  receive  money  ?^- 
They  receive  some  from  the  {des)  English,  and  from  the  (des) 
French.— Do  you  receive  as  many  friends  as  enemies  ? — ^I  receive 
fewer  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.— From  whom  (de  qui)  do  your 
children  receive  books  t — ^They  receive  some  from  (de)  me  and  from 
(de)  their  friends. — ^Do  I  receive  as  much  cheese  as  bread  !^-You 
receive  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^Do  our  servants  re- 
ceive as  many  brooms  as  coats  ? — They  receive  fewer  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former^ — Do  you  receive  one  more  gun  % — ^I  do  receive 
one  more. — ^How  many  more  books  does  our  neighbor  receive  ? — ^He 
receives  three  more. 

89. 

When  does  the  foreigner  intend  to  depart  ? — He  intends  to  depart 
to-day. — ^At  what  o'clock  1 — ^At  half-past  one. — ^Do  you  intend  to  do- 
part  this  evening  ? — ^I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow. — ^Does  the  French- 
man depart  to-day  1 — He  departs  now.-^Where  is  he  going  to  1 — ^He 
is  going  to  his  friends.- Is  he  going  to  the  Englishi — He  is  going 
to  them,  (y.) — ^Dost  thou  set  out  to-morrow  1 — ^I  set  out  this  even- 
ing.— When  do  you  intend  to  write  to  your  friends? — ^I  intend  to 
write  to  them  to-day. — ^Do  your  friends  answer  you  % — ^They  d9  aa- 
fwer  me.-^Does  your  father  answer  your  note  ?— -He  answers  it— 
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Do  yoa  axiswer  my  brothera*  notes  % — ^I  do  answer  them. — Does  yoar 
brother  begin  to  learn  Italian? — ^H«  begins  to  learn  it. — Can  yon 
speak  French? — ^I  can  spe^k  it  a  little. — Do  our  friends  begin  to 
speak  German  1 — ^They  do  begin  to  c^ak  it. — ^Are  they  able  to  write 
it  ? — ^They  are  able  to  write  it. — Does  the  merchant  begin  to  sell  ? — 
He  does  begin. — Do  you  speak  before  yon  listen  ? — I  listen  before  I 
speak. — Does  your  brother  listen  to  you  before  he  speiLks  1 — He  speaks 
before  he  likens  to  me. — Do  your  children  read  before  they  write  } — 
They  write  before  they  read. 

90.  / 

Does  your  servant  sweep  the  warehouse  before  he  goes  to  the  mar- 
ket?— He  goes  to  the  market  before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse. — 
Dost  thou  drink  before  thou  goest  out  1 — ^I  go  out  before  I  drink. — . 
Do  you  intend  to  go  out  before  you  breakfast  ? — I  intend  to  breakfast 
before  I  go  out. — Does  your  son  take  off  his  shoes  before  he  takes  off 
his  coat  ?— He  neither  takes  off  his  shoes  nor  his  coat. — Do  I  take  off 
my  gloves  before  I  take  off  my  hat  ? — You  take  off  your  hat  beftire 
you  take  off  your  gloves. — Can  I  take  off  my  shoes  before  I  take  off 
my  gloves  1 — ^You  cannot  lake  off  your  shoes  before  you  take  off  your 
gloves. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  breakfast  1 — I  hreakfast  at  half-past 
eight. — At  what  o'clock  does  the  American  breakfast? — He  break- 
fasts every  day  at  nine  o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  do  your  children 
breakfast  ? — They  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock. — Do  you  go  to  my  fa- 
ther before  you  breakfast  ? — I  do  go  to  him  before  I  breakfast. 


TWENTY-NINTH  hlESSO^ .—Vingt-neuvi^e  Legon. 
COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

We  have  seen  (Lessons  XVL  and  XXVII.)  that  the  comparative  of  equal- 
ity is  formed  by  aiUant  and  auMt,  the  comparative  of  superiority  by  plvM, 
and  that  of  inferiority  by  nwin9'  The  superiative  is  formed  by  prefixing  the 
definite  article  with  plus  to  the  adjective.     Ex. 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative 
Grand,  plus  grand,  le  plus  grand. 
Petit,  plus  petit,  le  plus  petit 
Riche,  plus  riche,  le  plus  riche. 
Pauvre,  plus  pauvre,  le  plus  paiivro 
Learned,  more  learned,  most  learned.  {  Savant,  plus  savaut,  la  plus  savant. 
Often,      oftener,  most  often,      j  Souvent,  plus  souveut,  le  plus  souyetit 


Gieat, 

greater, 

greatest 

Small, 

smaller, 

smallest 

Rich, 

richer. 

richest. 

Poor, 

poorer, 

poorest 
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This  book  is  small,  that  is  smaller, 
and  this  is  the  smallest  of  all. 

This  hat  is  large,  bat  that  is  larger. 

Is  your  hat  as  large  as  mine  ? 

It  is  larger  than  youn. 
It  is  not  BO  large  as  yonis. 


Ce  livre-ci  est  petit,  celui-ln  est  plus 

petit,  et  celoi-ci  est  le  plus  petit  de 

tous. 
Ce  cfaapeau-ci  est  grand,  mais  celui- 

Ik  est  plus  grand. 
Yotre  chapeau  est-il  aussi  grand  que 

le  mien  ? 
Q  est  plus  grand  que  le  vdtre. 
II  est  moins  grand  que  le  vOtre. 


Not  80  large.  \  Moina  grand, 

Ob9.  A.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  superlative  of  superiority  is  formed 
by  the  definite  article  with  plua,  the  superlative  of  inferiority  is  sometimes 
formed  by  the  definite  article  with  tnoma.    Ex. 

I  Po8it     Comparat.      Superlative. 
Fine,    not  so  fine,    least  fine.  [  Beau,     moms  bean,    le  moins  bean. 


Are  our  neighbor's  children  as  good 

as  ouiB? 
T|iey  are  better  than  outel 
They  are  not  so  good  as  ours. 


Les  enfantB  de  notre  voism  sont-ib 

aussi  sages  que  les  n6tres? 
lis  Bont  plus  sages  que  les  ndtres. 
lis  sont  moins  sages  que  les  mbttea. 


Obs,  B,  To  express  the  absolute  superlative,  the  French,  like  the  Eng- 
lish, use  one  of  the  adverbs,  trie,  fort,  bien,  very ;  «xtr^mem«9i^  extremely  ; 
infiniment,  infinitely.     Ex.  ^ 


A  very  fine  book. 
Very  fine  books. 
A  very  pretty  knife. 
Very  well 

That  man  is  extremely  learned. 
This  bird  is  very  pretty. 


Un  tr^B  beau  livre. 
De  trte  beaux  livres. 
Un  fort  joli  couteau. 
Trfes  bien,  fort  bien. 


Get  homme  est  extrdmement  savant 
Get  oisean  est  tr6s  jolL 


Ofts.  C.    The  following  adjectives  and  adverbs  are  irregular  in  the  forma* 
tion  of  their  comparatives  and  superlatives. 


AMBOnVES. 

Pont 

Comparat. 

Superl 

lood, 

better, 

best 

Bon, 

meilleur, 

le  meilleur. 

ited, 

worse, 

the  wont 

Mauvais, 

pile, 

lepire. 

less, 

the  least. 

Petit, 

moindre. 

lemoindn. 

Wen, 

better, 

the  beet 

Bien, 

mieux. 

lemieuz. 

I5ad, 

worse, 

the  worst 

Ma!, 

piB. 

lepis. 

Jittle, 

less, 

the  least 

Peu, 

moins, 

lemouM. 

Mwb, 

more, 

the  most 

Beaucoup, 

plus. 

leidm. 
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Oht.  D.    We  may  with  equal  conectneoB  say :  phu  tnauoais,  jhu  mmlt 
fbu  petit  t  bat  neyer  jiua  ban,  plug  hien,  plus  pen. 

Whote,  (to  whom  ?) 
Whose  hat  IB  this? 
It  is. 
It  IS  my  farother's  hat. 
It  is  the  hat  of  my  brother. 
It  is  my  farother's. 
Who  has  the  finest  hat  ? 
Whose  hat  is  the  finest  ? 
That  of  my  father  is  the  finest 
Whose  ribbon    is    the    handsomer, 
yoms  or  mine  ? 


^A^i?    (See  Lesson  XXL) 
A  qui  est  ce  chapean? 
CesL 

C'est  le  chapeau  de  mon  firtoe. 

Qni  a  le  pins  beaa  ehapean  7 

Celni  de  mon  p^re  est  le  plus  bean. 
Quel  ruban  est  le  plus  beau,  le  v6tie 
on  le  mien  7 


Do  you  read  as  often  as  1 7 

I  read  oftener  than  you. 

Does  he  read  as  often  as  1 7 

He  reads  and  writes  as  often  as  you. 

Do  your  children  write  as  much  as 

we7 
They  write  more  than  you. 
We  read  more  than  the  children  of 

our  friends. 
To  whom  do  you  write  7 
We  write  to  our  friends. 
We  read  good  books. 


Lisez-Yous  ausri  souvent  que  moi  ? 
Je  lis  plus  souyent  que  yous. 
Lit-il  aussi  souvent  que  moi  ? 
D  lit  et  ^rit  aussi  souyent  que  yona. 
Vos  enfants  ^rivent-ils  autant  que 


lis  ^riyent  plus  que  yoos. 

Nous  lisons  plus  que  les  en&nts  ds 


A  qui  ^Criyez-Yous  7 
Nous  toiyons  k  nos  amis. 
Nous  lisons  de  bons  liyres. 


EXERCISES. 
9L 
Whose  book  is  this  ? — ^It  is  mine.— Whose  hat  is  that  1 — ^It  is  my 
fiuher's. — ^Are  yon  taller  (grand)  than  1 1 — ^I  am  taller  than  you.-^ 
Is  your  brother  as  tall  as  you  ? — He  is  as  tall  as  I. — Is  thy  hat  as 
bad  as  that  of  my  &thert — ^It  is  better^  but  not  so  black  as  his. — 
Are  the  clothes  (les  habits)  of  the  Italians  as  fine  as  those  of  the 
Irish  1 — ^They  are  fiiner,  bat  not  so  good. — Who  haye  the  finest 
gloyes  ?— The  French  haye  them. — ^Who  has  the  finest  horses  1— 
Mine  are  fine,  years  are  finer  than  mine ;  bat  those  of  oar  friends 
are  the  finest  of  all. — ^Is  your  horse  good  1 — ^It  is  good,  but  yours  is 
better,  and  that  of  the  Englishman  is  the  best  of  all  the  horses 
which  we  know. — Have  you  pretty  shoes  1 — I  haye  yery  pretty  ones, 
but  my  brother  has  prettier  ones  than  I. — ^From  whom  (de  qui)  does 
he  receiye  them  1 — ^He  receiyes  them  from  (de)  his  best  friend. 
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93. 

Is  your  -wine  as .  good  as  mine  1 — It  is  better. — ^Does  your  mer- 
chant sell  good  knives? — He  sells  the  best  knives  that  I  know,  (con- 
naisse,  subjunctive.) — Do  we  read  more  books  than  the  French  t  — 
We  read  more  of  them  than  they  ;  but  the  ^  English  read  more  of 
them  than  we,  and  the  Germans  read  the  most,  {leplus.)^^H9StthovL 
a  finer  garden  than  that  of  our  physician  ? — ^I  have  a  finer  one  than 
he. — Has  the  American  a  finer  stick  than  thou  ? — He  has  a  finer  one. 
—Have  we  as  fine  children  as  our  neighbors  l-r-We  have  finer  ones. 
— ^Is  your  coat  as  pretty  as  mine  ? — ^It  is  not  so  pretty,  but  better  than 
yours. — ^Do  you  depart  to-day] — ^I  do  not  depart  to-day. — When 
does  your  father  set  out  1 — He  sets  out  this  evening  at  a  quarter  to 
nine. — ^Which  of  these  two  children  is  the  better,  (sage  f) — The  one 
who  studies  is  better  than  the  one  who  plays. — Does  your  servant 
sweep  as  well  as  mine  1 — He  sweeps  better  than  yours. — Does  the 
Englishman  read  as  many  bad  books  as  good  ones  ? — He  reads  more 
good  than  bad  ones. 

93. 

Do  the  merchants  sell  more  sugar  than  coffee  ? — They  sell  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Does  your  shoemaker  make  as 
many  shoes  as  mine  ? — ^He  makes  more  of  them  than  yours. — Can  you 
swim  as  well  (aussi  bien)  as  my  son  ? — ^I  can  swim  better  than  he,  but 
he  can  speak  French  better  than  I. — Does  he  read  as  well  as  you  T — 
He  reads  better  than  I. — Does  the  son  of  your  neighbor  go  to  market  ? 
— No,  he  remains  at  home ;  he  has  sore  feet. — Do  you  learn  as  well 
as  our  gardener's  son  ? — ^I  learn  better  than  he,  but  he  works  better 
than  I. — ^Whose  gun  is  the  finest  ? — Yours  is  very  fine,  but  that  of 
the  captain  is  still  finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all. — Has  any  one 
finer  children  than  you  1 — No  one  has  finer  ones. — ^Does  your  son 
read  as  often  as  I  ? — ^He  reads  oftener  than  you. — ^Does  my  brother 
speak  French  as  often  as  you  1 — He  speaks  and  reads  it  as  often  as 
I. — ^Do  I  write  as  much  as  you  ? — ^You  write  more  than  I. — ^Do  our 
neighbor's  children  read  German  as  often  as  we  1 — ^We  do  not  read 
it  so  often  as  they. — ^Do  we  write  it  as  often  as  they  ? — They  write 
oftener  than  we.-— To  whom  do  they  write  T — They  write  to  their 
friends. — Do  you  read  English  books  ?— We  read  French  books  in- 
ateod  of  reading  English  booki.    (See  ead  of  Lesson  XXIV .) 
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To  belieye,  believiiig. 
I  believo,  thou  believest,  he  beUeyes. 


To  pvt  on,  putting  on. 
Do  you  put  on 't 
I  do  put  on. 
Thou  puttest  on. 
He  puts  on. 

I  put  on  my  hat 
He  puts  on  his  gloves. 
Do  you  put  on  your  shoes? 
We  do  put  them  on. 
What  do  your  brothers  put  on? 
They  put  on  their  clothes. 
Where  do  you  conduct  me  to  ? 
I  conduct  you  to  my  father. 

Do  you  go  out  ? 
*    I  do  go  out. 
Do  we  go  out? 
We  do  go  out 
When  does  your  father  go  out  ? 


Early. 
As  early  as  you. 
He  goes  out  as  early  as  yoo. 
Late, 
Too, 
Too  late. 

Too  soon,  too  early. 
Too  large,  too  great 
Too  little. 
Too  small. 


2*00  much. 

Do  you  speak  too  much  ? 
I  do  not  speak  enough. 


I  Croire  *  4>  cioyant. 
Je  crois,  tn  erois,  il  crait 


Mettre*4,  nuttani, 

Mettez-vous  ? 

Je  mets. 

Tumets. 

Ilmet 


Je  mets  mon  cbapeao. 

II  met  ses  gants. 

Mettez-vous  vos  soulieri  7 

Nous  les  mettous. 

Vos  fr^res  que  mettent-ils? 

lis  mettent  leurs  habits. 

Oil  me  condnisez-vous  T 

Je  vous  conduis  ehez  mon  ptoa. 


Sortez-vous  ? 

Je  sons. 

Sortons-nous  ? 

Nous  sortons. 

Quand  votre  p^re  sort-il  7 


De  bonne  heure, 

D*au8Bi  bonne  heure  que  vous. 

II  sort  d*au8si  bonne  heure  que 

Tard. 

Trop, 

Trop  tard 

Trop  tAt,  de  trop  bonn«  hevn. 

Trop  grand. 

Trop  pea. 

Trop  petit 


I  Trop, 


I  Pariez-vous  trop  7 
!  Je  ne  parle  pas  asi 
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Later  than  you. 
[  go  ont  l^ter  than  you. 


I  Plus  tar d  que  vous. 

I  Je  Bors  plus  tard  que  toua. 


Do  you  go  to  the  play  as  early  as  I  ? 
I  go  thither  eariier  than  yon. 

Earlier,  (sooner.) 
Does  your  fether  go  thither  earlier 

thaal? 
He  goes  thither  too  eaily. 


Allez-Yous  au  spectacle  d'aussi  bonne 

heUre  que  moi  ? 
J'y  vais  plus  t6t  (de  meilleure  heure) 

que  vous. 
Plus  tdt,  (de  meilleure  heure.) 
Votre  pfere  y  va-t-il  plus  t6t  que  moi, 

(de  meilleure  heure  que  moi  ?) 
II  y  va  trop  t6t 


Already, 
Do  yon  speak  already  7 

Not  yet 
I  do  not  speak  yet 
Do  you  finish  your  note  ? 
I  do  not  finish  it  yet 
Do  you  breakfast  already? 


Dejd. 

Parlez-vous  dijk  1 

Ne — pae  encore,  / 

Je  ne  parle  pas  encore. 

Finissez-vous  voire  billet  ? 

Je  ne  le  finis  pas  encore. 

D^jeunez-vous  d6}k  1 


Obe,  A,  We  have  seen  in  the  foregomg  lessons  that  the  infinitive  in 
French  is  sometimes  preceded  by  de,  (Lesson  XYII.,)  sometimes  by  a,  (Les- 
sons XXV.  and  XXVIII.,)  sometimes  by  pour,  (Lesson  XX.,)  and  sometimes 
it  is  used  without  any  of  these  prepositions  before  it  This  is  the  case  when 
it  is  joined  to  one  of  the  following  verbs,  several  of  which  have  already  been 
exemplified  in  some  of  the  preceding  lessons,  such  as :  vouloir,  to  wish,  to 
be  willing,  (Lesson  XVIII. ;)  pouvoir,  to  be  able,  can,  (Lesson  XX. ;) 
aller  ehercher,  to  go  for ;  and  envoy er  chercher,  to  send  for,  (Lesson  XXII. ;) 
aUer,  to  be  going  to,  (Lesson  XXIII. ;)  faire  voir,  to  show,  (Lesson  XXVII. ;) 
compter,  to  mtend  to.    (Lessons  XXVII.  and  XXVIII.) 


Aller*, 

to  go. 

Nier, 

to  deny. 

Compter, 

to  intend  to. 

Oser, 

to  dare 

Croire*, 

to  believa 

Paraitre*, 

to  appear. 

Daigner, 

to  deign. 

Penser, 

tothmk. 

Declarer, 

to  declare^ 

Pr^tendre, 

to  pretend. 

Devoir, 

to  OWOb 

Pouvoir*, 

to  be  able,  (can.) 

Entendre, 

to  hear. 

Savoir*, 

to  know. 

Envoyer, 

to  send. 

SemUer, 

to  a]^ar 

Esp^rer, 

to  hope. 

Souhaiter, 

to  wish. 

Faillir*, 

to  miss. 

Soutenir*, 

to  maintain. 

Faire*, 

to  do. 

Venu:*, 

to  come. 

FaUoir*, 

to  be  requisiteb 

Voir*, 

to  see. 

Laisser, 

to  let 

Voulou-*, 

to  be  willing. 

Obe.  B.  Further,  there  is  no  preposition  bef<««  the  infinitiTe  when  it  ■ 
used  in  an  absolute  sensew    Ex. 
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To  eat  too  much  is  dangerotuk 
To  speak  too  much  is  foolish. 
To  do  good  to  those  that  have  of- 
fended us  is  a  commendable  action. 


Manger  trop  est  dangereux. 
Pmrler  trop  est  improdent 
Faire  du  bien  Ik  ceux  qui  nous  ont 
ofiens^s  est  une  action  louaUe. 


EXERCISES. 
94. 

Do  you  put  on  another  coat  in  order  to  go  to  the  play  1 — ^I  do  put 
on  another. — ^Do  you  put  on  your  gloves  before  you  put  on  your 
shoes  1 — ^I  put  on  my  shoes  before  I  put  on  my  gloves. — Does  your 
brother  put  on  his  hat  instead  of  putting  on  his  coat  ? — He  puts  on 
his  coat  before  he  puts  on  his  hat. — Do  our  children  put  on  their 
shoes  in  order  to  go  to  our  friends  ? — They  put  them  on  in  order  to 
go  to  them,  (y.) — ^What  do  our  sons  put  on ! — They  put  on  their 
clothes  and  their  gloves. — ^Do  you  already  speak  French  ? — I  do  not 
speak  it  yet,  but  I  begin  to  learn. — Does  your  father  go  out  already  ? 
—-He  does  not  yet  go  ont. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  he  go  out  ? — He 
goes  out  at  ten  o'clock. — ^Does  he  breakfast  before  he  goes  out  1 — He 
breakfasts  and  writes  his  notes  before  he  goes  out. — Does  he  go 
ont  earlier  than  you ! — ^I  go  ont  earlier  than  he. — Do  you  go  to  the 
play  as  often  as  1 1 — ^I  go  thither  as  often  as  you. — Do  you  begin  to 
know  (connaitre)  this  mani — ^I  do  begin  to  know  him. — Do  you 
breakfast  early  ? — We  do  not  breakfast  late. — Does  the  Englishman 
go  to  the  concert  earlier  than  you  ? — ^He  goes  there  later  than  I. — 
At  what  o'clock  does  he  go  thither  1-r-He  goes  thither  at  half-psst 
eleven.  « 

95. 

Do  you  not  go  too  early  to  the  concert  T — ^I  go  thither  too  late. — 
Do  I  write  too  much  ? — ^Tou  do  not  write  too  much,  but  you  speak 
too  much. — ^Do  I  speak  more  than  you  % — You  do  speak  more  than  I 
and  my  brother. — ^Is  my  hat  too  large  ? — ^It  is  neither  too  large  nor 
too  small. — Do  you  speak  French  oftener  than  English  1 — ^I  speak 
English  oftener  than  French.-^Do  your  friends  buy  much  com  ?— 
They  buy  but  little. — Have  you  bread  enough  ? — ^I  have  only  a  little, 
but  enough. — Is  it  late  ? — ^It  is  not  late. — ^What  o'clock  is  it  ? — ^It  is 
one  o'clock. — ^Is  it  too  late  to  {pour)  go  to  your  father? — ^It  is  not 
too  late  to  go  to  him. — Do  you  conduct  me  to  him  1 — ^I  do  conduct 
you  to  him. — ^Where  is  he  ?— He  is  in  his  counting-house. — ^Does  the 
Spaniard  buy  a  horse? — He  cannot  buy  one. — Is  be  poorl — ^He  is 
not  poor;  he  is  richer  than  you. — ^Is  your  brother  as  learned  as  yout 
— ^He  is  more  learned  than  I,  but  you  are  more  learned  than  ho 
audi. 

X0» 
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96. 
Do  youlmow  that  man  ? — ^I  do  know  him. — ^Is  he  learned  1 — He  is 
(c'e«t)  the  most  learned  of  all  men  that  I  know. — ^Is  your  horse  worse 
(preceding  Lesson)  than  minel-^It  is  not  so  bad  as  yours. — ^Is 
mine  worse  than  the  Spaniard's  t — ^It  is  worse ;  it  is  the  worst  horse 
that  I  know,  (eonnaisse,  subjunctiye.)— Do  you  give  those  men  less 
bread  than  cheese  ? — I  give  them  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
— Do  you  receive  as  much  money  as  your  neighbors  ? — ^I  receive  much 
more  than  they. — ^Who  receives  the  most  money  1 — The  English  re- 
ceive the  most. — Can  your  son  already  write  a  note  1 — He  cannot 
write  one  yet,  but  he  begins  to  read  a  little. — Do  you  read  as  much 
as  the  Russians? — ^We  read  more  than  they,  but  the  French  read  the 
most. — Do  the  Americans  write  more  than  we ! — ^They  write  less 
than  we,  but  the  Italians  write  the^least,  (preceding  Lesson.)— Are 
they  as  rich  as  the  Americans  t — They  are  less  rich  than  they. — ^Are 
your  birds  as  fine  as  those  of  the  Irish  1 — They  are  less  fine  than 
theirs,  but  those  of  the  Spaniards  are  the  least  fine. — Do  you  sell 
your  bird  1 — ^I  do  not  sell  it ;  I  like  it  too  much  to  (pour)  sell  it. 


THIBTY-FIRST  LESSON.— IV«n/tf  e*  wni^e  Lepon. 
THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

The  post  participle  being  a  piimitive  tensei  (see  Note  1,  Less.  XXIV.,)  its 
fiBimation  cannot  be  determined  by  another  tenser  Of  regular  verbs  it  may, 
however,  be  fonned  by  changing  the  teiminations  of  the  infinitive,  for  tiie  fint 
eoDJugatioD,  into  e  with  the  acute  accent,  thus :  parler — parU  ;  for  the  sec- 
ond into  t,  thus :  finvr—fini;  for  the  third  mto  «,  thus:  receeotr— fvyu  ;  and 
for  the  fourth  also  into  u,  thus :  vendre — vendu.    Examples : 

naST  CONJUOATIOIf. 

Inf.  P.  P. 

Aimer,  to  love,  aimi, 

Pleuier,  to  weep,  fleurL 

Manger,         to  eat,  mange, 

Conmiencer,  to  begin,  eommence. 

THOID  OOWOOATiON.' 

Devoir,  to  owe,         diL^ 

Concevoir,  to  conceive,  eon^ 

Reoevoir,  to  receive,    regtu. 

Apercevoir,  to  perceive,   aperfu. 

''*  It  will  be  perceived,  that  in  the  third  conjugation  it  is  not  etr,  but 
wbidi  in  the  past  participle  must  be  changed  into  «. 


SBcoNo  conjooatior; 

Inf. 

P.P. 

Batir, 

to  build, 

hati. 

G^mir; 

to  sigh, 

gtmu 

B^nir, 

to  bless. 

bent. 

Choisir, 

to  choose. 

chmsL 

lOUETK  OONJOGATION. 

Vendre, 

to  sell, 

rendu. 

Bendne, 

to  render, 

rendu. 

Entendre, 

to  hear. 

entendu. 

D^fendie, 

to  defend. 

difendtu 
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To  he — been. 
Have  yoQ  been  to  market  7 
I  haye  been  there. 
I  have  not  been  there. 
Have  I  been  there? 
Yon  have  been  there. 
Yoa  have  not  been  there. 
Has  he  been  there? 
He  has  been  there. 
He  has  not  been  there. 


Ever, 

Never. 
Rave  you  been  at  the  ball  ? 
Have  yoa  ever  been  at  the  ball? 
I  have  never  been  there. 
Thou  hast  never  been  there. 
He  has  never  been  there. 
You  have  never  been  there. 


Already  or  yet. 
Have  you  ahready  been  at  the  play  7 
I  have  already  been  there. 
You  have  already  been  there. 


Not  yet. 
I  have  not  yet  been  there. 
Thou  hast  not  yet  been  there. 
He  has  not  yet  been  there. 
You  have  not  been  there  yet 
We  have  not  yet  been  there. 


Have  you  already  been  at  my  fa- 
ther's? 
I  have  not  yet  been  there. 


Where  have  you  been  this  monung? 
I  have  been  in  the  garden. 
Where  has  thy  brother  been  ? 


Eire  *—€te* 

Avez-vons  €k/^  au  mareh^?* 

J'y  ai  M. 

Je  n  Y  ai  pas  ^t^ 

Y  ai-je  ^t^? 

Vons  y  avez  6\/L 

Vous  n'y  avez  pas  M, 

Ya-t-fl^t^? 

n  y  a  6t^. 

II  n'y  a  pas  6t& 


Ne^omaia. 

Avez-vous  €\€  an  bal? 

Avez- vous  jamais  ^t^  au  bal  ? 

Je  n'y  ai  jamais  iXJ^. 

Tu  n'y  as  jamais  €x€. 

n  n'y  8  jamais  6xiS. 

Vous  n'y  avez  jamais  6\jL 


Dejd. 

Avez-vous  d^jlL  6i€  au  spectacle  7 

J'y  ai  d^jii  6i&. 

Vous  y  avez  d€}K  €\£. 


Ne — jMM  encore. 
Je  n'y  ai  pas  encore  i^iL 
Tu  n'y  as  pas  eucore  6X/L 
II  n'y  a  pas  encore  6mL 
Vous  n'y  avez  pas  encore  ^t^. 
Nous  n'y  avons  pas  encore  M 


Avez-vous  d€j4  6ii  chez  mon  ptoe  ? 
Je  n'y  ai  pas  encore  4t^. 


Oti  avez-vous  €V^  ce  matin  ? 
J'ai  €i6  au  jardin. 
Tonfr^reoda-t-iia^? 


*  The  pupil,  in  repeating  the  irregular  verbs  already  given,  must  not  .ftul  to 
maik  in  his  list  the  past  participles  of  those  verbs. 

*  Avoir  Hi  'm  need  for  went  and  did  go.    (See  Obs.  page  116.) 
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He  has  been  in  the  warehouee. 
Hashe  been  there  as  eariy  as  I? 

He  has  been  there  earlier  than  you. 


n  a  ^t^  an  maffaflin. 

Y  a-t-il  6t^  d'auflsi  bonne  heme  qae 

moi? 
II  y  a  6t^  de  meillenre  heureqae  vous. 


Obs,  Ete,  past  participle  of  the  verb  itre,  to  be,  is  in  French  often  eiu- 
.  ]4oyed  for  alle,  past  participle  of  the  verb  aller,  to  ga  We  say,  JTai  ete  uu 
tpectcusle,  when  the  meaning  is,  that  I  went  to  the  play,  and  am  retmiied 
from  it ;  and,  il  est  alU  au  spectacle,  that  he  is  gone  to  the  play,  but  is  nut 
yet  returned.  Accordingly  it  is  better  to  say,  in  the  first  and  second  peraoos 
smg.  and  plur. :  J'y  ai  6te^I  have  been  there ;  tuy  eu  ete,  thou  hast  been 
there ;  nous  y  awnu  he,  we  have  been  there ;  voua  y  avez  6ti,  you  have 
been  there, — than,  fy  suia  dU6,tu  y  es  alU,  nous  y  sommes  alUs,  vous  y  Stea 
aUis,  when  motion  is  not  particularly  to  be  expressed. 


EXERCISES. 

97. 
Where  have  you  been  1 — I  have  been  to  the  market. — Have  you 
been  to  the  ball  t — ^I  have  been  there. — Have  I  been  to  the  play  1 — 
You  have  been  there. — Hast  thou  been  there  1 — I  have  not  been 
there. — Has  your  son  ever  been  at  the  theatre? — He  has  never 
been  there. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  my  warehouse? — ^I  have 
never  been  there. — ^Do  you  intend  to  (Obs.  A.  Lesson  XXX.)  go 
thither  1 — I  do  intend  to  go  thithet. — ^When  will  you  go  thither  1 — 
I  will  go  thither  to-morrow. — At  what  o^clock  1 — ^At  twelve  o^clock. 
— Has  your  brother  already  been  in  my  large  garden  ? — He  has  not 
yet  been  there. — Does  he  intend  to  see  it  ? — He  does  intend  to  see  it — 
When  will  he  go  thither  1 — He  will  go  thither  to-day. — ^Does  he  in- 
tend to  go  to  the  ball  this  evening  ? — He  does  intend  to  go  thither. — 
Have  you  already  been  at  the  ball  1 — ^I  have  not  yet  been  there. — When 
do  you  intend  to  go  thither  t — I  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow. — 
Have  you  already  been  in  the  Frenchman's  garden  ? — ^I  have  not 
yet  been  in  it,  (y.) — Have  you  been  in  my  warehouses  t — ^I  have  been 
there. — ^When  did  you  go  there  ? — ^I  went  there  this  morning. — ^Have 
I  been  in  your  counting-house,  or  in  tha^  of  your  friend  I — ^You  have 
neither  been  in  mine,  nor  in  that  of  my  friend,  but  in  that  of  the 
Englishman. 

98. 

Has  the  Italian  been  in  our  warehouses  or  in  those  of  the  Dutch  ? 

— He  has  neither  been  in  ours  nor  in  those  of  the  Dutch,  but  in  those 

of  the  Germans. — Hast  thou  already  been  at  the  market  ? — ^I.have 

not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  (Obs.  A.  Lesson  XXX.)  go  thither. 
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— ^Has  oar  neighbor's  son  been  there  1 — ^He  has  been  there. — ^When 
baa  he  been  there  t — He  has  been  there  to-day. — Does  the  son  of 
onr  gardener  intend  to  go  to  the  market  1 — He  does  intend  to  go 
thither. — ^What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there  1 — He  wishes  to  buy  there 
some  chickens,  oxen,  com,  wine,  cheese,  and  cider.-~Haye  yon  al- 
ready been  at  my  brother's  house,  (ehez  t) — ^I  haye  already  been 
there. — ^Has  your  friend  already  been  there  1 — He  has  not  yet  been 
there. — Have  we  already  been  at  our  friends'  ? — ^We  have  not  yet 
been  there. — Have  our  friends  ever  been  at  our  house,  (chez  nous  f) 
— ^They  have  never  been  there. — HaVe  you  ever  been  at  the  thea- 
tre 1 — I  have  never  been  there. — Have  you  a  mind  to  write  an  exer- 
cise 1 — ^I  haye  a  mind  to  write  one. — ^To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write 
a  note  1 — ^I  wish  to  write  one  to  my  son. — Has  your  father  already  been 
at  the  concert  ?— ^He  has  not  yet  been  there,  but  he  intends  to  go 
thither  1 — ^Does  he  intend  to  go  thither  to-day  t — He  intends  to  go 
thither  to-morrow. — ^At  what  o'clock  will  he  set  out  ? — He  will  set 
out  at  half-past  six. — Does  he  intend  to  leave  {partir)  before  he 
breakfasts  1 — He  intends  to  breakfast  before  he  leaves. 

99. 
Have  you  been  to  the  play  as  early  as  I  ? — ^I  have  been  there  ear- 
lier than  you. — Have  you  often  been  at  the  concert  1 — I  have  often 
been  there.— ^^Has  our  neighbor  been  at  the  theatre  as  often  as  we  1 
— ^He  has  been  there  oftener  than  we. — Do  our  friends  go  to  their 
counting-house  too  early  ? — ^They  go  thither  too  late. — ^Do  they  go 
thither  as  late  as  we  % — ^They  go  thither  later  than  we. — ^Do  the 
English  go  to  their  warehouses  too  early  1 — ^They  go  thither  too  ear-, 
ly. — Is  your  friend  as  often  in  the  counting-house  as  you  1 — ^He  is 
there  oftener  than  I. — What  does  he  do  there  % — He  writes. — ^Does 
he  write  as  much  as  you  1 — He  writes  more  than  I. — Where  does 
your  friend  remain  1 — ^He  remains  in  his  counting-house. — ^Does  he 
not  go  out  % — He  does  not  go  out. — Do  you  remain  in  the  garden  t — 
I  do  remain  there. — ^Do  you  go  to  your  friend  every  day  ? — ^I  do  go 
to  him  every  day.— When  does  he  come  to  you  1 — He  comes  to  me 
every  evening. — ^Do  you  go  anywhere  in  the  evening  1 — ^I  go  no- 
where ;  I  stay  at  home. — ^Do  you  send  for  any  one  ? — I  send  for  my 
physician. — ^Does  your  servant  go  for  any  thing  ? — He  goes  for  some 
wine. — Have  you  been  anywhere  this  morning  1 — I  have  been  no- 
where.— ^Where  has  your  father  beeni — He  has  been  nowhere.— 
When  do  you  drink  (Lesson  XXVI.)  tea  1 — ^I  drink  some  (le)  every 
morning. — ^Does  your  son  drink  coffee? — He  drinks  chocolate. — 
Have  you  been  to  drink  seme  coffee? — ^I  have  been  to  drink 
(See^end  of  Lesson  XXIV  ) 
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THIR'tY-SECOND  LESSOR. ^Trente-deuxi^e  Lepon, 

Tohaoe-^had,  \  Avoir  *'-eu, 

O*  A.  Objective  pranonns,  i  e.  those  which  are  not  in  the  nomiuatiye, 
and  which  in  French  are  placed  before  the  yerb,  moBt  never  stand  before 
the  past  participle,  but  before  the  auxiliary  verb. 


Have  you  had  my  book? 
I  have  not  had  it 
Have  I  had  it  7 
Yon  have  had  it 
You  have  not  had  it 
Thou  hast  not  had  it 
Has  he  had  it  7 
He  has  had  it 
He  has  not  had  it 
Hast  thou  had  the  coat  7 
I  have  not  had  it 


Avez-vous  eu  mon  livre  7 

Je  ne  Tai  pas  eu. 

L*ai'}e  eu  7 

Vous  Vavez  eu. 

Yous  ne  Vavex  pas  eu. 

Tu  ne  Va8  pas  eut 

X'a-t-il  eu  7 

11  ra  eu. 

II  ne  Va  pas  eu. 

As-tu  eu  Thabit  7 

Je  ne  Vai  pas  eu. 


Have  you  hod  the  books  7  |  Avez-vous  eu  les  livres  7 

tr  B.  The  past  participle  in  French,  (the  same  as  the  adjective,  Obs. 
Lesson  XXII.,)  when  it  is  preceded  by  its  object,  must  agree  with  it  in 
number ;  that  is,  if  the  object  is  in  the  plural,  the  past  participle  must  take 
an  8. 


I  have  had  them. 
I  have  not  had  them. 
Have  I  had  them  7 
You  have  had  them. 
You  have  not  had  them. 
Has  he  had  them  7 
He  has  had  them. 
He  has  not  had  them. 
Have  yon  had  any  bread  7 
I  have  had  some. 
I  have-not  had  any. 
Have  I  had  any  7 
You  have  had  some. 
You  have  not  had  any. 
Has  he  had  any  7 
He  has  not  had  any. 

Have  you  had  any  knives  7 
[  have  hail  some. 


Je  les  ai  ens. 

Je  ne  les  ai  pas  euf. 

Ijpa  ai-je  eu«? 

Yous  les  avez  euf. 

Vous  ne  les  avez  pas  ens. 

Les  a-t-il  eu«  7 

II  les,  a  ens. 

II  ne  les  a  pas  eu«. 

Avez-vous  eu  du  pain  7 

J'en  ai  eu. 

Je  n'en  ai  pas  eu. 

En  ai-je  eu7 

Vous  en  avez  eu. 

Vous  n'en  avez  pas  eu 

En  a-t-il  eu  7 

II  n'en  a  pas  eu. 


I  Avez-vous  eu  des  couteaux  7 
I  J'en  ai  eu. 
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ICr  C  The  poflt  psrtieipAe  doM  not  agrae  with  its  object  in  number, 
that  is,  if  the  object  is  in  the  plnral,  the  past  participle  does  not  take  an  ^ 
when  it  is  preceded  by  the  relatire  pronoon  en,  some,  some  of  them,  any  el 
them. 

I  have  not  had  any.  |  Je  n'en  ai  pas  en. 


What  has  he  had? 
He  has  had  nothing: 


Have  you  been  hungry? 
I  have  been  afraid. 
He  has  never  been  either  right  or 
wrong. 


To  take  place. 
That,  (meaning,  that  thing.) 
Does  the  b»U  take  }dace  this  even- 
ing? 
It  does  take  place. 
It  takes  place  this  evening. 
It  does  not  take  place  to-day. 


When  did  the  ball  take  place  ? 
It  took  place  yesterday. 

Yeeterdtty, 
The  day  before  yesterday. 


How  many  times,  (how  often?) 

Once. 

Twice. 
Tbance,  (throe  timei;) 
Several  times. 

Formeriy. 
Sometimes. 


Do  yon  go  sometimes  to  the  ball  ? 
f  go  sometimes. 


Gone. 

Gone  thither. 
Have  yon  gone  thither  sometimes? 
i  have  gone  thither  often. 
Oftener  than  you. 


Qn'a-t-ilen? 
n  n'a  lien  em 


t  Avez-vons  en  faon  7 

t  J'ai  eu  penr. 

t  II  n'a  jamais  en  ni  tortni  raiseB. 


t^ootr  lieu. 

Cela. 

t  Le  bal  a-t-il  lieu  ce  soir? 

t  II  a  lien. 

t  n  a  lieu  ce  solr. 

t  II  n'a  pes  lieu  aujourdnnd. 


t  Qaaod  le  bal  a-t-il  eu  lieu  7 
t  II  a  eu  lieu  hier. 


Hier. 

Avant-hier. 


I  CombiendeliMS? 
I  Une  fois. 
I  Deux  fois. 
I  Trois  fois. 
I  PlusieuTB  fois. 


I  Autrefois. 
Quelquefois. 


Allez-vous  qaeIquefoia.an  bal  7 
J'y  vais  qaelquefoia 


All^. 

Y— all^ 

Y  6te»-votis  all6  qneiquefoia? 

J'y  suis  allc  souvent. 

Plus  eouveut  que  1 
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Have  the  men  had  my  trunk  7 
They  have  not  had  it 
Who  has  had  it  ? 
Have  they  had  my  knivcB  7 
They  have  not  had  them. 
Who  has  had  them  7 


Les  hommes  ont-ib  en  mon  eaSBn  7 

lis  ne  Tont  paa  eu. 

Qui  ra  en  7 

Ont-ils  eu  mes  conteanz  7 

lis  ne  les  ont  pas  eus. 

Qui  les  a  eus  7  ' 


Have  I  been  wrong  in  buymg  books  7 
You  have  not  been  wrong  in  buying 
some. 


t  Ai-je  eu  tort  d'acheter  des  livres  7 
t  Vous  n'avez  pas  eu  tort  d'en  ache- 
ter. 


EXERCISES. 
100. 

Have  you-  had  my  pocket-book  7 — ^I  have  had  it. — Have  you  had 
my  glove  ? — ^I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my  umbrella  1 — ^I 
have  not  had  it. — ^Have  I  had  your  knife  7 — ^You  have  had  it. — When 
had  I  it,  {Vai-je  eu  ?) — ^You  had  it  yesterday. — Have  I  had  your 
gloves  7 — ^You  have  had  them. — Has  your  brother  had  my  wooden 
hammer,  {marteau  de  hois  7) — He  has  had  it. — ^Has  he  had  my  golden 
ribbon  7 — ^He  has  not  had  it.-r-Have  the  English  had  my  beautiful 
ship 7 — ^They  have  had  it. — ^Who  has  had  my  thread  stockings? — ^Your 
servants  have  had  them. — Have  we  had  the  iron  trunk  of  our  good 
neighbor  7 — ^We  have  had  it. — Have  we  had  his  fine  pistol  7 — ^We 
have  not  had  it. — Have  we  had  the  mattresses  of  the  foreigners  7 — 
We  have  not  had  them. — Has  the  American  had  my  good  work  7 — 
He  has  had  it. — ^Has  he  had  my  silver  knife  7 — He  has  not  had  it.— 
Has  the  young  man  had  the  first  volume  of  my  work  7 — ^He  has  not 
had  the  first,  but  {mais  U  a  eu)  the  second. — Has  he  had  it  7 — ^Yes, 
Sir,  he  has  had  it. — ^When  has  he  had  it  7 — He  has  had  it  this  morn- 
ing.— Have  you  had  any  sugar  7 — I  have  had  some. — Have  I  had 
any  good  paper  7 — ^You  have  not  had  any. — Has  the  cook  of  the  Rus- 
sian captain  had  any  chickens? — ^He  has  had  some,  (BJ*  C.) — He 
has  not  had  any,  (DIF  C.) 

101. 

Has  the  Frenchman  had  good  wine  7 — ^He  has  had  some,  and  he 
has  still  (encore)  some. — Hast  thou  had  large  cakes  7 — I  have  had 
some. — Has  thy  brother  had  any  l—zHe  has  not  had  any. — Has  the 
son  of  our  gardener  had  any  butter  7 — He  has  had  some. — Have  the 
Poles  had  good  tobacco  7 — They  have  had  some. — What  tobacco 
have  they  had  7 — They  have  had  tobacco  and  snuff. — ^Have  the  Eng- 
lish had  as  much  sugar  as  tea  7 — They  have  had  as  much  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other. — Has  the  physician  been  right  7 — He  has  been  wrong. 
—Has  the  Dutchman  been  right  or  wrong  7 — He  has  never  been 
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either  right  or  wrong. — ^Haye  I  been  wrong  in  buying  honey  t — ^Yon 
have  been  wrong  in  baying  some. — ^What  has  the  painte^  had  ? — ^He 
has  had  fine  pictures. — Has  he  had  any  fine  gardens ! — ^He  has  not 
had  any. — ^Has  your  servant  had  my  shoes  1 — ^He  has  not  had  them. 
—What  has  the  Spaniard  had ! — ^He  has  had  nothing. — Who  has  liad 
courage  1 — ^The  English  sailors  haTO  had  some. — ^Have  the  Germans 
had  many  friends! — ^They  have  had  many. — Hxve  we  had  more 
friends  than  enemies  ? — ^We  have  had  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  for- 
mer.— Has  your  son  had  more  wine  than  cider  t — ^He  has  had  mor# 
of  the  latter  tSan  of  the  former. — ^Has  the  Turk  had  more  pepper  than 
eom ! — He  has  had  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — ^Has  the 
Italian  painter  had  any  thing  1 — ^He  has  had  nothing. 

103. 

Have  I  been  right  in  writing  to  my  brother  1 — ^You  have  not  been 
wrong  in  writing  to  him. — Have  you  had  a  sore  finger  1 — I  have  had 
a  sore  eye. — Have  you  had  any  thing  good  1 — ^I  have  had  nothing 
bad. — ^Did  the  ball  take  place  yesterday  ? — ^It  did  not  take  place. — 
Does  it  take  place  to-day  ? — ^It  takes  place  to-day. — When  does  the 
ball  take  place  t — ^It  takes  place  this  evening. — ^Did  it  take  place  the 
day  before  yesterday  ? — ^It  did  take  place. — ^At  what  Velock  did  it 
take  place ! — ^It  took  place  (a  eu  lieu)  at  eleven  o'clock. — ^Did  yon 
go  (see  Obs.  Less.  XXXI.)  to  my  brother's  1 — ^I  went  thither. — ^How 
often  have  you  been  at  my  friend's  house  1 — I  have  been  there  twice. 
—Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  theatre  ? — ^I  go  thither  sometimes. — 
How  many  times  have  yon  been  at  the  theatre  1 — ^I  have  been  there 
only  once. — ^Have  you  sometimes  been  at  the  ball  1 — ^I  have  often 
been  there. — Has  your  brother  ever  gone  to  the  ball  1 — He  has  nev^r 
gone  thither. — Has  your  father  sometimes  gone  to  the  ball  1 — He 
went  (a  ete,  see  Note  3,  and  Obs.  Lesson  XXXI.)  thither  formerly. 
— Has  he  gone  thither  as  often  as  you  1 — He  has  gone  thither  often- 
er  than  I. — Dost  thou  go  sometimes  into  the  garden  ? — ^I  go  thither 
sometimes. — Hast  thou  often  been  there  1 — I  have  often  been  there. 
— ^Does  your  old  cook  often  go  to  the  market? — He  goes  thither  often. 
— ^Does  he  go  thither  as  often  as '  my  gardener  1 — ^He  goes  thither 
oftener  than  he. — Did  that  take  place  ? — ^It  did  take  place. — ^When 
did  that  take  place  ? 

103. 

Have  you  formerly  gone  {avez-vaus  ele,  Note  3,  Obs.  Lesson 
XXXI.)  to  the  ball  ?— I  have  gone  thither  sometimes. — ^When  hast 
thou  been  at  the  concert  I— J  was  there  (/y  ai  ete)  the  day  before 
yasterday. — Didst  thou  find  anybody  there  1—1  found  nobody  there, 
(  /f  »'y  ai  *r<w»e— .)— Hast  thou  gone  to  the  ball  oftener  than  thy 

11 
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brothers  ? — ^I  have  not  gone  thither  so  often  as  they. — Has  your  friend 
Qiteii  been  at  the  play  1 — ^He  has  been  there  several  times. — Haye 
you  sometimes  been  hungry  ? — ^I  have  often  been  hungry. — Has  your 
valet  often  been  thirsty  t — He  has  never  been  either  hungry  or 
thirsty. — ^Did  you  go  to  the  play  .early  1 — ^I  went  thither  late. — ^Did 
I  go  to  the  ball  as  early  as  yon  ? — You  went  thither  earlier  than  I. — 
Did  your  brother  go  thither  too  late  ? — He  went  thither  too  early. — 
Have  your  brothers  had  any  thing  1 — They  have  had  nothing. — ^Who 
has  had  my  sticks  and  {et  mes)  gloves  ? — ^Your  servant  has  had  both. 
— Has  he  had  my  hat  and  {6t  mon)  gun  1 — He  has  had  both. — Hast 
thou  had  my  horse  or  my  brother's  % — I  have  .had  neither  yours  nor 
your  brother's. — Have  I  had  your  note  or  the  physician's  1 — ^You 
have  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — ^What  has  the  physician 
had  ? — He  has  had  nothing. — Has  anybody  had  my  golden  candle- 
stick ? — Nobody  has  had  it. — Has  any  one  had  my  silver  knives  ? — 
No  one  has  had  them.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 
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OF  THE  PRETERIT  INI>EFINITE. 
Thx  preterit  indefinite  (U  preterit  indefint)  is  formed  m  the  perfect 
is  m  English,  viz,  fiom  the  present  of  the  auxiliaiy  and  the  past  participle. 
Being  a  compound  of  the  present,  it  is  used  to  express  an  action  past  at  a 
time  not  far  distant  from  that  period,  or  during  a  time  wholly  expired  or  noL 
We  may,  therefore,  say :  Tai  etudie  ce  matin,  I  have  studied  this  morning  ; 
i'ai  Studii  hier,  I  studied  yesterday ;  j'ai  itudii  le  mois  pa8»S,  I  studied 
last  month ;  j'ai  etudii  ce  mois-ci,  I  have  studied  this  month. 


To  fnake,  to  d»—tnade,  done. 
What  have  you  done  7 
I  have  done  nothing. 


Has  that  shoemaker  made  my  shoes  7 
He  has  made  them. 
He  has  not  made  thenk 


To  put,  to  put  on — putf  put  on 
Have  yon  put  on  your  shoes  ? 
I  have  put  them  on. 

Have  yon  taken  cff  yoiir  gloves  7 
I  have  taken  them  off. 


Faire  *— /ott 
Qn'avez-veus  fait  7 
Je  n'ai  rien  fait 


Ce  cordonnier  a>t-il  fait  mes  soutten? 

n  les  a  fait«. 

II  ne  les  a  pas  fait«. 


Mettre  • — mis, 

Avez-vous  mis  vos  soulien  7 

Je  les  ai  mis. 


I  Avez-vons  M  vos  ganlst 
I  Je  les  81  Me, 
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To  toll,  to  say,— told,  said. 
Have  you  said  the  words? 
I  have  said  them. 
Have  yoa  told  me  the  woid? 
I  have  told  you  the  word. 
I  have  told  it  you. 


Xhe  word. 
That,  (meaning,  that  thing.) 
This,  (meaning,  this  thing.) 
Has  he  told  you  that  7 
He  has  told  me  that 
Have  I  told  you  that? 
You  have  told  me  that 

It 
Have  you  told  it  me  ? 
I  have  told  it  you. 
I  have  not  told  it  you. 
Has  he  told  it  you? 
He  has  told  it  me. 
He  has  not  told  it  me. 
Have  you  told  him  that? 
I  have  told  it  him,  (meaning  to  him.) 
Yoa  have  told  it  him. 
He  has  told  it  him. 


Have  you  told  it  them,  (meaning  to 

them?) 
I  have  told  it  them. 


Have  you  spoken  to  the  men  ? 
I  have  spoken  to  them. 
To  whom  did  you  speak? 


Dire*— dit 

Avez-vous  dit  les  mots  7 
Je  les  ai  dits: 
M'avez-voos  dit  le  mofc7 
Je  vous  ai  dit  le  mot 
Je  VDoa  Pai  dit 


Lemot 

Cela. 

CecL 

Vous  a-t-il  dit  cela? 

n  m'a  dit  cela. 

Yoas  ai-je  dit  cela? 

Vous  m'avez  dit  cela. 

Le, 

Me  Tavez-vous  dit? 

Je  vous  Tai  dit 

Je  ne  vous  Tai  pas  dit 

Vous  IVt-il  dit? 

II  me  Fa  dit 

n  ne  me  I'a  pas  dit 

Lui  avez-vous  dit  cela? 

Je  le  lui  ai  dit 

Vous  le  lui  avez  dit 

n  le  lui  a  dit 


Le  leur  avez-vous  dit  7 
Je  le  leur  ai  dit 


Avez-vous  parM  aux  hommes  ? 

Je  leur  ai  parl^. 

A  qui  avez-vous  parl^  ? 


Obs.  A,  The  pronoun  le,  which  is  sometimes  rendered  into  English  by  so^ 
and  more  elegantly  omitted,  may  in  French  relate  to  a  substantive,  an 
adjective,  or  even  a  whole  sentence.  It  changes  neither  its  gender  nor  num- 
ber when  it  relates  to  an  adjective  or  a  whole  sentence. 


Are  you  the  brother  of  my  friend? 

lam. 

Are  you  rich  7 

I  am  not 

Is  he  learned? 


£!tes-vous  le  fr^re  de  mon  ami  ? 
Je  le  euis. 
fites-vous  riche  ? 
Je  ne  le  suis  pas. 
i^rt-il  savant  7 
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He  ML 

nresL 

He  knot 

II  ue  Test  pas. 

Are  our  neigfabon  to  poor  as  they 

Nos  Yoions  sont-Is  ausu  paurres  qu'ils 

-ay? 

ledisent? 

They  are  80.' 

lis  U  BonL 

Did  your  brother  go  tothe  bdi  the 

Yotre  fiitre  a-t-H  4t6  an  bal  stuU 

hier? 

I  do  not  know. 

Je  ne  le  sais  p«M. 

ficiire*— €crit 

Which  notes  have  yon  written  7 

I  have  written  these. 

J'ai  ^crit  ceux-ci. 

Which  words  has  he  written? 

Quels  mots  a-t-il  6crit«? 

He  has  written  those  which  you  see. 

D  a  ^crit  ceux  que  Toiis  Toyex. 

To  drink,            dmnk. 

Boire*,               bu. 

To  see,               seen. 

Voir*,                 vu. 

To  read,             read. 

Liie*,                 lu. 

To  be  acquainted  with,  bton   ac- 

Connaltre *,        connn. 

quainted  with. 

Which  men  have  you  seen  ? 

I  have  seen  those. 

Which  books  have  you  read  ? 

I  have  read  those  which  you  have 

lent  me. 
Have  you  been  acquainted  with  these 

men? 
I  have  not  been   acquainted  with 

them. 


Quels  hommes  avez-voos  vos  7 

J'ai  vu  ceux-liL 

Quels  livres  avez-voos  Iu«  7 

J'ai  lu  ceux  que  vous  m'avez  prAt^. 

Avez-vous  connu  oes  hommes? 

Je  ne  les  ai  pas  oonnu& 


Have  you  seen  any  sailois? 
I  have  seen  some. 
I  have  not  seen  any 


To  call 

To  throw,  throm  away 

Do  you  call  me? 

I  do  call  you. 


Avez-vous  vu  des  matelots  ? 
J'en  ai  vu. 

Je  n'en  ai  pas  vu.  (See  ITT  C,  Les- 
son XXXIL) 


Appeler  1. 
Jeter  J. 

M'appelez-vous  ? 
Je  vous  appelle. 


Obe,  B.  In  veriis  ending  m  eUr  and  tier,  as  appeler,  to  call ;  j€tmr,  to 
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Hmtw;  file  letter  I  or  fbdoobledmanpeiwiw or teiiM0  when  kiilblkiWBd 
bfenrate.^ 


IVliocalbmeT 

Your  fiither  calb  yea. 

Have  yon  called  the  men? 

I  haTe  called  them. 

Do  yon  throw  your  money  away  7 

I  do  not  throw  it  away. 

Who  throws  away  his  books? 

Have  yon  thrown  away  any  thing? 

I  have  thrown  away  my  gloves. 

Have  yon  thrown  them  away? 


Qni  m'appeDe? 
V etre  pire  vous  appeDew 
Avex-voos  appel6  lee  hemmes  ? 
Je  les  ai  Appel^M. 
Jetex-vous  votre  argent? 
Je  ne  le  jette  pa& 
Qui  jette  aes  livras  ? 
Avez-vous  jet^  qaekpie  chose? 
Pai  jeU  mes  gants. 
Les  avez-vom  jet^  ? 


EXERCISES. 

104. 
Have  yoo  any  thing  to  do  1 — ^I  have  nothing  to  do. — ^What  haal 
thou  done  !•— I  have  done  nothing. — ^Have  I  done  any  thing  ?-*-Toa 
have  done  something. — ^What  have  I  done  t — ^You  have  torn  my 
books.— What  have  your  children  done? — ^They  have  torn  their 
clothes. — What  have  we  done  1 — ^Yoa  have  done  nothing ;  bat  your 
brothers  have  hnmt  my  fine  pencils. — Has  the  tailor  already  made 
yonr  coat  I — ^He  has  not  yet  made  it. — Has  yonr  shoemaker  already 
made  yonr  shoes  1 — ^He  has  already  made  them. — Have  yon  some- 
times made  a  hat  t — I  have  never  made  one. — ^Have  our  neighbors 
ever  made  books  ?^-They  made  ( — ant  fait)  some  formerly. — ^How 
many  coats  has  yonr  tailor  made ! — He  has  made  twenty  or  thirty. 
—Has  he  made  good  or  bad  coats  1 — ^He  has  made  (both)  good  and 
bad. — Has  your  father  pat  on  his  coat  1 — He  has  not  yet  put  it  on, 
bat  he  is  going  to  put  it  on. — Has  your  brother  put  his  shoes  on  1 — 
He  has  put  them  on. — Have  our  neighbors  put  on  their  shoes  and 
their  stockings  1 — ^They  have  put  on  neither,  (m  ceux-ci  ni  ceux-ld.) 
— What  has  the  physician  taken  away ! — He  has  taken  away  noth- 
ing.— ^What  have  you  taken  offi — ^I  have  taken  off  my  large  hat.^- 
Have  your  children  taken  off  their  gloves  1 — ^They  have  taken  them 
off. — ^When  did  the  bail  take  place  ? — ^It  took  place  the  day  before 
yesterday. — Who  has  told  you  that  1 — ^My  servant  has  told  it  me. — 
What  has  your  brother  told  you  1 — ^He  has  told  me  nothing. — ^Did  I 
tell  you  that] — ^You  did  not  tell  it  me. — Has  he  told  it  yout — He 
has  told  it  me. — ^Who  has  told  it  your  neighbor  1 — ^The  English  have 

*  Cnstom,  however,  does  not  observe  this  rule  with  regard  to  the  veib 
aeheter,  to  bay,  (See  Obs.  A.  Lesson  XXV.,)  and  its  compound,  raeheter,  to 
.to bay  agam. 

II* 
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told  it  him. — ^Have  they  told  it  to  the  French  t— T|iey  have  told  it 
l]iem.—Who  has  told  it  you ! — ^Your  son  has  told  it  me. — ^Has  he 
told  it  you  ?— He^  has  told  it  me. — ^Are  you  willing  to  tell  your 
friends  that! — ^I  am 'willing  to  tell  it  them. 

105. 

Are  you  the  brother  of  that  young  man  1 — ^I  am. — Is  that  yoiyig 
man  your  son  t — He  is. — ^Are  your  friends  as  rich  as  they  say  ? — 
They  are  so. — ^Are  these  men  as  learned  as  they  say  ? — ^They  are 
not  so.— Do  you  sweep  the  warehouse  often  ? — ^I  sweep  it  as  oAen 
as  I  can,  (queje  le  puis,) — Has  our  neighbor  money  enough  to  buy 
some  coals  1 — ^I  do  not  know. — ^Did  your  brother  go  to  the  ball  yes- 
terday ? — ^I  do  not  know. — Has  your  cook  gone  to  the  market  1 — He 
has  not  gone  thither. — Is  he  ill,  {malade  ?) — He  is. — ^Am  I  ill,  {ma- 
lade  ?) — You  are  not. — ^Are  you  as  tall  (grand)  as  1 1 — I  am. — ^Are 
you  as  fatigued  as  your  brother  1 — ^I  am  more  so  than  he. — Have 
you  written  a  notel — ^I  have  not  written  a  note,  but  (maisj^ai  icrit) 
an  exercise. — What  have  your  brothers  written  I — ^They  have  writ- 
ten their  exercises. — ^When  did  they  write  them  ?— They  wrote  (ont 
Scrits)  them  yesterday. — Have  you  written  your  exercises  1 — ^I  have 
written  them. — Has  your  friend  written  his  ? — He  has  not  written 
them  yet.— Which  exercises  has  your  little  brother  written  ? — He 
has  written  his  own. — Have  you  spoken  to  my  father  ? — I  have  spo- 
ken to  him. — When  did  you  speak  to  him  ? — ^I  spoke  to  him  ( — lui 
ai  parU)  the  day  before  yesterday. — How  many  times  have  you  spo- 
ken to  the  captain  T — ^I  have  spoken  to  him  several  times. — Have 
you  often  spoken  to  his  son  ? — ^I  have  often  spoken  to  him. — ^To 
which  men  has  your  friend  spoken  % — He  has  spoken  to  these  and 
to  those. 

106. 

Have  you  spoken  to  the  Russians  1 — ^I  have  spoken  to  them. — 
Have  the  English  ever  spoken  to  you  1 — They  have  often  spoken  to 
me. — What  has  the  German  told  you  1 — He  has  told  me  the  words. 
— ^Which  words  has  he  told  you  T — He  has  told  me  these  words. — 
What  have  you  to  tell  me  ^ — I  have  a  few  words  to  tell  you. — ^Which 
exercises  has  your,  friend  written  ? — He  has  written  those. — ^Which 
men  have  you  seen  at  the  market  1 — I  have  seen  these. — ^Which 
books  have  your  children  read  1 — ^They  have  read  those  which  you 
have  lent  them. — Have  yoo  seen  these  men  or  those  T — I  have  nei- 
ther seen  these  nor  those. — Which  men  have  you  seen  1 — ^I  have  seen 
those  to  whom  (d  qui)  you  have  spoken. — Have  you  been  acquainted 
with  these  men  1 — ^I  have  been  acquainted  with  them. — ^With  which 
boys  has  your  brother  been  acquainted  ? — He  has  been  acquainted 
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with  those  of  our  merchant. — Hwe  I  been  aoquainted  witli  these 
FreBchmen  1 — ^You  have  not  been  acqoainted  with  them. — ^Which 
wine  has  your  serrant  drunk  1 — ^He  hasidrunk  mine. — ^Have  you  seen 
my  brothers  ? — ^I  have  seen  them. — ^Where  have  you  seen  them  1 — 
1  have  seen  them  at  llieir  own  house,  (ekez  etts,) — ^Have  you  eyer 
seen  Greeks  ? — I  have  never  seen  any,  (ffj*  0.  Lesson  XXXII.) — 
Has  your  father  seen  any ! — ^He  has  sometimes  seen  some,  (117  C. 
Lesson  XXXII.) — ^Do  you  call  me  1 — ^I  do  call  you. — ^Who  cdls  your 
brother  % — ^My  father  calls  him. — Dost  thou  call  any  one  ?— t  call  no 
one. — Have  you  tiirown  away  your  hat  ? — I  have  not  thrown  it  away. 
— ^Does  your  father  throw  away  any  thing  ? — He  throws  away  the 
notes  which  he  receives. — Have  you  thrown  away  your  pencfls  ? — I 
have  not  thrown  them  away. — ^Dost  thou  throw  away  thy  book  1 — J 
do  not  throw  it  away ;  I  want  it  (Lesson  XXIII.)  to  (pour)  study 
French. 
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Infinitive. 

Past  part 

To  extingoiBh, 

«ztmi;niflhed. 

]6teindre  *, 

^teint 

To  open. 

opened. 

Ouvrir  », 

onvext. 

To  conduct. 

conducted. 

Conduire  *, 

conduct 

To  take. 

taken. 

Prendre  *, 

pris. 

To  believe, 

believed. 

Croure  *, 

cm. 

To  be  able,  (can,)  been  able,  (could.) 

Pouvoir  *, 

pu. 

To  know, 

known. 

Savoir  *, 

sn. 

To  be  wilUng, 

been  willing. 

Vouloir  *, 

voulo. 

NEUTER  VERBS. 
In  neuter  veibs  the  action  is  intransitive,  that  is,  it  remains  in  the  agent 
They  are  conjugated  like  the  active.  The  latter,  however,  always  forir 
(Iieir  past  tenses  with  the  auuliary  avoir  *,  to  have ;  on  the  contrary,  sonic 
neuter  verbs  take  Hrt  *,  to  be,  and  others  avoir  *,  for  their  auxiiiar}^ ;  othcFk 
again  take  sometimes  avoir  *,  and  sometimes  itre  *,  according  us  action  or 
state  is  more  particularly  meant  Tlieur  past  psutieiples  must  agree  in  geu- 
der  and  nmnner  ./ith  the  subject.  Those  neuter  verbs  which  are  conju- 
gated with  the  auxiliary  Sire  *  in  French,  and  to  have  in  English,  wifl 
always  be  marked. 


To  set  out,        set  out,  {foH  part) 

To  go  out,         gone  out. 

To  come,  come,  (jpaH  part) 


Paitir  *,  partu 

Sortur  *,  sortL 

Venir  *,  vena. 
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Has  your  father  set  out? 
Hare  your  friendi  set  out  7 
They  have  not  set  out. 

When  did  your  brotheirgo  out? 
They  went  out  ^t  ten  o'clock. 


Did  the  men  come  to  your  father  ? 
They  did  come  to  him. 


Which  fires  have  you  extinguished  1 

Which  storehouses  liave  you  open- 
ed? 

Have  yon  conducted  them  to  the 
storehouse? 

I  have  conducted  them  thither. 

Which  books  have  you  taken? 

How  many  notes  have  yon  receired? 

I  received  but  one. 


Upon, 
Upon  the  bench. 
The  bench. 
Upon  it 

Under. 

Under  the  bench. 

Under  it,  (underneath.) 
Where  is  my  hat? 
It  is  upon  the  bench. 
Are  my  gloves  on  the  bench? 
They  are  under  it 

Do  you  learn  to  read? 

I  do  (learn  it) 

I  learn  to  write. 

Have  yon  learned  to  speak? 

I  have  (learned  it) 

In  the  storehouse 
In  the  stove. 
In  it,  or  tDiihin. 
The  stove. 


Votre  p^re  est-il  parti? 
Vos  amis  sont-Us  partis? 
lis  nesont  pas  parti«. 


Quand  vos  frtevs  sont-Us  sartisT 
lis  sont  s<»ti«  &  diz  hemes. 


Lee  hommes  sont-ils  vena*  chM  TOtie 

ptee? 
lis  y  sont  venu«. 


Quels  feuz  avez-vous  ^temts? 
Quels  magasins  avez-vous  onverts? 

Les  avez-vous  conduits  an  magasmt 

Je  les  y  ai  cpnduits: 
Quels  livres  avez-vons  pris? 
Combien  de  billets  avez-vous  recast 
Je  n'en  ai  re^u  qu'un. 


Sur,  (preposition.) 
Sur  le  banc 
Le  banc 
Dessus,  (adverbs) 


Sotis,  (preposition.) 

Sous  le  banc. 

DesBous,  (adverb.) 

Oti  est  mon  chapean? 

II  est  sur  le  banc 

Mes  gants  sont-ils  sur  le  baaot 

lis  sont  dessous. 


Appenez-voos  k  lire? 
Je  Tapprends. 
J'apprends  it  ^erirc 
Avez-vous  appris  h  paiter? 
Je  Tai  appris. 


Dans  lemagasin. 
Dansle  podlc 
Dedans, 
Lepo61c 
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To  waah. 
To  get  or  to  have  mended,  got  or 

iiad  mended. 
To  get  or  to  have  washed,  got  or 

had  washed. 
To  get  or  to  have  made,  got  or  had 

made. 
To  get  or  to  have  swept,  got  or  had 

swept. 
To  get  or  to  have  sold,  got  or  had 

sold. 


To  get  the  coat  mended. 
To  have  it  mended. 
,  To  get  them  mended. 
To  get  some  mended. 
Are  you  getting  a  coat  made,  (do 

you  order  a  coat?) 
[  am  getting  one  made,  (I  order  one.) 
[  have  had  one  made. 
Have  you  had  your  coat  mended? 

I  have  had  it  mended. 
[  have  not  had  it  mended. 
[  have  had  my  shoes  mended. 
I  have  had  them  mended. 
To  wipe. 

Have  you  not  seen  my  book  7 
I  have  seen  it 

When?— Where? 
When  did  you  see  my  brother  ? 
1  saw  him  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Where  have  you  seen  hun  ? 
I  have  seen  him  at  the  theatre. 


Laver  1. 

t  Faire  racoommoderj  fait  raecom- 

moder. 
t  Faire  laver,  fait  laver. 

t  Faire  faire,  fait  faire. 

t  Faire  balayer,  fait  balayer. 

t  Faire  vendre,  fait  vendre. 


t  Faire  raceommoder  Thabit 
t  Le  faire  raceommoder. 
t  Les  faire  raceommoder. 
t  En  faire  raceommoder. 
t  Faitos-vous  fau-e  un  habit? 

t  J'en  fais  faire  un. 

t  J'en  ai  fait  faire  un. 

t  Avez-voos  fait  raceommoder  votre 

habit? 
t  Je  I'ai  fait  raceommoder. 
t  Je  ne  Tai  pas  fait  raceommoder. 
t  J'ai  fait  raceommoder  mes  soolien. 
t  Je  les  ai  fait  raceommoder. 
Eofuyer  1.      (See  Obs.  D,  Lmb. 

XXIV.) 
N'aVes-vous  pas  vn  mon  livre  ? 
JaTaivo. 
Quand?— Oii?> 

Quand  avez-vous  vu  mon  frtee  ? 
Je  Vai  vu  avant-hier. 
Oti  Tavez-vous  vu  ? 
Je  Tai  vu  an  th^iHtre. 


EXERCISES. 

107. 

Where  are  your  brothers  gone  to  1 — ^They  are  gone  to  the  theatre. 

— Have  your  friends  left,  (  partir*  .»)--They  have  not  yet  left.— When 

do  they  set  outl — This  evening. — At  what  o'clock  t — ^At  half-past 

nine. — When  did  the  French  boys  come  to  your  brother  ? — ^They 

*  Learaers  oaght  now  to  use  in  their  exercises  the  adverbs  of  time,  place, 
and  number,  mentioned  in  Lessons  XIX.,  XXII.,  XXIII..  and  XXXII. 
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came  to  him  yesterday. — ^Did  their  friends  also  (ausst)  come! — 
They  came  also. — Has  any  one  come  to  us  ? — ^The  good  Germans 
have  come  to  us. — ^Who  has  come  to  the  English  ? — ^The  French 
have  come  to  them. — ^When  did  yon  drink  any  wine  ? — I  drank  some 
yesterday  and  to-day. — Has  the  servant  carried  my  note  1 — ^He  has 
carried  it. — Where  has  he  carried  it! — He  has < carried  it  to  your 
friend. — ^Which  notes  have  you  carried  ! — I  have  carried  those  which 
you  have  given  me  to  carry. — ^Whom  have  you  carried  them  to ! — I 
have  carried  them  to  your  father. — Which  books  has  your  servant 
taken ! — He  has  taken  those  which  you  do  not  read. — Have  your 
merchants  opened  their  storehouses ! — ^They  have  opened  them.^- 
Which  storehouses  have  they  opened! — ^They  have  opened  those 
which  you  have  seen. — When  have  they  opened  them ! — ^They  have 
opened  them  to-day. — Have  you  conducted  the  foreigners  to  the 
storehouse! — I  have  conducted  them  thither. — ^Which  fires  have 
the  men  extinguished ! — ^They  have  extinguished  those  which  you 
have  perceived,  (aperpus,) — Have  you  received  any  notes! — Wv 
have  received  some. — How  many  notes  have  you  received  ! — I  have 
received  only  one ;  but  my  brother  has  received  more  than  I :  he 
has  received  six. 

108. 
Where  is  my  coat ! — It  is  upon  the  bench. — ^Are  my  shoes  upon 
the  bench ! — ^They  are  under  it. — ^Are  the  coals  under  the  bench ! — 
They  are  in  the  stove. — ^Have  you  put  any  wood  into  the  stove ! — ^I 
have  put  some  into  it. — ^Are  you  cold ! — ^I  am  not  cold. — Is  the  wood 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  stove !— It  is  in  it. — ^Are  my  papers  upon 
the  stove ! — ^They  are  in  it,  (within.) — Have  you  not  been  afraid  to 
burn  my  papers ! — ^I  have  not  been  afraid  to  burn  them. — Have  you 
sent  your  little  boy  to  market! — ^I  have  sent  him  thither. — ^When 
did  you  send  him  thither ! — ^This  morning. — Have  you  written  to 
your  father ! — ^I  have  written  to  him. — Has  he  answered  you ! — He 
has  not  yet  answered  me. — ^Are  you  getting  your  floor  swept ! — ^I  am 
getting  it  swept. — Have  you  had  your  counting-house  swept! — ^I  have 
not  had  it  swept  yet,  but  I  intend  to  have  it  swept  to-day. — Have 
you  wiped  your  feet ! — ^I  have  wiped  them. — ^Where  did  you  wipe 
your  feet ! — I  wiped  them  upon  the  {au)  carpet. — Have  you  had  your 
benches  wiped ! — I  have  had  them  wiped. — What  does  your  servant 
wipe ! — ^He  wipes  the  knives. — Have  you  ever  written  to  the  phy- 
sician ! — ^I  have  never  written  to  him. — Has  he  sometimes  written  to 
you ! — ^He  has  often  written  to  me. — What  has  he  written  to  you ! — 
He  has  written  something  to  me. — How  many  times  have  your 
friends  written  to  yon ! — ^They  have  written  to  me  more  than  twenty 
times. — Have  yon  seen  ray  sons ! — I  have  never  seen  thorn. 
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109. 

Have  yon  ever  seen  any  Greeks! — ^I  have  never  seen  (E?  C. 
Lesson  XXXII.)  any. — ^Have  yo«  already  seen  a  Syrian  1—1  have 
already  seen  one. — Where  have  you  seen  one  ! — ^At  the  theatre. — 
Have  ywt  giv«n  the  book  to  my  brother  ? — ^I  have  given  it  to  him. — 
Have  yoa  given  money  to  tiie  merchant  1 — ^I  have  given  him  some, 
— ^How  much  have  yea  given  to  him  t — ^I  have  given  to  him  fourteen 
erowns. — Have  you  given  any  gold  ribbons  to  our  neighbors'  chil- 
dren ?*— I  have  given  them  some. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some  v^ine  ? — 
I  have  given  you  some  already. — When  didst  thou  give  me  some  t — 
I  gave  you  some  formerly. — ^Wilt  thou  give  me  some  now  1 — I  can- 
not give  you  any;  I  have  none. — Has  the  American  lent  you  money! 
—He  has  lent  me  some. — Has  he  often  lent  you  some  1 — He  has 
sometimes  lent  me  some. — Has  the  Italian  ever  lent  you  money ! — 
He  has  never  lent  me  any. — Is  he  poor  ? — He  is  not  poor ;  he  is 
richer  than  you. — ^Will  you  lend  me  a  crown  1 — I  will  lend  you  two. 
— Has  your  boy  come  to  mine  ? — He  has  come  to  him. — ^When  1 — 
This  morning. — At  what  time  ! — Early. — Has  he  come  earlier  than 
1 1 — ^At  what  o'clock  did  you  come  1—1  came  at  half-past  five. — He 
has  come  earlier  than  you. 

110. 

Has  the  concert  taken  place  1 — ^It  has  taken  place. — Has  it  taken 
place  late  1 — ^It  has  taken  place  early. — ^At  what  o'clock  1 — ^At  twelve. 
— ^At  what  o'clock  has  the  ball  taken  place  1-^It  has  taken  place  at 
.  midnight. — Does  your  brother  learn  to  write  1 — He  does  learn. — 
Does  he  know  how  (Lesson  XXVII.)  to  read  1 — ^He  does  not  know 
how  yet. — Do  you  know  the  Frenchman  whom  I  know  1 — I  do  not 
know  the  one  whom  you  know,  but  I  know  another. — Does  your 
friend  know  the  same  merchants  as  I  know  ? — He  does  not  know  the 
same,  but  he  knows  others. — Have  you  ever  had  your  coat  mended  1 
— ^I  have  sometimes  had  it  mended. — Hast  thou  already  bad  thy 
shoes  mended  1 — I  have  not  yet  had  them  mended. — Has  your  brollier 
sometimes  had  his  stockings  mended  1 — He  has  had  them  mended 
several  times. — Hast  thou  had  thy  hat  or  thy  shoe  mended  1 — I  have 
neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  mended. — Have  you  had  your 
stockings  or  your  gloves  washed  1 — I  have  neither  had  the  one  nor  the 
other  washed. — Has  your  father  had  any  thing  made  1 — He  has  not 
had  any  thing  made. — Have  you  looked  for  my  gloves  t — I  have  look- 
ed for  them. — ^Where  have  you  looked  for  them  T — I  have  looked  for 
them  upon  the  bed,  and  have  found  them  under  it. — Have  yon  found 
my  notes  in  the  stove  1—1  have  found  them  in  it. — Have  you  found 
my  stockings  under  the  bed  1 — ^I  have  found  them  upon  it.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXIV.) 
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TfflRTY-FIFTH  LESBOS.— Trente-cinquikne  Lepan. 

To  promise— promiMed,  fromettre  4  *•— promise  (takei  de  b»- 

foiw  the  infin.) 
To  loam— learned,  Apprendre4^ — apprie. 

Ohs»  A.  Compoiuid  and  deriTative  verbs  are  conjugated  like  their  primi- 
tires :  thus  the  yeifo  p/romettre  *  is  conjugated  like  mettre  *,  to  put,  (Leesona 
XXX.  and  XXXIII.,)  the  verb  apprendre  *,  like  prendre  *,  to  take.  (Les- 
sons XXVL  and  XXXIV.) 


Do  you  promise  me  to  come  ? 
I  do  promise  yon. 

What  have  you  promised  the  man  7 
I  have  promJsed  him  nothing. 
Have  you  ever  learned  French  7 
I  learned  it  fonnerly. 


Me  promettez-yous  de  yenir? 
Je  yous  le  promets.  . 
Qu'ayez-yous  promis  h  I'homme  7 
Je  ne  lui  ai  rien  promis. 
Ayez-yous  jamais  appris  le  fran^ais? 
Je  I'ai  appris  autrefois. 


To  wear  otO. 
To  refuse. 
To  spell. 

Ueerl. 

Refuser  1,  (de  before  mfm.) 

£pelerl.  (See  Ofas.  Lesson  XXXIU.) 

How? 

WeH. 
Badly. 

CommeTU? 

Bien. 

Mai. 

8o,ihu9. 

So  00. 

In  this  manner. 
Qow  has  your  brother  written  his 

exercise  7 
He  has  written  it  well 

Ainsu 

Comme  eela. 

t  De  cette  mamdre. 

Comment  yotre  fiftee  a-t-il  teit  Mm 

thdme7 
n  ra  bien  ^crit 

To  dry. 
Do  you  put  your  coat  to  dry  7 
I  do  put  it  to  dry. 

Sicker  1. 

Mettez-yous  yotre  habit  a  s^ohorl 

Je  le  mets  k  s^cher. 

Howdd  are  you  7 
I  am  twelve  years  okL 
How  old  is  your  brother  7 
If  e  is  thirteen  yean  old. 


t  Quel  Age  avez-i 

t  J'ai  douze  ans. 

t  Quel  &ge  yotre  fiire  a-lnlt 

t  n  a  treize  ans. 
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He  is  almost  fourteen  yean  okL 

About 
I  am  aboat  fifteen  yean  dd. 

Nearly. 
He  is  neaily  fifteen  yeazs  okL 

Hardly. 
Ton  are  liarcDy  seventeen  yeazs 
old. 

Not  puie. 
I  am  not  quite  sixteen  yean  old. 


Art  thoa  dder  than  thy  brother? 
I  am  youiger  than  he. 

Old,  (myeaia) 


There  is,  there  are. 
How  many  francs  are  there  m  a 

crown? 
Three. 

There  are  &ve  centimes  in  a  sou. 
There  are  twenty  sons  or  a  hun- 
dred centimes  in  one  franc 
A  or  one  hundred. 
The  centime. 


t  II  a  prasqoe  qnatone  am. 

JBiiDiroR. 

t  J'ai  environ  quinze  ans. 

Priode. 

t  S  a  prtede  quinze  ansi 

^  A  peine, 

t  Voiis  avez  it  peme  diz-sept  am 

Pa»  Umt-m^fait, 

t  Je  n'ai  pas  tout-ii-fait  seize  ausL 


Es-tu  plus  hg6  que  ton  fttee  ? 
Je  suis  plus  jeuno  qae  luL 
Ag6, 


Rya. 

Combien  de  francs  y  a-t-fl  dans  on 

^cn? 
Tnis. 

II  y  a  cinq  centimes  dans  un  son. 
n  y  a  ymgt  sous  on  cent  centimes 

dans  un  franc. 
Cent 
Le  centime. 


To  understand. 

To  hear,  to  understand. 
To  wait  for,  to  expect 
To  lose. 


Comprendre  *  4.    (Conj.  like  pren- 
dre  *,  Less.  XXVI.  and  XXXIV.) 

Entendre  4. 
Atteudre  4. 
Perdre  4. 


Do  you  underBtand  me  ? 

I  do'  understand  you. 

Have  you  understood  the  man  ? 
I  have  undeiBtood  him. 
I  hear  you,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand you. 


I  Me  comprenez-vous? 
^  M'entendez-vous? 
}  Je  vous  comprends 
\  Je  vous  entends. 

Avez-vous  compris  Iliomme  7 
j  Je  i'ai  compris. 

Je  vous  entends,  mais  je  ne 
I      comprends  pas. 
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The  uoiee. 

The  wind. 
The  noise  (roaring)  of  the  wind. 
Do  you  hear  the  roaring  of  the  wind  ? 
I  do  hear  it. 


To  bark. 

The  barking. 
Have  you  heard  the  barking  of 

the  dogs  i 
I  have  heard  it 


Le  bruit 

Le  vent 

lie  bruit  du  vent 

Eutendez-vous  le  bruil  du  vent? 

Je  Tenteiids. 


Ahoyer  1. 

(See  Obs.  Z>.  Less.  XXIV.) 

L*aboiement 

Avez-vous  enteudu   I'aboiemeut  dt*^ 

chiens  ? 
Je  Tai  entendu. 


To  wait  for  some  one  or  some-  \ 

thing.  >  Attendre  quelqu'un  ou  quelque  choea 

To  expect  some  one  or  something.  ) 

Are  you  waiting  for  my  brother?     I  Attendez-vous  mon  frere? 
I  am  waiting  for  him.        «  Je  I'attends. . 

Do  you  expect  some  friends  7  Attendez-vous  des  amis  ? 

I  do  expect  some.  I  J'en  attends  quelques-uns. 


How  much  has  your  brother  lost  ? 
He  has  lost  about  a  crown. 
I  have  lost  more  than  he. 


Combien  votre  frfere  a-t-il  i)e*-du  ? 
J\  a  perdu  environ  un  ecu. 
J'ai  perdu  plus  que  lui. 


To  remain. 

The  nobleman. 
Noblemen. 


Rester  1,  (takes  more  frequently  etre 

than  avoir  for  its  auxiliary.";* 
Le  gentilhomme. 
Les  gentilshommes. 


Obs.  B.    When  a  word  is  composed  of  a  noun  and  an  adjective,  both  tako 
the  mark  of  the  plural* 


*  This  verb  takes  avoir  when  it  signifies  to  live  in,  and  itre,  when  it 
signifies  to  remain,  Ex.  Tai  restS  sept  mois  k  Colmar  sans  partir  de  nia 
chambre,  (Voltaire ;)  I  remained  (lived)  seven  months  at  Colmar  without 
leaving  my  room.  -  Je  Tattendais  It  Paris,  mais  il  est  reste  t  Lyon,  (The 
Fi-ench  Academy  ;)  I  waited  for  him  in  Paris,  but  he  remained  at  Lyons. 
Cependant  T^l^maque  Stait  reste  seul  avec  Mentor,  (F^u^lon ;)  Telema- 
chus,  however,  had  remained  alone  with  Mentor. 

*  Except  the  adjective  demi,  half,  which  does  not  take  it  (See  Note  2 
r^emott  XIX.) 
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GentMl,  protty. 
Where  has  the  noUeman  remain- 
ed? 
He  has  remained  at  home. 
Have  you  remained  with  him  7 
With. 


GentiL 

Oil  le  gentilhomme  est-i  resl^? 

II  est  rest^  it  la  maison. 
IStes-vous  rest^  ayec  Ini? 
Avee, 


EXERCISES. 
111. 

Bo  yoa  promise  me  to  come  to  the  ball  1 — I  do  promise  you. — 
Have  I  promised  you  any  thing ! — ^You  have  promised  me  nothings — 
What  has  my  father  promised  you? — ^He  has  promised  me  a  fine 
book. — Hare  you  received  it! — Not  yet. — ^Do  you  give  me  what 
{ce  que)  you  have  promised  me  ? — I  give  it  you. — Has  your  friend 
received  much  money ! — He  has  received  but  little. — How  much  has 
he  received  1 — He  has  received  but  one  crown. — ^How  much  money 
have  you  given  to  my  son ! — ^I  have  given  him  thirty  francs. — Have 
you  not  promised  him  more  ? — I  have  given  him  what  {ce  que)  1  prom- 
ised him. — Have  you  any  French' money  1^  have  some. — ^What 
money  have  you  ? — ^I  have  francs,  sous,  and  centimes. — How  many 
sous  are  there  (y  a-t-il)  in  a  franc  ? — ^There  are  twenty  sous  in  a  franc. 
— Have  you  any  centimes  1 — ^I  have  a  few. — How  many  centimes  are 
there  in  a  sou  1 — ^There  are  five. — And  how  many  are  there  in  a 
franc  1 — One  hundred. — Will  you  lend  me  your  coat  1 — I  will  lend  it 
you,  but  it  is  worn  out. — ^Are  your  shoes  worn  out  1 — They  are  not 
worn  out. — ^Will  you  lend  them  to  my  brother  1 — I  will  lend  them  to 
him. — To  whom  have  yoa  lent  your  hat  ? — I  have  not  lent  it ;  I  have 
given  it  to  somebody. — ^To  whom  have  you  given  it  ? — ^I  have  given 
it  to  a  pauper,  (d  un  pauvre.) 

112. 

Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell  ? — He  does 
Vnow. — Does  he  spell  well  1 — He  does  spell  well. — How  has  your  lit- 
tle boy  spelt  1 — He  has  spelt  so-so. — How  have  your  children  written 
their  exercises  1 — They  have  w^ritten  them  badly. — Has  my  neighbor 
lent  you  his  gloves  1 — He  has  refused  to  {de)  lend  them  to  me. — Do 
you  know  Spanish? — ^I  know  it. — Does  your  son  speak  Italian? — 
He  speaks  it  well. — How  do  your  friends  speak  ? — They  do  not 
speak  badly. — Do  they  listen  to  what  you  tell  them  ?— They  listen  to 
it. — ^How  hast  thou  learned  English  ? — I  have  learned  it  in  this  man- 
ner.— Have  you  called  me  ? — I  have  not  called  you,  but  I  have  called 
your  brother. — Is  he  come? — Not  yet. — ^Where  did  you  wet  your 
clothes  ? — ^I  wetted  them  in  the  garden. — ^Will  you  put  them  to  dry  ?— 
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I  hare  already  put  them  to  dry. — ^Does  the  nobleman  wish  to  give  me 
any  thing  to  do  ? — He  wishes  to  give  you  something  to  do  — How 
old  are  you  1 — ^I  am  hardly  eighteen  years  old. — How  old  is  your 
brother  ? — He  is  twenty  years  old. — ^Are  you  as  old  as  he  1 — ^I  am  not 
so  old. — How  old  art  thou  ? — ^I  am  about  twelve  years  old. — ^Am  I 
younger  than  you  ? — ^I  do  not  know. — How  old  is  our  neighbor  1 — 
He  is  not  quite  thirty  years  old. — ^Are  our  friends  as  young  as  we  ? — 
They  are  older  than  we. — ^How  old  are  they  t — ^The  one  is  nineteen, 
and  the  other  twenty  years  old. — ^Is  your  father  as  old  as  mine  ! — ^He 
is  older  than  yours. 

113. 
Have  you  read  my  book  t — I  have  not  quite  read  it  yet. — Has 
your  friend  finished  his  books  ? — ^He  has  almost  finished  them. — Do 
you  understand  me  ? — ^I  do  understand  you. — Does  the  Frenchman 
understand  us  1 — He  does  understand  us. — ^Do  you  understand  what 
{ce  que)  we  are  telling  you  % — ^We  do  understand  it. — ^Dost  thou  un- 
derstand French  ? — ^I  do  not  understand  it  yet,  but  I  am  learning  it. 
—Do  we  understand  the  English  1 — ^We  do  not  understand  them.— 
Do  the  English  understand  us  1 — ^They  do  understand  us. — ^Do  we 
understand  them  ? — ^We  hardly  understand  them. — Do  you  hear  any 
noise  t — ^I  hear  nothing. — ^Have  you  heard  the  roaring  of  the  wind  ? 
—I  have  heard  it.-— What  do  you  hear  1 — I  hear  the  barking  of  the 
dogs. — ^Whose  (XiCsson  XXIX.)  dog  is  this  1 — ^It  is  the  dog  of  the 
Scotchman. — Have  you  lost  your  stick  ? — I  have  not  lost  it. — Has 
your  servant  lost  my  notes  1 — He  has  lost  them. — Did  you  go  to  the 
ball  1 — ^I  did  not  go  to  it,  (y.) — ^Where  did  you  remain  ? — ^I  remained 
at  home. — ^Where  did  the  noblemen  remain? — ^They  remained  in  the 
garden. — Has  your  father  lost  as  much  money  as  I  ? — He  has  lost 
more  than  you. — How  much  have  I  lost  1 — ^You  have  hardly  lost  a 
crown. — ^Did  your  friends  remain  at  the  balll — ^They  remained 
there. — ^Do  you  know  as  much  as  the  English  physician  1 — I  do  not 
know  as  much  as  he. — ^How  many  books  have  you  read  1 — ^I  have 
hardly  read  two. — ^Do  you  wait  for  any  one  1 — ^I  wait  for  no  one. — 
Are  you  waiting  for  the  man  whom  I  saw  this  morning  1 — ^I  am 
waiting  for  him. — ^Art  thou  waiting  for  thy  book  ? — I  am  waiting  for 
it. — ^Do  you  expect  your  father  this  evening  1 — ^I  do  expect  him.— 
Do  you  expect  some  friends  1 — ^I  do  expect  some.  (See  end  of  Les- 
son XXIV.) 
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To  beat^-beaten. 
To  bite— bitten. 


Battre4— batta. 
I  Mordre  4-^Dordii. 


Why? 
Why  do  yoa  beat  the  dog  7 

Beeau$e. 
I  beat  it,  because  it  has  bitten  me. 


Pourquai  ? 

Pourquoi  battez-vous  le  ciiieii  7 

Parce  que, 

Je  le  bats,  parce  qu'il  m'a  moida. 


To  owe— owed. 
How  much  do  you  owe  me  7 
I  owe  you  fifty  crowns. 
How  much  does  the  man  owe  yon  7 
He  owes  me  sixty  francs. 
Do  our  neighbors  owe  as  much  as 

we7 
We  owe  more  than  they. 
How  much  dost  thou  owe  7 

Two  hundred  francs. 

Eighty  franca 

Eighty-three  francs. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 


Devoir  3— do. 

Combien  me  deveX-Tons  7 

Je  vous  dois  cinquante  ^cus. 

Combien  I'homipa  voos  doit-il  7 

II  me  doit  soixante  francs. 

Nos  voisins  doivent-ils  autant  qu« 

noas7 
Nous  devons  plus  qu'enz. 
Combien  dois-tu7 
Deux  cent*  francs. 
Quatre-vingttf  francs. 
Quatre-vingt-trois  francs. 
Deux  cent  cinquante  francs. 
Obs.  A.    From  the  above  it  may  be  seen,  that  to  quatre-vingt  and  eenl 
no  •  is  added  when  they  are  followed  by  another  numeral. 


..7 


Are  you  to 
I  am  to. . 
Where  are  yon  to  go  to  this  mom- 

mg7 
I  am  to  go  to  the  warehouse.  ^ 
Is  your  brother  to  come  hither  to- 
day7 

Soon,  ohortly. 
He  is  to  come  hither  soon. 


t  Devez-vous . .  7 

tJedois.. 

t  Oil  devez-vons  aller  ce  matin  T 

t  Je  dois  aller  an  magasin. 

t  Votre  fr^re  doit-il  vemr  id  anjonr- 

d'hui7 
Bientot 
t  II  doit  yenir  ici  bientdt 


To  rotum,  (to 


back.) 


At  what  o'clock  do  yoa  letom  from 
themarkot? 


JKevemr*,  3  (is  conjugated  like  Mi 
primitive  venir  *,  to  come,  Luhom 
XXIV.  and  XXXIV.) 
A  qnelle    heure    revenoc-Toai   dn 
marah^? 
19» 
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I  return  .^"wn  it  at  twelre  o'clock. 

From  ii,  from  there^  thence. 
Does  the. servant  return  early  from 

the  warehouee  ? 
He  returns  from  it  at  six  o'clock  m 

the  morning. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 


Ten  roviens  k  midl 

En. 

Le  domestique   revient-il  de  boim& 

heuro  du  magasin  ? 
II  en  revient  ii  six  heures  du  matin 

t  A  neuf  heures  du  matin, 
t  A  cinq  heures  du  soir. 
t  A  onze  heures  du  soir. 


"T" 


How  long? 
During,  for. 
How  long  has  he  remained  there  ? 
A  minute. 
An  hour. 
A  day. 
A  month. 
A  year. 
The  summer. 
The  winter. 


Comhien  de  temps  ? 
Pendant 

Combien  de  temps  y  est-il  resttf  1 
Pendant'  une  minute.* 
Pendant  une  heure.' 
Pendant  un  jour. 
Pendant  un  mois. 
Pendant  une  ann^* 
L'6t^. 
i  L'hiver. 


OhB,  B.    The  names  of  seasons,  months,  and  days,  are  of  the  masculine 
gender,  except  Vautomne,  autujnn,  which  is  both  masculine  and  feminine. 


During  the  summer. 
To  dweUf  to  live,  to  reside,  to  remain. 
Where  do  you  live  ? 
I    live    in    William-street,   number 

twenty -five. 
Where  did  your  brother  live  ? 
He   lived   in    Rivoli-street,  number 

forty-nine. 


Pendant  I'^t^. 

Demeurer  1.* 

Od  demeurez-vous? 

Je  demeure  (dans  la)  rue*  Guillaum 
I       (au)  num^ro  viugt-cinq.* 
I  Od  voire  frfere  a-t-il  derneur^  ? 

II  a  demeurd  (dans  la)  rue  de  Rivo!i 
(au)  num^ro  quarante-ueuf.^ 


'  The  adverb  pendant,  when  it  signifies  for,  may  be  omitted  in  French 
as  well  as  in  English,  but  it  is  then  understood. 

*  Minute,  heure,  and  annee,  are  feminine  nouns,  of  which  the  indefinite 
article  is  une,  a,  one,  and  the  definite  la,  whose  plural  {les)  is  the  same  as 
that  of  le.  Feipinine  nouns  take,  like  masculine  nouns,  an  8  in  the  plural, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

'  The  verb  demeurer  takes  avoir  for  its  auxiliary  when  it  means  to  lite 
in,  and  itre  when  it  signifies  to  remain.  Ex.  II  a  demeure  &  Paris,  he  has 
ttved  in  Paris ;  il  e»t  demeure  court  en  haranguant  le  roi,  he  stopped  short 
m  harangning  the  king 

*  La  me,  the  strtot,  is  also  a  feminine  noun. 

*  Dane  la  before  rue,  and  ait  before  numero,  have  been  put  between  p« 
cwitheies,  because  they  are  generally  omitted,  but  uudentood. 
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Dost  thou  liye  at  thy  brother's  hoiue  7 
[  do  not  live  a|  his,  but  at  my  father's 

hoHse. 
Does  your  firiend  still  liye  idiere  I 

lived? 
He  lives  no  longer  where  yoa  Irred. 

No  longer* 
The  number. 


How  long  were  you  speaking  to  the 

man? 
I  spoke  to  him  for  two  hours. 
Did  you  remain  long  with  my  father? 

I  remained  with  him  an  hour. 
Long. 


Demeures-tu  chez  ton  frbre  7 

Je  ne  demeure  pas  chez  lui,  mais 

chez  mon  p^re. 
Votre  ami  demeure-t-U  eneore  oil  j'ai 

demeur6? 
II  nfr  demeure  plus  oil  vons  avez  de- 

meiir& 
No^-fhio. 
Lennm^ro. 


Combien  de  temps  avez-vous  parM 

it  I'homme  7 
Je  lui  ai  pari^  pendant  deux  heures. 
fites-vous  rest^  long-temps  chez  mon 

pdre? 
JTy  suis  rest^  una  heure. 
Long-temps. 


EXERCISES. 
114. 

Why  do  you  not  drink  ? — ^I  do  not  drink  because  I  am  not  thirsty. 
—Why  do  you  pick  up  this  ribbon  ? — I  pick  it  up,  because  I  want  it. — 
Why  do  you  lend  money  to  this  man  ? — I  lend  him  money  (en)  be- 
cause he  wants  some. — ^Why  does  your  brother  study  I — He  studies, 
because  he  wishes  to  learn  French. — Has  your  cousin  drunk  already  ? 
—He  has  not  yet  drunk,  because  he  has  not  yet  been  thirsty. — ^Does 
the  servant  show  you  the  floor  which  he  sweeps  1 — He  does  not 
show  me  that  which  he  sweeps  now,  but  that  which  he  swept  (qu'il 
a  halaye)  yesterday. — ^Why  do  you  love  that  man  ? — I  love  him,  be- 
cause he  is  good. — Why  does  your  neighbor  beat  his  dog  ? — Because 
it  has  bitten  his  boy. — ^Why  do  our  friends  love  us  ? — They  love  us 
because  we  are  good. — ^Why  do  you  bring  me  wine  ? — ^I  bring  you 
some  because  you  are  thirsty. — ^W^y  does  the  sailor  drink  ? — He 
drinks  because  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  see  the  sailor  who  is  in  (sur) 
the  ship  1 — I  do  not  see  the  one  who  is  in  the  ship,  but  t)ie  one  who 
is  in  the  (au)  market. — ^Do  you  read  the  books  which  my  father  has 
given  you  ? — I  do  read  them. — Do  you  understand  them  T — ^I  under- 
stand them  so  so. — Do  you  know  the  Italians  whom  we  know  7 — We 
do  not  know  those  whom  you  know,  but  we  know  others. — Does  the 
shoemaker  mend  the  shoes  which  you  have  sent  him  7 — He  does  not 
mend  them,  because  they  are  worn  out. 
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116. 

Is  your  serrant  returned  firom  market  1 — ^He  is  not  yet  retomed 
from  it. — ^At  what  o'clock  did  your  brother  return  from  the  ball  1 — 
He  returned  from  it  at  one  o'clock  in  the  moming.*~At  what  o'clock 
didst  thou  come  back  from  thy  friend  1— -I  came  back  (en)  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  momiag. — ^Didst  thou  remain  long  with  him  1 — ^I  re- 
mained with  him  about  an  hour. — ^How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain 
at  the  ball  ? — ^I  intend  to  remain  there  a  few  minutes. — How  long 
did  the  Frenchman  remain  with  you  t — ^He .  remained  with  me  for 
two  hours. — How  long  did  your  brothers  remain  in  town,  (d  la  ville  T) 
—They  remained  there  during  the  winter. — ^Do  you  intend  to  re- 
main long  with  us  1 — ^I  intend  to  remain  with  you  during  the  sum- 
mer.— How  much  do  I  owe  youl — ^You  do  not  owe  me  much. — How 
much  do  you  owe  your  tailor  1 — ^I  owe  him  eighty  francs.-^How 
much  dost  thou  oWe  thy  shoemaker  t — ^I  owe  him  already  eighty-five 
francs. — ^Do  I  owe  you  any  thing  ? — ^You  owe  me  nothing. — ^How 
much  does  the  Englishman  owe  you  % — He  owes  me  more  than  you. 
— ^Do  the  English  owe  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  t — Not  quite  so 
much. — Do  I  owe  you  as  much  as  my  brother  ? — ^You  owe  me  more 
than  he. — Do  our  friends  owe  you  as  much  as  we  t — They  owe  me  less 
than  you. — ^How  much  do  they  owe  you  1 — ^They  owe  me  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francs. — ^How  much  do  we  owe  you  ?•— You  owe  me 
three  hundred  francs. 

116. 

Why  do  you  give  money  to  the  merchant  1 — ^I  give  him  some,  be- 
cause he  has  sold  me  something. — Whither  are  you  to  go ! — ^I  am  to 
go  to  the  market. — ^Is  your  friend  to  come  hither  to-day  1 — He  is  to 
come  hither. — ^When  is  he  to  come  hither  t — He  is  to  come  hither 
soon. — When  are  our  sons  to  go  to  the  play  ? — They  are  to  go  thither 
to-night,  (ce  soir,) — ^When  are  they  to  return  from  it  1 — ^They  are  to  re- 
turn from  it  at  half-past  ten. — ^When  are  you  to  go  to  the  physician  % 
•—I  am  to  go  to  him  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.-'— When  is  your  son  to 
return  from  (de  ckex)  the  painter's  ? — He  is  to  return  from  him  (en) 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. — ^Where  do  you  live  ? — I  live  in  Ri- 
voli-street,  number  forty-seven. — ^Where  does  your  father  live  1 — ^He 
lives  at  his  friend's  house.— Where  do  your  brothers  live  1 — ^They 
live  in  William-street,  number  one  hundred  and  twenty. — ^Dost  then 
live  at  thy  brother's  house  t— I  live  at  his  house. — ^Do  you  still  live 
where  you  did  ? — ^I  live  there  stiU. — Does  your  friend  still  live  where 
he  did  1 — ^He  no  longer  lives  where  he  did.— *Where  does  he  live  at 
present^ — ^He  lives  at  his  father's  house. 
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Howlong? 

Tm  twelve  c/clock,  (till  noon.) 

TQl  to-monow. 

Till  the  day  after  to-momyw. 

Till  Sunday. 

Till  Monday. 

T^  thw  ereninff. 

Till  eyening. 

Until  moming. 

Until  the  next  day* 

Until  that  dky. 

Until  that  moment 

Tni  now— hitherto. 

Until  then. 

Then. 


JuBqu^dpumd? 
Jtuque,  (adyeri^  of  time.) 
Ji]«pi*iL  midL 
Jaequ'ii  demain^ 
Jnaqa  aprte  domain. 
Jneqa'ii  dimanche. 
Jnsqa'ii  Inndl 
Jnsqa'ii  ce  wna, 
JiiMpi'aa  0oir. 
Jasqn'aa  matin. 
Jusqa'an  lendemain. 
JnBqa*2l  oe  jonr. 
Jnsqu'lL  ce  moment 
Ji]«pi*iL  pr6Mnt— jaMjaleL 
Jusqa'alon. 


Tuesday,  Wednesday. 
Thmsday,  Friday. 
Saturday. 


Le  maidi,  le  \ 

Le  jeudi,  le  TondiedL 

Le  samedL 


Oh9,  The  names  of  days,  months,  and  seasons,  are  aU  masculine. 
Obs.  JB.,  preceding  Lesson.) 


Tin  I  return,  (till  my  return.) 

Till  my  brother  returns,  (till  my  bro- 
ther's return.) 

Tin  four  o'clock  in  the  moming. 

Tin  midnii^t,  (tin  twelve  o'clock  at 
night) 

The  return  or  coming  back. 


Jusqu'di  mon  retour. 
Jusqu'au  retour  de  mon  fitoe. 

Jusqu'ii  quatre  heures  du  matin. 
Jusqu'ii  minuit 

Le  retour. 


How  long  did  you  remain  at  my  fa- 
ther's house  ? 

I  remained  at  his  house  till  eleven 
o'clock  at  night 


Jusqu'ii  quand  dtes-vons  resttf  eliea 

mon  pfecB? 
J'y  suis  rest^  jusqu'ii  onxe  heores  dn 
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One,  the  people,  they,  or  any  one. 

Have  they  brought  my  shoes? 

They  have  brought  them. 

They  have  not  brought  them  yet 

What  have  they  said? 

They  have  said  nothing. 

What  have  they  done  ? 

They  have  done  nothing. 


To  be  wiling,  (to  wishi)  been  wil- 

Ung,  (wished.) 
Have  they  been  willing  to  mend  my 

coat? 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  mend 

it 


To  be  aUe,  (can) — been  able,  (could.) 

Have  they  been   able  to  find  the 

books? 
They  could  not  find  them. 
Can  they  find  them  now  ? 
They  cannot  find  them. 


Can  they  do  what  they  wish? 
They  do  what  they  can ;  but  ihey  do 
not  do  what  ihey  wish. 


WhatdotA«ysay7 
What  do  they  say  new  ? 
They  say  nothing  new. 
.   Sometiiing  or  any  thing  new. 
Nothing  or  not  any  thmg  new. 

New. 


On,  (indefinite  pronoun,  always  sin- 
gular.) 
A-t-on  apport^  mes  souliera  ? 
On  les  a  apport^i. 
Or  ne  les  a  pas  encoro  apport^si 
Qu*a-t-ondit? 
On  n'a  rien  dit 
Qu'a-t-onfait? 
On  n'a  rien  fait 


Vouloir  * — voulu,  (Less.  XVIIX.  and 

XXXIV.) 
A-t-on    YDulu     raccommoder    mon 

habit? 
On  n'a  pas  voulu  le  raccommoder. 


Pouvoir  * — pu.   (Lessons    XX.  vpC 

XXXIV.) 
A-t-on  pu  trouver  les  livies? 

On  n'a  pu  les  trouver. 
Peut-on  les  trouver  k  pr^nt?  * 
On  ne  pent  pas  les  trouver. 


Peut-on  faire  ce  qu'on  veut? 
On  fait  ce  qu'on  peut ;  mais  on  ne 
fait  pas  ce  qu'on  veut 


Que  dit-on  ? 
Que  dit-on  de  nouveau  ? 
On  ne  dit  rien  de  nouveau. 
Quelque  chose  de  nouveau. 
Rien  de  nouveau. 


Neuf,  nouveau,  (before  a  vowel  or  h 
mute,  nowoeUy 


-'  Nouveau  {lumvel  before  a  vowel  or  A  mute)  is  used  for  thmgs  which  are 
new  from  nature  or  invention,  as :  du  vin  nouveau,  new  wine  ;  un  nouveau 
eemmis,  a  new  clerk ;  tin  nouvel  ami,  a  new  friend ;  un  Umre  nouveau,  a 
book  just  published.  Neuf,  on  the  contrary,  is  used  of  things  made  by  men, 
as:  ten  habit  neuf,  a  new  coat ;  ten  livre  neuf,  a  new  book,  (which  has  been 
pniited  long  ago,  but  has  not  been  used.)     Thus  we  may  say :  Ce  livre  neuf 
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My  116 
My  new  hone. 
My  handwme  hone. 
My  new  fiiend. 
My  handaome  ooeL 

Tohruth. 
Thia  fine  man. 
These  fine  men* 
Thisfine  tree. 
Those  fine  trees. 
My  new  fiiends. 


Mob  Booveaa  chevaL 
Mon  bean  eheraL 
Monnourel  ami* 
Mon  beL  habit* 
BrVMsrl. 
Cebelhomme. 
Ces  beaux  homuMK 
Ce  bel  arbie. 
Ces  beaux  arfares. 
Mes  noareaox  amiik 


Do  they  believe  that  ? 
They  do  not  believe  it. 
Do  they  speak  of  that  ? 
They  do  speak  of  it 
They  do  not  speak  of  it 


Croit-on  cela  T 
On  ne  le  croit  pas: 
PMe-t-on  de  cela? 
On  en  paile. 
On  n'en  parie  poA 


EXERCISES. 
117. 
How  long^have  yopu  been  writing  1 — I  have  been  writing  until  nad- 
night — How  long  did  I  work  1— Yon  worked  (avez  travaiiU)  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — How  long  did  my  brother  remain  with 
yon  ? — He  remained  with  me  until  evening. — How  long  hast  thou 
been  working  1 — ^I  have  been  working  till  now. — Hast  thou  stiU  long 
{pour  long-temps)  to  write  ? — ^I  have  to  write  till  (pourjusgu^ — )  the 
lay  after  to-morrow. — Has  the  physician  still  long  {pour  long^temps) 
o  work  1 — ^He  has  to  work  till  {pour  jusqu'd)  to-morrow. — ^Am  I  to 
remain  long  here? — ^You  are  to  remain  here  till  Sunday. — ^Is  my 
>rother  to  remain  long  with  you  1 — He  is  to  remain  with  us  till  Mon- 
day.— How  long  are  we  to  work  1 — ^You  are  to  work"  till  the  day  af- 
ler  to-morrow. — Have  you  still  long  to  speak  ?-r-I  have  still  an  hour 
to  speak. — ^Did  you  speak  longi — ^I  spoke  {ai  parte)  till  the  next  day. 
— ^Did  you  remain  long  in  my  counting-house  1 — ^I  remained  in  it  till 
this  moment. — Have  you  still  long  to  live  at  the  Frenchman's  house  1 

ettM  nouveau?  Is  this  new  book  a  new  publication  ?  iVeu/ figuratively 
means  inexperienced.  Ex.  Ce  valet  est  bien  neuf,  this  valet  is  very  inex- 
perienced. 

*  Bel  and  nouvel  are  used  only  before  masculine  substantives  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  or  h  mute,  as  may  be  seen  from  our  examples.  But  in  the  plural 
tlie  adjectives  remain  beefu  and  nouveau,  Ex.  Ces  beaux  arWes,  these  fine 
trees ;  met  nouveaux  amie,  my  new  friends. 
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— I  haye  still  long  to  live  at  his  hoase.-^How  long  hare  you  still  to 
live  at  his  house? — ^Till  Tuesday. — Has  the  senrant  brushed  my 
coats  ? — He  has  brushed  them. — Has  he  swept  the  floor  1 — He  has 
swept  it. — How  long  did  he  remain  here  1-^Till  noon,  (midi.) — ^Does 
your  friend  still  live  with  yout — ^He  lives  with  me  no  longer. — ^How 
long  did  he  live  with  you  1 — He  lived  with  me  only  a  year. — ^How 
long  did  you  remain  at  the  ball  1 — ^I  remained  there  till  midnight. — 
How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  ship  1 — ^I  remained  an  hour  in  it. — 
Have  you  remained  in  the  garden  till  now  ? — ^I  have  remained  there 
till  now. 

118. 
What  do  you  do  in  the  morning  ? — ^I  read. — ^And  what  do  you  do 
then ! — I  breakfast  and  work. — ^Do  you  breakfast  before  you  read?— 
No,  Sir,  I  read  before  I  breakfast. — ^Dost  thou  play  instead  of  work- 
ing ? — ^I  work  instead  of  playing. — ^Does  thy  brother  go  to  the  play 
instead  of  going  into  the  garden  ? — He  goes  neither  to  the  play  nor 
to  the  garden. — ^What  do  you  do  in  the  evening  ? — ^I  work. — ^What 
hast  thou  done  this  evening  ? — ^I  have  brushed  your  clothes,  and  have 
gone  to  the  theatre. — ^Didst  thou  remain  long  at  the  theatre  ? — ^I  re- 
mained there  but  a  few  minutes. — Are  you  willing  to  wait  here  J — 
How  long  am  I  to  wait  ?— You  are  to  wait  till  my  father  returns. — 
Has  anybody  come  ?'-^omebody  has  come.— What  did  they  {on) 
want  ? — ^They  (on)  wanted  to  speak  to  you. — ^Would  they  not  wait  ? — 
They  would  not  wait. — Have  you  waited  for  me  long  \ — ^I  have  wait- 
ed for  you  two  hours. — ^Have  you  been  able  to  read  my  note  ? — ^I 
have  been  able  to  read  it.-— Have  you  understood  it  ? — I  have  under- 
stood it.~^Have  you  shown  it  to  any  one  ? — I  have  shown  it  to  no  one. 
—Have  they  brought  my  fine  clothes  ? — ^They  have  not  brought  them 
yet. — Have  they  swept  my  floor  and  brushed  my  clothes  ? — They 
have  done  both. — ^What  have  they  said? — ^They  have  said  nothing. 
— What  have  they  done  ? — They  have  done  nothing. — Has  your  lit- 
tle brother  been  spelling? — He  has  not  been  willing  to  spell. — 
Has  the  merchant's  boy  be^  willing  to  work  ? — He  has  not  been 
willing. — What  has  he  been  willing  to  do  ?— He  has  not  been  willing 
to  do  any  thing. 

119. 
Has  the  shoemaker  been  able  to  mend  my  shoes  ? — He  has  not 
been  able  to  mend  them. — ^Why  has  he  not  been  able  to  mend  them  ? 
— Because  he  has  had  no  time. — Have  they  (on)  been  able  to  find 
my  gold  buttons  ? — ^They  have  not  been  able  to  find  them. — Why  has 
the  tailor  not  mended  my  coat  ? — Because  he  has  no  good  thread.— 
Why  have  yom  beaten  the  dog  ? — Because  it  has  bitten  me. — ^Why 
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do  you  drink ! — Because  I  am  thirsty. — What  have  they  wished  to 
say  1 — ^They  have  not  wished  to  say  any  thing. — Have  they  said  any 
thing  newl — ^They  have  not  said  any  thing  new. — ^What  do  they  (on) 
say  new  in  the  market  ? — ^They  say  nothing  new  there. — ^Did  they 
wish  to  kill  a  man  ? — They  wished  to  kill  one. — ^Do  they  believe 
thati — ^They  do  not  believe  it. — Do  they  speak  of  thati — ^They  do 
speak  of  it. — Do  they  speak  of  (he  man  that  has  been  killed  l-7-They 
do  not  speak  of  him,  (en.) — Can  they  do  what  they  wish  t — They  do 
what  they  can  ;  but  they  do  not  what  they  wish. — ^What  have  the;, 
brought  1 — ^They  have  brought  your  new  coat. — Has  my  servant 
brushed  my  fine  carpets  1 — He  has  not  yet  brushed  them. — ^Have  yen 
bought  a  new  horse  ? — ^I  have  bought  two  new  horses. — ^How  many 
fine  trees  have  you  seen  1 — ^I  have  seen  but  one  fine  tree. — Have  jrou 
seen  a  fine  man  1 — ^I  have  seen  several  fine  men. — ^Have  you  a  new 
friend? — I  have  several. — ^Do  you  like  your  new  friends t — ^I  do 
like  them. 


[RTY-EIGHTH  T^KRSON.— 7Vcnte-Ai*»/»am«  L 

Haw  far? 

JuxqvU&kl 

Up  to,  oMfmr^M* 

As  far  as  my  brother's. 

Josque  ches  mon  fMm. 

As  far  as  hero,  hither. 

Jusqu'icL 

As  for  as  there,  thither. 

Jusque-liu 

As  fiir  as  London. 

Jusqu'ii  Londns. 

As  &r  as  Paris. 

Jusqu'a  Paris. 

To,  at,  or  in  Paris. 

A  Paris. 

To,  at,  or  in  Beriin. 

^Berlm. 

To,  at,  or  in  France. 

En  France* 

To,  at,  or  in  England. 

En  Angletene. 

As  far  as  England. 

Jusqu'en  Angletene. 

As  far  as  Spain. 

Jusqu'en  Espagne. 

As  far  as  France. 

Jusqu'en  France. 

As  far  as  Italy. 

Jusqu'en  Italie. 

As  fur  as  my  house. 

As  far  as  the  warehouse. 

As  fieir  as  the  comer. 

As  for  as  the  end  of  the  road. 

As  fitf  M  tl»»  middle  of  the  road. 


Jusqne  chez  moi. 
Jusqu'au  magasin. 
Jusqu'au  coin^ 
Jusqu'au  bout  du  chemin. 
lusqa'an  miUeu  du  c ' 
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Above  or  up  stain. 
Below  or  down  staiiB. 
Ab  far  as  above. 
As  far  as  below. 
As  far  as  the  other  side  of  the  roaci 


Enhaut 

En  bas. 

Jusqu'en  haul 

Jusqu'en  bas 

Jusqa*ii  I'autre  c6t^  da  chemin. 


This  side. 
That  side. 

On  this  side  of  the  road. 
On  that  side  of  the  road. 


De  ce  G6t^-ci. 

De  ce  c6t^-I&. 
i  En  de9&  du  chemin. 
I  Au  de9&  du  chenun. 

Au  del&  du  chemin. 


Grermany.  L*Allemagne. 

America.  L*Am^riqae. 

Holland.  La  HoUande.' 

Obt,  A.  The  names  of  states,  empures,  kingdoms,  and  provinces,  an 
ges,eraUy  feminine  when  they  end  in  e  mute,  and  masculine  when  in  a  < 
» or  in  a,  e,  (with  the  acute  accent,)  i,  o,  «. 
The  middle.  I  Le  milieu. 

The  well.  Le  puits. 

The  cask.  Le  tonneau. 

The  castle.  I  Le  chUteaRL 


To  travel. 

Do  yon  go  to  Fans? 

Do  yon  travel  to  Paris? 
I  do  travel  (or  go)  thither. 
Is  he  gone  to  England  ? 
He  is  gone  thither. 
How  far  is  he  gonet 
How  far  has  he  travelled? 
He  is  gone  as  far  as  America. 


Voyager  1. 

Allez-vnus  k  Paris? 

J'y  vais. 

Est-il  all^  en  Angleteirel 

II  y  est  all^. 

Jusqu*oii  est'il  all^  ? 

Jusqu'oti  a-t-il  voyag6  ? 

n  est  allf  jusqu'en  Am^riqae. 


To  steal. 
To  Heal  something  from  some  one. 
Have  they  stolen  your  hat  from  you  ? 
They  have  stolen  it  from  me. 
Has  the  man  stolen  the  books  from 

thee? 
He  has  stolen  them  from  me. 
iVhat  have  they  stolen  from  yon? 


Voler  1. 

t  Voler  quelque  chose  a  quelqu'un. 

t  Vous  a-t-on  vol^  votre  chapeau  7 

t  On  me  l*a  voW. 

t  L'homme  t'a-t-il  voM  lee  Uvn97 

t  n  me  les  a  vol^ 

t  Que  vous  a-t-on  voW  ? 


In  HoUande  the  letter  A  is  aspirated ;  therefore  we  say  la  HoUande. 
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AU, 
All  the  wine 
AU  the  books. 
All  the  men. 


Tout  le  Tin. 
Tom  lee  livree. 
1  Tone  lee  honunes. 


How  do  you  spell  this  word  ? 
How  is  this  word  written  7 
It  is  wiitten  thus. 


|tC0E 

1  OnlV 


Comment ^rit-on  ce  mot? 
'toit  ainsi,  (de  cette  mani^ie.) 


To  dye,  or  to  color, 
I  dye,  thou  dyest,  he  dyes ;  dyemg. 
To  dye  Uack. 
To  dye  red. 
To  dye  green. 
To  dye  Uue. 
To  dye  yellow. 


Teindre  *  4 ;  part  pest,  temL 

Je  tehis,  tu  teins,  il  teint ;  teignant 

t  Temdre  en  noir. 

t  Teindre  en  rouge. 

t  Teindre  en  yert 

t  Teindre  en  Ueu. 

t  Teindre  en  jaune. 


My  blue  coat. 

Obs,  B.  Adjectives  denoting  color 
substantive.    Ex. 

This  white  hat 
His  round  hat 

Do  you  dye  your  coat  blue  7 

I  dye  it  green. 

What  color  will  you  dye  your  cloth  7 

I  wOl  dye  it  Uue. 

The  dyer. 


I  M on  habit  bleu. 

or  shape  are  always  placed  after  the 

Ce  chapeau  blanc. 

Son  chapeau  rend. 

t  Teignez-Tous  votre  habit  en  bleu  7 

t  Je  le  teins  en  vert 

t  Comment  voulez-vous  teindre  yotre 

drap? 
t  Je  veux  le  teindre  en  bleu. 
Le  teinturier. 


To  get  dyed,  got  dyed. 
What  color  have  you  had  your  hat 

dyed7 
I  have  got  it  dyed  white. 
Red. 
Brown* 
.        Gray. 


t  Favre  teindre— fait  teindre. 

t  Comment   avez-vous  fait    teindre 

yotre  chapeau  7 
t  Je  Tai  fait  tebidre  en  blanc. 
Rouge. 
Bruu. 
Oris. 


EXERCISES. 
120. 
How  far  have  you  travelled  1 — ^I  have  travelled  as  far  as  Ger- 
many.— ^Has  he  travelled  as  far  as  Italy  1— He  has  travelled  as  fet 
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as  America. — How  far  have  the  Spaniards  gone  1 — ^They  have  gone 
as  far  as  London. — How  far  has  this  poor  man  come1---He  has 
come  as  far  as  here. — ^Has  he  come  as  far  as  yoor  house  1 — He  has 
come  as  far  as  my  father's. — ^Have  they  stolen  any  thing  from  yon ! 
-—They  have  stolen  all  the  good  wine  from  me. — Have  they  stolen 
any  thing  from  your  father  1 — They  have  stolen  all  his  good  hooks 
from  him. — ^Dost  thou  steal  any  thing  1 — I  steal  nothing. — ^Hast  thou 
ever  stolen  any  thing! — ^I  have  never  stolen  any  thing.-— Have  they 
stolen  your  good  clothes  from  you  t — ^They  have  stolen  them  from 
me.;— What  have  they  stolen  from  me  1 — ^They  have  stolen  all  the 
good  books  firom  you. — ^When  did  they  steal  the  money  from  you  ?— 
They  stole  it  from  me  the  day  before  yesterday. — ^Have  they  ever 
stolen  any  thing  from  us  1 — They  have  never  stolen  any  thing  from 
us. — How  far  did  you  wish  to  go  1 — I  Inrished  to  go  as  far  as  the 
wood. — Have  you  gone  as  far  as  there  1 — ^I  have  not  gone  as  far  as 
there  1 — How  far  does  your  brother  wish  to  go  1 — ^He  wishes  to  go 
as  far  as  the  end  of  that  road. — How  far  does  the  wine  go  ? — ^It  goes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cask.— Whither  art  thou  going  1 — ^I  am  going  to 
the  market. — ^How  far  are  we  going  % — ^We  are  going  as  h.T  as  the 
theatre. — Are  you  going  as  far  as  the  well  1 — ^I  am  going  as  £u:  as 
the  castle^ — Has  the  carpe^ter  drunk  all  the  wine  1 — He  has  drunk 
it. — Has  your  little  boy  torn  all  his  books  ? — ^He  has  torn  them  all. 
—Why  has  he  torn  them  ? — ^Because  he  does  not  wish  to  study. 

121. 

How  much  have  you  lost  1 — ^I  have  lost  all  my  money. — ^Do  you 
know  where  my  &ther  is  ? — ^I  do  not  know. — ^Have  you  not  seen  my 
book  ? — ^I  have  not  seen  it.-^Do  you  know  how  this  word  is  written  ? 
— ^It  is  written  thus. — ^Do  you  dye  any  thing  1 — ^I  dye  my  hat. — ^What 
color  do  you  dye  it  t — ^I  dye  it  black.— What  color  do  you  dye  3rour 
clothes ! — ^I  dye  them  yellow. — Do  you  get  your  trunk  dyed  1 — ^I  get 
it  dyed. — ^What  color  do, you  get  it  dyedl — I  get  it  dyed  green. — 
What  color  dost  thou  get  thy  thread  stockings  dyed  ! — I  get  them 
dyed  red. — ^Does  your  son  get  his  ribbon  dyed? — He  does  get  it 
dyed. — Does  he  get  it  died  red  ? — He  gets  it  dyed  gray. — ^What  color 
have  your  friends  got  their  coats  dyed  ? — ^They  have  got  them  dyed 
green. — What  color  have  the  Italians  had  their  hats  dyed  % — ^They 
have  had  them  dyed  brown. — ^Have  you  a  white  hat  ? — ^I  have  a 
black  one. — ^What  hat  has  the  nobleman  ? — ^He  has  two  hats ;  a  white 
one  and  a  black  one. — ^What  hat  has  the  American! — He  has  a 
round  hat. — Have  I  a  white  hati — ^You  have  several  white  and 
black  hats. — Has  your  dyer  already  dyed  your  cloth  t — ^He  has  dyed 
it. — ^What  color  has  he  dyed  it ! — ^He  has  dyed  it  green. — ^Do  you 
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travel  sometimeB  ? — ^I  trarel  often. — ^Where  do  yon  intend  to  go  to 
this  aammer,  (cet  ete  f) — ^I  intend  to  go  to  PariB. — ^Do  you  not  go  to 
Italy  1 — ^I  do  go  thither. — Hast  thoa  sometimes  travelled? — ^I  have 
never  travelled. — Have  yoor  friends  a  mind  to  go  to  Holland  t — 
They  have  a  mind  to  go  thither. — ^When  do  they  intend  to  depart  ? — 
They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

123. 
Is  yonr  brother  already  gone  to  Spain  t — He  is  not  yet  gone 
thither. — ^Have  you  travelled  in  Spain  1 — ^I  have  travelled  there. — 
When  do  you  depart  ? — ^I  depart  to-morrow. — ^At  what  o^clock  ? — At 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Have  you  worn  out  all  yonr  shoes  ? — I 
have  worn  them  all  out. — ^What  have  the  Spaniards  done  1 — ^They 
have  burnt  all  our  good  ships. — Have  you  finished  all  your  exerci- 
ses 1 — I  have  finished  them  all. — How  far  is  the  Frenchman  come  1 
— ^He  is  come  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  road. — ^Where  does  your 
friend  livel — He  lives  on  this  side  of  the  road. — Where, is  your 
warehouse  ? — ^It  is  on  that  side  of  the  road. — ^Where  is  the  counting- 
house  of  our  friend  ? — It  is  on  that  side  of  the  theatre. — Is  the  gar- 
den of  your  friend  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  wood  1 — ^It  is  on  that 
side. — ^Is  oux  warehouse  not  on  this  side  of  the  road  % — It  is  on  this 
side. — Where  have  you  been  this  morning  1 — ^I  have  been  at  the 
castle. — ^How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  castle  1 — ^I  remained  there  - 
an  hour. — ^Is  your  brother  below  or  above  1 — He  is  above.^-How  fiur 
has  your  servant  carried  my  trunk ! — He  has  carried  it  as  far  as  my 
warehouse. — Has  he  come  as  far  as  my  house  1 — He  has  come  as 
far  as  there. — How  far  does  the  green  carpet  go  ? — It  goes  as  far  as 
the  corner  of  the  counting-house. — Haye  you  been  in  France  1 — I 
have  been  there  several  times. — Have  your  children  abeady  been  in 
Germany  1 — ^They  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  send  them 
thither  in  the  spring,  (au  printemps.) — ^Will  you  go  on  this  or  that 
side  of  the  road  1 — ^I  will  go  neither  on  this  nor  that  side ;  I  will  go 
in  the  middle  of  the  road. — ^How  far  does  this  road  lead  1 — ^It  leads 
as  far  as  London. 


THIRTY-NINTH  L^SSOm. ---Trente-newvi^me  Lefon. 

To  he  neeeuary—muat.         I  Falloir  *,  (an  irregular,  impezwrna. 
I      verb.) 
Its  past  participle  is  Fatlu. 


Is  it  ueceBsary?  i  F«,t  il? 

Must^  Ha,  w».  you,  they,  or  she?    J  *««*-"' 
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It  ■  neoeflsary.  ^     I  ^^  ^^^^ 

Obs.  A,  All  verbs  expressing  necessity,  obligation  or  want,  as,  to  6e 
obliged,  to  want,  to  be  necessary,  must,  are  in  French  generally  rendered 
by  faUoir. 


Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  thither. 
What  must  be  done  to  learn  French  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  study  a  great  deal. 


Faut-il  aller  au  march^  ? 

II  ne  faut  pas  y  aller. 

Que  faut-il  faire  pour  apprendre  le 

fran9ais  ? 
II  faut  ^tudier  beaucoup. 


What  must  f  do 7  |  Que  me  faut-il  faire? 

Oba.  B.  The  English  nominative  or  subject  of  the  verb  must  is  ren- 
dered in  French  by  the  indirect  cases  in  the  dative :  me,  te,  lui,  nous,  vous, 
leur,  (see  the  Personal  Pronouns,  Lesson  XX.,)  according  to  number  and 
person. 


You  must  stay  still. 
Whither  must  ^e  go  ? 
He  must  go  for  his  book. 
What  must  they  buy? 
They  must  buy  some  beef. 
What  must  we  read? 


II  V0U8  faut  rester  tranquille. 

Od  lui  faut-il  aller? 

II  lui  faut  aller  chercher  son  livre. 

Que  leur  faut-il  acheter? 

II  leur  faut  acheter  du  boenf. 

Que  noua  faut-il  lire  7 


What  must  you  have?  |  Que  vous  faut-il? 

Obs.  C.    The  verb  have,  followmg  in  English  the  verb  must,  is  not  ren- 
dered in  French. 


/  must  have  some  money. 

Must  you  have  a  sou  7 

Must  you  have  a  great  deal  ? 

/  must  have  a  great  deal. 

/  waut  only  one  sou. 

Is  that  all  you  want? 

That  is  all  /  want. 

How  much  must  thou  have  7 

How  much  dost  thou  want  7 

/  want  only  a  franc. 

How  much  must  your  brother  have  ? 

He  wants  only  tWo  francs. 


II  me  faut  de  Targent 
Vous  faut-il  uu  sou  7 
Vous  en  faut-il  beaucoup? 
II  m'en  faut  beaucoup. 
II  ne  me  faut  qu'un  sou. 
t  Ne  vous  faut-il  que  cela? 
t  II  ne  me  faut  que  cela. 

Combien  te  faut-il  7 

II  ne  me  faut  qu'un  franc. 
Combien  faut-il  djootrefrire? 
U  ne  lui  faut  que  deux  francs. 


Have  you  what  you  want  ? 
I  have  what  /  want. 
He  has  what  he  wants. 
They  have  what  they  want. 


Avez-vous  ce  qu*il  vous  faut? 
J'ai  ce  qu'il  me  faut 
II  a  ce  qu'il  lui  faut 
lis  ont  ce  qu*U  leur  fant 
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Jfore.  I  Davantage. 

Ob$.  D.    This  adv«ib  has  the  same  signification  as  jil««,  with  this 
ence  only,  that  it  cannot  preeede  a  noun. 


No  more. 
Do  you  not  want  more  7 
/  do  not  want  more. 
He  does  not  want  more. 


Have  you  been  obliged  to  work  much 

to  learn  Fisench? 
I  have  been  obliged  to  work  much. 


What  am  I  to  dot 
You  must  work. 
Am  I  to  go  thither  7 
Ton  may  go  thither. 


To  he  worth — been  worth. 
How  much  may  that  horse  be  worth  7 
It  may  be  worth  a  hundred  crowns. 

Are  you  worth  7 

I  am  worth. 

Thou  art  worth. 

He  is  worth. 
We  are  worth — they  are  worth. 


How  much  is  that  gun  worth  7 
It  is  worth  but  one  crown. 
How  much  is  that  worth  7 
That  is  not  worth  much. 
That  is  not  worth  any  thing. ' 


This  is  worth  more  than  that 
The  one  is  not  worth  so  much  a»  the 
othec 


Ne — jMM  davantage. 
Ne  wm»  faut-il  pas  dayantage? 
n  ne  me  &at  pas  davantage. 
II  ne  Itti  &nt  pas  davantage. 


Voos  a-t-il  fallu  trayailler 

pour  apprendre  le  fran9aist 
n  m'a  &Ilu  traTailler  beancoop. 


Que  dois-je  faire? 
Vous  deyez  travaiUer. 
Faut41  y  aller7 
Vous  ponvez  y  aller. 


Fa2otr*3-4Nrf«. 

Combien  ce  cheval  peut-il  vakirf 

II  pout  yaloir  cent  ^ns. 

Valez-yous7 

Je  vapx. 

Tu  yaux. 

II  vaut 

Nous  yalons — ^9s  yalent 


Combien  ce  fusil  vaut-ilt 
n  ne  vaut  qu*un  6eu. 
Combien  cela  vaut-ii? 
Cela  ne  vaut  pas  grand' 
Cela  ne  vaut  rien. 


Celui-ci  vaut  plus  que  celui-liu 
L'un  ne  vaut  pas  antant  que  Tautre. 


To  be  better 
Am  I  not  as  good  as  my  brother? 

You  are  better  than  he. 
I  am  not  so  good  as  you. 


VaUnr  i 

Est*^^  que  je  ne  yaux  pas  autaut  que 

mon  fir^re? 
Vous  valez  mieux  que  lui. 
Je  ne  vaux  pas  autant  que  vou^ 


To  give  biick,  to  restore. 
Does  he  restore  yiou  your  book  7 


Rendre  4. 

Vous  rend-ii  votre  Uyce7 


la 
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He  does  restore  it  to  me. 

Hu  he  giTen  you  back  ;<¥mr  gkovea? 

He  has  given  them  me  back. 


II  me  le  rond# 

Youfi  a-t-il  rendu  tos  gants? 

II  me  lee  a  rendua 


Has  your  brother  ahready  commenced 
his  exercises? 

Not  yet 
He  has  not  yet  commenced  then^ 


Votre  fr^re  a-t-il  d^jii  commence  ms 

themes? 
Pas  encore, 
II  ne  les  a  pas  encore  commence 


The  jnreaent^ 
Have  yoi(  receiyed  a  presently 
I  have  received  several. 
Have  you  received  the  books? 
I  have  received  theoL 

From  whom  ?  ' 
From  whom  have  yon  received  pres- 
ents? 
From  my  friends. 


Le  present 

Avez-vous  re^u  un  prtent? 
J'eh  ai  re9U  plusieurs. 
Avez-vous  re^u  les  livresT 
Je  les  ai  re9us. 


De  qui  ? 

De  qui  avez-vous  re$a  des 

De  mes  amis. 


Whence?  Where  from? 
Where  do  you  come  from? 
I  come  from  the  garden. 
Where  is  he  come  from  ? 
He  is  come  from  the  theatre. 
Where  did  they  come  from? 


IToa? 

D'ot  venez-YODi? 
Je  viens  du  jaidiii. 
D'od  est-il  venu? 
II  est  venu  du  th^&tm. 
IVoCi  sont-ils  venus? 


EXERCISES. 
123. 
Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  ? — ^It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
thither. — What  must  you  buy  1 — I  must  buy  some  beef. — ^Most  I  go 
for  some  wine  ? — ^You  must  go  for  some. — ^Am  I  to  go  to  the  ball  1 — 
You  must  go  thither. — When  must  I  go  thither  1 — ^You  must  go 
thither  this  evening. — ^Must  I  go  for  the  carpenter  t — ^You  most  go 
for  him. — ^What  must  be  done  to  learn  Russian  1 — ^It  is  necessary  to 
study  a  great  deal. — Is  it  necessary  to  study  a  great  deal  to  learn 
German  ? — ^It  is  necessary  to  study  a  great  deal. — What  must  I  do  ? 
— ^You  must  buy  a  good  book. — ^What  is  he  to  do  1 — ^He  must  stay 
still. — ^What  are  we  to  do  1 — You  must  work. — ^Must  you  work  much 
in  order  to  learn  the  Arabic  1 — ^I  must  work  much  to  learn  it. — ^Why 
must  I  go  to  market  ? — ^You  must  go  thither  to  buy  some  beef  and 
wine. — Must  I  go  anywhere  1 — ^Thou  must  go  into  the  garden. — 
Must  I  send  for  any  thing  ? — Thou  must  send  for  some  wine. — ^What 
must  I  do  ? — ^You  must  write  an  exercise. — ^To  whom  must  I  write  a 
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sole  I — ^You  must  write  one  to  your  friend. — What  do  you  want,  Sir  ? 
— ^I  want  some  cloth. — How  much  is  that  hat  worth  1 — ^It  ia  worth 
Ibor  erowos. — ^Do  you  want  any  stockings  1 — ^I  want  some. — How 
moch  are  those  stockings  worth  1 — ^They  are  worth  two  francs. — ^Is 
that  all  you  want  ? — That  is  all. — Do  you  not  want  any  shoes  1 — ^I 
do  not  want  any. — Dost  thou  want  much  money  ? — ^I  want  much. — 
How  much  must  thoU  hare  ? — ^I  must  have  five  crowns. — ^How  much 
does  your  brother  want  ? — He  wants  but  six  sous. — Does  he  not 
want  more  1 — He  does  not  want  more. — Does  your  firiend  want  more  ? 
He  does  not  want  so  much  as  I. — ^What  do  you  want  1 — I  want  mo- 
ney and  clothes. — ^Have  you  now  what  you  want  1 — ^I  have  what  I 
want — ^Has  your  father  what  he  wanta  t — He  haa  what  he  wants. 

124. 

Have  the  neighbor's  boys  given  you  back  your  books  t — ^They 
have  given  them  me  back. — ^When  did  they  give  them  you  back  ? — 
They  gave  them  me  back  yesterday. — ^Has  your  little  boy  received 
a  present  ? — ^He  has  received  several. — From  whom  has  he  received 
any? — He  has  received  some  from  my  father  and  from  yours. — 
Have  you  received  any  'presents  1 — ^I  have  received  some. — What 
presents  have  you  received? — I  have  received  fine  presents.^Do 
you  come  from  the  garden  ? — ^I  do  not  come  from  the  garden,  but 
from  the  warehouse. — Where  are  you  going  to  1-*I  am  going  to  the 
garden. — ^Whence  does  the  Irishman  come  1— -He  comes  from  the 
garden. — ^Does  he  come  from  the  garden  from  which  (duquel)  you 
come  ? — He  does  not  come  from  the  same,  {du  msme,) — From  which 
(de  quel)  garden  does  he  come  1 — He  comes  from  that  of  our  old 
{vieil)  friend. — Whence  comes  your  boy  1 — He  comes  from  the  play. 
— ^How  much  may  that  horse  be  worth  ? — ^It  may  be  worth  five  hun- 
dred crowns. — Is  this  book  worth  as  much  as  that? — ^It  is  worth 
more. — How  much  is  my  gun  worth  ? — It  is  worth  as  much  as  that 
of  your  friend. — ^Are  your  horses  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the 
English  1 — They  are  not  worth  so  much. — How  much  is  that  knife 
worth  ? — ^It  is  worth  notliing. 

125. 

Is  your  servant  as  good  as  mine  1 — He  is  better  than  yours. — Are 
you  as  good  as  your  brother  1 — He  is  better  than  I. — ^Art  thou  as 
good  as  thy  friend  ? — ^T  am  as  good  as  he. — ^Are  we  as  good  as  our 
neighbors  ? — ^We  are  better  than  they. — ^Is  your  umbrella  worth  as 
much  as  mine  ? — It  is  not  worth  so  much. — ^Why  is  it  not  worth  so 
much  as  mine  1 — Because  it  is  not  so  fine  as  yours. — How  much  is 
that  gun  worth  1 — ^It  is  not  worth  much. — Do  you  wish  to  sell  your 
horse  1 — ^I  do  wish  to  seU  it.. — How  much  is  it  woftb  1— It  ia  worth 
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two  hniidred  crowns. — ^Do  you  wish  to  buy  it  1 — I  have  bought  one 
already. — Does  your  father  interni  to  buy  a  horse  ? — He  does  intend 
to  buy  one,  but  not  {non  pas)  yours. — Have  your  brothers  commenced 
their  exercises  1— They  have  commenced  them. — Have  you  received 
your  notes  1 — We  have  not  yet  received  them. — Have  've  what  we 
want  1 — ^We  have  not  what  we  want. — ^What  do  we  want  1 — ^We 
want  fine  horses,  several  servants,  and  much  money.— ^Is  that  all  we 
want  ? — ^That  is  all  we  want. — What  must  I  do  1 — You  must  write. 
— ^To  whom  must  I  write  ? — ^You  must  write  to  your  friend. — ^Where 
is  he  ? — He  is  in  America. — ^Whither  am  I  to  go  ? — You  may  go  to 
France. — How  far  must  I  go  1 — ^You  may  go  as  far  as  Paris. — 
Which  (d  qiiels)  notes  has  your  father  answered  1 — He  has  answered 
those  {d  ceux)  of  his  friends. — ^Which  dogs  has  your  servant  beaten  1 
•—He  has  beaten  those  that  have  made  much  noise.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXIV.) 
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To  eat — eatetL 

To  dine,  (eat  dinner.) 

The  dinner. 

The  breakfast. 
To  eat  aupper,  (to  sap.) 

The  supper. 


Manger  1 — mange. 
Diner  1 — dine, 
Le  diner  or  din^. 
Le  d^jeaner  or  d^joun^ 
8ouper\* 
i  Le  souper  or  sonp^. 


After, 
After  me. 
After  him. 
After  you. 
After  my  brother. 


Apris,  (a  preposition.) 
Aprte  moL 
AprteluL 
Aprte  yous. 
Aprfes  mon  fir^re. 


After  having  spoken.  |  t  Aprte  avoir  parl^. 

O*  Whenever  the  present  participle  is  used  in  English  after  a 
tion,  it  is  rendered  in  French  by  the  infinitive. 
After  having  sold  bis  boise.  |  t  Aprte  avoir  vendu  son  chevaL 

After  having  been  there.  t  Aprte  y  avoir  4i6, 

1  broke  your  knife  after  cutting  the     t  J'ai  cass^  votre  couteau  aprte 

beef.  '      coup^  le  boeuf. 


I  have  dined  earlier  than  you. 
You  buYs  sapped  late. 


J'ai  din^  de   meilleure   heme  que 

vous. 
Vons  avez  soap6  tard. 
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To  jp«y /or. 

To  pay  a  man  far  a  hoirci 

To  pay  the  tailor /or  the  coat 

Do  you  pay  the  shoemaker  /or  the 

shoes? 
I  pay  him /or  them. 
Does  he  pay  you /or  the  knife  ? 
He  does  pay  me  Jw  it. 
I  pay  what  1  owe. 


Payer  1. 

(See  Obt.  Z>.  Le«on  XXIY.) 
t  Payer  un  cheval  &  un  honmie. 
t  Payer  Thabit  au  taillenr. 
t  Payez-vous  les  souliexs  an  cordon* 

nier? 
t  Je  les  loi  paie. 
t  Vous  paie-t>ii  le  couteaa  7 
1 11  me  le  paie. 
Je  paie  ce  que  je  dois. 


To  ask  for.  \  Denumder  1. 

irr  The  English  verbs  to  pay  and  to  ask  require  the  preposition /or,  but 
in  French  they  require  the  person  in  the  dative  and  the  object  in  the  accu- 
sative. When  the  verb  payer,  however,  has  no  object  in  the  accusative,  it 
requires  the  person  in  that  case. 


I  have  paid  the  tailor. 

I  have  paid  him. 
Have  you  paid  the  shoemaker? 
I  have  paid  him. 
To  ask  a  man  for  some  money. 
I  ask  my  father /or  some  money. 

Do  yon  ask  me  for  your  hat  ? 

I  do  ask  you  for  it. 
To  ask  him  for  it 
To  ask  him /or  them. 

What  do  you  ask  me  for  ? 

I  ask  you  for  nothing. 


J*ai  pay£  le  taiUeur. 

Je  l*ai  pay^. 

Avez-vous  pay^  le  cordonnier  ? 

Je  Tai  pay^. 

t  Demander  de  i'argent  k  un  hommo. 

tJe  demande   de   I'argent   k   mor. 

p^re. 
t  Me  demandez-vous  votre  chapeau  * 
t  Je  vous  le  demande. 
t  Le  lui  demander, 
t  Les  lui  demanden 
t  Que  me  demandez-vous? 
t  Je  ne  vous  demande  rien. 


To  try. 


Will  you  try  to  do  that? 
I  have  tried  to  do  it 
You  must  try  to  do  better. 

To  holdn-held 
J  fiold — thou  holdest — he  holds 
Do  you  hold  my  stick  ? 
I  do  hold  it 

We  hold. 

They  hold. 


Essay er  I,  (See  Obs.  D,  Lessor 
XXIV.,)  takes  de  before  the  i. 
finltive. 

Voulez-vous  essayer  de  faire  cela  ? 

J*ai  essay^  de  le  faire. 

11  vous  faut  essayer  de  faire  mieujc 


Tenir*2 — tenu;  pres.  part,  tenant, 
Je  tiens — tu  tiens — U  tient, 
Tenez-vous  mon  b^ton. 
Je  le  tiens. 
Nous  tenons. 
lis  tieiment 
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Axe  yoa  looking /or  any  ouft? 

Whom  are  you  liooking /or  ? 

I  am  looking  for  a  brother  of  mine* 


My  nnde. 
My  cousin. 
My  relation. 
The  parents,  (father  and  mother.) 

A  brother  of  mine. 

A  cousin  of  yours. 

A  relation  of  his,  (or  heis.) 

A  fiiend  of  ours. 

A  neighbor  of  theirs. 
He  tries  to  see  you. 
Does  he  try  to  see  me  ? 
He  tries  to  see  an  uncle  of  his. 

To  inquire  after  aome  one. 
After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? 
[  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine. 
They  inquire  after  you. 
Do  they  inquire  after  me  7 

Properly 
You  write  properly. 
These  men  do  their  duty  property. 

The  duty. 

The  task. 
Elaye  you  done  your  task  ? 
We  have  done  it 

A  glass  of  wme. 
A  piece  of  bread. 


t  CheicheZ'Y^m  ^Mlqiif  un  7 

t  Qui  cherchez-Yous? 

t  Je  cherche  im.de  mes  frteea, 


Mottonclek  , 
Mon  cousin. 
Men  parent 
LesparentSb 


t  Un  de  mes  fr&re& 

t  Un  de  vos  cousins. 

t  Un  de  ses  parents^ 

t  Un  de  nos  amis. 

t  Un  de  leuiB  voisins* 

II  cherche  k  tous  voir. 

Cherche-t-il  k  me  voir? 

II  cherche  k  voir  un  de  ses  ondea. 


t  Demander  quelqu*un. 

t  Qui  demandez-vous  7 

t  Je  demande  un  de  mes  amisk 

t  On  vous  demande. 

t  Me  demande-t-on  7 


Conane  il  faut 
Vous  ^ciivez  oomme  il  taut 
Ces  hommee  font  leur  devoir  i 
ilfetut 

Le  devoir. 

Avez-vous  fait  votre  devoir? 
Nous  I'avons  fait 


Un  verre  de  vin* 
Un  morceau  de  pain. 


EXERCISES. 

126. 

Have  you  paid  for  the  gun  1 — ^I  have  paid  for  it. — Has  ypor  ancle 

)aid  for  the  books  ? — He  has  paid  for  them. — Have  I  paid  the  tailor 

■  or  the  clothes  ? — You  have  paid  him  for  them. — Hast  thou  paid  the 

nerchant  for  the  horse  ^ — I  have  not  yet  paid  him  f(jr  it. — H^ve  we 
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pftid  for  Ota  glores  1— We  hare  paid  for  tlMm — Uzb  jour  eouin  al« 
leady  paid  for  his  shoes  1 — He  has  not  jet  paid  for  them. — ^Does  my 
brother  pay  yon  what  he  owes  you  1^— He  does  pay  it  me. — ^Do  yoa 
pay  what  yoa  owe  1 — ^I  do  pay  what  I  owe. — ^H^re  yoa  paid  the 
baker  1 — ^I  have  paid  him. — ^Has  yoar  ancle  paid  the  botcher  for  the 
oeef? — ^He  has  paid  him  for  it. — Who  has  t»<^en  my  knife  ?-^I  hare 
Droken  it  after  catting  the  bread.— Has  yoor  son  br^Len  my  pencils? 
—He  has  broken  them  after  writing  his  notes.—- Hare  yoa  paid  the 
merchant  for  the  wine  after  driidcing  it  1 — ^I  hare  paid  for  it  afiei 
drinking  it. — ^What  did  yoa  do  after  finishing  yeior  exercises  I—I 
went  to  my  cousin  in  order  to  conduct  him  to  the  play.— How  do  I 
speak  1 — ^Toa  speak  properly. — How  has  my  cousin  written  his  ex- 
ercises 1 — ^He  has  written  them  properly. — ^How  have  my  children 
done  their  task  1 — They  have  done  it  well. — ^Does  this  man  do  his 
duty  1 — ^He  always  does  it. — ^Do  these  men  do  their  duty  1 — ^They 
always  do  it. — ^Do  yoa  do  your  duty  1 — ^I  do  what  I  can. — ^What  do 
you  ask  this  man  for  ? — ^I  ask  him  for  some  money. — ^What  does  this 
boy  ask  me  for  ? — He  asks  you  for  some  money. — Do  you  ask  me 
for  any  thing  1 — I  ask  you  for  a  crown. — ^Do  you  ask  me  for  the 
bread  ? — ^I  do  ask  you  for  it. — ^Which  man  do  you  ask  for  money  I—- 
I  ask  him  for  some  whom  you  ask  for  some. — Which  merchant  do 
you  ask  for  gloves  1 — ^I  ask  those  for  some  who  live  in  William-street. 
—What  do  you  ask  the  baker  for  1 — I  ask  him  for  soma  bread. 

127. 

Do  you  ask  the  butchers  for  some  beef? — ^I  do  ask  them  for  some. 
— ^Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  stick  1 — ^I  do  ask  thee  for  it.^-Does  he 
ask  thee  for  the  book  1 — He  does  ask  me  for  it. — ^What  have  you 
asked  the  Englishman  for  ? — ^I  have  asked  him  for  my  leather  trunk. 
— ^Has  he  given  it  you  ? — He  has  given  it  me. — ^Whom  have  you 
asked  for  some  sugar? — ^I  have  asked  the  merchant  for  some. — 
Whom  does  your  brother  pay  for  his  shoes  ? — He  pays  the  shoe- 
makers for  them. — ^Whom  have  we  paid  for  the  bread  1 — We  have 
paid  our  bakers  for  it. — How  old  art  thou  1 — ^I  am  not  quite  ten  years 
old. — ^Dost  thou  already  learn  French  1 — ^I  do  already  leam  it. — 
Does  thy  brother  know  German  I^He  does  not  know  it. — ^Why  does 
he  not  know  it  1 — Because  he  has  not  bad  time, — ^Is  your  father  at 
home  1 — ^No,  he  is  gone,  (partir  *,)  but  my  brother  is  at  home.— 
Where  is  your  father  gone  to  1 — He  is  gone  to  England. — Have  you 
sometimes  been  there? — I  have  never  been  ther6. — Do  you  intend 
going  to  France  this  summer  ? — ^I  do  intend  going  thither. — Do  you 
intend  to  stay  there  long  ? — I  intend  to  stay  there  during  the  summer. 
— ^How  long  does  your  brother  remain  at  home? — Till  twelve  o'clock. 
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— Have  you  had  your  gloves  dyed  1 — ^I  have  had  them  dyed. — What 
have  you  had  them  dyed  ^ — ^I  have  had  them  dyed  yellow. — Have 
you  already  dined  1 — Not  yet.- — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  1— 
I  dine  at  six  o'clock. — At  whose  house  (chez  qu£^  do  you  dine  1 — 
I  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine. — With  whom  did  you  dine 
yesterday  1 — ^I  dined  vnth  a  relation  of  mine. — ^What  did  you  eat  ? — 
We  ate  good  bread,  beef,  and  cakes. — ^What  did  you  drink  1 — ^We 
drank  good  wine  and  excellent  cider. — ^Where  does  your  uncle  dine 
to-day  1 — He  dines  with  us. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  sup  ? 
— He  sups  at  nine  o'clock. — ^Do  you  sup  earlier  than  he? — I  sup 
later  than  he.  ^ 

128. 
Where  are  you  going  to  1 — ^I  am  going  to  a  relation  of  mine,  in  or- 
der to  breakfast  with  him. — Art  thou  willing  to  hold  my  gloves  1 — I 
am  willing  to  hold  them. — ^Who  holds  my  hat  1 — Your  son  holds  it. 
— Dost  thou  hold  my  stick  1 — I  do  hold  it. — Do  you  hold  any  thing  1 
— ^I  hold  your  gun. — ^Who  has  held  my  book  1 — Your  servant  has 
held  it. — ^Will  you  try  to  speak? — ^I  will  try. — Has  your  little  brother 
ever  tried  to  do  exercises  ? — He  has  tried. — Have  you  ever  tried  to 
make  a  hat  ? — I  have  never  tried  to  make  one. — ^Whom  are  you  look- 
ing for? — I  am  looking  for  the  man  who  has  sold  a  horse  to  me. — Is 
your  relation  looking  for  any  one  ? — He  is  looking  for  a  friend  of  his. 
-^Are  we  looking  for  any  one  1 — ^We  are  looking  for  a  neighbor  of 
ours. — ^Whom  dost  thou  look  for  ?— I  look  for  a  friend  of  ours. — Are 
you  looking  for  a  servant  of  mine  ? — No,  I  am  looking  for  one  of 
mine. — Have  you  tried  to  speak  to  your  uncle  ? — I  have  tried  to  spealf 
to  him. — Have  you  tried  to  see  my  father  ? — ^I  have  tried  to  see  him 
— Has  he  received  you? — He  has  not  received  me. — Has  he  re- 
ceived your  brothers? — He  has  received  them. — Have  you  been  able 
to  see  your  relation  ? — ^I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him. — What  did 
you  do  after  writing  your  exercises  ? — I  wrote  my  note  after  writing 
them. — ^After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? — I  inquire  after  the  tailor — Does 
this  man  inquire  after  any  one? — He  inquires  after  you. — Do  they  in- 
quire after  you  ? — They  do  inquire  after  me. — Do  they  inquire  after 
me  ? — ^They  do  not  inquire  after  you,  but  after  a  friend  of  yours. — Do 
you  inquire  after  the  physician  ? — ^I  do  inquire  after  him. — What 
does  your  little  brother  ask  for  ? — ^He  asks  for  a  small  piece  of  bread. 
— Has  he  not  yet  breakfasted  ? — He  has  breakfasted,  but  he  is  still 
hungry. — ^What  (Joes  your  uncle  ask  for  ? — He  asks  for  a  glass  of 
wine. — Has  he  not  already  drunk  ? — He  has  alre&dy  drunk,  but  he 
is  still  thirsty. 
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FORTY-FIRST  LESSON.— Qiwran/e  et  uni^me  Lepon. 


Him  who. 

Do  you  perceive  the  man  who  is 
coming? 

I  do  perceive  him  who  is  coming. 

Do  you  perceive  the  men  who  ue 
going  into  the  warehouse  ? 

I  do  perceive  those  who  are  going  in- 
to it 


Celui  qui. 

Apercevez-vouB  Thomme  qni  vientT 

J'aper^ois  celui  qui  vient 
Apercevez-vou8  les  hommes  qui  vont 

au  magasin  ?. 
J'aper9oiB  ceux  qui  y  vont 


How  is  the  weather? 
What  kind  of  weather  is  it  ? 
It  is  fine  weather  at  present 
How  wajs  the  weather  yesterday  ? 
What  kind  of  weather  was  it  yester- 
day? 
Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  ? 
(t  was  bad  weather  yesterday. 
t  is  fine  weather  this  morning. 


>  Quel  temps  fait-il  ? 

I  t  II  fait  beau  temps  It  prtent 

>t  Quel  temps  a-t-il  fait  bier? 

It  A-t-il  fait  beau  temps  bier? 
t  II  a  fait  mauvais  temps  hier. 
t  II  fait  beau  temps  ce  matin. 


Is  it  warm  ? 
It  is  warm. 

Very. 
It  is  very  warm. 
It  is  cold. 
It  is  very  cold. 
It  is  neither  warm  nor  cold. 


t  Fait'U  ckaud? 

t  n  fait  chaud. 

Tres. 

t  II  fait  trte-chaud. 

t  II  fait  froid. 

t  II  fait  ti^-firoid. 

t  II  ne  fait  ni  chaud  ni  froid. 


Dark,  obscure. 

Dusky,  gloomy. 

Clear,  light 
It  is  dark  in  your  warehouse. 
Is  it  dark  in  his  garret? 
It  is  dark  thera 

Wet,  damp. 

Dry. 
Is  the  weather  damp  ? 
It  is  not  damp. 
It  is  dry  weather. 


Obscur. 

Sombre. 

Clair. 

t  II  fait  sombre  dans  votre  magasin. 

t  Fait-il  sombre  dans  son  grenier? 

t  II  y  fait  sombre. 


Humide. 

Sec 

t  Fait-il  humide? 

t  n  ne  fait  pas  humide. 

t  n  fait  sec. 
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The  weather  is  too  dry. 

The  moonlight,  moonBhine. 

The  sau. 
It  is  moonlight 
We  have  too  much  sun. 

To  Uute, 
Have  you  tasted  that  wme  ? 
I  have  tasted  it. 
How  do  you  like  it? 
I  like  it  well. 
I  do  not  like  it 

To  like. 
I  like  fish. 
He  likes  fowl 
Do  you  like  cider? 
No»  I  like  wine.   . 


Do  you  like  to  see  my  brother? 
I  do  like  to  see  him. 
I  like  to  do  it 
He  likes  to  study. 
To  learn  by  heart. 
The  scholar. 
The  pupil. 

The  master,  (teacher.) 
Do  your  scholars  like  to  learn  by 

heart? 
They  do  not  like  learning  by  heart 

Have  you  learned  your  exercises  by 

heart? 
We  have  learned  them. 


Once  a  day. 
ThricAj  or  three  times  a  month. 
So  much  a  year. 
So  much  a  head 

So  much  a  soldier. 
Six  times  a  year. 


Early  in  the  morning* 
We  go  out  eaily  in  the  momin| 
When  did  your  father  go  out? 


t  II  fait  trop  sec 
Le  clair  de  lune. 
Le  soleil. 

t  II  fait  clair  de  Itine. 
t  II  fait  trop  de  soleiL 


GoUter  1. 

Avez-vous  gotit^  ce  viu? 

Je  Tai  godi^. 

t  Comment  le  trouvez-voos 

t  Je  le  trouve  bon. 

t  Je  ne  le  trouve  pas  bon. 

Aimer  1. 

t  J'aime  le  poisson. 

t  II  aime  le  poulet 

t  Aimez-vouB  le  cidre  ? 

t  Non,  j'aime  le  vin. 


Aimez-vous  It  voir  mon  frteo  7 

J'aune  a  le  voir. 

J'aime  k  le  faire. 

II  aime  k  ^tudier. 

Apprendre  par  eceur. 

L*^colier. 

L'^lfeve. 

Le  maltre. 

Vos  ^coliers  aiment-ils  k  apprendre 

par  coeur? 
lis  n'aiment  pas  It  apprendre  par 

oceur. 
Avez-vous  appris    vos    themes  par 

coeur? 
Nous  les  avons  appris. 


t  Une  fois  par  jour. 

t  Trois  fois  par  mois. 

t  Tant  par  an.. 

t  Tant  par  t6te,  (la  Ute,  tiie  head, 

a  feminine  noun.) 
tTautjpflrsoldat 
t  Six  fois  par  an. 


Le  nuUin  de  bonne  heure. 

Nous  sortons  le  maliB  de  bonne  heno. 

Quand  votre  ptee  eat-il  sovti? 
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To  9peak  oiwam  mt  oc  mmMikjii^s 

Of  whom  do  you  speak  X 

We  speak  of  the  man  whom  you 

know. 
Of  what  are  tliey  speaking? 
They  are  speakmg  of  the  weather. 

The  weather. 

The  solder. 

Abo. 


iPmUt  4«  fuslfif'wi  «i  im  fsf IfM 


To  fte  content  (satisfied)  with  §ome 

one  or  oomething. 
Are  you  satisfied  rtith  this  man  ? 
I  am  satisfied  with  him. 
Are  yon  content  with  your  new  coot  ? 
I  am  contented  with  it. 
With  what  are  yon  contented? 

Discontented. 
I  an  discontented  with  himt  or  it. 


They  qicak  of  your  fiiend. 
They  speak  of  him. 
They  are  qpeaking  of  your  book. 
They  are  speaking  of  it 

V- 

I  intend  paying  you  if  I  receive  my 

money. 
Do  you  intend  to  buy  wood? 
I  do  mtend  to  buy  some,  if  they  pay 

me  what  they  owe  me. 


How  was  the  weather  yesterday? 
Wis  it  fine  weather  yesterday? 
Il  was  bad  weather; 


De  qui  paHcv-Toas? 
Kous  parlous  do  V\ 

connaissez. 
Pe  quoi  pailent-ils  1 
lis  parlent  da  temp& 
Le  temps. 
Le  soMat 
Auasi. 


que 


I'tf n  on  lb 


Etre  content   de  ptel^^u 

qiielque  chose. 
£tes-yous  content  de  cet  homme  ? 
Ten  suis  content 

fites-Yons  content  de  votre  habit  neuf  ? 
Ten  suis  content 
De  quoi  dtes-vous  content  ? 
M^content 
Ten  mm  m^oontent 


On  parle  de  votre  ami. 
On  en  parie. 
On  parle  de  yotro  Uvra 
On  en  parle. 


8i. 

Je  compte  vons  payer^  si  je  ze^eis 

mon  argent 
Comptez-yous  acheter  du  bois  ? 
Je  compte  en  acheter,  si  on  me  paie 

ce  qu'on  me  doit 


Quel  temps  a-t-il  fait  hier? 
A-t-il  fait  beau  temps  hier  ? 
n  a  fait  mauvais  temps. 


SXERCISES. 

129. 

Do  you  perceiye  the  man  who  is  coming ! — I  do  not  perceiye  hiai. 

—Do  you  perceiye  the  soldier's  children  ? — ^I  do  perceive  them*— Do 

you  perceive  the  men  who  aie  going  into  the  garden  V-I  do  iM»t  par-. 
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eoire  dioM  wko  are  going  into  the  garden,  but  those  who  are  going 
to  the  market. — ^Does  jour  brother  perceive  the  man  who  has  lent 
him  money  1 — ^He  does  not  perceive  the  one  who  has  lent  him,  but 
the  one  to  whom  he  has  lent  some. — Dost  thou  see  the  children  who 
are  studying  ? — ^I  do  not  see  those  who  are  studying,  but  those  who 
are  playing. — ^Dost  thou  perceive  any  thing  ? — ^I  perceive  nothing. — 
Have  you  perceived  my  parents*  warehouses  ? — I  have  perceived 
them. — Where  have  you  perceived  them  1 — I  have  perceived  them 
on  that  side  of  tAe  road. — Do  you  like  a  large  hat  ?— ^I  do  not  like  a 
large  hat,  but  a  large  umbrella. — ^What  do  you  like  to  do  ? — ^I  like  to 
write. — Do  you  like  to  see  these  little  boys  1 — ^I  like  to  see  them. — 
Do  you  like  wine  1 — ^I  do  like  it. — ^Does  your  brother  like  cider  1 — 
He  does  like  it. — ^What  do  the  soldiers  like  1 — ^They  like  wine. — 
Dost  thou  like  tea  or  coffee  ? — ^I  like  both. — Do  these  children  like 
to  study  ? — They  like  to  study  and  to  play. — ^Do  you  like  to  read 
and  to  write  ? — ^I  like  to  read  and  to  write. — How  many  times  a  day 
do  you  eat  1 — Four  times. — How  often  do  your  children  drink  a  day  ? 
— ^They  drink/  several  times  a  day. — Do  you  drink  as  often  as  they  ? 
— ^I  drink  oftener. — ^Do  yon  often  go  to  the  theatre ! — I  go  thither 
sometimes. — How  often  in  a  month  do  you  go  thither  1 — I  go  thither 
but  once  a  nionth. — How  many  times  a  year  does  your  cousin  go  to 
the  ball  ? — He  goes  thither  twice  a  year. — Do  you  go  thither  as 
often  as  he  ? — I  never  go  thither. — Does  your  cook  often  go  to  the 
market  1 — He  goes  thither  every  morning. 

130. 

Do  you  often  go  to  my  uncle  ? — I  go  to  him  six  times  a  year. — 
Do  you  like  fowl  ? — ^I  like  fowl,  but  I  do  not  like  fish. — ^What  do  yon 
like  1 — ^I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine. — ^Do  you  learo 
by  heart  ? — I  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. — Do  your  pupils  like 
to  learn  by  heart  ? — ^They  like  to  study,  but  they  do  not  like  learning 
by  heart. — How  many  exercises  do  they  do  a  day  1 — They  only  do 
two,  but  they  do  them  properly. — ^Were  you  able  to  read  the  note 
which  I  wrote  to  you  1 — ^I  was  able  to  read  it. — ^Did  you  understand 
it  ? — ^I  did  understand  it. — Do  you  understand  the  man  who  is  speak- 
ing to  you  ? — ^I  do  not  understand  him. — ^Why  do  you  not  understand 
him  1 — Because  he  speaks  too  badly. — ^Does  this  man  know  French  ? 
— He  knows  it,  but  I  do  not  know  it. — ^Why  do  you  not  learn  it  1 — ^I 
have  no  time  to  learn  it. — Do  you  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this 
evening  ? — ^I  intend  going  thither,  if  you  go. — Does  your  father  in- 
tend to  buy  that  horse  1 — He  intends  buying  it,  if  he  receives  his 
money. — ^Does  your  friend  intend  going  to  England  ? — He  intends 
fMBg  thither,  if  tiiey  pay  him  what  they  owe  him« — ^Do  you  intend 
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going  to  the  concert ! — ^I  intend  going  thither,  if  my  friend  goes.— - 
Does  your  brother  intend  to  study  French  ?— He  intends  tftadying  it, 
if  he  finds  a  good  master. 

131 

How  is  the  weather  to-day  1 — ^It  is  very  fine  weather. — ^Was  it 
fine  weather  yesterday  1 — ^It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. — How 
was  the  weather  this  morning  ? — It  was  bad  weather,  but  now  it  is 
fine  weather. — ^Is  it  warm  1 — ^It  is  yery  warm. — ^Is.it  not  cold  ? — ^It 
is  not  cold. — ^Is  it  warm  or  cold  1 — ^It  is  neither  warm  nor  cold. — Did 
you  go  to  the  garden  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — I  did  not  go  thith- 
er.— ^Why  did  you  not  go  thither  ? — ^I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it 
was  bad  weather. — Do  yon  intend  going  thither  to-morrow  ? — ^I  do 
intend  going  thither  if  the  weather  is  fine. — Is  it  light  in  your  count- 
ing-house 1 — It  is  not  light  in  it. — ^Do  you  wish  to  work  in  mine  1 — 
I  do  wish  to  work  in  it. — Is  it  light  there  1 — ^It  is  very  light  there. — 
Why  cannot  your  brother  work  in  his  warehouse  1 — He  cannot  work 
there,  because  it  is  (t/  y  fait)  too  dark. — ^Where  is  it  too  dark  1 — In 
his  warehouse. — ^Is  it  light  in  that  hole  1 — It  is  dark  there. — ^Is  the 
weather  dry  1 — ^It  is  very  dry. — ^Is  it  damp  ? — ^It  is  not  damp.  It  is 
too  dry. — ^Is  it  moonlight  1 — ^It  is  not  moonlight,  it  is  very  damp. — 
Of  what  does  your  uncle  speak  1 — He  speaks  of  the  fine  weather. — 
Of  what  do  those  men  speak  1 — ^They  speak  of  fair  and  bad  weather. 
— ^Do  they  not  speak  of  the  wind  1 — They  do  also  speak  of  it. — ^Dost 
thou  speak  of  my  uncle  1 — ^I  do  not  speak  of  him.— Of  whom  dost 
thou  speak  1 — ^I  speak  of  thee  and  thy  parents. — Do  you  inquire  after 
any  one  1 — ^I  inquire  after  your  cousin ;  is  he  at  home  1 — ^No,  he  is 
at  his  best  friend^s. 

132. 

Have  you  tasted  that  wine  t — ^I  have  tasted  it. — How  do  you  like 
it  ? — ^I  like  it  well. — How  does  your  cousin  like  that  cider  1 — He 
does  not  like  it. — ^Which  wine  do  you  wish  to  taste  1 — ^I  wish  to 
taste  that  which  you  have  tasted. — ^Will  you  taste  this  tobacco  1 — I 
have  tasted  it  already.— How  do  you  like  it? — ^I  like  it  well.— Why 
do  you  not  taste  that  cider  1 — Because  I  am  not  thirsty. — ^Why  does 
your  friend  not  taste  this  beef? — Because  he  is  not  hungry. — Of 
whom  have  they  (on)  spoken  ? — ^They  have  spoken  of  your  friend. — 
Have  they  not  spoken  of  the  physicians  1 — They  have  not  spoken 
of  them. — ^Do  they  not  speak  of  the  man  of  whom  we  have  spoken  ? 
— ^They  do  speak  of  him. — Have  they  spoken  of  the  noblemen  1 — 
They  have  spoken  of  them. — Have  they  spoken  of  those  of  whom 
we  speak? — They  have  not  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak,  but 
hey  have  spoken  of  others;-— Have  they  spoken  of  our  children  or 
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of  those  of  our  ne%hbon1 — ^Thej  have  neither  spoken  of  onn,  nut 
those  of  our  neighbors. — Which  children  hare  been  spoken  of  ?-^ 
Those  of  oar  master  have  been  spoken  of.^^Do  they  speak  of  my 
book? — ^They  do  speak  of  it. — ^Are  you  satisfied  with  your  pupils? — 
I  sin  satisfied  with  them. — How  does  my  brother  study  ? — He  stud- 
ies well. — How  many  exercises  have  you  studied  ? — I  have  already 
studied  forty-one. — Is  your  master  satisfied  with  his  scholar  1 — He 
is  satisfied  with  him. — ^Is  your  master  satisfied  with  the  presents 
which  he  has  r^eived  ? — He  is  satisfied  with  them. — Have  you  re- 
qeived  a  note  1 — I  have  received  one. — ^Will  you  answer  it  1 — I  am 
going  to  answer  it. — When  did  you  receive  it  1 — I  received  it  early 
this  morning. — ^Are  you  satisfied  with  it! — ^I  am  not  satisfied  with  it. 
— Does  your  friend  ask  yon  for  money  ? — He  does  ask  me  for  some. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXIY.) 


rORTY-SECOND  LESSON.— Quoran^e-rftftm^m*  Xepon. 
OF  PASSIYE  YERBS. 

Pasbivk  verbs  represent  the  subjeet  as  receivmg  or  suffering  from  others 
the  action  expressed  by  the'  verb.  In  French,  as  in  English,  they  are 
conjugated  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  verb  itre,  to  be,  joined  to  the  past 
participle  of  the  active  verb.  Thus  any  active  verb  may  be  changed  into 
the  passive  voice.  "Hz. 


I  love.                   I  am  loved. 
Thou  conductest  Thou  art  conduct- 
ed. 
He  praises.             He  is  praised. 
We  hear.               We  are  heard. 

Yoaponish.           You  are  panish- 

ed 
They  blame.          They  are  blamed. 

AeivM  voice, 
Pahne. 
Tu  conduis. 

11  l#oe. 

Nous  entendons. 

Yous  pnnissez. 

IlsU&mMit 

JPosftM  votos^ 

Jesuisaiffl^. 
Tues  conduit 

11  est  lou^. 

Noos  sommes  en- 

tendas. 
Yons  «tes  poniL 

Ik  sent  bUmla. 

To  praise. 
To  punish. 
ToUama 

Loner  1. 
Pimird. 
Bl&merl. 

By. 
Byrne,        by  us. 
Ry  thee,      by  you. 
By  him*       oy  them. 

Parmde. 
De  ifr  par  moi, 
De  or  par  toi, 
Deorparlni, 

deorparMos. 
de  or  par  vow. 
d*  orpeffonz. 
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1  am  loved  by  him 

Je  snis  ahn^  de  hn. 

Who  is  punished  ?    . 
The  naughty  boy  is  punished. 
By  whom  is  he  punished  T 
He  is  punished  by  his  father. 
Which  man  is  praised,  and  which  is 
Uamed? 

Qui  est  punt? 

Le  m^chant  gar^on  est  pani. 

Par  qui  est-il  puni  ? 

n  est  puni  par  son  p^re. 

Quel  homme  est  lou^,  et  leqnel  est 

Naughty. 

Skilful,  diligent,  clever. 

Awkward. 

M<^hant 

Habile 

Inhabde. 

Idle. 

Asndu,  studienc 
Paresseux. 

Ignorant 

Ignorant 

The  idler,  the  lazy  feUow 

Le  paresseux. 

To  reward. 

Rieompeneer.  1. 

To  esteem. 

Estimerl. 

To  despise. 

M^pmerl. 

To  hate  ;  hating. 

XXIV.) 

Hated. 

Hal. 

I  bate,  thou  hatest,  he  hates. 

Je  hais,  tn  hais,  il  hait 

Chod,  (wise.) 
These  children  are  loved,  because 
they  are  studious  and  good. 


Sage, 

Ces  enfants  sont  aim^s,  parce  qu'Hs 
sent  stuHieux  et  sages. 


To  travel  to  a  place. 
Where  has  he  travelled  to  7 
He  has  travelled  to  Vienna. 
Is  it  good  travelling  ? 
It  is  good  travelling. 
It  is  bad  traveUing. 
In  the  winter. 
In  tlie  summer. 
In  the  spring. 
In  the  autumn. 
It  ii  bad  tntTeUmg  m  the  winter. 


AUer*l. 

Oh  est-il  all^  ? 

II  est  all^  It  Vienne. 

t  Fait-il  bon  voyager? 

t  II  fait  bon  voyager. 

t  II  fait  mauvais  voyager; 

Dans  Thiver. 

Dans  I'^td. 

Dans  le  priutemps,  au  printempa 

Dans  Tautomne. 

n  fait  mauvcis  voyager  dans  I'hiver. 
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To  drive,  to  ride  in  a  carnage. 

To  ride,  (on  honelMck.) 

To  go  on  foot 
Do  yon  like  to  ride  7 
I  like  to  drive. 


To  live  ;  lived,  living. 
I  live,  thou  livest,  he  lives. 
Is  it  good  living  in  Paris  7 
Is  the  living  good  in  Paris  7 
It  is  good  living  there. 
The  living  is  good  there. 

Dear. 
Is  the  living  dear  in  London  7 
Is  it  dear  living  in  London  7 
The  living  is  dear  there. 


Aller  en  voiture,  "i   ,  .     ,, 
Allerfccheval.    (  t^f  *e  aux- 
Allerkpied,        )      '^'^  *tre. 
Aimez-vous  &  monter  h.  cheval  7 
J'aime  h.  aller  en  voiture. 


iVivre  *  4 ;  vecu,  vivant, 
Je  vis,  tu  vis,  il  vit 

>  t  Fait-ii  bon  vivre  a  Paris  7 

>  1 11  y  fait  bon  vivre. 
I  Cher. 

>  t  Fait-il  cher  vivre  a  Londres  7 
I  t  II  y  fait  cher  vivre. 


Thunder 
The  storm. 
The  fog. 

Is  it  windy  7    Does  the  wind  blow  7 

It  is  windy.    The  wind  Uows. 

It  is  not  windy. 

It  is  very  windy. 

Does  it  thunder  7 

Is  it  foggy  7 

It  is  stormy. 

It  is  not  stormy. 

Does  the  sun  shine  7 

It  thnndeiB  very  much. 

Afterwards. 

As  eoon  as. 
As  soon  as  I  have  eaten  I  drink. 
As  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my 

shoes,  I  take  off  my  stockings. 
What  do  you  do  in  the  evening  7 


Le  tonnerre. 

L'cMage. 

Le  brouiUard. 

t  Fait-il  du  vent  7 

t  II  fait  du  vent 

t  II  ne  fait  pas  de  vent 

t  II  fait  beaucoup  de  vent 

t  Fait-il  du  tonnerre  7 

t  Fait-il  du  brouillard  7 

t  II  fait  de  Torage. 

t  II  ne  fait  pas  d'orage. 

t  Fait-il  dusoleil  7 

t  II  fait  beaucoup  de  tonnerre. 


Enauite. 

Aussitot  que. 

AuBsit^t  que  j'ai  mangd,  je  bois. 

Au88it6t  que  j*ai  6t^  mes  souliei% 

j'6te  mes  has. 
Que  faites-vous  le  soir  7 


To  sleep  ;  riept,  sleeping. 
I  sleep,  thou  sleepest,  he  sleeps. 
Does  your  father  still  sleep  7 
fi«  BtiU  sleeps. 


Dormir  *  3 ;  dormi,  dormant 
Je  dors,  tu  dors,  il  dort 
Votre  pfere  dort-il  encore  7 
II  dort  4 


rOKTT-SXCOND  LBMOW. 


WUkamL 

Widiont  monej. 

W'thonft  ipeaUiiflr. 

Ob8.     Withomt,  tant,  nqmrm  tne 

FVeneh  H  m  followed  by  the  ia&Mve, 

WifhcNit  myiog  any  thmjr. 


Saniaigait 
the  Engfidi  pnMrt  pwtidpb, 

Y  Sane  mm  dire. 
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whie  fa 


AthuL 

E^fbL 

To  arrive. 

Arrvoer  1,  (takes  ^frv  for  ite  mis. 

fliary.) 

HasheaniredatlastT 

Est-ilenfbiairMT 

He  has  not  airired  yet 

B  n'est  pas  encore  arriV«. 

bheeomingatlaatl 

Yient-Qenfin? 

Hekoomumr. 

Bvient 

And  then. 

Puis. 

And  then  he  deeps. 

Puisadort 

Ae  soon  as  he  has  sapped  he  leadi, 

AusntM  qn'fl  a  sDop^,  0  Ut ;  pub  9 

and  then  be  deeps. 

dort 

EXERCISES. 
133. 

Are  yon  loved  ? — ^I  am  lored. — By  whom  are  yoti  loved  1 — ^I  am 
loved  by  my  uncle. — By  whom  am  I  loved  ? — ^Thou  art  loved  by  thy 
parents. — By  whom  are  we  loved  ? — ^You  are  loved  by  your  friends. 
-*By  whom  are  those  boys  loved  ? — ^They  are  loved  by  their  friends. 
— By  whom  is  this  man  conducted  1 — He  is  conducted  by  me.-^ 
Where  do  you  conduct  hun  to  ? — ^I  conduct  him  home. — By  whom 
are  we  blamed  1 — ^We  are  blamed  by  our  enemies. — ^Why  are  we 
blamed  by  them  1 — Because  they  do  not  love  us. — ^Are  you  pnnfshed 
by  your  master  1 — ^I  am  not  punished  by  him,  because  I  am  good  and 
studious. — ^Are  we  heard  1 — ^We  are. — By  whom  are  we  heard  1 — Yfe 
are  heard  by  our  neighbors. — ^Is  thy  master  heard  by  his  pupils  ? — 
He  is  heard  by  them. — Which  children  are  praised  ? — Those  that  are 
good. — Which  are  punished? — Those  that  are  idle  and  naughty. — ^Are 
we  praised  or  blamed  ? — ^We  are  neither  praised  nor  blamed. — Is  our 
friend  loved  by  his  masters  1 — He  is  loved  and  praised  by  them,  because 
he  is  studious  and  good ;  but  his  brother  is  despised  by  his,  because  he  is 
naughty  and  idle. — Is  he  sometimes  punished  1 — He  is  {il  Vest)  every 
morning  and  every  evening. — ^Are  you  sometimes  punished  1 — ^I  am 
(Je  ne  le  suis)  never  ;  I  am  loved  and  rewarded  by  my  good  masters. 
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— Are  these  cfaildien  neyer  pttiiklied  t — ^They  axe  (ii»  ne  le  sora) 
never,  because  they  are  stttdioos  wid  good ;  but  those  are  so  (^  sorU) 
very  often,  because  they  are  idle  and  naughty. — ^Wiio  is  praised  and 
rewarded  1 — Skilful  ekiklren  are  praised,  esteemed,  and  rewarded, 
but  the  ignorant  are  blamed,  despised,  and  punwhed. — ^Who  is  loved, 
and  who  is  hated  ? — ^He  who  is  studious  and  good  is  loved,  and  he 
who  is  idle  and  naughty  is  hated. — ^Must  one  be  (Jdut-U  etre)  good 
in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  be  so,  (ilfaut  Vetre,) — ^What  must 
one  do  (jfue  fatU^il /aire)  in  order  to  be  loved  t — One  must  be  good 
and  assiduous. — ^What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  rewarded ! — One 
must  be  (ilfaut  etre)  skilful,  and  study  much. 

184. 

Why  are  those  children  loved  ? — They  are  loved  because  they  are 
good. — ^Are  they  better  (plus  sages)  than  we  % — ^They  are  not  better^ 
but  more  studious  than  you. — ^Is  your  brother  as  assiduous  as  mine  1 — 
He  is  as  assiduous  as  he,  but  your  brother  is  better  than  mine. — I)o 
you  like  to  drive  1 — I  like  to  ride. — Has  your  brother  ever  been  oa 
horseback  ? — He  has  never  been  on  horsebaok.^^-^Does  your  brother 
ride  on  horseback  as  often  as  you  ? — He  rides  on  horsebaok  oftener 
than  I. — Did  you  go  on  horseback  the  day  before  yesterday? — ^I 
went  on  horseback  to-day. — ^Do  you  like  travelling  ? — ^I  do  like  travel- 
ling.— Do  you  like  travelling  in  the  winter? — I  do  not  like  travelling 
in  the  winter ;  I  like  travelling  in  the  spring  (au  printemps)  and  in  au- 
tumn.— ^Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  spring  ? — ^It  is  good  travelling  in 
^  spring  and  in  autumn,  but  it  is  bad  travelling  in  the  summer  and  in  the 
winter. — Have  you  sometimes  travelled  in  the  winter  t — ^I  have  often 
travelled  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer. — Does  your  brother  travel 
often  ? — He  travels  no  longer,  (Less.  XXXVI. ;)  he  formerly  travel- 
led much. — ^When  do  you  like  to  ride  ? — ^I  like  to  ride  in  the  morn- 
ing.— Have  you  been  in  London  1 — ^I  have  been  there. — ^Is  the  living 
good  there  1 — ^The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — Is  it  dear  living 
in  Paris  1 — It  is  good  living  there,  and  not  dear. — Do  you  like  travel- 
ling in  France  1 — ^I  like  travelling  there,  because  one  finds  good  peo- 
ple (de  bonnes  gens)  there. — Does  your  friend  like  travelling  in  Hol- 
land ? — He  does  not  like  travelling  there,  because  the  living  is  bad 
there. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  Italy  l-i-I  go  like  travelling  there, 
because  the  living  is  good  there,  and  one  (et  qu'on  y)  finds  good  peo- 
ple there ;  but  the  roads  are  not  very  good  there. — Do  the  English 
like  to  travel  in  Spain  1 — They  like  to  travel  there ;  but  they  find  the 
roads  there  too  bad. — How  is  the  weather  1 — ^The  weather  is  very 
bad. — Is  it  windy  ? — ^It  is  very  windy. — ^Was  it  stormy  yesterday?— - 
It  was  very  stormy. 


135. 
'  Do  yoa  go  to  the  market  this  moniiiig  1 — ^1  do  go  thither,  if  it  iik 
not  stonny . — ^Do  yoa  intend  going  to  France  this  year,  {ceiU  tumee  f) 
I  intend  going  thither  if  the  weather  is  not  too  bad. — ^Do  yoa  like  to 
go  on  foot  ? — ^I  do  not  like  to  go  on  foot,  bat  I  like  going  in  a  car- 
riage when  (qtiand)  I  am  traveUing. — Will  yoa  go  on  foot  1 — ^I  can- 
not go  on  foot,  becaose  I  am  tired. — ^What  sort  of  weather  is  it  1 — ^It 
thunders. — Does  the  sun  shine  ! — ^The  son  does  not  shine ;  it  isfo^- 
gy — ^Do  you  hear  the  thonder  1 — ^I  hear  it. — ^Is  it  fine  weather  % — 
The  wind  blows  hard,  and  it  thunders  much.— Of  whom  hare  you 
spoken  1 — We  have  spoken  of  you. — HaVe  you  praised  me  1 — W^ 
haye  not  praised  you ;  we  hare  blamed  you. — ^Why  haTC  you  blamed 
me  ? — Because  you  do  not  study  well. — Of  what  has  your  brother 
spoken  ? — He  has  spoken  of  his  books,  his  horses,  and  his  dogs. — 
What  do  you  do  in  the  evening  ? — I  work  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. 
— ^And  what  do  you  do  afterwards  ? — Afterwards  I  sleep. — ^When  do 
you  drink  ? — ^I  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten. — ^When  do  you  sleep  t 
— ^I  sleep  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — ^Have  you  spoken  to  the  mer- 
chant ? — I  have  spoken  to  him. — ^What  has  he  said  1 — ^He  has  left 
{partir  *)  without  sa^g  any  thing. — Can  you  work  withoat  speak- 
ing ? — ^I  can  work,  but  not  (nan  pas)  study  French  without  speaking. 
— Wilt  thou  go  for  some  winel — ^I  cannot  go  for  wine  without 
money. — Have  you  bought  any  horses  t — ^I  do  not  buy  without 
money. — Has  your  father  arrived  at  last  1 — He  has  arrived. — ^When 
did  he  arrive  1 — ^This  morning  at  four  o'clock. — ^Has  your  cousin  set 
out  at  last  ? — ^He  has  not  set  out  yet. — ^Have  you  at  last  found  a  good 
master  ? — ^I  have  at  last  found  one. — ^Are  you  at  last  learning  Ger- 
man 1 — ^I  am  at  last  learning  it. — ^Why  have  you  not  already  learned 
it  1 — ^Because  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  good  master. 


FORTY-THIRD  LESSOR, —Quarante'traisUme  Lepon. 
OF  REFLECTIVE  VERBS. 

When  the  action  fidb  upon  the  agent,  and  the  objective  case  rafom  to  the 
same  person  as  the  nominative,  the  verb  is  caDed  reflective.  In  French 
neariy  all  the  active  veibe  may  become  reflective. 

In  raflective  veibs  the  pronoun  of  the  olgect  ki  of  the  same  penwn  as  that 
of  the  subject  Each  penon  is  therefore  conjugated  with  a  dooUe  peisooal 
pnnoan*  thuB>-^ 

I,  mysdf*  I  Je,  ma 

TbOB,        thynie  |  To,         te 
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He, 

himself: 

She, 

heraelfl 

It, 

itoelf. 

One, 

one'B  self. 

We, 

ourselves. 

You, 

youraelf. 

Ye, 

younelYes. 

They, 

themselves. 

Oha,  A.  It  will  he  remarked  that  the  third  person  is  always  se,  whatever 
«Ay  be  its  number  or  gender. 


To  cut  youiselfl 
To  cut  myself. 
To  cut  ourselvea 
To  cut  himself. 
To  cut  herselfl 
To  cut  itself. 
To  cut  one's  selfl 


Vous  couper. 
Me  couper. 
Nous  couper. 

>  Se  couper. 


00  you  bum  yourself? 

1  do  not  bum  myself 
You  do  not  bum  yourself 
I  see  myselt 

Do  I  see  myself? 
He  seeshimsell 
We  see  ourselves. 
They  see  themselves. 


Do  yon  wish  to  warm  yourself?* 
I  do  wish  to  warm  myself. 
Does  he  wish  to  warm  himself? 
He  does  wish  to  warm  himself. 
They  wish  to  wami  themselves. 


Vous  bri^lez-vous? 

Je  ne  me  brCile  pas. 

Vous  ne  vous  brtilez  ptts. 

Je  me  vois. 

Est-ce  que  je  me  vois  7 

il  se  voit 

Nous  nous  voyons. 

lis  se  voient 


Voulez-vous  vous  chauflbr? 
Je  veux  me  chauJBfer. 
Veut-il  se  chaufier? 
II  veut  se  chaufier. 
Us  veulent  se  chaufl^. 


To  enjoy,  to  divert,  to  amuee  one's 

In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself? 
I  amuse  myself  in  reading. 
He  diverts  himsolf  m  ptafing. 


S*aimu9er  1,  (takes  d  befora  the  infin- 
itive.) 
t  ^A  quoi  vous  amuflet-yoiiB? 
t  Je  m'amnse  d  ^e. 
t  II  s'amose  djouor. 
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Each 
Each  ane. 
Each  man. 
Each  man  amnses  himself  as  he  likes. 

Each  one  amuses  himself  in  the  best 
way  he  can. 

The  taste. 
Each  man  has  his  taste. 
Each  of  yon. 
The  world,  (the  people.) 
Every  one,  everybody. 
Everybody  speaks  of  it. 
Every  one  is  liaUe  to  error. 


Chaque. 

Chacutu 

Ghaque  homme.  , 

Chaqne  homme  s'amase  oomme  fl 

veut 
Chacun  s'amnse  de  son  mieox. 

Le  gott 

Chaque  honmie  a  son  gofkt 
Chacun  de  vous. 
Le  monde. 
Tout  le  monde. 

Tout  le  monde  (chacun)  en  parie. 
Tout  homme  (or  chaque  honmie)  est 
sujet  k  se  tromper. 


To  mistake,  to  he  mUtaken, 
You  are  mistaken. 
He  is  mistaken. 


t  Se  tromper  1. 

t  Vous  vous  trompez. 

t  II  se  trompe. 


To  deceive,  to  cheat 
He  has  cheated  me. 
He  has  cheated  me  of  a  hundred 
francs. 


Tromper  1. 

II  m'a  tromp^. 

II  m'a  tromp^  de  cent  francs. 


You  cut  your  finger.  |  Vous  vous  coupez  le  doigt. 

Obs.  B.    When  an  agent  performs  an  act  upon  a  part  of  himself  the 
verb  is  made  reflective. 


I  cut  my  nails. 

A  hair. 
To  pull  out 
He  pulls  out  his  hair.  • 
He  cuts  his  hair. 

The  piece. 
A  piece  of  bread 

To  go  away. 
Are  you  going  away? 
I  am  going  away. 
Is  he  going  away  7 
He  is  going  away 
Are  we  going  away? 
We  are  going  away. 


Je  me  coupe  les  ongles. 

Un  cheveu,  (plur.  x.) 

Arraeher  1. 

II  s'arrache  les  cheveux. 

II  se  coupe  les  cheveux. 

Le  morceau. 

Un  morceau  de  pain. 


f  STenaller*  1. 

Vous  en  allez-vous? 

Je  m'en  vais. 

S'en  va-t-il? 

II  s'en  va. 

Nous  en  allons-nous  7 

Nous  nous  en  allon& 
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Are  thoM  men  going  away  7 
They  are  not  going  away. 


Ces  hommes  s'en  TOnt-ib? 
lis  ne  s'en  vont  paa. 


To  feel  sleepy. 
Do  you  feel  sleepy? 
I  do  feel  sleepy. 

TowiL 

To  fear,  to  dread. 


I  dread,  thon  dreadest,  he  dreads. 
He  feaiB  to  soil  his  fingei& 
Do  you  dread  to  go  out? 
I  do  dread  to  go  out 
He  is  afraid  to  go  thither. 


t  Avoir  enyie  de  dormir. 

t  Avez-voos  enyie  de  dormir? 

t  J'ai  enyie  de  dormir. 


Salir  2. 

Craindre  *  4.   Part  past,  eraint 

part  pres.  eraignatU,  (takes  de 

before  the  infinitiye.) 
Je  Grains,  tu  crains,  il  eraint 
II  eraint  de  se  salir  les  doigtsi 
Graignez-yons  de  sortir? 
Je  crains  de  sortir.. 
II  eraint  d'y  aller. 


To  fear  wme  one. 
I  do  not  fear  him. 
Do  yon  fear  that  man? 
What  do  yon  fear? 
Whom  do  yon  fear? 
I  fear  nobody. 


Craindre  *  quelqu'un. 
Je  ne  le  crains  pas. 
Graignez-vons  cet  homme? 
Que  craignez-yous? 
Qui  craignez-yous? 
Je  ne  crains  personne. 


EXERCISES. 
136. 
Do  you  see  yourself  in  that  small  looking-glass  ? — ^I  see  myself  in 
it. — Can  your  friends  see  thenuselves  in  that  large  looking-glass  1— 
They  can  see  themselves  therein. — Why  does  your  brother  not  light 
the  fire  % — ^He  does  not  light  it,  because  he  is  afraid  of  burning  him- 
self.— Why  do  you  not  cut  your  bread  ? — ^I  do  not  cut  it,  boeanse  I 
fear  to  cut  my  finger. — Have  you  a  sore  finger  1 — ^I  have  a  sore  fin- 
ger and  a  sore  foot.-^— Do  you  wish  to  warm  yourself? — ^I  do  wish  to 
warm  myself,  because  I  am  very  (grand)  cold. — ^Why  does  that  man 
not  warm  himself? — ^Because  ho  is  not  cold. — Do  your  neighbors 
warm  themselves  1 — ^They  warm  themselves,  because  they  are  cold. 
— Do  you  cut  your  hair  ? — ^I  do  cut  my  hair. — ^Does  your  friend  cut 
his  nails  1 — He  cuts  his  nails  and  his  hair. — ^What  does  that  man  do  % 
— He  pulls  out  his  hair. — ^In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself? — I  amuse 
myself  in  the  best  way  I  can. — ^In  what  do  your  children  amuse 
themselves? — ^They  amuse  themselves  in  studying,  writing,  and 
playing. — ^In  what  does  your  tousin  amuse  himself? — ^He  amuiEtos 
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himself  in  reading  good  books,  and  in  writing  to  his  friends.— In 
what  do  you  amuse  yourself  when  you  have  nothing  to  do- at  home  ? 
— I  go  to  the  play,  and  to  Xhe  concert.  I  often  say,  "  Every  one 
amuses  himself  as  he  likes." — Every  man  has  his  taste ;  what  is 
yours  ? — Mine  is  to  study,  to  jf  ad  a  good  book,  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
the  concert,  and  the  ball,  and  to  ride. 

137. 
Why  does  your  cousin  not  brush  his  coat  ? — He  does  not  brush  it, 
because  he  is  afraid  of  soiling  his  fingers. — ^What  does  my  neighbor 
tell  you  1 — He  tells  me  that  (que)  you  wish  to  buy  his  horse  ;  but  I 
know  that  (que)  he  is  mistaken,  because  you  have  no  money  to  buy 
it. — ^What  do  they  (on)  say  at  the  market  ? — They  say  that  (que)  the 
enemy  is  beaten. — Do  you  believe  that  ? — I  believe  it,  because  every 
one  says  so. — ^Why  have  you  bought  that  book  1 — I  have  bought -it, 
because  I  want  it  to  learn  French,  and  because  every  one  speaks  of 
it. — Are  your  friends  going  away  ? — ^They  are  going  away. — ^When 
are  they  going  away  1 — ^They  are  going  away  to-morrow. — ^Wheu 
are  you  going  away  ? — ^We  arc  going  away  to-day. — ^Am  I  going 
away  1 — ^Tou  are  going  away  if  you  like,  (si  vans  v&ulez.) — ^What 
do  our  neighbors  say  1 — ^They  are  going  away  without  saying  any 
thing. — How  do  you  like  this  wine? — I  do  not  like  it. — What  is  the 
matter  with  you  t — ^I  feel  sleepy. — Does  your  friend  feel  sleepy  1 — 
He  does  not  feel  sleepy,  but  he  is  cold. — ^Why  does  he  not  warm 
himself? — He  has  no  wood  to  make  a  fire. — Why  does  he  not  buy 
some  wood  ? — ^He  has  no  money  to  buy  any. — ^Will  you  lend  him 
some  1 — If  he  has  none  I  will  lend  him  some. — ^Are  you  thirsty  1 — 
I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry,  (grand^  faim.) — Is  your  servant 
sleepy  ? — ^He  is  sleepy. — ^Is  he  hungry  1 — He  is  hungry. — ^Why  does 
he  not  eat  ? — Because  he  has  nothing  to  eat. — Are  your  children 
hungry  ? — ^They  are  hungry,  but  they  have  nothing  to  eat. — Have 
they  any  thing  to  drink  ? — They  have  nothing  to  drink. — ^Why  do  you 
not  eat  ? — ^I  do  not  eat  when  (quand)  I  am_not  hungry. — ^Why  does 
the  Russian  not  drink  ? — ^He  does  not  drink  when  he  is  not  thirsty. — 
Did  your  brother  eat  any  thing  yesterday  evening  1 — He  ate  a  piece 
of  beef,  a  small  piece  of  fowl,  and  a  piece  of  bread. — Did  he  not 
drink  ? — ^He  also  drank. — ^What  did  he  drink  1 — ^He  drank  a  glass  of 
wine.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIY.) 
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FORTY-FOURTH  LE^SSON.—Quarante-guatrUme  Le^on. 

PERFECT  OF  REFLECTIVE  VERBS. 

In  French  all  reflective  verbs,  without  exception,  take  in  their  compound 
^tenses  the  auxiliary  Stre,  while  jn  English  they  take  to  have* 


Have  you  cut  yourself  7 

I  have  cut  myself. 

Have  I  cut  myself  7 

You  have  cut  yourself. 

You  have  not  cut  yourself. 

Hast  thou  cut  thyself  7 

I  have  not  cut  myself. 

Has  your  brother  cut  himself? 

He  has  cut  himself. 

Have  we  cut  ourselves? 

We  have  not  cut  ourselves. 

Have  these  men  cut  themselves? 

They  have  not  cut  themselves. 

To  take  a  walk. 
To  go  a  walking. 
To  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage. 
The  coach. 
To  take  a  ride. 
Do  you  take  a  walk  ? 
I  do  take  a  walk. 

He  takes  a  walk. 

We  take  a  walk. 

Thou  wishest  to  take  an  airing. 

They  wish  to  take  a  ride. 


To  walk  a  child. 

Do  you  take  your  children  a  walk- 
ing? 

I  take  them  a  walking  every  morn- 
ing. 


To  go  to  bed,  f  lie  down. 
To  go  to  bed. 
To  get  up,  to  rise. 
Do  you  rise  early  7 


Vous  dtes-vous  coup^  7 

Je  me  suis  coup6. 

Me  suis-je  coup^  7 

Vous  vous  6tes  coup^. 

Vous  ne  vous  6tes  pas  coiip6. 

T'es-tu  coup€7 

Je  ne  me  suis  pas  conp^. 

Votro  frfere  s*est-il  coup6  ? 

II  s'eRt  coup^.     \ 

Nous  sommes-nous  conp6i? 

Nous  ne  nous  sommes  pas  ooupds. 

Ces  hommes  se  sont-ils  coup6i? 

lis  ne  se  sonbpas  coup^ 


t  Se  promener  1. 
Aller  se  promener. 
t  Se  promener  eu  carosse. 
Le  carosse. 

t  Se  promener  b.  cheval. 
Vous  promenez-vous  7 
Je  me  promfene.    (See  Obs.  A.    Les- 
son XXV.) 
II  se  promfenc. 
Nous  nous  promcnons. 
Tu  veux  te  promener  en  carosse. 
lis  veulent  se  promener  k  chevaL 


Promener  un  enfant, 
Promenez-vous  vos  enfants  ? 

Je  les  prom6ue  tons  les  matin& 


t  Se  eoucher  1. 

t  Aller  se  eoucher,  se  tnettre  au  lit 

Se  lever  I. 

Vons  levez-vous  de  bonne  heure  ? 
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I  rise  at  sniuve. 

I  go  to  bed  at  sunset 

The  sunrise. 

The  sunset 
At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  7 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  what  o'clock  did  he  go  to  bed 

3'^e8terday  7 
He  went  to  bed  late. 


To  rejoice  at  something. 
I  rejoice  at  your  happiness. 
At  what  does  your  uncle  rejoice  7 

I  have  rejoiced. 

They  have  rejoiced. 

You  have  mistaken. 

We  have  mistaken. 


.  To  hurt  somebody. 
The  evil,  the  pain,  the  harm. 
Have  you  hurt  that  man  7 

I  have  hurt  that  man. 
Why  did  you  hurt  that  man  7 

I  have  not  hurt  him. 
Does  that  hurt  you  7 
That  hurts  me. 

To  do  good  to  anybody. 
Have  I  ever  done  you  any  harm  7 

On  the  contrary. 
No ;  on  the  contrary,  you  have  done 

me  good. 
I  have  never  done  harm  to  any  one. 


Have  I  hurt  you  7 
You  have  not  hurt  me. 

That  does  me  good. 


To  do  with,  to  dispose  of. 
What  does  the  servant  ^  with  his 
broom  7 


Je  me  l^e  an  lever  da  soleiL 

Je  me  couche  au  coucher  da  soleiL 

Le  lever  du  soleiL 

Le  coucher  du  soleiL 

A  quelle  heure  vous  dtee-vons  coa- 

ch€7 
A  trois  henres  du  matin. 
A  quelle  heure  s'est-il  couch^  hierf 

n  s'ert  concha  tard. 


t  Se  rejouir  2  de  quelqiie  chose, 

Je  me  r^jouis  de  votre  bonheur. 

De  quoi  votre  oncle  se  r€jouit-il7 

Je  me  suis  r^jouL 

lis  se  sent  r^jouis. 

t  Vous  vous  dtes  tiomp^. 

t  Nous  nous  Bommes  tromp^ 


cet 


t  Faire  du  mal  d  quelqu'un. 

Lemai, 

t  Avez-vous    fait    du    mal    h. 

homme? 
t  J'ai  fait  du  mal  k  cet  homme. 
t  Pourquoi  avez-voos  fait  du  mal  k 

cet  homme? 
t  Je  ne  lui  ai  pas  fait  de  mal. 
1  Cela  vous  fait-il  du  mal  7 
t  Cela  me  fait  du  mal. 
t  Faire  du  bien  a  quelqu'un. 
1  Vous  ai-je  jamais  fait  du  mal  7 
Au  contraire. 
t  Non ;  vous  m'avez   au  contraire 

fait  du  bien. 
t  Je  n'ai  jamais  fait  de  mal  k  per* 

Sonne. 


t  Vous  ai-je  fait  mal  7 

t  Vous  ne  m'avez  pas  fait  mal. 


I  Cela  me  fait  du  bien. 


Faire  de, 

Le   domestique  que 
balai7 


fait-il  de  son 
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He  iwedps  the  floor  with  it 

What  does  he  wish  to  make  of  this 

wood? 
He  does  not  wish  to  make  any  thing 

of  it 


t  n  balaie  le  planeher  svee. 
t  Que  yeut-il  faire  de  ee  boiat 

II  n'en  veat  rien  faire. 


Oba.  A,  When  a  proposition  has  no  definite  subject,  the  English,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  pronouns  they,  people,  &>c,,  use  the  verb  m  the  paasiye 
voice,  and  say :  /  was  told,  instead  of.  They  told  me;  He  is  flattered, 
instead  of.  They  flatter  him;  It  was  given  to  me,  instead  of,  They  gave  it 
to  me.  This  is  always  expressed  in  French  by  means  of  the  indefinite  pro- 
noun on,  one.    Ex. 


He  is  flattered,  but  he  is  not  beloved. 
I  am  told  that  he  is  arrived.    . 
That,  (conjunction.) 
A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut  his 
bread,  and  he  cut  his  finger. 

To  flatter  tome  one. 
To  flatter  one's  sel£ 

He  flatters  himself  that  he  knows 
French. 

Nothing  but* 
He  has  nothing  but 


To  become. 


He  has  turned  a  soldier. 
Have  you  turned  a  merchant  7 
I  have  turned  (become)  a  lawyer. 

What  has  become  of  your  brother? 

What  has  become  of  him  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 

him. 
*  To  enlist,  to  enrol. 

He  has  enlisted. 


For,  (meaning  because^ 
pay  you,  for  I   have  no 
money. 


On  le  flatte,  mais  on  ne  I'aime  pas. 

On  me  dit  qu'il  est  arriv^. 

Que. 

On  lui  a  ^onn^  un  couteau  pour  eon- 
per  son  pain,  et  il  s'est  oonp^  le 
doigt 

Flatter  1  quelqu*un. 

Se  flatter,  (takes  de  before  the  infin- 
itive.) 

t  II  se  flatte  de  savoir  le  firan^aia. 

Ne—que. 

II  n'a  que  des  ennemis. 


Devenir  *  2,  (>art.  past,  devenu,  (is 
conjugated  like  its  primitive  venir  *« 
Less.  XXIV.  and  XXXIV.) 

t  n  s'est  fait  soldat 

t  Vous  6tes-vous  fait  marchand  7 

t  Je  me  suis  fait  avocat 

t  Votre  fr^re  qu'est-iZ  devenu  ? 

t  Qu'est  devenu  votre  firire  ?  , 

t  Qu'est-ti  devenu  1 

t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu'iZ  est  devemL 

S*enrdler  1,  se  faire  soldaU 
t  II  s'est  enr61€. 
t  II  s'est  fait  soldat 


Car. 

Je  ne  puis  vous  payer,  car  je  ii*ai 
pas  d'argent 
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He  eanaol  ^t*  you  any  l»Md,  for  I  H  ne  pent  pet  toui  doimer  de  pdn, 
he  baa  none.  |      car  U  n'en  a  pas. 


To  believe  eome  tme. 
Do  you  believe  that  man  7 
I  do  not  believe  him. 


Croire  *  4  fuelqu'un. 
CroyeK-YOOB  oet  homma  7 
Je  ne  le  crois  pas. 


Oba,  B.    The  verb  eroire  *  governe  the  accuBatiye ;  we  say,  however: 
To  believe  in  God.  i  Croire  en  Dieo. 

I  believe  in  Grod.  Je  crois  en  Dien. 


To  utter  afdleehood,  to  lie. 

I  lie,  thou  lieet,  he  lies. 

The  atory-teller,  the  liar. 


Mentir  *  2 ;  past  part  maiils,  piw. 

part  mentant, 
Je  mens,  tu  mans,  U  i 
Le  menteur. 


EXERCISES. 
138. 
Why  has  that  child  been  praised  1 — ^It  has  been  praised  because  it 
has  studied  well. — Hast  thou  ever  been  praised? — I  have  often  been 
praised.— Why  has  that  other  child  been  punished! — ^It  has  been 
punished,  because  it  has  been  naughty  and  idle. — ^Has  this  child  been 
rewarded? — It  has  been  rewarded  because  it  has  worked  well. — 
What  must  one  do  in  order  not  to  be  (pottr  ne  pas  itre)  despised  1 — 
One  must  be  studious  and  good. — ^What  has  become  of  your  friend  ? 
— He  has  become  a  lawyer. — ^What  has  become  of  your  cousin  ?— 
He  has  enlisted. — Has  your  neighbor  enlisted  ? — He  has  not  enlist- 
ed.— ^What  has  become  of  him  ? — IJe  has  turned  a  merchant. — ^What 
has  become  of  his  children  1 — His  children  have  become  men. — 
What  has  become  of  your  son  1 — He  has  become  a  great  man. — Has 
he  become  learned  ? — He  has  become  learned. — ^What  has  become 
of  my  book ! — ^I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it. — Have  you 
torn  it  1 — I  have  not  torn  it. — What  has  become  of  our  friend's  son  ? 
— I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him. — What  have  you  done 
with  your  money  1 — ^I  have  bought  a  book  with  it. — ^What  has  the 
joiner  done  with  his  wood  ? — He  has  made  a  bench  of  it. — What  has 
the  tailor  done  with  the  cloth  which  you  gave  him  ? — He  has  made 
clothes  of  it  for  (pour)  your  children  and  mine. — ^Has  that  man  hurt 
you  1 — ^No,  Sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to 
be  loved  ? — One  muat  do  good  to  those  that  have  done  us  harm. — 
Have  we  ever  done  you  harm  ? — ^No ;  you  have  on  the  contrary  done 
OS  good. — ^Do  yott  do  harm  to  any  one  1 — I  do  no  one  any  harm. — 
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Why  have  yoa  hurt  these  children  1 — ^I  have  not  hurt  them. — ^Hare 
I  hurt  yott  ? — ^You  have  not  hart  me,  bat  yonr  boys  haye,  (m*0it  ont 
fait,) — ^Whathave  they  done  to  yoa  1 — They  have  beaten  me. — ^Is  it 
(est-ce)  yonr  brother  who  has  hurt  my  son  1 — No,  Sir,  it  is  not  (ce 
rCest  pas)  my  brother,  for  he  has  never  hart  any  one. 

139. 

Have  yoa  drank  that  wine  1 — I  have  drank  it. — How  did  yoa  like 
it  1 — Iliked  it  very  well. — Has  it  done  you  good  ?— ^It  has  done  me 
good. — ^Have  you  hurt  yourself! — I  have  not  hurt  myself. — ^Who  has 
hurt  himself? — ^My  brother  has  hurt  himself,  for  he  has  cut  his  fin- 
ger.— ^Is  he  still  ill,  (malade  ?) — He  is  better,  {mieux.) — I  rejoice  to 
hear  that  he  is  no  longer  ill,  for  I  love  him. — ^Why  does  your  cousin 
pull  out  his  hair  1 — Because  he  cannot  pay  what  he  owes. — Have 
you  cut  your  hair  1 — ^I  have  not  cut  it,  (myself,)  but  I  have  had  it 
cut,  {rne  les  suis  fait  couper,) — ^What  has  this  child  done  1 — He 
has  cut  his  foot. — ^Why  was  a  knife  given  to  him  ! — ^A  knife  was 
given  him  to  (pour)  cut  his  nails,  and  he  has  cut  his  finger  and  his 
foot. — ^Do  you  go  to  bed  early  ? — ^I  go  to  bed  late,  for  I  cannot  sleep 
when  I  go  to  bed  early. — ^At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed  yester- 
day 1 — ^Yesterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  quarter  past  eleven. — At  what 
o'clock  do  your  children  go  to  bed  1 — ^They  go  to  bed  at  sunset. — 
Do  they  rise  early  ? — ^They  rise  at  sunrise. — At  what  o'clock  did 
yoT  rise  to-day  1 — ^To-day  I  rose  late,  because  I  went  to  bed  late 
yesterday  evening,  {hier  au  sair.) — ^Does  your  son  rise  late  1 — He 
rises  early,  for  he  never  goes  to  bed  late. — ^What  does  he  do  when 
he  gets  up  ? — He  studies,  and  then  breakfasts. — Does  he  not  go  out 
before  he  breakfasts  1 — ^No,  he  studies  and  breakfasts  before  he  goes 
out. — ^What  does  he  do  after  breakfasting? — ^As  soon  as  he  has 
breakfasted  he  comes  to  my  house,  and  we  take  a  ride. — ^Didst  thou 
rise  this  morning  as  early  as  I  ? — I  rose  earlier  than  you,  for  I  rose 
before  sunrise. 

140. 

Do  you  often  go  a  walking  ? — ^I  go  a  walking  when  I  have  nothing 
to  do  at  home. — Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  ? — ^I  cannot  take  a  walk, 
for  I  have  too  much  to  do. — Has  your  brother  taken  a  tide  ? — He  has 
taken  an  airing  in  a  carriage. — Do  your  children  often  go  a  walking  ? 
— ^They  go  a  walking  every  morning  after  breakfast,  (aprds  le  de- 
jeuner.)— Do  you  take  a  walk  after  dinner,  {apr^s  le  diner  ?)— After 
dinner  I  drink  tea,  and  then  I  take  a  walk. — ^Do  you  often  take  yoor 
children  a  walking  ? — ^I  take  them  a  walking  every  morning  and  ev- 
ery evening. — Can  you  go  with  me  ? — I  cannot  go  with  you,  for  I 
am  to  take  my  little  brother  out  a  walking* — Where  do  you  walk  ? — 
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We  walk  in  our  uncle's  garden. — Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see  you  ? 
^— He  did  rejoice  to  see  me. — ^What  did  you  rejoice  at  1 — I  rejoiced 
at  seeing  my  good  friends. — ^What  was  your  uncle  delighted  with, 
{s*est  ii  rejoui  t) — He  was  delighted  with  the  horse  which  you  have 
sent  him. — ^What  were  your  children  delighted  with  ? — ^They  were 
delighted  with  the  fine  clothes  which  I  had  had  made  for  them,  (que 
*e  leur  ai  fait /aire.) — Why  does  this  man  rejoice  so  much,  (tantf) 
— Because  he  flatters  himself  he  has  good  friends. — ^Is  he  not  right 
in  rejoicing  ? — He  is  wrong,  for  he  has  nothing  but  enemies. — la  he 
not  loved  1 — He  is  flattered,  but  he  is  not  beloved. — Do  you  flatter 
yourself  that  you  know  French  1 — ^I  do  flatter  myself  that  I  know  it : 
for  I  can  speak,  read,  and  write  it. — Has  the  physician  done  any 
harm  to  your  child  ? — He  has  cut  his  finger,  (lui  a  coupe  le  doigt,) 
but  he  has  not  done  him  any  harm,  so  {et)  you  are  mistaken,  if  yc; . 
believe  that  he  has  done  him  any  harm. — ^Why  do  you  listen  to  th: ; 
man  ? — I  listen  to  him,  but  I  do  not  believe  him  ;  for  I  know  that  1 
is  a  story-teller. — How  do  you  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller  ? — 1 1  < 
does  not  believe  in  God ;  and  all  those  (taus  ceux)  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  God  are  story-tellers. 


FORTY-FIFTH  LESSON.— Qwaran^tf-cin^ttt^tf  Le^on, 
OF  IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

We  have  already  seen  (Lessons  XLI.  and  XLII.)  some  idiomatical  c  \ 
preasions  with  faire,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  impersonal  verbs.     Th( . 
verbs,  having  no  determinate  subject,  are  conjugated  ouly  in  the  third  pe.  - 
son,  by  means  of  the  pronoun  il,  it.     Ex. 


To  rain,     it  rams. 
To  snow,  it  snows. 
To  hail,     it  hails. 


Pleuvoir  *  3.    il  pleut,  f€Ut  part  p! 
Neiger  1.         il  neige. 
Grdler  1.  il  grdle. 


The  substantives  belonging  to  these  three  verbs  are  feminine,  as  will  l* 
seen  when  we  come  to  treat  of  feminine  nouns. 


To  lighten. 
Does  it  lighten  ? 
It  does  lighten. 

The  lightning. 

The  parasol. 
It  rains  very  hard. ' 
It  lightens  much. 
Does  it  snow  ? 
It  snows  much. 


t  Faire  des  Eclairs. 

t  Fait-il  des  Eclairs  7 

t  II  fait  des  Eclairs. 

L'^clair. 

Le  parasol. 

t  II  pleut  t  verse. 

t  II  fait  beaucoup  d'^clairs. 

Neige-t-il  ? 

II  neige  ibrt 
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(t  haib  mndi. 

The  8im  does  not  shine. 
The  son  is  m  my  eyes. 


To  thunder, — ^it  thundeis. 
To  shine,  to  glitter. 


To  shut. 
Elave  you  done  7 
Is  the  walking  good  1 

In  that  country. 
Thd  country. 
BEe  has  made  many  friends  m  that 
country. 


Ofwhieh,  of  whom,  whose, 
i  see  the  man  of  whom  you  speak. 
[  have  bought  the  horse  of  which 

you  spoke  to  me. 
C  see  the  man  whose  brother  has 

killed  my  dog. 
[  see  the  man  whose  dog  you  have 

kiUed. 
Do  you  see  the  child  whose  father 

set  out  yesterday  7 
I  see  it. 

yhom  have  you  seen  7 
I  have  seen  the  merchant  whose 

warehouse  you  have  taken. 


I  have  spoken  to  the  man  whose 
warehouse  has  been  burnt 


Thatofwhieh, 
.  That,  or  the  one  of  which. 
Those,  or  the  ones  of  which, 
^  have  that  of  which  I  have  need, 
have  what  I  want 
(e  has  what  he  wants. 


n  fiiit  beaueonp  de  grAIe. 

{La  grSle,  a  feminine  noun.) 
t  n  ne  fait  point  de  soleil. 
t  Le  soleil  me  donne  dans  la  vue. 
(La  vue,  the  sight,  a  feminine  noun.) 


Tonner  1— il  tonne. 
Luire  *  4 ;  pres,  part,  luisant ;  past, 
lui. 


FcTtner  1. 
t  Avez-vous  fini  ? 
t  Fait-il  bon  marcher  7 
Dans  ce  pays. 
Le  pays. 

t  n  s'est  fait  beaucoup  d'amis  dans 
ce  pays. 


Dont,  (connective  ptonoun.) 

Je  vols  Thomme  dont  vous  parlez. 

J'ai    achet^    le    cheval   dont   vous 

*m'avez  parl€. 
Je  vols  rhomme  dont  le  frfere  a  tu€ 

mon  chien. 
Je  vois  rhomme  dont  vous  avez  tu^ 

le  chien. 
Voyez-vous  Tenfant  dont  le  ptoe  est 

parti  hier  7 
Je  le  vois. 
Qui  avez-vous  vu  7 
J'ai  vu  le  marchand  dont  vous  avw 

piis  le  magasin. 


J'ai  parl^  k  IHiomme  dont  le  magft- 
sin  a  ^  brtl6. 


Cedont, 
Celui  dont, 
Ceux  dont 


>  J'ai  ce  dont  j'ai  besom. 
I  II  a  ee  dont  il  a  besom. 


Tave  you  the  book  of  which  you 
have  need  7 
;  have  that  of  which  I  have  noed. 


Avez-vous  le  livre  dont  ^ 

besoin  7 
J'ai  ceiui  dont  j'ai  besoin- 


ave^ 
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Has  tlie  man  the  naib  of  which  he  I  L*homme  a-t-il  les  clomd&wi  il  a  be* 

has  need?  soin? 

He  Has  those  of  which  he  has  need.    |  II  a  oeux  dont  il  a  besom. 
To  need,  to  want 
To  have  need  of. 


Avoir  besoin  de. 


Which  m^  de  yon  see  ? 
I  see  those  of  whom  you  have  spoken 
tome. 


Quels  hommes  voyez-vous  ? 

Je  Yois  oeux  dont  vons  m'avez  paiU. 


O*  The  past  parUciple  does  not  agree  with  its  object  in  number,  (that  is, 
if  the  object  is  in  the  plural/ the  past  participle  tioes  not  take  an  s,)  when  it 
is  preceded  by  the  connective  prononn  dont,  of  whom,  of  which,  whose. 


Do  you  see  the  pupils  of  whom  I 

have  spoken  to  you  ? 
I  see  them. 


Voyez-vous  les  ^l^es  dumt  je  vous  ai 

parle? 
Je  lee  vois. 


To  whom. 
I  Bee  the  children  to  whom  you  have 

given  some  cakes. 
To  which  men  do  you  speak  7 
I  speak  to  those  to  whom  you  have 

applied. 


Mase.  ^  Fern. 

Sing,  4-  Plwr,  Mate.  Plur. 

^A  qui,  auxqueU, 

Je  vois  les  enfants  a  qui  vous  avez 

doiiu^  des  g&teaux. 
A  quels  hommes  parlez-vous? 
Je  parle  II  ceux  auxquels  (k  qui)  vous 

vous  6te8  adresB^. 


Obs.  ^A  qui,  dative  for  all  genders  and  numbers,  is  more  usually  employed 
for  persons  than  auxquels,  dative  plural  of  Uquel ;  but  for  things,  auxqueU 
must  always  be  used. 


To  apply  to. 
To  meet  with, 

I  have  met  with  the  men  to  whom 
you  have  applied. 


S^adreMer  1  d, 
I  Reneonirer  1,  (governs  the  acousa- 
I      tive.) 

J'ai  rencontr6  les  hommes  h  qui  (aux- 
quels) vous  vous  6tes  adress^. 


Of  which  men  do  you  qpeak  ? 
I  speak  of  those  whose  children  have 
been  studious  and  obedient 

Obedient,  disobedient 


De  quels  hommes  pailez-vous? 

Je  parle  de  ceux  dont  les  enfants  on 

6i£  studieux  et  ob^issants. 
Ob^issant,  d^sob^issaut 


So  that.  I  De  wrte  que,  (conjunction.) 

I  have  lost  my  money,  so  that  I  can-    J'ai  perdu  mon  argent,  de  sorte  qua 
not  pay  you.  I      j«  ne  puis  vous  payer. 

1« 
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I  aro  ill,  00  that  I  cannot  go  out 
lU. 


Je  suis  raaladei  de  sorte  que  je  ne  puis 

sortir. 
Malade. 


EXERCISES.  • 
141. 
Have  you  at  last  learned  French  1 — I  was  ill,  so  that  I  could  not 
learn  it. — Has  your  brother  learned  it  1 — He  has  not  learned  it,  because 
he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  good  master. — Do  you  go  to  the 
ball  this  evening  1 — I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannot  go  to  it. — Did 
you  understand  that  German  1 — I  do  not  know  German,  so  that  I 
could  not  understand  him. — Have  you  bought  the  horse  of  which 
you  spoke  to  me  ?— I  have  no  money,  so  that  I  could  not  buy  it. — 
Have  you  seen  the  man  from  whom  I  have  received  a  present  1 — I 
have  not  seen  him. — Have  you  seen  the  fine  gun  of  which  I  spoke 
to  you  1 — I  have  seen  it. — Has  your  uncle  seen  the  books  of  whicli 
you  spoke  to  him  1 — He  has  seen  them. — Hast  thou  seen  the  man 
whose  children  have  been  punished  ? — I  have  not  seen  him. — To 
whom  have  you  been  speaking  in  the  theatre  1 — I  have  been  speak- 
ing to  the  man  whose  brother  has  killed  my  fine  dog. — Have  you 
seen  the  little  boy  whose  father  has  become  (s^  est  fait)  a  lawyer  1 — 
I  have  seen  him. — ^Whom  have  you  seen  at  the  ball  1 — I  have  seen 
there  the  men  whose  horses,  and  those  whose  coach  (carosse)  you 
have  bought. — ^Whom  do  you  see  aow  ? — ^I  see  the  man  whose  ser- 
vant has  broken  my  looking-glass. — Have  you  heard  the  man  whos^ 
friend  has  lent  me  money  1 — I  have  not  heard  him. — Wliom  havp 
you  heard  ? — I  have  heard  the  French  captain  whose  son  is  mv 
friend. — Hast  thou  brushed  the  coat  of  which  I  spoke  to  thee  ? — ) 
have  not  yet  brushed  it. — Have  you  received  the  money  which  you 
have  been  wanting  1 — I  have  received  it. — Have  I  the  paper  of 
which  I  have  need  % — ^You  have  it. — Has  your  brother  the  book? 
which  he  is  wanting  ? — He  has  them. — Have  you  spoken  to  the  mer- 
chants whose  warehouse  we  have  taken  1 — ^We  have  spoken  to  them. 
— Have  you  spoken  to  the  physician  whose  son  has  studied  German  t 
— ^I  have  spoken  to  him. — Hast  thou  seen  the  poor  men  whose  ware- 
houses have  been  burnt  1 — ^I  have  seen  them. — Have  you  read  the 
books  which  we  have  lent  you  1 — We  have  read  them. — ^What  do 
you  say  of  them,  (en  7) — ^We  say  that  they  are  very  fine. — ^Have 
your  children  what  they  want  1 — They  have  what  they  want 

142. 
Of  which  man  do  you  speak  \ — I  speak  of  the  one  whose  brother 
nas  turned  soldier. — Of  which  children  have  you  spoken  t — ^I  have 
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spoken  of  those  whose  parents  are  learned. — Which  book  have  you 
read  1 — ^I  have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday. — ^Which 
paper  has  your  cousin  ? — He  has  that  of  which  he  has  need. — Which 
fishes  has  he  eaten  1-— He  has  eaten  those  which  you  do  not  like. — 
Of  which  books  are  you  in  want  1 — I  am  in  want  of  those  of  which 
you  have  spoken  to  me. — ^Are  you  not  in  want  of  those  which  I  am 
reading  1 — I  am  not  in  want  of  them. — ^Do  you  see  the  children  to 
whom  I  have  given  cakes  1 — I  do  not  see  those  to  whom  you  have 
given  cakes,  but  those  whom  you  have  punished. — To  whom  have 
you  given  some  money  ? — I  have  given  some  to  those  who  have  been 
skilful. — To  which  children  must  one  give  books  1 — One  must  give 
some  to  those  who  are  good  and  obedient. — To  whom  do  you  give  to 
eat  and  to  drink  1 — To  those  who  are  hungry  and  thirsty  — Do  you 
give  any  thing  to  the  children  who  are  idle  1 — ^I  give  them  noThing. 
— Did  it  snow  yesterday  1 — It  did  snow,  hail,  and  lighten. — Did  it 
rain  1 — ^It  did  rain. — Did  you  go  out  1 — I  never  go  out,  when  it  is  bad 
weather. — Have  the  captains  at  last  listened  to  that  man  1 — They 
have  refused  (Lesson  XXXV.)  to  listen  to  him  ;  all  those  to  whom 
he  applied  have  refused  to  hear  him. — With  whom  have  you  met  this 
morning  1 — I  have  met  with  the  man  by  whom  I  am  esteemed. — 
Have  you  given  any  cakes  to  your  pupils  1 — ^They  have  not  studied 
well,  so  that  I  have  given  them  nothing. 


FORTY-SIXTH  LESSOlfi.—Quarante-sixieme  Lepon. 
OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Rule. — The  first  or  simple  future  is  formed,  in  all  French  verbs,  from  the 
infinitive,  by  changing  the  letter  r,  for  the  first  three  conjugations,*  and  the 
ending  re  for  the  fourth,  into  rai.     Ex. 


Infin. 

Future, 

To  love. 

I  shall  or  wUl  love. 

l8t  Conj, 

Aimer, 

j'aimerai. 

To  finish, 

I  shall  or  will  finish. 

2d    - 

Finir, 

je  finirai. 

To  foresee, 

I  shall  or  will  foresee. 

Sd    - 

Pr^voir, 

je  pr^voirai. 

To  restore. 

I  shall  or  will  restore. 

4th  — 

Reudre, 

je  rendrai. 

Oha.  A,  We  need  only  know  the  first  person  singular  of  the  future  in  order 
to  form  all  the  other  persons,  as  they  are  always  alike  m  all  French  verbs, 
viz.  for  the  second  person  singular  ras^  the  third  person  singular  ra  ;  the  first 
person  plural  rons,  the  second  rez,  and  the  third  ront 


^  Though  the  third  conjugation  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  exceptions, 
the  rule  is  notwithstanding  correct,  as  all  those  verbs  which  now  form  ex- 
ceptions were  formerly  spelled  and  written  according  to  it. 
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Thou  shalt  or  wilt  love,  thou  shalt  or 

wilt  fmiBh. 
fie  shall  or  will  love,  he  shall  or  will 

finish. 
We  shall  or  will  loye,  we  shall  or  will 

finish. 
You  shall  or  will  love,  you  shall  or 

win  finish. 
They  shall  or  will  love,  they  shall  or 

will,  finish. 
Thou  shalt  or  wUt  foresee,  thou  shalt 

or  wilt  restore. 
He  shall  or  will  foresee,  he  shall  or 

will  restore. 
We  shaU  or  will  foresee,  we  shall  or 

will  restore. 
You  shall  or  will  foresee,  you  shall  or 

will  restore. 
They  shall  or  will  foresee,  they  shall 

or  will  restore. 


Futures, 
Tu  aimero^.  Tu  finirM. 


n  aimero. 
Nous  nhnenms. 
Vous  aimerez. 
lis  aimeron^ 
Tu  pr€voira«. 
II  pr^voiro. 
Nous  pr^voiron*. 
Vous  pr^voircar 
lis  pr^voirowt 


II  finiro. 
Nous  finiremx. 
Vous  Bsarex. 
Us  finiront. 
Tu  rendriM. 
II  rendra. 
Nousrendrofw. 
Vous  rendr^;;. 
Us  rendroiU. 


EXCEPTIONa 

0b8.  B.  The  following  fourteen  verijs,  besides  the  auxiliaries  avoir  and 
itre,  and  ten  more,  the  futures  of  which  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  Lesson, 
form  all  the  exceptions  to  our  rule  for  the  formation  of  the  future.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  first  person  singular  of  the  exceptioius  being  once 
known,  all  the  other  persons  are  likewise  known,  they  being,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  above,  the  same  in  all  verbs. 


To  have. 
To  be. 


I  shall  or  will  have. 
I  shall  or  will  be. 


Infinitive. 
Avoir  *. 
iJtre*. 


Future, 
J'aurai. 
Je  seraL 


Togo. 
To  send. 
To  hold. 
To  come. 
To  sit  down. 

To  owe. 

To  be  necessary. 

To  be  able. 


I  shall  or  will  go. 
I  shall  or  will  send. 
I  shall  or  will  hold. 
I  shall  or  will  come. 
I  shall  or  will  sit 

down. 
I  shall  or  will  owe. 
It  will  be  necessary. 
I  shall  or  will  be 

able. 


Aller  *  1. 
Envoyer  *  1. 
Tonir  »  2. 
Veuir  *  2. 
S'asseoir  *  3. 

Devoir  *  3. 
Falloir  »  3. 
Pouvoir  *  3. 


J'iraL 
J'enverraL 
Je  tiendrai. 
Je  viendrai, 
Je    m'asseierai 
Je  m'aasi^raL 
Je  devrai. 
II  faudra. 
Je  pourraL 
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To  receiTe. 
To  know. 
To  be  worth. 

To  see. 

To  be  willing. 

TodR. 


I  shall  or  will  receive. 
I  shall  or  will  know. 
I    shall   or    will    be 

worth. 
I  shall  or  will  see.  ^ 
I   shall    or   will    be 

willing. 
I  shall  or  will  do. 


Shan  or  will  he  have  money  ? 

He  will  have  some. 

He  will  not  have  any. 

Shall  you  soon  hav^e  done  writing? 

I  shall  soon  have  done. 

He  will  soon  have  done  his  exercise. 


When  shall  you  do  your  exercises? 
I  will  do  them  soon,  (ere  long.) 
My  brother  will  do  his  exercises  to- 


Next  Monday. 
Last  Monday. 
Next  month. 
This  month. 
This  country. 


When  will  your  cousm  go  to  the  con- 
cert? 
He  will  go  next  Tuesday. 
Shall  you  go  anywhere  ? 
We  shall  go  nowhere. 


Win  he  send  me  the  book? 

He  win  send  it  you  if  he  has  done 

with  it 
ShaU  you  be  at  home  this  evening? 

I  shaO  be  there. 

Will  your  father  be  at  home? 

He  win  be  there. 

Win  your  oousias  b6  there  ? 

They  wiU  be  there. 


Infinitive, 
Recevoir  3. 
Savoir  3. 
Valoir  *  3. 

Voir  *  3. 
Vouloir  *  3. 

Faire*4. 


Je  recevrai.' 
JesauraL 
Je  vaudraL 

Je  verraL 
Je  youdraL 

Je  feral 


Aura-t-n  de  Targent? 

II  en  aura. 

II  n*en  aura  pas. 

f  Auroz-vous  bientdt  fini  d'^rire? 

t  J'aurai  btent6t  fini. 

t  II  aura  bient6t  fini  son  thdme. 


Quand  ferez-vous  vos  thdmes? 

Je  les  ferai  bientdt 

Mon  fr^re  fera  ses  themes  demain. 

Lundi  prochain. 

Lundi  pass^  or  limdi  dernier. 

t  Le  mois  prochain. 

Ce  mois-ci. 

Ce  pays-cL 

Quand  votre  cousm  ira-t-H  an  wn 

cert? 
n  ira  mardi  prochaui. 
Irez-vous  quelque  part? 
Nous  n'irons  nulle  part 


M*enverra-t-il  le  livre  ? 

t  n  vous  Tenverra  s'U  I'a  fini 

Serez-vous  chez^vous  (&  la  maison) 

ce  soir? 
J'y  seraL 
Votre  ptoe  sera-t-il  ches  loi,  (h  la 


n  y  sera. 

Vos  cousins  y  seront-ils? 

Bs  y  seront 


'  And  aU  those  m  eevotr,  as:  apereevoir,  to  perceive ;  eoncevoir,  to  • 

9KW9f  0US. 
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Will  he  send  me  the  books? 

He  will  send  them  yoiL 

Will  he  send  some    paper  to  my 

countmg-house  ? 
He  will  send  some  thither. 


M'enverra-t-il  les  livres  ? 

n  Tous  les  enveira. 

Enyerra-t-il  du  papier  k  men  comp- 

toir? 
D  y  en  enverra. 


Shall  you  be  able  to  pay  your  shoe- 
maker 7 

I  have  lost  my  money,  so  thafr  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  pay  him. 

My  friend  has  lost  his  pocket-book, 
so  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
for  his  shoes. 


Pourrez-Yous  payer  votre  cordonnier? 

J*ai  perdu  mon  argent,  de  sorte  que 
je  ne  pourrai  pas  le  payer. 

Mon  ami  a  perdu  son  portefeaille,  de 
sorte  qu'il  ne  pourra  pas  payer  ser 
souliers. 


Will  you  hold  any  thing  t 
I  shall  hold  your  umbrella. 
Will  your  friend  come  to  my  con- 
cert? 
He  will  come. 
Shall  you  come  ? 
I  shall  come. 


Tiendrez-vous  quelque  chose  ? 
Je  tiendrai  votre  parapluie. 
Votre  ami  viendra-t-il  It  mon 

cert? 
II  viendra. 
Vieudrez-vous  ? 
Je  viendraL 


Faudra-t-U  aller  au  marchi  ? 
II  faudra  y  aller  demain  matin. 


Will   it  ba  necessary  to  go  to  the 
market? 

It  will  bo  necessary  to  go  thither  to- 
morrow morning. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  thither. 

Shall  you  see  my  father  to-day  ? 

We  shall  see  him. 

Obs.  C    The  following  ten  verbs  are  the  remaining  exceptions  to  our  rule 

for  the  formation  of  the  future. 


II  ne  faudra  pas  y  aller. 
Verrez-vouB  mon  p^re  aujonrd'hui  ? 
Nous  le  verrous. 


To  lean. 
To  employ. 
To  try. 
To  acquire. 
To  run. 
To  gather. 
To  die,  (to 
lose  life.) 
To  expire.  , 


I  shall  or  will  lean. 
I  shall  or  will  employ. 
I  shall  or  will  try. 
I  shall  or  will  acquire. 
I  shall  or  will  run. 
I  shall  or  will  gather. 
I  shall  or  will  die. 

I  shall  or  will  expire. 


Infinitive. 
Appuyer  1. 
Employer  1. 
Essayer  1. 
Acqu^rir  *  2. 
Courir  *  2. 
Cueillir*2. 
Mourir  *  2. 

fichoir*3. 


Future. 
J'appuierai. 
J'emploierai. 
J'essaieraL^ 
J'acquerrai. 
Je  courrai. 
Je  cueillerai. 
Je  mourraL 

J'dcherraL 


'  These  three  are,  properly  speaking,  and  according  to  Obs.  D.  of  Lesson 
XXIV.,  no  exceptions  ;  but  we  have  given  them  in  order  to  leave  the  leamei 
hi  no  doubt  respecting  the  formation  of  the  future  of  all  the  French  verba. 


To  move.        I  shall  or  will  more. 
To  rain.  It  will  raixL 
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It{fimtwe.  Future. 

Mouvoir  *  3.  Je  moavnu. 

Fleuvoir  *  3.  H  pleuvitt. 


EXERCISES. 

143. 
Shall  you  have  any  books  ? — ^I  shall  have  some. — ^Who  will  give 
you  any  1 — ^My  uncle  will  give  me  some. — ^When  wUl  your  cousin 
have  money  % — He  will  have  some  next  month. — How  much  money 
shall  you  have  % — ^I  shall  have  thirty-five  francs.^Who  will  have 
good  friends  % — The  English  will  have  some. — Will  your  father  be 
at  home  this  evening  1 — ^He  will  be  at  home. — ^Will  you  be  there  % — 
I  shall  also  be  there. — ^Will  your  uncle  go  out  to-day  1 — He  will  go 
out,  if  it  is  fine  weather. — Shall  you  go  out  ? — ^I  shall  go  out,  if  it 
does  not  rain.— ^Will  you  love  my  son  1 — ^I  shall  love  him,  if  he  is 
good. — Will  you  pay  your  shoemaker  1 — I  shall  pay  him,  if  I  receive 
my  money. — ^Will  you  love  my  children  1 — ^If  they  are  good  and  as- 
siduous I  shall  love  them  ;  but  if  they  are  idle  and  naughty  I  shall 
despise  and  punish  them.-*-Am  I  right  ii)  speaking  thus  ? — ^You  are 
not  wrong. — ^Is  your  friend  still  writing? — He  is  still  writing. — 
Have  you  not  done  speaking  ? — I  shall  soon  have  done. — Have  our 
friends  done  reading  ? — ^They  will  soon  have  done. — Has  the  tailor 
made  my  coat  ? — He  has  not  made  it  yet ;  but  he  will  soon  make  it. 
— ^When  will  he  make  it  ? — When  he  shall  have  time. — ^When  will 
you  do  your  exefcises  1 — ^I  shall  do  them  when  I  shall  have  time. — 
When  will  your  brother  do  his  ? — He  will  do  them  next  Saturday. — 
Wilt  thou  come  to  me  ? — ^I  shall  come. — ^When  wilt  thou  come  1 — ^I 
shall  come  next  Friday. — ^When  have  you  seen  my  uncle  ? — I  saw 
him  last  Sunday. — ^Will  your  cousins  go  to  the  ball  next  Tuesday  ? 
— They  will  go. — ^Will  you  come  to  my  concert  1 — I  shall  come,  if  I 
am  nof  ill. 

144. 
When  will  you  send  me  the  money  which  you  owe  me  % — ^I  shall 
send  it  you  soon. — ^Will  your  brothers  send  me  the  books  which  I  have 
lent  them  1 — ^They  will  send  them  you. — ^When  will  they  send  them 
to  me  1 — ^They  will  send  them  to  you  next  month. — ^Will  you  be  able 
to  pay  me  what  you  owe  me  ? — I  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  it  you,  for 
I  have  lost  all  my  money. — ^Will  the  American  be  able  to  pay  for  his 
shoes  ? — He  has  lost  his  pocket-book,  so  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
pay  for  them. — ^Will  it  be  necessary  to  send  for  the  physician  1 — No- 
body is  ill,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  send  for  him.— Will  it 
be  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  to-morrow  ? — It  will  be  necessary 
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to  go  thither,  for  we  want  some  beef,  some  bread,  and  some  wine. — 
Shall  you  see  your  father  to-day  ? — ^I  shall  see  him. — ^Where  will  he 
be  ? — He  will  be  at  his  counting-house. — ^Will  you  go  to  the  ball  lo- 
uight  1 — ^I  shall  not  go,  for  I  am  too  ill  to  go  to  it. — ^Will  your  friend 
go  ? — ^He  will  go,  if  you  go. — ^Where  .will  our  neighbors  go  T — ^They 
will  go  nowhere ;  they  will  remain  at  home,  for  they  have  a  good 
deal  (beaucoup)  to  do. 


FORTY-SEVENTH  LESSOHf. —Quarante-septikne  Lepon. 


To  belong. 

Do  you  belong  ? 
I  do  belong. 

Does  that  hone  belong  to  your  broth- 
er? 

It  does  belong  to  him. 

To  whom  do  these  gloves  belong  ? 

They  belong  to  the  captains. 

Do  these  hoises  belong  to  the  cap- 
tains? 

They  do  belong  to  them. 


To  suit 

Does  that  cloth  suit  your  brother  ? 

It  suits  him. 

Do  these  shoes  suit  your  brotheiB  ? 

They  suit  them. 

Does  it  suit  you  to  do  that  ? 

It  suits  me  to  do  it 

Does  it  suit  your  coushi  to  come  with 

us? 
It  does  not  suit  him  to  go  out 


To  tueeeed. 
Do  you  succeed  in  learning  French  ? 

I  succeed  in  it 

I  do  succeed  in  learning  it 


Appartemr  *  3,  (is  conjugated  like  it» 

primitive  terdr^i  Lesson  XL.) 
Appartenez-vous  7 
J'appartiens. 
Ce  cheval  appartient-il  a  votre  frbre  T 

n  lui  appartient 
A  qui  %ppartiennent  ces  gants  ? 
lis  appartiennent  aux  capitaines. 
Ces  chevanx  appartiennent-ils  aux 

capitaines  ? 
lis  leur  appartiennent 


CoRoemr*2,  (Conjugated  like  «e- 
vir^y  Less.  XXIV.  and  XXXIV.) 

Ce  drap  convient-il  a  votre  fitoe? 

II  lui  convient 

Ces  souliers  conviennent-ils  a  vos 
fibres? 

lis  leur  conviennent 

Vous  convient-il  de  faire  cela  ? 

II  me  convient  de  le  faire. 

Convient-il  h,  votre  cousin  de  venir 
avec  nous  ? 

n  ne  lui  convient  pas  de  soitir. 


Parvensr*2.    (Conjugated  like 

t  Parvenes-vons  a  apprendre  le 

9ais? 
t  Py  parviens. 
t  Je  parviens  a  rappveBdie. 
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Do  these  men  saoceed  in  Belling;  their 

hones? 
They  saoceed  therein. 


t  Ces  hommes  parrienneut-ils  k 

dre  leuiB  cheiraux  f 
t  lis  y  parviennent 


To  succeed. 
Do  you  succeed  in  doing  that  ? 
1  sacceed  in  it 

To  forget. 

To  dean. 
The  inkstand 

Immediately,  directly. 

This  instant,  instantly. 

Presently. 
I  am  going  to  do  it. 
I  will  do  it  hnmediately. 
I  am  going  to  work. 


Riusnr  2. 

R^usauasez-Yous  li  faire  cela  7 

J'y  r^ussis. 


Oublier  I,  (takes  de  befon  tba  in* 

finitiye.) 
Nettoyer  1 
L'encrier. 


Tout  de  suite. 

A  Tinstant,  snr  le 

Tout  IL  rhenre. 

Je  vais  le  faire. 

Je  vais  le  faire  tout  do 

Je  vais  travailler. 


Is  there  ? 
Are  there  ? 
There  is  not 
There  are  not 
Will  there  be? 
There  will  be. 

Was  or  were  there,  or  has  there 
been? 

There  has  been. 

Is  there  any  wine  ? 

There  is  some. 

There  is  not  juiy. 

Are  there  any  men  ? 

There  are  some. 

There  are  not  any. 


Ya-t-a? 


i« 


n'y  apas. 

Yaura-t-fl? 
II  y  aura. 

Ya-t-Ueu? 

D  y  a  eu. 

Ya-t-flduvin? 

Ily  en  a. 

D  n'y  en  a  pas. 

Y  a-t-il  des  h<MQmM  7  ^ 

II  y  en  a. 

II  n'y  en  a  pas. 


There  are  men  who  will  not  study. 

Is  there  any  one 
There  is  no  one. 
Are  there  to  be  many  people  at  the 

ball? 
There  are  to  be  a  great  many  people 

there. 


n  y  a  des  hommes  qui  ne  veulent  pan 

^tudier. 
Y  a-t-il  quelqu'un  ? 
II  u'y  a  personne. 
Doit-il  y  avoir  beauooup  de  mcmde, 

au  bal  ? 
n  doit  y  en  avoir  beaucoiqik 
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On  credit 
To  seU  on  credit 

Thecradit 
Ready  money. 
To  buy  for  cash. 
To  sell  for  cash. 
To  pay  down. 
Will  yon  buy  for  cash  1 

Does  it  suit  yon  to  sell  me  on  credit? 


TofiL 
Does  that  coat  fit  me  ? 
It  fits  you. 
That  hat  does  not  fit  your  brother. 

It  does  not  fit  him. 
Do  these  shoes  fit  you? 
They  fit  me. 
That  fits  you  very  well 


To  keep. 
You  had  better. 
I  had  better. 
He  had  better. 
Instead  of  keeping  your  horse  you 

had  better  sell  it 
Instead  of  selling  his  hat  he  had 
better  keep  it 


Will  you  keep  the  horse  ? 

I  shall  keep  it^ 

You  must  not  keep  my  money. 

To  please,  to  he  pleased, 

1  pfease,  thou  pleasest,  he  pleases. 

To  please  some  one. 
Does  that  book  please  you  7 
It  pleases  me  much. 
I  will  do  what  you  please. 
You  are  pleased  to  say  so. 


Acr^dit 

Vendre  It  cr^t 

Le  credit 

De  I'argent  comptant 

Acheter  comptant  ^ 

Vendre  comptant 

Payer  comptant. 

Voulez-Yous  acheter  argent  comp- 
tant? 

Vous  convient-il  de  me  vendre  t 
credit? 


t  AJler  bien, 

t  Get  habit  me  va-t-il  bien? 

t  II  vous  va  bien. 

t  Ce  chapeau  ue  va  pas  bien  k  votre 

fr^re. 
t  II  ue  lui  va  pas  bien. 
t  Ces  Bouliers  vous  vont-ils  bien  ? 
t  Us  me  vont  bien. 
t  Cela  vous  va  fort  bien. 


Garder  1. 

t  Vous  ferez  mieux  de. 

t  Je  ferai  mieux  de. 

t  U  fera  mieux  de. 

t  An  lieu  de  garder  votre  cheval 

vous  ferez  mieux  de  le  vendre. 
t  An  lieu  de  vendre  son  chapeaa  3 

fera  mieux  de  le  garder. 


Garderez-vous  le  cheval  7 

Je  le  garderai. 

II  ne  faut  pas  garder  mon  argent 


Flair e  *  4  ;  pres.  part  plaisant ;  past 

part  pla. 
Je  plais,  tu  plais,  il  plait 
t  Plaire  a  quelqu*un. 
Ce  livre  vous  plait-il  ? 
II  me  plait  beaucoup. 
t  Je  ferai  ce  qu'il  vous  plaira. 
t  Cela  vous  plait  it  dire,  (a  familiar 

expression.) 
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What  18  your  plettnire  ? 
What  do  you  want? 
What  do  you  say  ? 

TopUoBe. 
How  do  you  please  youreelf  here  7 
I  please  myself  very  well  hero. 


tQuevon8plalt.fl7 

tPlalt-a? 

fSeplaire*^. 

Comment  vous  plaisez-vous  id  7 

Je  m'y  plais  tite-bien. 


O&0.    The  impenonal  it  it,  is  rendered  by  e^ewt  for  the  sbignlar,  and  hj 
ee  mmt  for  the  plural.    Ex. 


Whose  b6ok  is  this  7 
Itishia 

Whose  shoes  are  these  7 
They  are  ours. 

It  is  they  who  have  seen  him. 
It  is  your  friends  who  are  in  the 
right 


A  qui  est  ce  livre  7 

Cest  le  sien. 

A  qui  sont  ces  souliera  7 

Ce  sont  les  ndtres. 

Ce  sont  euz  qui  Tout  yu. 

Ce  tout  voe  amis  qui  ont  raison. 


EXERCISES. 
145. 
To  whom  does  that  horse  belong  ? — ^It  belongs  to  the  English  cap- 
tain whose  son  has  written  a  note  to  you. — ^Does  this  money  belong 
to  you  1 — ^It  does  belong  to  me. — ^From  whom  have  you  received  it  1 
— ^I  have  received  it  from  the  men  whose  children  you  have  seen.— 
Whose  horses  are  those  1 — They  are  (ce  sont)  ours. — Have  you  told 
your  brother  that  I  am  waiting  for  him  here  1 — ^I  have  forgotten  to 
tell  him  so,  (le.) — ^Is  it  (est-ce)  your  father  or  mine  who  is  gone  to 
Berlin  1 — ^It  is  mine. — ^Is  it  your  baker,  or  that  of  our  friend,  who 
has  sold  you  bread  on  credit  ? — It  is  (c^est)  ours. — Is  that  your  son  ? 
— ^He  is  not  (ce  n'est  pas)  mine,  he  is  (c^esl)  ray  friend's. — ^Where  is 
yours  ? — He  is  at  Paris. — ^Have  you  brought  me  the  book  which  you 
promised  me  ^ — I  have  forgotten  it. — Has  your  uncle  brought  you 
the  pocket-books  which  he  promised  youl — He  has  forgotten  to 
bring  me  them. — Have  you  already  written  to  your  friend  1 — I  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  write  to  him. — Have  you  forgotten  to  write  to 
your  relation,  (le  parent  ?) — ^I  have  not  forgotten  to  write  to  him. — 
Does  this  cloth  suit  you  ? — It  does  not  suit  me  ;  have  you  no  other  ? 
— ^I  have  some  other ;  but  it  is  dearer  than  this. — ^Will  you  show  it 
me  1 — ^I  will  show  it  yotf. — ^Do  these  shoes  suit  your  uncle  ? — ^They 
do  not  suit  him,  because  they  are  too  dear. — ^Are  these  (sont-ce)  the 
shoes  of  which  (dont)  you  have  spoken  to  us  ? — They  are  (ce  sont) 
the  same,  (les  mimes.) — Whose  shoes  are  these  1 — They  belong  to 
the  nobleman  whom  you  have  seen  this  rooming  in  my  warehouw.— 
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Does  it  salt  yoa  to  come  with  us  1 — ^It  does  not  suit  me. — ^Doea  it 
suit  you  to  go  to  the  market  ? — ^It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  thither. — ^Did 
you  go  on  foot  to  Germany  ? — ^It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  on  foot,  so 
that  I  went  thither  in  a  coach.     (Lesson  XLIY.) 

146. 
What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir  ? — ^I  am  inquiring  after  your  father. 
Is  he  at  home  ? — No,  Sir,  he  is  gone  out. — ^What  do  you  say  T — ^I 
toll  yoa  that  he  is  gone  out — ^Will  you  wait  till  he  comes  back  ? 
(Lesson  XXXVI.) — ^I  have  no-time  to  wait. — ^Does  this  merchant 
sell  on  credit  1 — He  does  not  sell  on  credit. — ^Does  it  suit  you  to  buy 
for  cash  t — ^It  does  not  suit  me.— Where  did  you  buy  these  pretty 
kniyes  \ — ^I  bought  them  at  {chez)  the  merchant's  whose  warehouse 
you  saw  yesterday. — Has  he  sold  them  to  you  on  credit  1 — He  has 
sold  them  to  me  for  cash. — ^Do  you  often  buy  for  cash ! — Not  so 
often  as  you. — Have  you  forgotten  any  thing  here  ? — I  have  forgot- 
ten nothing. — ^Does  it  suit  you  to  learn  this  {ceci)  by  heart  ? — ^I  have 
not  much  time  to  study,  so  that  it  does  not  suit  me  to  learn  it  by 
heart. — Has  that  man  tried  to  speak  to  your  father  ? — ^He  has  tried 
to  speak  to  him,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  it. — Have  you  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  an  exercise  ? — ^I  have  succeeded  in  it. — Have  thode 
merchants  succeeded  in  selling  their  horses  ?— They  have  not  suc- 
ceeded therein. — Have  you  tried  to  clean  my  inkstand? — ^I  have 
tried,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  it. — ^Do  your  children  succeed  in 
learning  English  ! — ^They  do  succeed  in  it. — ^Is  there  any  wine  in 
this  cask  ? — There  is  some  in  it. — ^Is  there  any  vinegar  in  this  glass  t 
— There  is  none  in  it. — Is  wine  or  cider  in  it,  (dedans  ?) — ^There  is 
neither  wine  nor  cider  in  it. — ^What  is  there  in  it  ? — ^There  is  some 
vinegar  in  it. 

147. 
Are  there  any  men  in  your  warehouse  t — ^There  are  some  there. 
— ^Is  there  any  one  in  the  warehouse  1 — There  is  no  one  there. — 
Were  there  many  people  in  the  theatre  1 — There  were  many  there. 
— ^Will  there  be  many  people  at  your  ball  ? — There  will  be  many 
there. — ^Are  there  many  children  that  will  not  play  1 — There  are 
many  that  will  not  study,  but  all  will  play. — Hast  thou  cleaned  my 
trunk  ? — ^I  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  I  have  not  succeeded. — ^Do  you 
intend  buying  an  umbrella  ? — I  intend  buying  one,  if  the  merchant 
sells  it  me  on  credit. — Do  you  intend  to  keep  mine  'I — I  intend  to 
give  it  yon  back,  (Lesson  XXXIX.,)  if  I  buy  one.^Have  you  re- 
turned the  books  to  my  brother  ?— I  have  not  returned  them  to  him 
yet.— How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  themi — ^I  intend  keeping 
them  till  next  Satuiday. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  my 
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liorse? — I  intend  keeping  it  till  my  father  returns. — Have  you 
cleaned  my  knife  ? — ^I  have  not  had  time  yet,  but  I  will  do  it  this,  in- 
stant.— ^Have  you  made  a  fire  1 — Not  yet ;  but  I  will  make  one  pres- 
ently.— ^Why  have  you  not  worked  ? — ^I  have  not  yet  been  able. — 
What  had  you  to  do  1 — I  had  to  clean  your  carpet,  and  to  mend  your 
thread  stockings. — Do  you  intend  to  sell  your  coat  ? — ^I  intend  keep- 
ing it,  for  I  want  it. — ^Instead  of  keeping  it  you  had  better  sell  it. — 
Do  you  sell  your  horses  ? — ^I  do  not  sell  them. — ^Instead  of  keeping 
them  you  had  better  sell  them. — Does  our  friend  keep  his  parasol '. 
— He  does  keep  it ;  but  instead  of  keeping  it  he  had  better  sell  it, 
for  it  is  worn  out. — Does  your  son  tear  his  book  ? — He  does  tear  it ; 
but  he  is  wrong  in  doing  so,  for  instead  of  tearing  it  he  had  better 
read  it. 
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To  go  away. 
When  will  you  go  away  T 
I  will  go  soon. 

By  and  by. 
He  will  go  away  soon,  (by  and  by.) 
We  wUl  go  to-morrow. 
They  will  go  to-morrow. 
Thoa  wilt  go  immediately. 


fSTenaUer:    (Le«.XLni.) 
Qoand  vous  en  bez-vons  ? 
Je  m'en  irai  bient^t 
Tout  a  rheuro. 
n  s'en  ira  tout  k  l*heare. 
Nous  nous  en  irons  domain. 
lis  s'en  iront  demaiu. 
Tu  t'en  iras  sur  le  champ. 


WhefL 


I  Loraque,  (conjunction.) 


To  become.  * 
What  will  become  of  you  if  you  lose 

your  money  ? 
I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 

me. 
What  will  become  of  him  ? 
What  will  become  oftuf 
What  will  become  of  them  ? 
I  do  not  know  what  wUl  become  of 

them. 


Devenir  *  2.     (Lesson  XLIV.) 

t  Que  deviendrez-ootM  si  vons  percei 

votre  argent? 
t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  queje  devieudrai. 

t  Que  deviendra-t-t2  ? 

t  Que  deviendnms-noiM  ? 

t  Que  deviendront-i2«  ? 

t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu'iU  deviendront 


The  turn. 
My  turn. 
In  my  turn. 
In  hn  turn. 


Le  tour. 
Mon  tour. 
A  mon  tour. 
A  son  tour. 
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In  my  brother's  tom. 

Each  in  has  tmrn 
When  it  comes  to  your  turn. 
Oar  tmn  will  come. 


An  tour  de  mm  frtoe. 
Chacon  Ik  son  tonr. 
t  Quand  votre  torn*  viendni. 
t  Nous  aurons  notre  tour. 


To  take  a  torn,  (a  walk.)    5  F^ire  on  tour. 

(  Faire  un  tour  de  promenade. 

r  n  est  all^  faire  un  tour. 
He  is  gone  to  take  a  walk.         <  II  est  all^  faire  un  tour  de  prome- 

(      nade. 
To  walk  round  the  garden.  |  t  Faire  nn  tour  de  jardin. 


ToruTU 

I  run,  thou  runnest,  he  runs. 

Do  you  run  7 

I  do  run. 
Shall  or  will  you  run? 
I  shall  or  will  run. 

Behiud, 
Behind  him. 


A  Uow,  a  kick,  a  knock,  a  stab. 
A  clap,  a  slapk 
Have  you  given  that  man  a  blow  7 

I  have  given  him  one. 
A  blow  with  a  stick. 
A  kick,  (with  the  foot) 
A  blow  with  the  fist 
A  stab  of  a  knife. 
A  shot  or  the  report  of  a  gun. 
The  shot  of  a  pistol. 
A  glance  of  the  eye. 
A  clap  of  thunder. 


To  give  a  cut  with  a  knife. 

To  give  a  man  a  blow  with  a  stick. 

To  give  a  man  a  kidic,  <(with  the 

foot) 
To  give  a  man  a  blow  with  the  fist 


pfes. 


Cotirtr  *  2,  past  part  couru 

part  eoteranU 
Je  coors,  tn  cours,  il  court 
Courez-vous  7 
Je  cours. 

Couriez-vous  7    (See  Less.  XLVL) 
JecGurrak 


Derriire, 
Derrifere  Int 


•  Un  coup. 

Avez-vous  donn€  un  coup  k 

homme  7 
Je  lui  en  ai  donn^  un. 
Un  coup  de  b&ton. 
Un  coup  de  pied. 
Un  coup  de  poing. 
Un  coup  de  couteau. 
Un  coup  de  fusil. 
Un  coup  de  pistolet 
Un  coup  d'oeil. 
Un  coup  de  tonneixe. 


Donner  un  coup  de  eoutesu. 
Donner   un    coup   de  hkUm  k 

homme; 
Donnw    un    coop  de    pied   k 

httnme. 
Donner  un  coup   de  poing   k 
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To  puU,  to  draw. 

To  shoot,  to  fire. 
To  fire  a  gim. 
To  fire  a  pistol. 
To  fire  at  some  one. 

I  have  fired  at  that  bird. 

I  haye  fired  twice. 
I  have  fired  three  times. 
I  have  fired  several  tunes. 
How  many  times  have  yoa  fired? 

How  many  times  have  you  fired  at 

that  bird? 
I  have  fired  at  it  several  times. 
I  have  iieard  a  shot 
He  has  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol. 
We  have  heard  a  clap  of  thunder. 

The  fist. 


To  cast  an  eye  upon  some  one  or 

something. 
Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that 

book? 
I  have  cast  an  eye  upon  it 


Has  that  man  gone  away  ? 

He  has  gone  away. 

Have  your  brotberB  gone  away  ? 

They  have  gone  away. 

They  have  not  gone  away. 

Have  they  gone  away  ? 

They  were  not  willing  to  go  away. 


Ttrer  1. 

t  Tirer  un  coup  de  fusil. 

t  Tirer  un  coup  de  pistolet 

t  Tirer  un  coup  de  fusil  sor  quel- 

qu'un. 
t  J'ai   tir^   un  coup  de  fusil  k  cot 

oiseau. 
t  JPai  tir^  deux  coups  de  fusil, 
t  J*ai  t1r6  trois  coups  de  fusil, 
t  J'ai  th€  quelques  coups  de  fusil, 
t  Combien  de  coups  de  fusil  avez« 

vous  tir^? 
Combien  de  fois  atvet-vous  tir^  sur  cet 

oiseau? 
J'ai  tir^  plusieun  fois  sar  luL 
t  J'ai  entendtt  un  coop  de  fogii. 
t  U  a  entendu  un  coup  de  pistolet 
t  Mous  avons  entendu  un  coup  ^ 

tonnerre. 
Le  poing. 


Jeter  un  coup  <f  <BtZ  sur  ^uelqt^un 

ou  quelque  chose, 
Avez-vous  jet6  un  coup  d'«eil  sof  oe 

iivre? 
J'y  ai  jet^  uii  coup  d'oeil. 


Cet  homme  s'en  est-il  alM  ? 

n  s'en  est  all^ 

Ves  fir^res  s'en  sont-ils  all^7 

lis  s'en  sent  all^a. 

Us  ne  s'en  aont  pas  aU^ 

S'en  sont'ils  all^s  ? 

lis  n'ont  pas  voulu  s'en  alter. 


EXERCISES. 
148. 
Are  you  going  away  already  ? — I  am  not  going  yet. — ^When  wil 
that  man  go  away  1 — He  will  go  presently. — ^Will  you  go  away 
soon  1 — ^I  shall  go  away  next  Thursday. — ^Wnen  will  your  friends  go 
away  ? — They  will  go  away  next  month. — ^Wnen  wilt  thou  go  away  1 
— ^I  will  go  away   instantly. — ^Why  has  your  father  gone  away  bo 
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soon,  {si  tot  ?)— He  has  promised  his  friend  to  be  at  his  hoose  at  a 
quarter  to  nine,  so  that  he  went  away  early  in  order  to  keep  what  he 
has  promised.— When  shall  we  go  away  1— We  shall  go  away  to- 
morrow.—ShaU  we  start  early  1— We  shall  start  at  five  o'clock  in^ 
the  morning.— When  will  you  go  away  ?— I  shall  go  away  as  soon  as 
I  have  done  writmg;— When  will  your  children  go  away  1— They 
will  go  as  soon  as  they  have  done  their  exercises.— Will  you  go 
when  (lorsque)  I  shall  go  ?— I  shall  go  away  when  you  go,  (quand 
vous  vous  en  irez,)—Wm  our  neighbors  soon  go  away  ?— They  wiU 
go  away  when  they  have  done  speaking.- What  will  become  of  year 
son  if  he  does  not  study  ?— If  he  does  not  study  he  will  learn  nothing. 
—What  will  become  of  you  if  you  lose  your  money  ?— I  do  not  know 
what  will  become  of  me. — ^What  will  become  of  your  friend  if  he 
loses  his  pocket-book  ? — ^I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  him  if 
he  loses  it.— What  has  become  of  your  son  ? — ^I  do  not  know  what 
has  become  of  him. — Has  he  enlisted  ? — He  has  not  enlisted. — ^What 
will  become  of  us  if  oar  friends  go  away  ? — ^I  do  not  know  what  will 
become  of  us  if  they  go  avray.-^What  has  become  of  your  relations  t 
—They  have  gone  away. 

149. 

Do  you  intend  baying  a  horse  ? — ^I  cannot  buy  one,  for  I  have  not 
yet  received  my  money. — ^Must  I  go  to  the  theatre  ? — ^You  most  not 
go  thither,  for  it  is  very  bad  weather. — ^Why  do  you  not  go  to  my 
brother  ? — ^It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  to  him,  for  I  cannot  yet  pay  him 
what  I  owe  him. — Why  does  your  servant  give  that  man  a  cut  with 
his  knife  t — He  gives  him  a  cut,  because  the  man  has  given  him  a 
blow  with  the  fist. — ^Which  of  these  two  pupils  begins  to  speak  1-^ 
The  one  who  is  studious  begins  to  speak. — What  does  the  otiier  do 
who  is  not  so  1 — He  also  begins  to  speak,  but  he  knows  neither  how 
to  write  nor  to  read. — Does  he  not  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He 
does  not  listen  to  it,  if  I  do  not  give  him  a  beating,  (de  coups.) — 
Why  do  those  children  not  work  ? — Their  master  has  given  them 
blows  with  his  fist,  so  that  they  will  not  work. — ^Why  has  he  given 
them  blows  with  his  fist  ? — Because  they  have  been  disobedient. — 
Have  you  fired  a  gun  ? — ^I  have  fired  three  times. — ^At  what  did  you 
fire  1—1  fired  at  a  bird. — ^Have  you  fired  a  gun  at  that  man  ? — ^I 
have  fired  a  pistol  at  him. — ^Why  have  you  fired  a  pistol  at  him  ? — 
Because  he  has  given  me  a  stab  with  his  knife. — How  many  times 
have  you  fired  at  that  bird  ^ — I  have  fired  at  it  twice. — Have  you 
killed  it  1 — ^I  have  killed  it  at  the  second  shot,  {au  deuxihne  coup,) 
Have  you  kifled  that  bird  at  the  first  shot,  {du  premier  coup  t) — ^I 
have  killed  him  at  the  fourth,  (du  quatrihne,) — ^Do  yon  fire  at  the 
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birds  which  you  see  upon  the  trees,  or  at  those  which*  you  see  in  the 
gardens  ? — I  fire  neither  at  those  which  I  see  upon  the  trees  nor  at 
those  which  I  see  ia  the  gardens,  but  at  those  which  I  perceive  on 
the  castle  behind  the  wood. 

150. 
.  How  many  times  hare  the  enemies  fired  at  us  ? — They  have  fired 
at  us  several  times. — Have  they  killed  any  onel — They  have  killed 
no  one. — Have  you  a  wish  to  fire  at  that  bird  ? — I  have  a  desire  to 
fire  at  it. — ^Why  do  you  not  fire  at  those  birds  1 — I  cannot,  for  I  have 
a  sore  finger. — ^When  did  the  captain  firel — He  fired  when  his 
soldiers  fired. — How  many  birds  have  you  shot  at  ? — I  have  shot  at 
all  that  I  Have  perceived,  but  I  have  killed  none,  because  my  gun  is 
good  for  nothing. — ^Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  man  t — ^I  have 
cast  an  eye  upon  him. — H^a  he  seen  you  1 — He  has  not  seen  me,  for 
he  has  sore  eyes. — Have  you  drunk  of  that  wine  ? — I  have  drunk  of 
it,  and  it  has  done  me  good. — ^What  have  you  done  with  my  book  % 
— ^I  have  put  it  upon  your  trunk. — Am  I  to  answer  you  ? — ^You  will 
answer  me  when  it  comes  to  your  turn. — ^Is  it  (est-ce)  my  brother's 
turn  ? — ^When  it  comes  to  his  turn  I  shall  ask  him,  for — each  in  his 
turn. — Have  you  taken  a  walk  this  morning  1 — ^I  have  taken  a  walk 
round  the  garden. — ^Where  is  your  uncle  gone  to  1 — He  is  gone  to 
take  a  walk. — ^Why  do  you  run  ? — I  run  because  I  see  my  best 
friend. — ^Who  runs  behind  us  1 — Our  dog  runs  behind  us. — ^Do  you 
perceive  that  bird  1 — ^I  perceive  it  behind  the  tree. — ^Why  have  your 
brothers  gone  av^y  ? — ^They  have  gone  away,  because  they  did  not 
wish  to  be  seen  by  the  man  whose  dog  they  have  killed.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXIV.) 
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To  hear  of. 
Have  you  heard  of  your  brother  ? 

I  have  heard  oi  him. 

Is  it  long  ance  yon  breakfasted  7 

How  long  is  it  since  you  breakfasted  7 


Entendre  parler. 

t  Avez-vous  enteudu  parler  de  votre 

fi*re7 
t  J'en  ai  entendu  pailer. 
t  Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que  vous  avez 

d^jeun^  7 
t  Combien  de  temps  y  a-t-il  que  vous 

avez  d^jeun^  7 

Oht,  A.  The  impeisonal  ilya  cannot  be  rendered  into  English  by  there  it, 
there  are,  when  it  is  used  m  lepiy  to  the  question:  How  long  ieit  emee? 

17* 
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It  is  not  long  sinoe  I  breakfasted. 

It  is  a  |rreat  while  since. 
It  is  a  siiort  time  since. 
How  long  is  it  since  you  heard  of 
your  brother  ? 

It  is  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him.        ^ 


tn  n*y  A  pas  long-temps  qoe  j'ai 

d^jeun^. 

t  D  y  a  trto  l^ng-temps  que. 

t  II  y  a  peu  de  temps  que. 

t  Combien  do  temps  y  a-t-il  que  ^oua 
avez  entendu  parler  de  votre  frfere  ? 

t  II  y  a  un  an  que  j'ai  entendu  par- 
ler de  lui. 

t  II  y  a  un  an  que  j*en  ai  entendu 
parler. 


It  is  only  a  year  since. 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since. 


t  II  n*y  a  qu'un  an  que. 
I  t  li  y  a  plus  cTun  an  que. 


Obs.  B,    Thauy  before  a'  cardinal  number,  is  rendered  by  de. 


More  than  nine. 

More  than  twenty  times. 

It  is  hardly  six  months  since. 

A  few  hours  ago. 

Half  an  hour  ago. 

Two  years  ago. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  ago. 

A  fortnight  ago. 

A  fortnight 

Have  you  been  long  in  France  ? 


Plus  de  neuf. 

Plus  de  vingt  fois. 

t  II  y  a  it  peine  six  mois  que. 

t  II  y  a  quelques  heures. 

t  U  y  a  une  demi-heure. 

t  II  y  a  deux  ans. 

t  II  y  a  deux  heures  et  demie,  (see 

Note  2,  Lesson  XIX.) 
t  II  y  a  quinze  jours, 
t  Quinze  jours.* 


t  Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que  vous  6tes  en 
France  ? 


0&9.  C.  In  English  the  state  of  existence  or  of  action,  when  in  its  dnra- 
Uon,  is  always  expressed  in  the  preteiperfect  tense,  while  in  French  it  is 
expressed  by  the  present  tense. 

He  has  been  in  Paris  these  three 

years. 
I  have  been  living  here  these  two 

years. 

Oba.  D.    De  temps  is  often  not  expressed,  but  understood.    Ex. 


H  y  a  trois  ans  qu'il  est  h,  Paris. 
II  y  a  deux  ans  que  je  demeure  ici. 


How  long  have  you  had  that  horse? 
I  have  had  it  these  five  years. 


Combien  y  a-t-il  que  vous  avez  ce 
cheval?  (Instead  of  combien  de 
temps  y  a-t-il.) 

II  y  a  cinq  ans  que  je  Tai. 


^  Literally,  fifteen  days. 
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tn 


How  long,  (anoe  when  7) 
How  long  has  he  been  heret 
These  three  days.' 
Tliis  month. 
I  have  seen  him  more  than  twenty 

times. 
It  is  six  months  sinoe  I  spoke  to  him. 

Ohs,  E.   When  que  means  depvM  que,  Uy  a  must  be  followed  by  the 
negatfve  it^.    In^^stich  instances -the  English  nse  no  negative. 


Depnisqnandt 

Dejmis  quand  est-il  iei  f 

Depnis  treis  jooia. 

Depais  nn  mois. 

Je  I'ai  vu  plus  de  vingt  fbis. 

U  y  a  six  mois  qne  je  fi«  Ini  ai  parl^. 


Since  I  saw  you  it  has  rained  very 

often. 
It  is  move  than:  m  year  akioe  I  heard 

of  him. 


Depuis  que  je  ne  vous  ai  vu  il  a  plu 

trte-souvent 
II  y  a  plus  d'un  an  que  je  n^en  ai  ea- 

tendu  parler. 


Fentr  *  2  de. 

t  Je  viens  de  voir  votre  Ir^ie. 


TohanejusU 
I  Yiwre  just  seen  your  brother.  ^ 

Ohw.  F.   To  express  an  action  recently  past,  we  often  make  nse  of  the 
verb  temr  *  immediately  foIh»wed  by  the  preposition  de,  and  the  infinitive. 


He  has  just  done  writing. 

The  men  have  just  arrived. 

Has  that  man  been  waiting  long? 

He  has  but  just  come. 

To  do  on^o  hest, 
I  vnU  do  my  best 
He  will  do  liis  best 


t  D  vient  d'^crire. 

t  Les  hommes  viennent  d*arriver. 

t  Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que  cet  homma 

attend? 
t  II  ne  fait  qne  d'aniver. 


t  Faire  de  eon  mieux. 
t  Je  ferai  de  mon  mieux. 
t  II  fera  de  son  mieux. 


To  spend  money. 
How  much  have  you  spent  to-4ay  ? 

He  has  fifty  «iowns  a  month  to  live 
upon. 


Depeneer  1. 

Combien  avez-vous  d^pens^  aujour- 

d'huit 
II  a  cinquante  ^ens  par  mois  k  d4- 

penser. 


Have  the  horses  been  found? 


Les  chevanx  ont-ils  6i6  irouv68  ? 


O"  The  passive  participle  agrees  with  the  nominative  in  number ;  tliat  is^ 
when  the  nominative  is  plural,  the  pailiciple  takes  an  & 


They  have  been  found. 

Where?  When? 
Tlie  men  have  been  seen. 
Our  children  have  been  pmised  and 


Hb  ont  6i6  trouv^s. 

Oti?  Quand? 

Les  hommes  ont  6t6  vu». 

Nos  enfants  ont  6i6  lon^«  et 
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rewarded,  because  they  have  been 

good  and  studious. 
By  whom  have  they  been  rewarded? 
By  whom  have  we  been  blamed  7 


pens^,  parce  qu'lls  ont  M  ngea  et 

asuduB. 
De  qui  ont-ils  ^t6  r6oompena^7 
De  qui  avoDB-nons  €iA  U&m^? 


To  pass. 
Before. 


Passer  1. 
DevanU 


Oh».  O.   Before  is  expressed  in  French  by  avant  when  it  denotes  pfioiity» 
(see  Lesson  XXVIII.,)  and  by  devant,  when  it  signifies  in  presence  o£    ESsl 


To  pass  before  some  one. 
To  pass  before  a  place. 
A  place. 
I  have  passed  l)efore  the  theatre. 
He  has  passed  before  me. 


To  spend  time  in  aomething. 
What  do  you  spend  your  time  in  ? 
I  spend  my  time  in  studying. 
What  has  he  spent  his  time  in  7 
What  shall  we  spend  our  time  in  7 


To 


to  fail. 


The  merchant  has  failed  to  bring  the 

money. 
You  have  missed  your  turn. 
You  have  failed  to  come  to  me  this 

morning. 


To  he  good  for  something. 
Of  what  use  is  that  7 
It  is  good  for  nothing. 

The  good-for-nothing  fellow. 
Is  the  gun  which  you  have  bought  a 

good  one  7 
No,  it*is  worth  nothing,  (good  for 
nothing.) 


To  throw  away. 
Have  you  thrown  away  any  thing? 
I  have  not  thrown  away  any  thing. 


Passer  devant  quelqu'un. 
Passer  devant  un  endroit 
Un  endroit 

J'ai  pasB^  devant  le  th^tre. 
n  a  passd  devant  moL 


Passer  le  temps  d  quelque  chose. 
t  A  qnoi  passez-vous  le  temps  7 
t  Je  passe  le  temps  k  ^tudier. 
t  A  quoi  a-t-il  pass^  le  temps? 
t  A  quoi  passerons-nous  le  temps  7 


Manquer  1,  (takes  de  before  the  in- 
finitive.) 

Le  marchand  a  manqu^  d'apporter 
I'argent 

Vous  avez  manqu^  votre  tour. 

Vous  avez  manqu^  de  venir  chez 
moi  ce  matin. 


t  Eire  bon  d  qitelque  chose. 

t  A  quoi  cela  est-il  bon  7 

t  Cela  n'est  bon  k  rien. 

Le  vauiien. 

Le  fusil  que  vous  avez  achet^  est-il 

bon? 
Non,  il  ne  vaut  rien. 


Jeter  1,  (rejeter.) 

Avez-vous  jet^  quelque  chose? 

Je  n'ai  rien  jet& 
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EXERCISES. 

151. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  one  1 — ^I  have  not  heard  of  any  one,  for  I 
have  not  gone  out  this  morning. — Have  you  not  heard  of  the  man 
who  has  killed  a  soldier  1 — ^I  have  not  heard  of  him. — Have  you  heard 
of  my  brothers  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  them. — Of  whom  has  your 
cousin  heard  ? — He  has  heard  of  his  friend  who  is  gone  to  America. 
— Is  it  long  since  he  heard  of  him  ? — ^It  is  not  long  since  he  heard 
of  him. — How  long  is  it  1 — ^It  is  only  a  month. — Have  you  been  long 
in  Paris  ? — ^These'three  years. — Has  your  brother  been  long  in  Lon- 
don ? — He  has  been  there  these  ten  years. — How  long  is  it  since  you 
dined? — It  is  long  since  I  dined,  but  it  is  not  long  since  I  sup- 
ped.— How  long  is  it  since  you  supped  1 — It  is  half  an  hour. — How 
long  have  you  had  these  books  1 — I  have  had  them  these  three 
months. — How  long  is  it  since  your  cousin  set  out  1 — ^It  is  more  than 
a  year  since  he  set  out. — ^What  is  become  of  the  man  who  has  lent 
-you  money  1 — ^I  do  not  know  what  is  become  of  him,  for  it  is  a 
great  while  since  {que  je  ne)  I  saw  him. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  heard 
(que  vous  rCavez  entendu  parler)  of  the  soldier  who  gave  your  friend 
a  cut  with  the  knife  1 — It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him. 
— How  long  have  you  been  learning  French  1 — ^I  have  been  learning 
it  only  these  two  months. — Do  you  know  already  how  to  speak  it? — 
You  see  that  I  am  beginning  to  speak  it. — Have  the  children  of  the 
English  noblemen  been  learning  it  long  1 — ^They  have  been  learning 
it  these  three  years,  and  they  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak. — ^Why  do 
they  not  know  how  to  speak  it  1 — They  do  not  know  how  to  speak 
it,  because  they  are  learning  it  badly. — ^Why  do  they  not  learn  it 
well ! — They  have  not  a  good  master,  so  that  they  do  not  learn  it 
well. 

152. 
Is  it  long  since  you  saw  the  young  man  who  learned  Gennan  with 
(chez)  the  master  with  whom  we  learned  it  % — ^I  have  not  seen  him 
for  nearly  a  year. — How  long  is  it  since  that  child  ate  1 — It  ate  a  few 
minutes  ago. — How  long  is  it  since  those  children  drank  % — They 
drank  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. — How  long  has  your  friend  been  in 
Spain  ? — He  has  been  there  this  month. — How  often  have  you  seen 
the  king,  (le  roi  f) — I  saw  him  more  than  ten  times  when  I  was  in 
Paris.— When  did  you  meet  my  brother  1—1  met  him  a  fortnight  ago. 
—Where  did  you  meet  him  % — I  met  him  before  the  theatre.— rDid 
be  do  you  any  harm  1 — He  did  me  no  harm,  for  he  is  a  very  good 
boy, — ^Whcre  are  my  gloves  \ — They  {on)  hava  thrown  them  away 
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— Have  the  horses  been  found  1 — They  have  been  found. — Where 
have  they  been  found  1 — They  have  been  found  behind  the  wood,  on 
this  side  of  the  road. — Have  you  been  seen  by  anybody  ? — ^I  have 
been  seen  by  nobody. — ^Do  you  expect  any  one  1 — ^I  expect  my  cousin 
the  captain. — Have  you  not  seen  him  ? — ^I  have  seen  him  this  morn- 
ing ;  he  has  passed  before  my  wareliouse. — ^What  does  this  young 
man  wait  for  1 — He  waits  for  money. — ^Art  thou  waiting  for  any 
thing  ? — ^I  am  waiting  for  my  book. — ^Is  this  young  man  waiting  for 
his  money  1 — He  is  waiting  for  it. — Has  the  king  passed  here,  (par 
ici  ?) — ^He  has  not  passed  here,  (par  ici,)  but  before  the  theatre.— 
Has  he  not  passed  before  the  castie  1 — He  has  passed  there,  but  I 
have  not  seen  him. 

153. 

What  do  you  spend  your  time  in  1 — ^I  spend  my  time  in  studying. 
— ^What  does  your  brother  spend  his  time  in  1 — He  spends  his  time 
in  reading  and  playing. — Does  this  man  spend  his  time  in  working  t 
— He  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow ;  he  spends  his  time  in  drinking 
and  playinff. — ^What  do  your  children  spend  their  time  in  1 — ^They 
spend  their  time  in  learning. — Can  you  pay  me  what  you  owe  me  1 
— ^I  cannot  pay  it  you,  for  the  merchant  has  failed  to  bring  me  my 
money. — Why  have  you  breakfasted  without  mel — ^You  failed  to 
come  at  nine  o^clock,  so  that  we  have  breakfasted  without  you. — Has 
the  merchant  brought  you  the  gloves  which  you  bought  at  his  house, 
(chez  lui  ?) — He  has  failed  to  bring  them  to  me. — Has  he  sold  them  to 
you  on  credit  ? — He  has  sold  them  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  for  cash. — 
Do  you  know  those  men  1 — ^I  do  not  know  them  ;  but  I  believe  that 
they  are  (ce  sont)  good-for-nothing  fellows,  for  they  spend  their  time 
in  playing. — ^Why  did  you  fail  to  come  to  my  father  this  morning  ? — 
The  tailor  did  not  bring  me  the  coat  which  he  promised  me,  so  that 
I  could  not  go  to  him. — ^Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  spoken  to  you  ? 
— He  is  a  merchant. — What  has  the  shoemaker  just  brought  1 — He 
has  brought  the  shoes  which  he  has  made  us. — ^Who  are  the  men 
that  have  just  arrived  ? — They  are  Russians. — ^Where  did  your  uncle 
dine  yesterday  ? — He  dined  at  home. — How  much  did  he  spend  1 — 
He  spent  five  francs. — How  much  has  he  a  month  to  live  upon  1— 
He  has  two  hundred  francs  a  month  to  live  upon. — ^Do  you  throw 
your  hat  away  1 — I  do  not  throw  it  away,  for  it  fits  me  very  well. — 
How  much  have  you  spent  to-day  ?-^I  have  not  spent  much ;  I  have 
spent  only  two  francs. — ^Do  you  spend  every  day  as  much  as  thati — 
I  sometimes  spend  more  than  tiiat. — ^a8  that  man  been  waiting 
long  ? — "Ae  has  but  just  come.<— What  does  he  wish  1 — ^He  wishes  to 
speak  to  you. — ^Are  yon  willing  to  do  that  1 — I  am  willing  to  do  ik-— 
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Shall  yoa  be  Me  (Lesaea  XLYI.)  to  do  k  wt^  %^l  wiH  do  my  best 
— Wm  this  man  be  ableto  do  that !— He  wiU  be  able  to  do  it,  for  he 
will  do  fail  beet. 


FIFTIETH  LESSON. —Cinquantiime  Lefon 


Far, 

Hov>  for,  (meaning  what  distance  ?) 


Loin, 

QueUe  distance  ? 


Obs,  The  impensooal  ilya  cannot  be  rendered  into  English  by  there  is, 
there  are,  when  it  is  used  in  reply  to  the  question,  Hoto  far  ?  QueUe  dis- 
tance ? 


liow  £tr  is  it  from  here  to  Paris  ? 
Is  it  far  Izom  here  to  Paris  ? 
It  is  far. 
It  is  not  far. 
How  many  miles  is  it  ? 
It  is  twenty  miles^ 

A  mile. 
It  is  almost  two  hundred  miles  from 

here  to  Paris. 
It  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from 
Berlin  to  Vienna. 


Quelle  distance  y  a-t-il  dTiei  h  Paris ' 

Y  a-t-il  loin  d'ici  ii  Paris  ? 

II  y  a  loin. 

II  n'y  a  pas  loin. 

Combieu  de  milles  y  a-t-il  ? 

II  y  a  vingt  milles. 

Un  mille. 

II  y  aprte  de  deux  cents  miMes  dlei  h 

Paris. 
II  y  a  environ  cent  milles  do  Berlin  i 

Vienne. 


From. 
From  Venice. 
From  London. 
I  jjm  from  Paris. 
What  6<>aBtryman  are  you  ? 
Are  you  from  France  ? 
I  am. 

•   The  Parisian- 
He  is  a  Paristau,  (from  Paris  ) 
The  king. 
The  philosopher. 
The  preceptor,  the  tutor. 
The  professor. 
The  landlord,  the  innkeeper 


Are  you  an  Englishman  ? 
Whence  do  you  come  ? 
I  come  from  Pari& 


De. 

De  Venise. 

De  Londres. 
!  Je  suis  de  Paris. 

t  De  quel  pays  dtes-Toa>7 

^tes-vous  de  France  7 

J'en  suis. 

Le  Parisien. 

t  II  est  Parisien. 

Le  roi. 

Le  philosophe. 

Le  pr^cepteur. 

Le  professeur. 
'L'aubergiste. 


^tes-vous  Anglais? 
D'oti  venez-vous  ? 
Je  yiens  de  Paris* 
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T9fyi  to  run  awof. 

I  mn  away»  thou  miinest  away,  he 

mnsaway. 
Why  do  you  fly? 
I  fly  because  I  am  afraid. 


To 
1  BflBure  yon  that  he  is  anived. 

To  kear. 

Have  you  heard  nothing  new  7 
I  have  heard  nothing  new. 


To  happen. 
The  happinesB,  fortune. 
The  unhappinesB,  misfortune. 

A  great  misfortune  has  happened. 

He  has  met  with  a  great  misfortune. 

What  has  happened  to  you  ? 

Nothing  has  happened  to  me. 

I  have  met  with  your  brother. 


The  poor  man. 

I  have  cut  his  finger. 
Vou  have  broken  the  man*s  neck. 
To  pity, 

[  pity,  thou  pitiest,  he  pities. 

Do  you  pity  that  man  7 

[  pity  him  with  all  my  heart. 

With  all  my  heart. 

To  complain. 
Do  y<m  eomplam  7 
(  do  not  complaui. 
Do  you  complain  of  my  friend  7 
[  do  complain  of  him. 
I  do  not  complain  of  him. 


STenfiiir  *  3 ;   pns.  part,  fufmii ; 

past  part.  >««. 
Je  m*enftiis,  tu  t'enfois*  il  s'enfnit 

Ponrquoi  yous  enfayez-vous  7 
Je  m'enfuis  pazce  que  j'ai  peur. 


I  Asowerl, 

I  Je  yous  assure  qu'il  est  arriv^. 


t  Apprendre  *,  (is  conjugated  like 
its  primitive  prendre  *>  IjesBon 
XXXIV.) 

tN'avez-vous  rien  appris  de  nou- 
veau7 

t  Je  n'ai  rien  appris  de  nouveau. 


Arriver  1. 

Le  bonheur. 

Le  malheur. 

II  est  arriv^  un  grand  malheur. 

t  II  lui  est  arriv^  un  grand  malheur. 

Que  voos  est-il  arriv^  7 

II  ne  m'est  rien  arriv^. 

J'ai  rencontr€  votre  fr^re. 


Le  pauvre  homme.    (See  Note  1, 

Lesson  XXVI.) 
t  Je  lui  ai  coup€  le  doigt 
t  Vous  avez  cass6  le  cou  li  lliomme. 
Plaindre*4i  ymo. pait pUtigwaU ; 

past  part  plaint, 
Je  plams,  tu  plams,  il  plamt 
Flaignez-vous  cet  honmie7 
Je  le  plains  de  tout  mon  coBur. 
t  De  tout  mon  coeur. 


'  f  Se  plaindre  *  ^ 
I  t  Vous  plaignez-vous  7 
;  t  Je  ne  me  plains  pas. 
I  Vons  plaignez-vous  de  men  ami  7 
I  Je  m'en  plains. 
Je  ne  m'en  plains  pas. 
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Todmrt. 

To  spoU,  to  damage. 

To  oerve,  to  wait  upon. 


Dost  thou  wait  upon,  (sorye  7) 
I  do  wait  upon,  (I  aenre.) 
He  waita  upon,  (he  aerrea.)         * 
Do  you  wait  upon,  (do  you  aerve  ?) 
To  aerve  some  one,  to  wait  upon 

aome  one. 
Haa  he  been  in  your  aenrice  7 
Haa  he  aenred  you  ? 

How  long  haa  he  been  in  your  aer-  ^  \ 


The  aervice 


Tooffei 


\ 


Oferl. 

Qaterl, 

Seroir  *  3  ;  prea.  part,  aef  aajii  ;  paat 

part  oervL 
Seri-tn? 
Jeaeia. 
Uaert 
Serrez-Toua? 
Servir  quelqu*un. 

A-t-il  M  t  yotre  aervice  7 

Youa  a-t-il  aervi  7 

t  Combien  y  a-t-il  qu'il  youa  aert  t 

tCombien  y  a-t-il  qu'il  eat  i.  yotM 

aervice  7 
Le  service. 


Do  yon  offer  7 
I  do  oflbr. 
Thou  ofiereat 
He  offera. 


Tp  confide,  to  truot  with,  to  intruet. 
Do  you  truat  me  with  your  money  ? 
I  do  truat  you  with  it 
I  have  mtruated  that  man  with  a  ae- 
eret 

The  aecret 
To  keep  any  thing  aecret 
1  have  kept  it  aecret 


Offirir  *  2 ;  prea.  part  offrant;  paat 

part  offerU 
Ofirez-voua  7 
J'offie. 
Tuoffirea. 
II  offie. 


Confix  1. 

Me  confiez-vooa  votre  argent? 

Je  vous  le  confie. 

J'ai  confix  un  secret  h  eet  homma. 

Le  aecret 

t  Garder  le  secret  de  qnelque  choaa. 

t  J*6n  ai  gard^  le  aecret 


To  take  care  of  aomething. 

Do  you  take  care  of  your  clothea  7 

I  do  take  care  of  them. 

Will  you  take  care  of  my  horse  ? 

I  wiU  take  care  of  it 

To  leave. 

To  equander,  to  dissipate. 
He  haa  squandered  all  hia  wealth. 


„  >  de  quelqu 


Avoir  *  Boin,     ,  ,         ,         , 
Prendre*  win,  ^ '••'»•''"•  "*^ 
Avez-voua  aoin  de  voa  habita  7 
J'en  ai  soin 
Voulez-vous  prendre   aoin  de 

cheval  ? 
Je  veux  en  prendre  aoin. 
Laiseer  1, 
Dissiper  1. 
II  a  dissip^  tout  aon  bian. 
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To  hinder,  to  preveuL    i  Empieker  1,  (takes  de  befom  the 
To  keep  from,  (      iufiiiitive) 

Vou  hinder  me  from  sleeping.  |  t  Vous  m*emp§ciiez  de  donnir. 


To  parchaae. 

What  have  you  purchased  to-day  1 

I  have  purchased  two  handkerchiefs. 

Have  you  purchased  any  thing  to- 
day? 


^  Faire  emph 
<  takes  de  I 
\  Faire  des  ei 


Faire  emplette,  (a  femiuiue  nouu ; 
before  the  substantive.) 
empiettes. 
t  De  quoi  avez-vous   fait    emplette 

aujourd'hui  ? 
tJ'ai  fait   emplette  de  deux    mou- 

choirs. 
Avez-vous    fait    des   empiettes    au- 
jourd'hui ?. 


Most,  lovely,  charming. 

Admirably. 
That  hat  fits  you  admirably. 
That  coat  fits  him  very  well. 

It  is  charming. 


Charmant,  (an  adjective,)  tr^s-bien 

extrfimement  bien,  (adverbs.) 
A  merveiiie,  (an  adverb.) 
Ce  chapeau  vous  va  k  merveilie. 
Get  habit  lui  va  tr^s-bien. 
Cost  charmant 


EXERCISES. 

164. 

How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  London  ? — ^It  is  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  from  Paris  to  London. — ^Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin  T — It  is 
far. — ^Ib  it  far  from  here  to  Vienna  ? — ^It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  here  to  Vienna. — ^Is  it  farther  from  Paris  to  Blois  than 
from  Origans  to  Paris  ? — ^It  is  farther  from  Orleans  to  Paris  than 
from  Paris  to  Blois.— ^How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  Berlin  I — It  is  al- 
most a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Paris  to  Berlin. — Do  you  in- 
tend to  go  to  Paris  soon  ^ — ^I  intend  to  go  thither  soon. — ^Why  do 
you  wish  to  go  this  time,  {cette  fois  ?) — ^In  order  to  buy  good  books 
and  good  gloves  there,  and  to  see  my  good  friends. — ^Is  it  long  since 
you  were  there  t — It  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  was  there. — Do  you 
not  go  to  Italy  this  year,  {cette  annee  ?) — I  do  not  go  thither,  for  it 
is  too  far  from  here  to  Italy. — ^Who  are  the  men  that  have  just  ar- 
rived 1 — ^They  are  philosophers. — Of  what  country  are  they  t — They 
are  from  London. — ^Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  started  ? — He  is  an 
Englishman,  who  has  squandered  away  {dissipe)  all  his  fortune  {tout 
son  bien)  in  France. — ^What  countryman  are  you  1 — ^I  am  a  Sjpan- 
iard,  and  my  friend  is  an  Italian. — ^Are  you  from  Tours  ? — ^No,  I  am 
a  Parisian. — How  much  money  have  your  children  spent  to-day  ? — 
They  have  spent  but  little ;  they  have  spent  but  one  crown.-<-Where 
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did  yoa  dine  yesterday  t — I  dined  at  the  irnikeeper^s.-^DId  yon  spend 
mnch  1 — ^I  spent  a  crown  and  a  half. — Has  the  king  passed  here 
(par  id  f) — He  has  not  passed  here,  but  before  the  theatre.— Have 
yon  seen  him  ? — ^I  have  seen  him. — Is  it  the  first  time  (/a  premiire 
fais  que)  you  have  seen  him  ^-^It  is  not  the  first  time,  for  I  have 
seen  him  more  than  twenty  times. 

155. 

Why  does  that  man  run  away  ? — He  runs  away,  because  he  is 
afraid. — Why  do  you  run  away  ? — ^I  run  away  because  I  am  afraid. 
— Of  whom  are  you  afraid  1  (Lesson  XLIII.) — I  am  afraid  of  the 
man  who  does  not  love  me. — ^Is  he  your  enemy  1 — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  (*'*/)  is  my  enemy ;  but  I  fear  all  those  who  do  not  love 
me,  for  if  they  do  me  no  harm,  they  will  do  me  no  good. — Do  you 
fear  my  cousin  1 — ^I  do  not  fear  him,  for  he  has  never  done  anybody 
harm. — You  are  in  the  wrong  to  run  away  before  that  man,  for  I  as- 
sure you  that  he  is  {que  c^est)  a  veqr  good  man,  (brave  homme^)  who 
^has  never  done  harm  to  any  one. — Of  whom  has  your  brother  heard  ? 
■—He  has  heard  of  a  man  to  whom  a  misfortune  has  happened. — 
Why  have  your  scholars  not  done  their  exercises  ? — ^I  assure  you 
that  they  have  done  them,  and  you  are  mistaken  if  you  believe  that 
they  have  not  done  them. — ^What  have  you  done  with  my  book  1—1 
assure  you  that  I  have  not  seen  it. — Has  your  son  had  my  knives  1 
— He  assures  me  that  he  has  not  had  them. — Has  your  uncle  arrived 
ahready  ? — He  has  not  arrived  yet. — ^Will  you  wait  till  he  returns  1 — 
I  cannot  wait,  for  I  have  a  good  deal  (heaucoup)  to  do. — Have  yoa 
not  heard  any  thing  new  1 — I  have  heard  nothing  new. — Has  the 
king  arrived  1 — They  say  that  he  has  arrived. — ^What  has  happened 
to  you  1 — A  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  me. — What,  {lequel  ?) 
—1  have  met  with  my  greatest  enemy,  who  has  given  me  a  blow 
with  a  stick. — Then  I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart. — ^Why  do  you  pity 
that  man  ? — ^I  pity  him  because  you  have  broken  his  neck.-— Why  do 
you  complain  of  my  friend  1 — I  complain  of  him  because  he  has  cut 
my  finger. — Does  that  man  serve  you  well  1 — He  does  serve  rre 
well,  but  he  spends  too  much. — Are  you  willing  to  take  this  servant  1 
—I  am  willing  to  take  him,  if  he  will  serve  me. — Can  I  take  that 
servant  1 — You  can  take  him,  for  he  has  served  me  very  well. — How 
long  is  it  since  he  is  out  of  {hors  de)  your  service  1 — It  is  but  two 
months  since. — Has  he  served  you  long  T — He  has  served  me  for 
{pendant)  six  years. 

156. 
Do  you  offer  me  any  thing  1—1  have  nothing  to  (a)  offer  you. — 
What  does  my  friend  offer  you  1— He  offers  me  a  book. — Have  the 
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Parisians  offered  you  any  thing  1 — ^They  have  offered  me  wine,  bread, 
and  good  beef. — ^Why  do  you  pity  our  neighbor  ] — ^I  pity  him,  be- 
cause he  has  trusted  a  merchant  of  (de)  Paris  with  his  money,  and 
the  man  {et  que  ^eluuci)  will  not  return  it  to  him. — ^Do  you  trust  this 
man  with  any  thing  ? — I  do  not  trust  him  with  any  thing. — Has  he 
already  kept  any  thing  from  you  1 — ^I  have  never  trusted  him  with 
any  thing,  so  that^he  has  never  kept  any  thing  from  me. — Will  you 
trust  my  father  with  your  money  ] — I  will  trust  him  with  it. — ^With 
what  secret  has  my  son  intrusted  you  1 — I  cannot  intrust  you  with 
that  with  which  he  has  intrusted  me,  for  he  has  desired  me  {m*aprie) 
to  keep  it  secret. — ^Whom  do  you  intrust  with  your  secrets  1 — ^I  in- 
trust nobody  with  them,  so  that  nobody  knows  them. — Has  your 
brother  been  rewarded  ] — He  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  punished  ; 
but  I  beg  you  (prier)  to  keep  it  secret,  for  no  one  knows  it. — ^What 
has  happened  to  him  1 — I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  him,  if 
you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret.  Do  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  se- 
cret 1 — I  do  promise  you,  for  I  plly  hira  with  all  my  heart. — ^Will  you 
take  care  of  my  clothes  ] — ^I  will  take  care  of  them. — Are  you  taking* 
care  of  the  book  which  I  lent  you  1 — I  am  taking  care  of  it. — ^Who 
will  take  care  of  my  servant  1 — The  landlord  will  take  care  of  him. 
— Po  you  throw  away  your  hat  1 — ^I  do  not  throw  it  away,  for  it  fits 
me  admirably. — Does  your  friend  sell  his  coat  T — He  does  not  sell  it 
for  it  fits  him  most  beautifully. — ^Who  has  spoiled  my  book  1 — No  one 
has  spoiled  it,  because  no  one  has  dared  to  touch  it,  (le  toucher,) 
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Le  moude  viendra-t-il  bient6t7 

Bieniot. 
Un  violon. 


Will  the  people  come  soon  ? 

Soorti  very  soon. 
A  violin. 

To  play  upon  the  violin.  }  _^  , 

To  play  the  violin.  \  ^  ^'"'*'  "*"  *"'»'""• 
Ohs.  When  a  musical  instrumenl  is  spoken  of,  the  verb  jouer,  to  play, 
governs  the  genitive,  but  the  dative  when  a  game  is  spoken  of.     Ex.  To 

play  at  cards,  jouer  aux  cartes ;  to  play  at  ciiess,  jouer  mix  echecs. 

The  harpsichord.  j  Le  clavecin. 

To  play  the  harpsichord.  ) 

To  play  upon  the  harpsichord.  \  ^  J**"*"^  ^"^  ^^*^««™- 

What  instrument  do  you  play?  |  t  De  quel  instrument  jouez-vousT 

To  touch.  1  Touehtr  1. 
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Near, 

Pres  de. 

Near  me. 

FMsdemol 

Near  them. 

FMsd'eux. 

Near  the  fire. 

Prte  da  fen. 

Near  the  trees. 

Prte.des  arbras. 

Near  going. 

Prte  d'aUer. 

Where  do  you  Uve? 

Ot  demeorezoTonsT 

I  Ihre  near  the  castle. 

Je  demeure  ]«te  do  ehUeaik 

What  are  yon  doing  near  the  fire? 

To  dance. 

Daruer  1. 

To  fall 

Tomber  I,  (takes  Ore  for  iti  anz. 

fliary.) 

To  drop,  (meaning  to  let  fall) 

Laiaaer  tomber. 

Has  he  dropped  any  thing  7 

A-t-il  laiss^  tomber  quelque  choieT 

He  has  not  dropped  any  thing. 

11  n'a  rien  laiss^  tomber. 

To  retain,  to  hold  back. 

Retenir  *  2,  (is  conjugated  like  te- 

ntr*,  LeBS.XTi.) 

To  approach,  to  draw  near. 

Do  yon  approach  the  fire  7 

I  do  approach  it 

To  approach,  to  have  access  to  one. 

He  is  a  man  difficult  of  access. 

I  go  away  (withdraw)  from  the  fire. 
To  withdraw  from. 
To  go  away  from, 
I  go  away  from  it 
Why  does  that  man  go  away  from 

the  fire? 
He  goes  away  from  it  becanse  hs  is 
not  cold. 


STapprocher  I,  (governs  the  geni- 
tive.) 

Vous  approchez-vous  du  fen? 

Je  m'en  approche. 

Approcher  quelqu'un, 

C'est  un  homme  qu'on  ne  pent  ap« 
procher. 

Je  m'^oigne  du  feu. 

|1  ST  eloigner  1,  (governs  the  genitive.) 

Je  m*en  ^loigne. 

Pourquoi  cet  homme  s'^loigne-t-il  dn 

feu? 
II  s'en  ^loigne  parce  qu'il  n'a  pas 

froid. 


To  reeoUeoi, 


Do  yoa  recollect  that? 

I  do  recollect  it 

Does  your  brother  reooUeet  that  ? 

He  does  recollect  it 

Do  yoa  leooUeot  the  wofdiT 


t  Se  rappeler  1,  (governs  the  accu- 
sative. See  Obs.  Less.  XXXIIL» 
on  the  doublmg  of  the  letter  I 
when  it  is  followed  by  «  mute.) 

VouB  rappelez-vous  cela? 

Je  me  le  rappelle. 

Votre  frfere  se  rappeUe-t-U  oelaT 

n  se  2e  rappelle. 

Vous  rappelez-vous  les  motel 
18* 
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I  do  racoHect  them. 
Have  y«a  recollected  the  words? 
I  have  recollected  them. 
I  have  not  recollected  them. 
Have  you  recoUeeted  them  7. 
Yon  have  recollected  them. 
Has  he  recollected  them  ? 
He  has  recollected  them. 
We  have  recollected  them. 
They  have  recollected  them. 


To  remember,  to  recollect 


Do  you  remember  that  man  ^ 
I  do  remember  htm. 
Do  yen  remember  tbat? 
I  do  remember  it. 
What  do  you  remember? 
I  remember  nothings. 

To  oil  down. 

Are  yon  ntting  down? 
I  am  sitting  down. 
Thoa  art  sitting'  down. 
He  is  sitting  down. 
I  shall  or  will  sit  down. 

He  sits  near  the  firs. 
He  is  sitting  near  the  fire. 


Je  me  les  rappelle. 

Vons  dtes-vous  rappel^  les  mots  7 

Je  me  les  suis  rappel^s. 

Je  ne  me  les  suis  pas  rappeJ^s. 

Vous  les  Mes-voos  rappel^? 

Vous  vons  les  6tes  rappel^ 

Se  les  est-il  rappel^? 

II  se  les  est  rappel^ 

Nous  nous  les  sommes  rappel^. 

Us  se  les  sent  rappel^s. 


Se  oouvenir*  2,  or 

Se  reesouvenir  *  2,  (govern  the  gen- 
itive ;  are  conjugated  like  venir  *, 
their  primitive,  Lessons  XXIV.  Sl 

.     XXXIV.) 

Vous  souvenez-vous  de  cet  homme  7 

Je  m'en  souviens. 

Vous  souvenez-vous  de  cela? 

Je  m*en  souviens. 

De  quoi  vous  souvenez-vous  T 

Je  ne  me  souviens  de  rien. 


t  S*a99eoir  *  ;  pree.  part  s'asseyani  ; 

past  part,  asais. 
Vous  asseyez-vous? 
Je  m'assieds. 
Tu  t'assieds. 
II  s'assied. 
Je  m'assi^rai,  or  je  m'asseienu.  (See 

Lesson  XLVI.) 

•  II  est  assis  pr^s  du  feu. 


To  like  better t  to  frefer. 
Do  you  like  to  stay  here  better  than 

going  out? 
I  like  staying  here  better  than  going 

out 
He  likes  to  play  better  than  to  study. 
Do  you  like  to  write  better  than  to 

speak? 
I  like  to  speak  better  than  to  write. 
Better  than. 


Aimer  mieux. 

Aimez-vous  mieux  rester  ici  qae  de 

sortir? 
J'aime  mieux  rester  ici  que  de  sortir. 

II  aime  mieux  jouer  que  d*6tndiar 
Aimez-vous  mieux  ^crire  que  de  par. 

ler? 
J'aime  mieux  parler  que  d'^nre 
Mieux~^ue  de. 
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He  likes  to  do  both. 

I  like  beef  better  than  mutton.     ^ 

Do  you  like  bread  better  than  cheese? 

I  like  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
I  like  tea  as  much  as  coffee. 

Just  as  much. 

Some  yeal. 

A  calf,  calves. 


U  aime  h  faire  I'nn  et  I'autie. 
J'aime  mienx  ie  bosaf  ^e  le  moaton. 
Aimez-yous  mieux  le  pain  que  le 

fromage  ? 
Je  n'aime  ni  I'un  iii  Tautre. 
J'aime  tout  autant  le  th6  que  le  caf^. 
Tout  autant 
Dn  veau. 
Un  yeau,  des  yeaux. 


^     Quick,  fast 
Slato,  slowly* 
Aloud. 
Does  your  master  speak  aloud? 
He  speaks  aloud. 

In  order  to  learn  French  one  must 
speak  aloud. 
(Quicker,  faaier. 
Not  90  quick,  lets  quick. 
As  fast  as  you. 
He  eats  quicker  than  I. 
Do  yon  learn  as  fast  as  I? 
I  learu  faster  than  yon. 
I  do  not  underrtand  you  because 
you  speak  too  fast 


Vite. 


To  sell  cheap^ 
To  seU  dear. 
Does  he  sell  cheap? 
He  does  not  sell  dear. 
Ho  has  sold  to  me  yery  dear. 

So, 
This  man  sells  every  thing  so  dear, 
that  one  cannot  buy  any  thing  of 
him. 
You  speak  so  fast  that  I  cannot  un- 
derstand you. 
To  buy  something  of  some  one. 
I  have  bought  it  of  him» 


Haul  or  a  haute  voix. 

Votre  maitre  parle-t-il  haut? 

II  parle  haut 

Pour  apprendre  le  fran9ais,  11  faut 

parlor  haut 
Plus  vite. 

Pas  si  vite,  mains  vite. 
Aussi  vite  que  yous. 
II  mange  plus  yite  que  moi. 
Apprenez-yous  aussi  vite  que  moi  ? 
J'apprends  plus  yIte  que  yous. 
Je  ne  yous  comprends  pas  parce  que 

yous  parlez  trop  ylte. 


Vendre  a  bon  marchi.    ' 
Vendre  cker. 
Vend-il  k  bon  marchi  ? 
II  ne  vend  pas  cher. 
n  m'a  yendu  fort  cher. 
Su 

Get  homme  vend  tout  si  cher,  qu'on 
ne  peut  rien  acheter  chez  lui. 

Yous  parlez  si  vite  que  je  ne  puis  yous 

coinprendre. 
Acheter  quelqac  chose  k  quelqu'uo. 
Je  le  lui  ai  achetd.* 


*  Acheter  d  quelqu^un  means  to  buy  of  or  fot  some  one.  Ex.  J*ai 
aebete  ee  eheval  d  votre  frire,  1  have  bought  that  horse  of  your  brother ; 
le.   Je  Vai aehete  de  lui,  I  have  bought  it  of  him.     Tai  aehete  un  g&teau 
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So  mueht  to  many. 
I  have  written  eo  many  notes  that  I 
eaiin(}t  write  any  more. 


Do  yoa  fear  to  go  out  7 
I  do  fear  to  go  out. 
To  run  away,  to  fly, 

DM  yon  run  away  ? 

I  did  not  run  away. 

Why  did  that  man  run  away  ? 

He  ran  away  because  he  was 

Who  has  run  away  ? 
He  has  run  away. 


afraid. 


Tant 

J'ai  ^erit  tant  de  billets,  que  je  ne 
pais  plus  en  Retire. 


Craignez-vouB  de  swtir? 

Je  crains  de  sortir. 

Se  tauter  1 ;  t^enfuir  *  2. 

(Lesson  L.) 
Vous  dtes-vous  sauv^7 
Je  ne  me  suis  pas  sauy^. 
Pourqnoi  cet  homme  s'est-il  sauv67 
U  s^est  sauY^  parce  qu'il  a  en  peur. 
,  Quis'e8tenfui7 
Quis'estsauv^7 
n  s^est  enfui. 
U  e'estsany^ 


EXERCISES. 
157. 
Do  you  play  the  violin  7 — I  do  not  play  the  violin,  but  the  harpsi' 
3hord. — Shall  we  have  a  ball  to-night? — ^We  shall  have  one. — ^At 
what  o^clock  1 — ^At  a  quarter  to  eleven. — What  o'clock  is  it  now  1 — 
It  is  almost  eleven,  and  the  people  will  soon  come. — ^What  instru- 
ment will  you  play  7 — ^I  shall  play  the  violin. — ^If  you  play  the  violin 
I  shall  pla,y  upon  the  harpsichord. — ^Are  there  to  be  {doit-il  y  avoir) 
a  great  many  people  at  our  ball  7 — There  is  to  be  a  great  many. — ^WiU 
you  dance  7 — I  shall  dance. — Will  your  children  dance  7 — They  will 
dance  if  they  please,  (si  cela  leur  convient,  or  si  cela  leur  plait,) — 
In  what  do  you  spend  your  time  in  this  country  7 — I  spend  my  time 
in  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  and  in  reading. — In  what  does  your 
cousin  divert  himself  7 — He  diverts  himself  in  playing  upon  the  vio- 
lin.— ^Does  any  one  dance  when  you  play  7 — A  great  many  people 
dance  when  I  play. — ^Who  7 — ^At  first  (d^ahord)  our  children,  then 
our  cousins,  at  last  our  neighbors. — Do  you  amuse  yourselves  7 — ^I 
assure  you  that  we  amuse  ourselves  very  much. — ^Whom  do  you 
pity  7 — ^I  pity  your  friend. — ^Why  dp  you  pity  him  7 — I  pity  him  be- 
cause he  is  ill. — Has  anybody  pitied  you  7 — Nobody  has  pitied  me, 
because  I  have  not  been  ill. — Do  you  offer  me  any  thing  7 — ^I  offer 


d  man  enfant,  I  have  bought  a  cake  for  my  child ;  i.  e.  Je  Vai  acheti  pomr 
hu,  I  have  bought  it  for  him. 
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yoa  »  fine  gun. — What  has  my  father  offered  yon ! — He  has  offered 
me  a  fine  book. — ^To  whom  have  you  offered  your  fine  horses  1 — ^I 
have  offered  them  to  the  English  captain. — ^Dost  thoa  offer  thy  pret- 
ty little  dog  to  these  children  ? — ^I  offer  it  to  them,  for  I  lore  them 
with  aU  my  heart. — ^Why  hare  yon  given  that  boy  a  blow  with  your 
fist  t — ^Because  he  hindered  me  from  sleeping. — ^Has  anybody  hin* 
dered  yon  from  writing  1 — ^Nobody  has  hindered  me  from  writing, 
bat  I  have  hindered  somebody  from  hnrting  your  eonsin. 

158. 

Have  you  dropped  any  thing  1 — ^I  have  dropped  nothing,  bat  my 
cousin  dropped  some  money. — ^Who  has  {Meked  it  up  1 — Some  men 
have  picked  it  up. — Was  it  returned  to  him,  {le  lui  a-t-on  rendu  ?)— 
It  was  returned  to  him,  for  those  who  picked  it  up  did  not  wish  to 
keep  it. — ^Is  it  cold  to-day  1 — ^It  is  very  cold.— Will  you  draw  near  the 
fire  1 — ^I  cannot  draw  near  it,  for  I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself.*— 
Why  does  your  friend  go  away  from  the  fire  1 — ^He  goes  away  from 
it  because  he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself.^ — ^Art  thou  coming  near  the 
fire  ? — I  am  coming  near  it,  because  I  am  very  odd. — Do  you  go 
away  from  the  fire  % — ^I  do  go  away  from  it.— Why  do  you  go  away 
from  it  ? — Because  I  am  not  cold. — Are  you  cold  or  warm? — I  am 
neither  cold  nor  warm. — Why  do  your  children  approach  the  fire  ? — 
They  approach  it  because  they  are  cold. — ^Is  anybody  cold  1 — Some- 
body is  cold. — ^Who  is  cold  ^ — ^The' little  boy,  whose  father  has  lent 
you  a  horse,  is  cold. — Why  does  he  not  warm  himself? — Because 
his  father  has  no  money  to  buy  wood. — ^Will  you  tell  him  to  come  tc 
me  to  warm  himself? — ^I  will  tell  him  so,  {le,) — ^Do  you  remember 
any  thing  ? — I  remember  nothing. — What  does  your  uncle  recollect  ? 
— ^He  recollects  what  you  have  promised  him. — ^What  have  I  prom- 
ised him  ? — ^You  have  promised  him  to  go  to  France  with  him  next 
winter. — ^I  intend  to  do  so,  if  it  is  not  too  cold. — ^Why  do  you  with- 
draw from  the  fire  ? — ^I  have  been  sitting  near  the  fire  this  hour  and 
a  half,  so  that  I  am  no  longer  cold. — ^Does  your  friend  not  like  to  sit 
near  the  fire  ? — ^He  likes,  on  the  contrary,  much  {beaucoup)  to  sit  near 
the  fire,  bat  only  when  he  is  cold. — ^May  one  approach  your  uncle  ? 
— One  may  approach  him,  for  he  receives  everybody. — ^Will  you 
sit  down  ? — ^I  will  sit  down. — ^Where  does  your  fiither  sit<down  ? — ^He 
sits  down  near  me. — ^Where  shall  I  sit  down  ? — You  may  sit  near  me. 
— ^Do  you  sit  down  near  the  fire  1-^1  do  not  sit  down  near  the  fire, 
for  I  am  afraid  of  being  too  warm.— Do  you  recollect  my  brother  1<^ 
I  do  recollect  him. 
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158. 
Do  your  parents  recollect  their  old  friends  1 — ^They  do  recollect 
them. — ^Do  yon  recollect  these  words  1 — ^I  do  not  recollect  them. 
-—Have  yon  recollected  that  ? — ^I  have  recollected  it. — ^Has  your  tin* 
ele  recollected  those  vrords  ? — ^He  has  recollected  them. — ^Have  I 
recollected  my  exercise? — ^You  have  recollected  it. — ^Have  yon 
recollected  yonr  exercises  1 — I  have  recollected  them,  for  I  have 
learned  them  by  heart ;  and  my  brothers  have  recollected  theirs,  be- 
cause they  have  learned  them  by  heart. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  saw 
your  friend  from  Paris? — I  saw  him  a  fortnight  ago. — Do  your 
scholars  like  to  learn  by  heart  T — They  do  not  like  to  learn  by  heart ; 
they  like  reading  and  writing  better  than  learning  by  heart. — ^Do  you 
Hke  cider  better  than  wine ! — ^I  like  wine  better  than  cider. — Does 
your  brother  like  to  play  ? — ^He  likes  to  study  better  than  to  play.— 
Do  you  -like  veal  better  than  mutton  ? — I  like  the  latter  better  than 
the  former. — ^Do  you  like  to  drink  better  than  to  eat  ? — ^I  like  to  eat 
better  than  to  drink ;  but  my  uncle  likes  to  drink  better  than  to  eat. 
— ^Does  the  Frenchman  like  fowl  better  than  fish  ? — He  likes  fish 
better  than  fowh — Do  you  like  to  write  better  than  to  speak  ? — I  like 
to  do  both. — ^Do  you  like  honey  better  than  sugar  % — ^I  like  neither. 
— ^Does  your  father  like  coffee  better  than  tea  % — He  likes  neither. — 
Can  you  understand  mel — No,  sir,  for  you  speak  too  fast. — ^Will 
you  be  kind  enough  (avoir  la  honti)  not  to  speak  so  fast  ? — I  will  not 
speak  BO  fast,  if  you  will  listen  to  me. 

160, 
Can  you  understand  what  my  brother  tells  you  1 — ^He  speaks  ar 
&st,  that  I  cannot  understand  him. — ^Can  your  pupils  understand  you  I 
—They  understand  me  when  I  speak  slowly ;  for  in  order^to  be  un- 
derstood one  must  speak  slowly. — Is  it  necessary  to  speak  aloud  to 
learn  French  % — It  is  necessary  to  speak  aloud. — ^Does  your  master 
speak  aloud  ? — ^He  does  speak  aloud  and  slow. — ^Why  do  yon  not 
buy  any  thing  of  that  merchant  % — He  sells  so  dear  that  I  cannot  buy 
any  thing  of  him. — ^Will  you  take  me  to  another  ?— I  will  take  yoa 
to  the  son  of  the  one  whom  you  bought  of  last  year,  (Pannie  passee.) 
—Does  he  sell  as  dear  as  this  one  ? — He  sells  cheaper. — ^Do  your 
chil({ren  like  leaming  Italian  better  than  Spanish? — They  do  not 
like  to  learn  either;  they  only  like  to  learn  French* — ^Do  you  like 
mutton? — ^I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. — ^Do  your  children  like 
cake  better  than  bread? — ^They  like  both. — Has  he  read  all  the 
books  which  he  bought  ? — He  bought  so  many  (tant)  that  he  cannot 
read  them  all. — Do  you  wish  to  write  some  exercises? — I  have 
written  iBO  many  that  I  cannot  write  any  more. — ^Why  does  that  i 
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run  away  ? — ^He  nuM  away  beoaase  be  is  afraid  — ^WiU  any  one  do 
him  harm  ? — No  one  will  do  him  harm ;  but  he  dares  not  stay,  be- 
cause he  has  not  done  his  task,  and  is  afraid  of  being  punished. — ^Wil) 
wy  one  touch  him  1 — No  one  will  touch  him,  but  he  will  be  punished 
ay  his  master  for  not  having  {pour  iCavoir  pas)  done  his  task.  (See 
^ndofLessbnXXIY.)    ^ 


FIFTY-SECOND  LESSON. — Cinquante-deuxi^ne  Lefon. 


By  the  side  of^ 
To  pass  by  the  side  of  some  one. 
£  have  paased  by  the  side  oi  you. 
Oave  you  patted  by  the  side  of  my 

brother? 
I  have  poawd  by  the  side  of  him. 


M  eSti  de. 

Passer  k  ctU  de  qoelqa'un. 

J'ai  pess£  t  cM  de  voo& 

Avez-Tous  pasB^  k  c6t€  de  mon  frtov  i 

J'ai  pasB^  h  cbi6  de  lui. 


Obs.  A.  Repositions  fonned  with  d,  au,  or  aux,  and  a  noun,  require  the 
^nitive  case  after  them ;  almost  aU  othew  leqoire  the  accusative. 


To  paga  by  a  plaet- 
I  have  poawd  by  the  theatre. 
He  has  passed  by  the  casUe. 
Too  have  passed  before  my 
house. 

To  dm: 


I  dare  not  go  thither 

He  dares  not  do  it 

I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  so. 


To  make  we  of,  to  tue. 

Do  you  use  my  hoise? 

I  do  use  it. 

Voea  your  father  use  it? 

He  does  use  it 

Have  you  used  my  gunT 

I  have  used  it. 


t  Faaaer  mtpres  d^un  endrott. 
t  J'ai  pass^  auprte  da  th6&tre. 
t  II  a  paas^  auprte  du  ch&teau. 
Vous  avez  pass^  devant  mon  ma- 
gaain. 


Oser  1. 

(See  Obs.  A.  Lesson  XXX.  on 
▼erbs  not  taking  a  preposition  be- 
fore the  itSfmitive.) 

Je  n'ose  pas  y  aller. 

II  u'ose  pas  le  faire. 

Je  n'ai  pas  os^  le  lui  dire. 


t  Se  eermr  ♦  2,  de, 
(See  Lesson  L.) 
Vous  servez-vous  de  mon  cheval  ? 
Je  m'en  sers. 
Votro  p^re  s'eu  sert-il? 
11  s'en  sert. 

VouB  6tes-voaH  servi  de  mow  Svail  1 
Je  m*eu  suis  eervL 
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They  have  used  your  books. 
They  have  used  them. 

To  instruct 

I  instruct,  thou  instmctesti  he  m- 
structs. 


lb  BO  flont  sot  ins  do  vos  uyfqk 
lis  E'en  sont  servis. 


To  teach. 
To  teach  tome  one  something. 

He  teaches  me  arithmetic. 

I  teach  you  French. 

I  have  taugrht  him  French. 

To  teach  some  one  to  do  something. 

He  teaches  me  to  read. 
I  teach  him  to  write. 


The  French  master,  (meanmg  the 
master  of  the  French  language.) 

The  French  master,  (meaning  that 
the  master  is  a  Frenchman,  what- 
ever he  teaches.) 


To  shave. 
To  get  shaved. 
To  dress. 
To  undress. 
To  dress  one^s  self. 
To  undress  one's  self. 
Have  you  dreased  yourself  7 
I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself. 
Have  you  dressed  the  child? 
I  have  dressed  it 

To  undo. 


To  get  rid  of. 
Are  you  getting  rid  of  your  damaged 
■agar? 


Instnure  *  4 ;   pros.  part. 
sant ;  past  part  instruU. 
Jfinstruis,  -tu  instruis,  il  iMtniit 


Enseignerl.  Apprendre*4. 
Enseigner   quelque    chose  a   ptel- 

qu*un. 
II  m*enseigne  le  calcuL 
Je  vous  enseigne  le  iTan9ais. 
Je  lui  ai  enseign^  le  frangais. 
Apprendre  d  quelqu*un  a  fears  fiU^ 

que  chose. 
II  m'apprend  &  lire. 
Je  lui  apprends  It  ^crire. 


Le  maitie  de  firBn9ai 
Le  maltre  fran^ais. 


Raserl. 

t  Se  fairs  i 

HahilUr  1. 

DishahiUer  1. 

SThabiller  1. 

Se  deshabiller  1. 

Vous  6tes-vous  habilM? 

Je  ne  me  suis  pas  encore  liaUtM. 

Avez-vous  habill^  Tenfant? 

Je  rai  habiU^. 


Defaire  ♦. 

(Conjugated  like  its  primitive,  Los- 
sons  XXIV.  and  XXXHI.) 

Se  defaire  *  de. 

Vous  d^faites-vous  de   votre 
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1  am  gettmg  rid  of  it 

Did  you  get  rid  of  your  M  ship? 

I  did  get  rid  of  it 


Je  m'en  d^fiui. 

Voos  Ate^-Tons  d^foit  do  votM 


Je  xn'en  mii  d^&it 


To  part  with. 

The  deagn,  the  intentioiL 

To  intend  or  to  have  the  intention. 

1  intend  to  go  thither. 

We  have  the  intention  to  do  it 

Do   you  intend  to  part  with  your 

horses? 
I  have  already  parted  with  them. 
He  has  parted  with  his  gun. 
Have  you  parted  with  (discharged) 

your  servant  ? 
I  have  parted  with  (discharged)  him. 


f  Se  defaire  *  de. 

Le  dessein. 

Avoir  deeeein^  (takes  de  belbve  the 

infinitive.) 
1*81  deswin  cfy  allei: 
Nous  avons  dessein  de  le  faire. 
Avez-vous  deswin  de  voos  d^faiie  de 

voschevaux? 
Je  m'en  suis  d^jii  d^fait 
n  s'est  d^fait  de  son  fusiL 
Vous  6tes-vouB  d6£ut  de  votre  domes- 

tique? 
Je  m*en  suis  d^fait 


To  get  rid  efmme  one, 
I  did  get  rid  df  him. 
Did  your  father  get  rid  of  that 

He  did  get  rid  of  him. 


To  wake. 
To  awake. 


Se  debarraseer  de  fuelqu'un. 
Je  me  suis  d^barrass^  de  luL 
Votre  p6re  s'est-il  d^barnu»6  de  < 
? 


n  s^en  est  d^barrass^. 


EveiUerl. 
SriveiUer  I. 


RSveiller  1. 
SeriveiUerl. 


Obs.  B.  EveiUer  means,  to  put  an  end  to  sleep;  riveiUer,  to  mterrupt 
deep.  The  same  distmction  must  be  observed'with  respect  to  the  reflectives, 
tfeveiUer  and  ee  riveiUer.    Ex. 


I  generally  awake  at  six  o'clock  in 

the  morning. 
My  servant  generally  wakes  me  at 

six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
A  slight  noise  wakes  me. 
A  dream  has  waked  me. 
I  do  not  make  a  noise  in  order  not 

to  wake  him.'  ' 


Je  m'^veille  ordinairement  k  six  heures 
du  matin. 

Mon  domestique  m'^veille  ordinaire- 
ment t  tax  heures  du  matin. 

Un  bruit  16ger  me  i^veille. 

Un  songe  m'a  r^veill^. 

Je  ne  &is  pas  de  bruit  pour  ne  pes  le 
r^veiller. 


A  dream. 
OenenUy. 


IUn  aonge,  un 
Ordmairement 
19 
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To  come  down. 
To  alight  from  one'e  hone,  to  dki- 
moimt  I 


De»eendre  4. 
Descendre  de  chevaL 


To  conduct  one'8  self. 
To  beJiave, 
I  oonduct  myBolf  well. 
How  does  he  conduct  himself  7 

Towards. 
He  behaves  ill  towaxds  that  .man. 
He  has  behaved  ill  towards  me. 

To  be  worth  while. 
[s  it  worth  while  ? 
It  is  worth  while. 
Is  it  not  worth  while  ? 
Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that  ? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  hun7 
It  is  worth  nothing. 

Is  it  better? 

It  is  better. 

Will  it  be  better? 

It  will  not  be  better. 

It  is  better  to  do  this  than  that. 


It  is  better  to  stay  here  than  go  a 
walking. 


Se  conduire  ♦  4.  (Less.  XXXIV.) 
Se  comporter  1. 
Je  me  conduis  bien. 
Comment  se  conduit-il  ? 


Envers  or  vers. 

II  se  comporte  mal  envere  oet  honune 

II  s'est  mal  comport^  envers  moi. 


i  t  Valoir  la  peine. 

I  t  Cela  vaut-il  la  peine  ? 

t  Cela  vaut  la  peine. 

t  Cela  ne  vaut-il  pas  la  peine? 

t  Cela  vaut-il  la  peine  de  le  faire  7 
i  t  Cela  vaut-il  la  peine  de  lui  ^crire  f 
(  t  Est-ce  la  peine  de  lui  4crire  7 

Cela  ne  vaut  rien. 


t  Vaut-il  raieux  7 

t  II  vaut  mieux. 

t  Vaudra-t-il  mieoz  7 

t  II  ne  vaudra  pas  mieuz. 

t  U  vaut  mieux  faire  ceei  que  defoirs 

cela. 
t  n  vaut  mieuz  xester  ici  que  de  se 

promener. 


EXERCISES. 
161. 
Have  your  books  been  found  1 — ^They  have  been  found. — ^Where  1 
—Under  the  bed. — Is  my  coat  on  the  bed  ? — ^It  is  under  it. — Are 
your  brother's  stockings  under  the  bed  ? — They  are  upon  it. — Have 
I  been  seen  by  anybody  1 — ^You  have  been  seen  by  nobody. — Have 
you  passed  by  anybody  1 — I  passed  by  the  side  of  you  and  you  did 
not  see  me. — Has  anybody  passed  by  the  side  of  you  ? — Nobody  has 
passed  by  the  side  of  me. — ^Where  has  your  son  passed  ? — He  has 
passed  by  the  theatre. — Shall  you  pass  by  the  castle  1 — ^I  shall  pass 
there. — ^Why  have  you  not  cleaned  my  trunk  t — ^I  was  afVaid  to  soil 
my  fingers. — Has  my  brother's  servant  cleaned  hie  master's  guns  t — 
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He  has  cleaned  them.' — ^Haa  he  not  heen  afraid  to  soil  hia  fingers  ? 
— He  has  not  heen  afraid  to  soil  them,  because  his  fingers  are  never  - 
clean,  (propre.) — Do  you  use  the  books  which  I  haye  lent  yon  t— I 
do  use  them. — ^May  I  {fmts-je)  use  your  knife  I — ^Thou  mayest  use 
it,  but  thou  must  not  cut  thyself. — May  my  brothers  use  your  books  1 
— ^They  may  use  them. — ^May  we  use  your  gun  !-r-You  may  use  it, 
but  you  must  not  spoil  it. — ^What  have  yon  done  with  my  wood  ?— I 
have  used  it  to  warm  myself. — ^Has  your  fether  used  my  horse  1 — 
He  has  used  it. — ^Have  our  neighbors  used  our  clothes  I — ^They  haTO 
not  used  them,  because  they  did  not  want  them. — ^Who  has  used  my 
hat  ? — Nobody  has  used  it — Hare  you  told  your  brotiier  to  come 
down  1 — ^I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him. — ^Why  haTe  you  not  dared  to  tell 
him  1 — Because  I  did  not  wish  to  wake  him. — ^Has  he  told  you  not 
to  wake  him  ?— He  has  told  me  not  to  wake  him  when  he  sleeps. 

162. 
Have  you  shaved  to-day? — ^I  have  shared. — ^Has  your  brother 
yhaved  1 — He  has  not  shaved  himself»  but  he  got  shaved. — Do  you 
shave  often  ? — I  shave  every  morning,  and  sometimes  also  in  the 
•vening. — ^When  do  you  shave  in  the  evening  1 — ^When  I  do  not  dine 
-U  home. — How  many  times  a  day  does  your  father  shave  t — He 
jhaves  only  once  a  day,  but  my  uncle  shaves  twice  a  day. — Does 
your  cousin  shave  often  1 — He  shaves  only  every  other  day,  {de 
deux  jours  Vun,) — At  what  o'clock  do  you  dress  in  the  morning! — I 
dress  as  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted,  and  I  breakfast  every  day  at 
eight  o^clock,  or  at  a  quarter  past  eight. — ^Does  your  neighbor  dress 
before  he  breakfasts  1 — He  breakfasts  before  he  dresses. — At  what 
o'clock  in  the  evening  dost  thou  undress  1 — ^I  undress  as  soon  as  I 
return  from  the  theatre. — Dost  thou  go  to  the  theatre  every  evening? 
— I  do  not  go  every  evening,  for  it  is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to  the 
theatre. — ^At  what  o'clock  dost  thou  undress  when  thou  dost  not  go 
to  the  theatre  ? — 1  then  undress  as  soon  as  I  have  supped,  and  go  to 
bed  at  ten  o'clock. — Have  you  already  dressed  the  child  1 — ^I  have 
not  dressed  it  yet,  for  it  is  still  asleep,  {dort  encore.) — ^At  what 
o'clock  does  it  get  up  1 — It  gets  up  as  soon  as  it  is  waked. — Do  you 
rise  as  early  as  1 1 — I  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock  you  rise,  but  I 
rise  as  soon  as  I  awake. — ^Will  you  tell  my  servant  to  wake  me  to- 
morrow at  four  o'clock  ? — ^I  will  tell  him. — ^Why  have  you  risen  so  ear- 
ly ? — ^My  children  have  made  such  a  {tant  de)  noise  that  they  wakened 
me. — ^Have  you  slept  well  1 — ^I  have  not  slept  well,  for  you  made  too 
much  noise. — ^At  what  o'clock  did  the  good  ca'>tain  awake  1 — He 
awoke  at  a  quarter  past  five  in  the  morning. 
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163. 
How  did  my  child  behaye  1 — He  behaved  very  well. — ^How  did 
my  brother  behave  towards  you  1 — He  behaved  very  well  towards 
me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  everybody.*— Is  it  worth  while  to 
write  to  that  man  t — ^It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  to  him. — ^Is  it 
worth  while  to  dismount  from  my  horse  in  order  to  buy  a  cake  1 — ^It 
is  not  worth  while,  for  it  is  not  long  since  you  ate. — Is  it  worth  while 
to  dismount  from  my  horse  in  order  to  give  something  to  that  poor 
man  ? — ^Yes,  for  he  seems  {jpartAi)  to  want  it ;  but  you  can  give  him 
something  without  dismounting  from  your  horse. — ^Is  it  better  to  go 
to  the  theatre  than  to  study  ? — ^It  is  better  to  do  the  latter  than  the 
former. — ^Is  it  better  to  learn  to  read  French  than  to  speak  it  ? — ^It  is 
not  worth  while  to  learn  to  read  it  without  learning  to  speak  it. — ^Is 
it  better  to  go  to  bed  than  to  go  a  walking  ? — ^It  is  better  to  do  the 
latter  than  the  former. — ^Is  it  better  to  go  to  France  than  to  Germa- 
ny t — ^It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  to  France  or  to  Germany  when  one 
has  no  wish  to  travel. — ^Did  you  at  last  get  rid  of  that  man  ? — I  did 
get  rid  of  him. — ^Why  has  your  father  parted  with  his  horses  \ — ^Be- 
cause he  did  not  want  them  any  more. — Has  your  merchant  suc- 
ceeded at  last  to  get  rid  of  his  damaged  sugar  ? — He  has  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  it. — Has  he  sold  it  on  credit  ? — He  was  able  to  sell 
it  for  cash,  so  that  he  did  not  sell  it  on  credit. — ^Who  has  taught  you 
to  read  t — I  have  learned  it  with  {chez)  a  French  master. — Has  he 
taught  you  to  write  1 — He  has  taught  me  to  read  and  to  write. — ^Who 
has  taught  your  brother  arithmetic  ? — h.  French  master  has  taught  it 
him. — ^Do  you  call  me  1 — ^I  do  call  you. — What  is  your  pleasure,  {que 
vans  plait'il  f  Lesson  XLVII.) — ^Why  do  you  not  rise  :  do  you  not 
know  that  it  is  already  late  ? — ^What  do  you  want  me  for,  {demander  t 
Lesson  XL.) — ^I  have  lost  all  my  money,  and  I  come  to  beg  {prier) 
you  to  lend  me  some. — ^What  o'clock  is  it  1 — ^It  is  already  a  quarter 
past  six,  and  you  have  slept  long  enough,  (assez  dormi.) — Is  it  long 
since  you  rose  ? — It  is  an  hour  and  a  half  since  I  rose. — ^Do  you  wish 
to  take  a  walk  with  me  ? — ^I  cannot  go  a  walking,  for  I  am  waiting 
for  my  French  master. 
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To  hope,  to  expect,.  \  Esperer  1. 

Obs.  A,     In  verbs  having  the  acute  accent  (' ])  on  the  last  syllable  but 

one  of  the  infinitive,  the  letter  e  takes  the  grave  accent  ( ^ )  in  all  persons 

and  tenses  where  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant  having  e  mute  after  it,  as  : 

eeder,  to  yield ;  je  cede,  I  yield ;  iu  cedes,  thou  yieldest ;  t7  cede,  he  yields. 


I  hope 
Thou  hopest 
He  hopes. 

Do  you  hope  ? 

We  do  hope. 

Do  yon  expect  to  find  him  there  ? 
I  do  expect  it 


To  change,  (meaning,  to  exchange.) 
To  change  one  thing  for  another. 

I  change  my  hat  for  his. 


J'esp^re. 
Tu  esp^res. 
II  esp^re. 
Esp^rez-vous? 
Nous  esp^rons. 


Esp^rez-vous  Ty  trouver? 

B.  Lesson  XXX.) 
Je  Tesp^re. 


(OfaB.ii. 


Changer  1. 

Changer  quelque  chose  contre  qael- 

que  chose. 
Je  change  mon  chapeau  centre  le 


To  change,   (meaning,   to  put  on 

other  things.) 
Do  you  change  your  hat? 
I  do  change  it 
He  changes  his  linen. 
They  change  their  clothes. 


To  mix. 
I  mix  among  the  men. 
He  mixes  among  the  soldiers. 
Among. 

To  recognise  or  to  acknowledge. 


Do  you  recognise  that  man  ? 
It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him  that  I 
do  not  recollect  him. 


Changer  1,  (takes  de  before  a  sub- 
stantive.) 
t  Changez-vous  de  chapeau  ? 
t  J' en  change, 
t  II  change  de  linge. 
t  lis  changent  <2'habits. 


t  Se  miler  1. 

t  Je  me  mdle  parmi  les  hommes. 

t  II  se  mdle  parmi  les  soldats. 

Parmi. 


Reconnoitre*  4.  (Conjugated  like 
its  primitive,  connaitre  *,  Less. 
XXVIII.  and  XXXIII.) 

Reconnaissez-vous  cet  homme  ? 

II  y  a  si  long-temps  que  je  ne  Tai  vu 
que  je  ne  le  reconnais  plus. 
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I  have  more  bread  than  I  can  eat     |  J*ai  plus  de  pain  que  je  n'«n  puis 

I      manger. 

Ob8.  B,    When  there  is  a  comparison  between  two  sentences^  the  Terb 
which  follows  plu8t  or  moin8i  requires  the  negative  ne. 


That  man  has  more  money  than  he 
will  spend. 

There  is  more  wine  than  is  neces- 
sary. 

Vou  have  more  money  than  you 
want 

We  have  more  shoes  than  we  want 

That  man  has  fewer  friends  than  he 
imagines. 

To  fancy. 
To  think. 


Get  homme  a  plus  d'argent  qu*U  n'en 

d^pensera. 
II  y  a  plus  de  viu  qu'il  rCen  faut 

Vous  avez  plus  d'argent  qu*il  ne  vous 

en  faut 
Nous  avons  plus  de  souliers  qu'il  ne 

nous  en  faut 
Get  homme  a  moins  d'amis  qu'il  ne 

pense. 
S'imaginer  1. 
Penser  1. 


To  earn,  to  gain,  to  get. 
Has  your  father  already  started,  (de- 
parted?) 
He  is  ready  to  depart 


Gagner  1. 

Votre  p^re  est-il  d^jli  parti? 

II  est  pr6t  a  partir. 


Ready. 
To  make  ready. 
To  make  one*8  self  ready. 
To  keep  one*8  self  ready. 


Prit,  (takes  a  before  the  in£) 
Preparer  1. 
Se  pr Sparer  I, 
Se  tenir  *  prit. 


To  split 
To  break  somehodtfs  heart. 
You  break  that  man's  heart. 
Whose  heart  do  I  break  ? 


Fendre  4. 

Fendre  le  ccBur  a  quelqu^un* 
Vous  fendez  le  cceur  k  cet  homme. 
A  qui  est-ce  que  je  fends  le  coeur? 


To  spill 
To  spread. 
To  expatiate,  to  lay  stress  upon. 
That  man  is  always  expatiating  upon 
that  subject 

The  subject 
Always. 
To  stre  ich  one's  self  along  the  floor. 


Repandre  4. 

Etendre  4. 

STetendre  sur. 

Get  homme  s'^tend  toujours  sur  ce 

Bujet 
Le  sujet 
Toujours. 
S'^tendre  sur  le  plancher. 


To  hang  on  or  upon. 
The  wall 


I  Pendre  4,  d. 
I  Le  mnr. 
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I  hmog  1117  eoal  oa  tiw  wall. 
He  hangs  his  hat  opon  the  trae. 
We  hang  our  ahoea  upon  the  naiku 
The  thief  has  been  hanged. 
Who  has  hanged  the  basket  oa  the 
tree? 

The  thief: 
The  robber,  the  highwayman. 


Je  peuds  men  habit  an  m«r. 

II  pend  sou  chapeau  h,  raifora. 

Nona  pendons  noe  Bonliers  anz  ck>i» 

Le  Yoleor  a  6t6  pendn. 

Qui  a  penda  le  panier  It  raiiue? 

Le  volenr. 

Le  brigand,  le  Tolenr  de  grand  cha- 


Yon  are  always  studioos,  and  will  |  Voos  6tes  tonjonis  stndieiijc  at  i 
always  be  so.  |      le  serez  tonjouza. 

Obt.  C,  The  personal  pronouns  are  almost  always  repeated  in  Frendb. 
before  every  verb  of  which  they  are  the  nominative  case,  wiiether  they  ate 
repeated  in  English  or  not ;  but  when  they  are  not  in  the  nominative  ease 
they  muat  always  be  repeated.    Ex. 


Your  brother  is,  and  will  always  be 

good.' 
A  well-educated  son  never  gives  his 

father  any  grief;  he  loves,  honon, 

and  respects  him. 


Votre  frftre  est  toujouns  sage  et  il  le 

sera  toujours. 
Un  fils  bien  6lev6  ne  fait  jamais  de 

chagrin  It  son  ptoe;  U  faime, 

Thonore,  et  U  respecte. 


EXERCISES. 
164. 
Do  you  hope  to  receive  a  note  to-day  ? — ^I  hope  to  receive  one.^ 
From  {de)  whom  1 — From  a  friend  of  mine. — ^What  dost  thou  hope  1 
— I  hope  to  see  my  parents  to-day,  for  my  tutor  has  promised  me  to 
take  me  to  them. — ^Does  your  friend  hope  to  receive  any  thing  1 — 
He  hopes  to  receive  something,  for  he  has  worked  well. — Do  you 
hope  to  arrive  early  in  Paris  1 — ^We  hope  to  arrive  there  at  a  quarter 
past  eight,  for  our  father  is  waiting  for  us  this  evening. — Do  you  ex- 
pect to  find  him  at  home  1 — ^We  do  expect  it. — For  what  have  you 
exchanged  your  coach  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  me  1 — ^I  have 
exchanged  it  for  a  fine  Arabian  (Lesson  XXVI.;  horse. — Do  you 
wish  to  exchange  your  book  for  mine  1 — I  cannot,  for  I  want  it  to 
study  French. — ^Wiiy  do  you  take  your  hat  off! — I  take  it  off  be- 
cause I  see  my  old  master  coming,  (je  vois  venir*) — ^Do  you  put  on 
another  {changer)  hat  to  go  to  the  market  ? — ^I  do  not  put  on  another 
to  go  to  the  market,  but  to  go  to  the  concert. — When  will  the  concert 
take  place  ? — It  will  take  place  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Why  do 
you  go  away  1 — Do  you  not  amoae  yourself  here  ? — ^You  are  mis- 
taken when  you  say  that  I  do  not  amuse  myself  here,  for  I  assure  you 
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that  I  find  a  great  deal  of  (beaucoup  de)  pleasure  in  conTening  (^ 
causer)  with  you;  but  I  am  going  because  I  am  expected  (onrn'o/- 
tend,  Obs.  A.  Less.  XLIV.)  at  my  relation's  ball. — ^Have  you  prom- 
ised to  go  ? — ^I  have  promised. — Have  you  changed  your  hat  in  order 
to  go  to  the  English  captain  ? — I  have  changed  my  hat,  but  I  have  not 
changed  my  coat  or  my  shoes. — ^How  many  times  a  day  dost  thou 
change  thy  clothes  1 — ^I  change  them  to  dine  and  to  go  to  the  theatre. 

166. 

Why  do  you  mix  among  these  men  ? — ^I  mix  among  them  in  order 
to  know  what  they  say  of  me. — What  will  become  of  you  if  you  al- 
ways mix  among  the  soldiers  1 — I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 
me,  but  I  assure  you  that  they  will  do  me  no  harm,  for  they  do  not 
hurt  anybody. — Have  you  recognised  your  father? — ^It  was  so  long 
since  I  saw  him,  that  I  did  not  recognise  him. — ^Has  he  recognised 
yoji  ? — He  recognised  me  instantly. — How  long  have  you  had  this 
coat  ? — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  it. — How  long  has  your 
brother  had  that  gun  1 — He  has  had  it  a  great  while. — Do  you  still 
(toujours)  speak  French  1 — ^It  is  so  long  since  I  spoke  it,  that  I  have 
nearly  forgotten  it  all. — How  long  is  it  since  your  cousin  has  been 
learning  French  ? — ^It  is  only  three  months  since. — ^Does  he  know  as 
much  as  you  1 — He  knows  more  than  I,  for  he  has  been  learning  it 
longer. — ^Do  you  know  why  that  man  does  not  eat  ? — ^I  believe  he 
is  not  hungry,  for  he  has  more  bread  than  he  can  eat. — Have  you 
given  your  son  any  money  1 — I  have  given  him  more  than  he  will 
syend. — Will  you  give  me  a  glass  of  cider  T — ^You  need  not  drink 
cider,  for  there  is  more  wine  than  is  necessary. — ^Am  I  to  sell  my 
gun  in  order  to  buy  a  new  hat  t — ^You  need  not  sell  it,  for  you  have 
more  money  than  ^ou  want. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  shoe- 
maker ? — ^I  do  not  wish  to  speak  to  him,  for  we  have  more  shoes  than 
we  want. — ^Why  do  the  French  rejoice  1 — They  rejoice  because  they 
flatter  themselves  they  have  many  good  friends.—Are  they  not  right 
in  rejoicing,  {de  se  rejouir  ?) — ^They  are  wrong,  for  they  have  fewer 
friends  than  they  imagine. 

166. 

Are  ybu  ready  to  depart  with  me  ? — ^I  am  so. — Does  your  uncle 
depart  with  us  ? — He  departs  with  us  if  he  pleases,  {s^il  le  veut.) — 
Will  you  tell  him  to  be  ready  to  start  to-morrow  at  six  o^clock  in  the 
evening  1 — I  will  tell  him  so. — Is  this  young  man  ready  to  go  out  ? 
—Not  yet,  but  be  will  soon  be  ready. — ^Why  have  they  hanged  that 
man  t — ^They  have  hanged  him  because  he  has  killed  somebody. — 
Have  they  banged  the  man  who  stole  (Lesson  XXXVIII.)  a  horse 
from  your  brother  t — They  have  punished  him,  but  they  have  not 
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hanged  him ;  they  hang  only  highwaymen  in  our  conntiy. — What 
have  you  done  with  my  coat  ? — ^I  have  hanged  it  on  the  waU.^Wi21 
you  hang  my  hat  upon  the  tree  t — ^I  will  hang  it  thereon. — ^Have  yon 
not  seen  my  shoes  ? — ^I  found  them  under  your  hed,  and  have  hanged 
them  upon  the  nails. — Has  the  thief  who  stole  your  gun  been  hanged  ? 
— He  has  been  punished,  but  he  has  not  been  hanged. — ^Why  do  yon 
expatiate  so  much  upon  that  subject  1 — ^Because  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  upon  all  subject8.^-If  it  is  necessary  to  (s^il/aut)  listen  to 
you,  and  to  answer  you  when  you  expatiate  upon  that  subject,  I  will 
hang  my  hat  upon  the  nail,  (repeat  the  pronoun  ^e  before  eaoh  verb,) 
stretch  myself  along  the  floor,  listen  to  you,  and  answer  you  as  well 
as  I  can. — ^You  will  do  well. 
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To  be  well 
How  do  you  do? 
I  am  well. 


t  Se  porter  bien. 

t  Comment  vooB  portez-voost 

t  Je  me  parte  bien. 


Obs.  A.  The  verbs  to  be,  and  to  do,  are  both  expreond  in  French  by  the 
reflective  verb  se  porter,  when  they  are  nsed  in  Englidi  to  mqnire  after,  or 
to  speak  of  a  person's  health. 

How  is  your  father  ?  i  Comment  se  porte  moosienr  votre 

I      p^re? 

Obs,  B.    The  qualifications  of  mongiewr,  Mr. ;  madame.  Mis. ;  made- 

moiselle.  Miss,  usually  precede  the  posBessive  pronouns  in  French,  when  we 

speak  to  a  person  respecting  his  parents,  relations,  or  friends,  and  wish  to 

pay  them  some  respect 


He  \a  UL 
Your  brother. 
Your  cousin. 
Your  brothers. 


n  se  porte  maL 
t  Monsieur  votre  frfere. 
t  Monsieur  votre  cousin, 
t  Messieurs  vos  fibres. 


Obs.  C.    It  may  be  seen  that  the  plural  of  numeieur  is  messieurs,  mom 
being  changed  into  mes. 

Your  uncles.  |  t  Messieurs  vos  ondes. 


To  doubt  a  thing,  )  _  ,     ,         ,         , 

®  \  Ihuter  \,  de  quelque  chose. 

To  question  any  thvng,  \ 

Do  you  doubt  that  ?  I  Doutez-vous  de  cela? 

I  do  doubt  it  I  J*©u  doute. 

I  do  not  doubt  it  -  •  ^ 

I  make  no  question,  have  no  doubt  >  Je  n*en  doute  pM. 

of  it  •  > 
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What  do  you  doubt? 

I  doubt  what  thatn  an  has  told  me. 

The  doubt 
Without  doubt,  no  doubt 


De  quoi  doutez-vous  ? 

Je  donte  de  ce  que  cet  homme  in*a 

dit 
liodoute. 
Sana  doute. 


To  agree  to  a  thing. 


Do  you  agree  to  ihat7 
I  do  agree  to  it 


Convenir  *2,de  quelque  chose,  (con- 
jugated like  its  primitive  penir  *.) 
Convenez-Yous  de  cela  7 
J*en  conviens. 


How  much  have  you  paid  for  that 

hat? 
I  have  paid  three  crowns  for  it 


t  Combien  ayez-voas  pay^  ce  cha- 

peau? 
t  Je  Tai  pay^  trois  ^cus. 


Obs,  D.    When  one  of  the  prepositions,  for,  at,  is  used  in  English  to  ex- 
press the  price  of  a  thmg,  it  is  not  rendered  in  French.     (See  Less.  XL.) 


I  have  bought  this  horse  for  five  him- 
dred  francs. 

The  ]Mice.. 
Have  you  agreed  about  the  price  ? 
We  have  agreed  about  it     ' 
About  what  have  you  agreed  ? 
About  the  price. 


t  J'ai  achet^  ce  cheval  cinq  cMits 

fran63. 
Le  prix. 

fites-vous  convenus  du  prix  ? 
Nous  en  sommes  convenus. 
De  quoi  dtes-vous  convenus? 
Duprix. 


To  agree,  to  compote  a  difference. 
To  feel 

I  feel,  thou  feelest,  he  feels. 
To  content. 


I  consent  to  go  thither. 
However. 


To  wear,  (meaning  to  wear  gar- 
mented 
What  garments  does  he  wear  ? 
He  wean  beautiful  garments. 
The  garment 


Against  my  custom. 
As  enstomaiy. 
My  partner. 


S*accorder  1. 

Sentir*  2 ;  pre&  part  aentant ;  pait 
porLsentu 

Je  sens,  tu  sens,  il  sent 

CoTuentir  *  2,  (is  conj.  like  its  primi- 
tive eentir* :  takes  d  or  de  befora 
the  infin.  and  d  before  the  noon.) 

Je  consens  It  (d'y)  aller. 

Cependant 


Porter  h 

Quels  v6tements  porte-l-ilt 
n  porte  de  beaux  vdtemenli. 
Le  v6tement 


Contre  mon  ordinaim. 
Comma  hVog^Satmn. 


nrrr-romtTH  lbsson. 
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To  obaerve  something. 

To  take  notice  of  oomething. 

Do  you  take  notice  of  that  ? 

I  do  take  notice  of  it 

Did  you  obsenre  that  7 

Did  you  notice  what  he  did  ? 

(  did  notice  it 


/ 1  S'apereewfir  3,  de  quolque  chooo, 

VouB  tqMicevez-YouB  de  cela? 
Je  m'en  aperyoiB. 
Vous  MMhvens  aper9ii  de  cela  7 
Vous  6tee*veuB  afiei^  de  ce  qu'il  a 

fait7 
Je  jn'en  enis  apergu. 


To  expect,  {to  hope.) 

Do  you  expect  to  receive  a  note  from 

your  uncle  7 
I  expect  it 
Hq  expects  it 
We  expect  it 
Have  we  expected  it  7 
We  have  expected  it 


t  SPattendre  4,  (takes  d  before  the  in- 
finitive.) 

Vous  attendez-vous  d  recevoir  un  bil- 
let  de  votre  oncle  7 

Je  m'y  attends. 

II  8*y  attend. 

Nous  nous  y  attendona. 

Nous  y  sonunes-nous  attendus  7 

Nous  nous  y  sommtss  attendus. 


To  get,  (meaning  to  procure,)       i  t  Se  procurer  1. 

I  cannot  procure  any  money.         "    J  *'®  ' 

i  Jei 


)  ne  peux  pas  me  procurer  d'aigent 
>  ne  puis  me  procurer  de  Targeut 

He  cannot  procure  any  thing  to  eat  |  Dne  pent  se  procurer  deqooi  manger. 


To  make  fun  of  some  one  or  some- 
thing. 
To  laugh  at  some  one  or  something. 
He  laughs  at  everybody. 
He  criticises  everybody. 
Do  you  \  angh  at  that  man  7 
I  do  not  laugh  at  him. 


^t  Se  moquer  de  quelqu'un  on    de 
i     quelque  chose. 

?  II  se  moque  de  tout  le  monde. 

I  Vous  moquez-vous  de  cet  homme  7 
Je  ne  m'en  moque  pas. 


To  atop,  to  8tay, 
Have  you  stayed  long  at  Berlin  7 

I  stayed  there  only  three  days. 

To  sojourn,  to  stay. 
Where  does  your  brother  stay  at 
present? 

At  present,  actually. 
The  residence,  stay,  abode. 
Paris  is  a  fine  place  to  live  in. 


STarrHer  1. 

Vous  dtes-vous  arrdt^  long-temps  ft. 

Berlin? 
Je  ne  m*y  suis  arrdt^  que  trois  Jbunb 
Sejoumer  1. 
Od  Monsieur  votre  fr^re  s6joume-t-il 

actuellement  ? 
Actuellement 
Le  s^jour. 
t  C'est  un  beau  s^jour  que  Paris. 
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After  leading. 
After  cutting  myself. 

O&c    See  lO"  Lesson  XL. 

After  dressing  youisell 
After  dressing  himself. 
After  shaving  ourselves. 
After  warming  themselves. 
I  returned  the  bo<^  after  reading  it 
I  threw  the  knife  away  after  cuttmg 

myself 
You  went  to  the  concert  after  dress- 
ing yourself. 
He  went  to  the  theatre  after  dressing 

himseE 
We  breakfasted  after  shaving  our- 
selves. 
They  went  out  after  warming  them- 
selves. 


The  sick  peisou,  (the  patient,) 
Tolerably  well 
It  is  rather  late. 
It  is  rather  far. 


t  Apr^  avoir  in. 

t  Apr^s  m'^tre  coup^. 

t  Aprte  vous  6tre  habill^. 

t  Aprte  s'dtre  habill^. 

t  Aprte  nous  6tre  ras^ 

t  Aprte  s*dtre  chaufiSs. 

t  J'ai  rendu  le  livre  aprte  Tavoir  ivk 

t  J'ai  jete  le  couteau  aprte  m'dtre 

coup^. 
tVous  dtes  all^   au  concert   aprte 

vous  Stre  habill^. 
t  n  est  all^  au  th€&tre  apr6s  s'^tre 

habill^. 
t  Nous  avons  d^jeun^  aprfes  nous  Stre 

ras^s. 
t  lis  sont  sortis  aprte  s'dtre  chauff^ 


Le  malade. 

Assez  bieu,  passablement 

D  est  bien  tard. 

C'est  bien  loin. 


EXERCISES. 

167. 

How  is  your  father,  (Monsieur  votre  ph'e .') — He  is  (only)  so-so. 
Lesson  XXXV.) — How  is  your  patient  1 — He  is  a  little  better  to- 
day than  yesterday. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  brothers,  {Mes^ 
sieurs  yosfr^es  ?) — I  saw  them  two  days  ago. — How  art  thou  1 — ^I 
am  tolerably  well. — How  long  has  your  cousin  been  learning  French? 
— He  has  been  learning  it  only  three  months. — Does  he  already  speak 
it  1 — He  already  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  it  better  than  your  brother 
who  has  been  learning  it  these  two  years. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard 
of  my  uncle  1 — It  is  hardly  a  fortnight  (quinze  jours)  since  I  heard 
of  him. — Where  is  he  staying  now  1 — He  is  staying  at  Berlin,  but 
my  father  is  in  London. — Did  you  stay  long  at  Vienna  1 — ^I  stayed 
there  a  fortnight. — How  long  did  your  cousin  stay  at  Paris  1 — ^He 
stayed  there  only  a  month. — Do  you  like  to  speak  to  my  uncle  1 — ^I 
like  much  to  speak  to  him,  but  I  do  not  like  him  to  (guHl  se  mogue) 
laugh  at  me. — ^Why  does  he  laugh  at  you  ] — He  laughs  at  me  be- 
cause I  speak  badly. — ^\\''hy  has  your  brother  no  friends! — He  has 
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none  beeaose  he  -eriticises  ererybody. — ^Whj  are  you  Imnghing  ai 
that  man  1 — ^I  do  not  intend  {je  n'a»  pas  dessein)  to  laugh  at  him. — 
I  beg  (prier)  you  not  to  do  it,  for  you  will  break  hia  heart  if  you 
laugh  at  him. — ^Do  you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you? — I  do  not  doubt 
it. — ^Do  you  doubt  what  that  man  haa  told  you  1 — ^I  doubt  it,  for  he 
has  often  XM  atones,  (metUir*,  Lesson  XLIY.) — ^Have  you  at  last 
bought  the  horse  which  you  wished  to  buy  laat  month  t — I  haye  not 
bought  it,  for  I  haye  not  been  able  to  piooure  money. 

168. 

Has  your  uncle  at  last  bought  the  garden  ? — ^He  has  not  boaght  it, 
for  he  could  not  agree  about  the  price. — ^Haye  you  at  last  agreed 
about  the  price  of  that  picture  ? — ^We  haye  agreed  about  it. — How 
much,  haye  you  paid  for  it  1-^1  haye  paid  fifteen  hundred  francs  for 
it. — What  hast  thou  bought  to-day  1 — ^I  haye  bought  two  fine  horses, 
three  beautiful  pictures,  and  a  fine  gun. — ^For  how  much  hast  thou 
bought  the  pictures? — ^I  haye  bought  them  for  seyen  hundred  francs. 
—Do  you  find  them  dear  ? — I  do  not  find  them  dear. — Haye  you 
agreed  with  your  partner  1 — ^I  haye  agreed  with  him. — Does  he  con- 
sent to  pay  you  the  price  of  the  ship  ? — He  consents  to  pay  it  me. — 
Do  you  consent  to  go  to  France  ? — I  consent  to  go  thither. — Haye 
you  seen  your  old  friend  again  ?  (revoir*,  conjug.  like  voir  *,  Lessons 
XXIV.  and  XXXIII.) — ^I  haye  seen  him  again. — Did  you  recog- 
nise him  ? — ^I  could  hardly  (Je  ne  Vat  presque  plus)  recognise  him, 
for,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  wears  a  large  hat. — How  is  he  1 — He 
is  yery  well. — ^What  garments  does  he  wear  1 — He  wears  beautiful 
new  garments. — Haye  you  taken  notice  of  what  your  boy  has  done  ? 
— ^I  haye  taken  notice  of  it. — Haye  you  {Pen)  punished  him  for  it  1 — 
I  haye  punished  him  for  it.— Has  your  father  already  written  to  youl 
— ^Not  yet ;  but  I  expect  (je  m'aitends)  to  receiye  a  note  from  him 
to-day. — Of  what  do  you  complain  1 — ^I  complain  of  not  being  able  to 
procure  some  money.— -Why  do  these  poor  men  complain  ?-— They 
complain  because  they  cannot  procure  any  thing  to  eat.  How  are 
your  parents  ?-— They  are  as  usual,  (comme  d  Vordinaire,)  yery  well. 
—Is  your  uncle  well  1— He  is  better  than  he  usually  is.— Haye  you 
already  heard  of  your  friend  who  is  in  Germany  ?— I  haye  already 
written  to  him  seyeral  times ;  howeyer,  he  has  not  answered  me  yet. 

169. 

What  haye  you  done  with  the  books  which  the  English  captain  has 
lent  you  1—1  haye  returned  them  to  him  after  readmg  them— Why 
haye  you  thrown  away  your  knife  l-I  haye  thrown  '^l^^^jf^r 
cutting  myself.-When  did  I  go  to  the  ^^^^f^ -"^l^^Jt^n  7'^^^ 
after  dressing  yourself.-When  did  your  brother  go  to  the  ball  a_^^ 
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went  thither  after  dressing  himself. — ^When  did  yott  breakfast  1 — We 
oreakfasted  after  shaving  ourselves. — When  did  oar  neighbors  go 
oat  1 — They  went  oot  after  warming  themselves. — Why  have  you 
punished  your  boy  ! — I  have  panished  him  because  he  has  broken  my 
finest  glass.  I  gave  him  some  wine,  and  instead  of  drinking  it,  he  spilt 
it  on  the  new  carpet,  and  (et  il)  broke  the  g^ass. — ^What  did  you  do  this 
morning  ? — ^I  shaved  a^r  rising,  and  went  oat  after  breakfasting.— 
What  did  your  father  do  last  night,  (hier  toir ty^li&  supped. aftei 
going  to  the  play^  and  went  to  bed  after  supping. — ^Did  he  rise  early  ? 
— He  rose  at  sunrise.    (Se^  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 


FIFTY-FIFTH  LESSOR,— Cinquante'CinquUme  Lepon, 
FEMININE  SUBSTANTIVES  AND  ADJECTIVES. 


DKCLIENaON   OF  THE    DEFINITE   ARTICLE    FEMININE. 


Nom,  Gen. 

I  Singular La,  de  la, 

^''*  [Plural Lea,  des, 


Dat 
a  la, 
aux, 


Aee, 
ia. 

l€B. 


Ohs.  A,  It  will  be  observed  that  the  plural  of  the  definite  article  is  j 
for  both  genders.  (See  Lesson  IX.) 

When  the  definite  article  stands  before  a  vowel  or  an  A  mute,  in  the  sin- 
gular it  is  also  alike  for  both  genders,  viz.  Nom.  V,  the ;  Gren.  de  V,  of  the ; 
Dat.  d  r,  to  the ;  Ace.  V,  the.  (See  Lesson  IV.) 


The^ 

The  mother. 

The  daughter  or  the  gizL 

The  sister. 

The  candle. 

The  bottle. 

The  key. 

The  shirt  or  shift 

She— they. 

Hssshe? 
She  has. 
She  has  not 


Singular, 
La  fenmie, 
Lam^re, 
Lafille, 
Lasceur, 
La  chandelle, 
lia  bouteille. 
La  clef, 
La  chemise. 


PluraL 
les  femmes. 
lee  m^res. 
lesfilles. 
lessoeuis. 
les  chandelles. 
les  bouteilles. 
les  clefik 
les  chemises. 


Elle— elle&    (See  Table  of  the  Per- 

sons!  Fronoons,  Less.  XX.) 
A-t-eUe? 
Ellea. 
EUen'apsfc 
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Have  they?  (lemiiiiiie.) 
They  have.         « 
They  have  not   « 

Ont-elleo7 
EUesont 
Ellee  n'ont  pa& 

Thy.              « 
His,  her.         - 
My,  (plural  lor  both  genden.) 

Norn.        Gen. 
Ma,        de  ma, 
Ta,         deta, 
Sa,         den, 
Mee,       de  mee. 

Dot         Ac 
kma,        ma 
4ta,          ta. 
Iin,          sa. 
4  mee,       me 

Oh%,  B.  In  the  plural  the  poneasive  pronouns  are  always  alike  for  both 
^nders.    (See  Lesson  IX.) 

The  father  and  Ait  son  or  A«s  daugh- 
ter. 


Le  p6re  et  ton  fils  on  m  fille. 
La  mbn  et  son  fils  on  m  fille. 


L'enfant  et  mm  Mre  on  m  sgbut. 


The  mother  and  her  son   or    her 
■    daughter. 

The  child    and  Um  brother  or  ito 
sister. 

Ohs,  C  The  frilowing  most  important  rule  must  be  attended  to. 

RuLB. — ^The  English  poesessiTe  adjectives  or  pronouns  are  in  the  gender 
of  the  possessor ;  in  French  they  must  be  in  the  gender  of  the  thing  pos- 
sessed. My,  thy,  his,  her,  its,  must  be  expressed  by  mon^  ton,  son,  when 
the  thing  ponoosned  is  masculine,  and  by  nut,  ta,  mi, 'when  it  is  feminine, 
without  regard  to  the  gender  of  the  possessor,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above 
examples. 


Singular, 

Phtrtd, 

My  pen. 

my  pens. 

Ma  plume. 

mes  plumes. 

Thy  fork. 

thy  forks. 

Ta  fourchette. 

His  or  her  nut. 

his  or  her  nnts. 

Sanoix, 

sesnoix. 

Our  hand. 

our  hands. 

Notre  main. 

nos  mains. 

Your  mouth. 

your  mouths. 

Votre  bouche, 

vos  benches. 

Their  door, 

their  doois. 

Leur  porte, 

Obs.  />.  The  personal  pronoun  lew  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  pos- 
sessive leur.  The  former  never  takes  an  s,  while  the  latter  does,  when 
the  person  or  thing  possessed  is  in  the  plural.  Ex.  Je  leur  parle,  I  speak 
to  them ;  je  vois  leura  fr6res  et  leure  soeurB,  I  see  their  brothers  and  their 


The  pratty  woman.  I  La  jolie  femme. 

The  pretty  women.  |  Les  jolies  femmes. 

fivLBw— All  adjectives,  without  exception,  end  m  e  mute  in  the  femiaiiia 
angular,  and  m  m  in  the  lemhiine  plural. 
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The  small  candle, 
The  large  bottle, 
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tlie  8ma!l     La  petite  chaodolle, 

caudles,  i 
'J:e  large     La  grande  boutcillo. 

bottles.     I 


WJiioh  woman?  which  women? 

Which  daughter  ?       which    daugh- 
ten? 


Quelle  femme? 
Quelle  fiUe? 


les  petites 
chandelleH. 
les  graudes 
bouteilles. 

qnelles  ferames  ? 
quelles  filles  ? 


This  or  that  woman. 
These  or  those  women. 


Cette  femme. 
Ces  femmes. 


This  young  lady, 
That  young  lady, 


these  young 

ladies, 
those  young 

ladies. 


Cette  demoiselle-ci, 
Cette  demoiselle-l&i 


ces  demoi- 
seiles-cL 

ces  demoi- 
selles-liL 


The  hand,     *  the  hands. 
The  right  hand. 
The  left  hand. 
I  have  a  sore  hand. 


La  main,        les  mains. 
La  main  droite. 
La  main  gauche. 
Pai  mal  &,  la  main. 


Ota.  E.  Avoir  mal  is  used  with  the  dative  in  French  to  express  that  a 
part  of  the  body  is  affected  with  illuess  or  pain.  (Lesson  XXV.) 


The  tooth,         the  teeth. 
Have  you  the  toothache  \ 
I  have  the  headache. 
I  feel  a  pain  in  my  side. 
His  feet  are  sore. 

The  face. 

The  mouth. 

The  check. 
The  tongue,  the  language. 

The  door. 

The  window. 
;  The  street 

The  town. 

The  linen. 

The  old  woman. 


La  dent,         les  dents. 

Avcz-vous  mal  aux  dents  ? 

J'ai  mal  h.  la  t^te. 

J'ai  mal  au  cdt^. 

II  a  mal  aux  pieds. 

La  figure. 

La  bouche. 

La  joue. 

La  langue. 

La  porte. 

La  fen^tre. 

Larue. 

La  ville. 

La  toile. 

La  vieille  femme. 


From  what  precedes,  this  principle  may  be  deduced : — ^The  characteriatie 
ending  of  French  feminine  nouns  and  adjectives  is  the  lettsr  e.     Therw  aie, 
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however,  aome  adjecthree  which  ako  have  this  ending  in  tlie  inaBenline,  and 
then  they  are  of  both  gendera,  as : 


An  amiable  man. 
An  amiable  woman. 

The  loom. 
The  front  room* 

The  back  itMiin. 

The  upper  room. 


Un  homme  aimable. 
Une  femme  aimable. 


Lachambie. 

La  chambre  du  devant  or  sor  le  de- 

vant 
La  chambre  du  derri^re  or  sur  le  der- 

ri^re. 
La  chambre  du  haut 


PARTITIVE   ARTICLE    FEMININE. 

JVbm.  )  Gen,  de. 

Ace.    C^®'"-    Dfl<.  Jidela, 


06«.  T.  Ycit  the  plural  of  this  article,  and  when  it  stands  before  an  ai^jee- 
tive,  see  Lesson  XL 


Some  light. 
Some  silk. 
Some  good  soup. 


De  la  lomi^re. 

De  la  soie. 

De  bonne  soupe. 


0&«.  &.  Most  adjectives  ending  in  eZ,  «Z,  t«n,  on,  and  eU  double  thmr  final 
consonant  before  the  e  mute  of  the  feminine.     Examples : 


A  cruel  certitude. 
Such  a  promise. 
An  old  acquaintance. 
A  good  truth. 
A  dumb  woman. 


Une  cruelle  certitude. 
Une  pareille  promesse. 
Une  aneieTine  connaissance. 
Une  bonne  verity. 
Une  femme  muette. 


06f.  H.  In  the  maaculme,  the  above  adjectives  would  be  enui,  jMrtO, 
aneien,  bon^  muet 


UfDBriNITS   ARTICLE    FEMININE. 

Norn,  >  Gen.  d'une. 

Aee.  J  ^^    Dat.  h  une. 
A  virtuous  woman.  1  Une  femme  vertueuse. 

OU  I.  Adjectives  ending  in  the  masculine  in  xbecomefej^ 
mg  *  mto  se;  as,  masc.  vertueux:  fern,  veftueuse,  v^tuous. 
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A  happy  young  lady.  I  Une  demoiselle  henreuse.' 

An  active  young  woman.         |  Une  jeune  pereonne*  active. 

Obs,  K.  Adjectives  ending  in  the  masculine  in  /,  become  feminine  by 
changing  /  into  ve,  as,  masc  aeiif;  fem.  active^  active. 

A  new  gown.  i  Une  robe  neuve.' 

'I  Une  proposition  nalv&* 


An  ingenious  proposaL 

Have  you  my  pen  ? 
No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not 
Which  bottle  have  you  broken  1 
Which  door  have  you  opened? 

IDT  The  past  participle  agrees  with  its  noun  in  gender  as  well  as  in 
number. 


Avez-vbus  ma  plume  ? 
Non,  Madame,  ja  ne  I'ai  pas. 
Quelle  bouteiUe  avez-vous  cass^? 
Quelle  poite  avez-vous  ouverte? 


Which  windows  have  you  <^ned? 
Which  bottles  has  the  woman  broken  T 

Which  young  lady  have  you  con- 
ducted to  the  ball  ? 
Which  water  have  you  drunk  T 
Which  letters  have  you  written  T 

These. 

Those. 
Have  you  this  or  that  pen  ? 

I  have  neither  this  nor  that 
It  or  her — them. 
Do  you  see  that  woman  7 
I  see  her. 

Have  you  seen  my  sisteis? 
Ko,  my  lady,  I  have  not  seen  theuL 


Quelles  fendtres  avez-vous  ouvertes? 
Quelles  bouteilLes  la  femme  a-t-elle 

cass^es?^ 
Quelle  demoiselle  avez-vous  conduite 

au  bal  ? 
Quelle  eau  avez-vous  bue  ? 
Quelles  lettres  avez-vous  Writes  7 
Celles-ci. 
Celles-lk. 
Avez-vous  eette  plumO'Ci  ou  ceOe- 

Je  n'ai  ni  oelle-ci  ni  celle-lft,. 
La — lee. 

Voyez-vous  eette  femme  T 
Je  la  vois. 

Avez-vous  vu  mes  siBurB  7 
Non,  Mademoiselle,  je  ne  les  ai  jpa» 
vues. 


To  her,  to  him — to  tfaem. 
Do  you  speak  to  my  sisters  7 
I  speak  to  them. 
Some  coarse  linen. 
Some  good  water. 
A  napkin,  a  toweL 


Lut— leur.    (See  Obs.  D,  page  5231.) 

Parlez-vous  It  mes  sceuis  7 

Je  leur  parle. 

De  grosse  toile. 

De  bonne  eau. 

Une  serviette. 


'  From  the  masculine  heureuxs 

*  Pereonne,  as  a  pronoun,  is  masculine ;  as  a  substantive,  it  is  feminina 

*  FVom  the  masculine  neuf, 
^  From  the  masculme  naif. 
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04».  L.    AdjactiTes  form  their  feminina  in  variooE  wayv,  ixt. : 
I.  The  following  doable  the  last  consonant : 

I  Matculme.  Feminine. 
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Low. 

Thick. 

Exproaa. 

Genteel,  gentle,  pretty. 

FaL 

Big. 

Weary. 

No,  none. 


Bas, 

fipais, 

Ezprde, 

Gentil, 

Gras, 

Gios, 

Las, 

Nnl, 

Profits, 

Silly.  I  Sot, 

2.  The  foUowing  douUe  the  letter  I : 

{before  a  conso-  >  _ 
before  a  vowel  ) 
or  A  mute,     J  ^*» 

{before  a  conso-  >  _ _ 
nant,  J  Nouveaa, 

before  a  vowel  ; 
or  h  mnte,     5 

f  before  a  conso-  ) 
nant,  ^^i^ux, 

before  a  vowel  >  „.  ., 
or  A  mnte,     J  ^»«*' 

;  Fou, 

\  Fol,» 


ezpresse. 

gentille. 

grasse. 


Kew. 


Old. 


nalle. 

profess 

sotte. 


beUe. 


Foolish. 


Soft. 


5  Fou,  I 

i  Fol,»  S 

C  Mou,  } 
I  Mol,* 


nonveUe. 


vieiUe. 


foUe. 


moUe. 


3.  Several,  which  m  the  masculine  terminate  in  eur,  change  this  termi. 
nation  in  the  feminine,  (a)  some  mtd  euse,  (h)  others  into  rice,  and  (e)  oth- 
era  again  into  erene,    Ex. 

•  Fol  is  nsed  instead  of  fou  before  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel,     jp^^j 
always  precedes,  and  fou  always  follows  its  substantive.     Ex.  Un  march^ 
fou,  a  foolish  bargain  ;  un  fol  eopoir,  a  foolish  hope.    Substantively,  f^^ 
means  a  madman,  and/otts  a  mad  woman. 

•  Formerly,  mol  was  more  in  use  than  mou.  The  ^^'^^^''"y  >^t,!^  , 
«  Un  homme  mou  et  effeminkr  a  weak  and  •fff"*™^  .,Xci^''  ^^'^^ 
howejer,hiBufFon,«JLesCJW«»i.«w*^l^'*l»^"^'''    the  Chu.^^  ^^ 

*"  '» people. 
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Masculine, 

Feminine. 

(a)  Deceitful,          (eur—euse,) 

Trompeur, 

trompeuse. 

Lying, 

Menteur, 

menteuse. 

Talkative,             "         « 

Parleur, 

parleuse. 

(6)  Executing,         (ewr-^rice.) 

Ex^cuteur, 

ex^cutrice. 

Persecuting,         "         « 

Pers^cuteur, 

pers^cutrice. 

(c)   Enchanting,      {eur—eresse.) 

Enchanteur, 

enchanteresse 

Sinning,                "        " 

P^cheur, 

p^cheresse 

Avenging,            "         " 

Vengeur, 

vengeresse. 

4.  The  foUowuig  form  their  feminine  quite  irregularly : 

Absolved. 

Absous, 

absoute. 

Benign. 

B^nin, 

bdnigne. 

White. 

Blanc, 

blanche. 

Declining. 

Caduc, 

caduque. 

Sweet. 

Doux, 

douce 

False. 

Faux, 

fausse. 

Favorite. 

Favori, 

favorite 

Fresh. 

Frais, 

fraiche. 

Free. 

Franc, 

franche. 

Greek. 

Grec, 

grecque 

Long. 

Long, 

longue 

Wcked. 

Malin, 

maligne. 

Public. 

Public, 

publique 

Red.                               ;  Roux, 

rousse. 

Dry. 

Sec, 

s^che. 

Third. 

Tiers, 

tierce. 

Turkish. 

Turc, 

Turque. 

Traitorous.                      !  Traitre, 

traitresse. 

Oba,  M.  The  plural  of  adjectives  is  formed  like  that  of  the  substantives, 
(Lesson  IX.)  Of  the  following  twenty-eight  adjectives,  the  first  eighteen 
have  no  plural  for  the  masculine  ;  the  last  ten  may  form  it  by  adding  an  «; 
but  it  is  better  to  avoid  using  them  in  the  plural  for  the  masculine  gender : 


Austral, 

southern. 

Medical, 

medical. 

Bdn^ficial, 

beneficiary. 

Mental, 

mental. 

Boreal, 

northern. 

Natal, 

natal. 

Brumal, 

brumal 

Patronal, 

patronal 

CanoniaU 

canonical. 

Sentimental. 

sentimental 

Diametral, 

diametrical. 

Vocal, 

vocal. 

Experimental, 

experimental. 

Zodiacal, 

zodiacal 

Labial, 

labial, 
lingual. 

Lingnal, 

Lustral, 

lustral. 

Amical. 

friendly. 

Matiual, 

early. 

Fatal, 

fatal 
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Filial, 
Final, 
Frugal, 
Glacial, 


Some  beaQtifiil  linen  shirta. 
Some  fine  silk  stockingB. 

The  Christian. 

The  Jew. 

The  negro. 
A  companion. 
A  friend. 


filial 

Jovial, 

jovial 

final 

Naval, 

naval 

frugal. 

Pascal, 

pascal 

frozen. 

Virginal, 

viiginal 

To  eelebraU,  to  featt 


Be  belles  chemises  de  toile. 

De  beaux  bas  de  soie. 

Le  Chretien,   Fern,  la  Chr^tienne, 

(Obs.  O.) 
Le  Juif,  "    la  Juive,  (Obs. 

K.) 
Le  nfegre,  «    la  n^greose. 

Un  compagnon,  "    une  compagne. 
Un  ami,  ««    une  amie,  (see 

RemariL,  p.  333. 
C6lebrerl;fHerl, 


EXERCISES. 
170. 
How  are  your  brothers  1— They  have  been  very  well  for  these  few 
days.— Where  do  they  reside  1— They  reside  in  Paris.— Which  day 
of  the  week  do  the  Turks  celebrate  1— They  celebrate  Friday,  (le 
vendredi  ;)  but  the  Christians  celebrate  Sunday,  the  Jews  Saturday, 
and  the  negroes  their  birthday,  {lejour  deleur  nawance.)— Among 
you  country  people  (parmi  vans  autres  gens  de  compagne)  there  are 
many  fools,  are  there  not,  (fi'est-ce  pas  ?)  asked  (demanda)  a  philos- 
opher lately  {Vautre  jour)  of  a  peasant,  (with  dative.)    The  latter 
answered,  {repondit:)  "  Sir,  they  are  to  be  found  {on  en  trouve)  in 
all  stations,  {Vetat:')    "  Fools  sometimes  tell  the  truth,  {la  veriU,'') 
said  (dit)  the  philosopher. — Has  your  sister  my  gold  ribbon  1 — She 
has  it  not. — ^What  has  she  1 — She  has  nothing. — Has  your  mother 
any  thing  1 — She  has  a  fine  gold  fork.— Who  has  my  large  bottle  ? 

— ^Your  sister  has  it. — Do  you  sometimes  see  my  mother  1 ^I  see 

her  often. — ^When  did  you  see  your  sister  1 — 1  saw  her  a  fortnight 

ago. — ^Who  has  my  fine  nuts  1 — ^Your  good  sister  has  them. Has 

she  also  my  silver  forks? — She  has  them  not. — ^Who  has  them? 

Vour   mother  has  them. — ^What  fork  have  you  ? — ^I  have  my  iron 
fork. — ^Have  your  sisters  had  my  pens  1 — ^They  have  not  had  them 
bot  T  believe  that  their  children  have  had  them. — ^Why  does  yo^^ 
brother  complain  1 — He  complains  because  his  right  hand  ache»,*^ 
W'hy  do  you  complain  ? — ^I  complain  because  my  left  hand  aehes^ 


988  Fimr^riF'CH  lessok. 

171. 

Is  yoar  Biater  as  old  as  my  mother  1 — She  is  not  so  old,  but  she  is 
taller. — Has  your  brother  parchased  any  thing  T-^He  has  purchased 
something,  {il  en  a  fait,) — ^What  has  he  bought  1 — He  has  bought 
fine  linen  and  good  pens. — Has  he  not  bought  some  silk  stockings  1 
— He  has  bought  some. — ^Is  your  sister  writing  ? — No,  Madam,  she 
is  not  writing. — ^Why  does  she  not  write  1 — Because  she  has  a  sore 
hand. — Why  does  not  the  daughter  of  your  neighbor  go  out  1 — She 
does  not  go  out  because  she  has  sore  feet. — ^Why  does  my  sister  not 
speak  t — Because  she  has  a  sore  mouth. — Hast  thou  not  seen  ray 
silyer  pen  1 — ^I  have  not  seen  it. — Hast  thou  a  front  room  1 — I  have 
one  behind,  but  my  brother  has  one  in  the  front. — Is  it  {est-ce)  ar 
upper  room? — ^It  is  one,  (c^en  est  une.) — Does  the  wife  (la  femme) 
of  our  shoemaker  go  out  already  % — No,  my  lady,  she  does  not  go 
out  yet,  for  she  is  still  very  ill. — Which  bottle  has  your  little  sister 
broken  1 — She  broke  the  one  {celle)  which  my  mother  bought  yester- 
day.— Have  you  eaten  of  my  soup  or  of  my  mother's  ? — ^I  have  eaten 
neither  of  yours  {de  la  voire)  nor  your  mother's,  but  of  that  of  my 
good  sister. — Have  you  seen  the  woman  who  was  with  me  this 
morning  % — ^I  have  not  seen  her. — ^Has  your  mother  hurt  herself? — 
She  has  not  hurt  herself. 

173. 

Have  you  a  sore  nose  ? — ^I  have  not  a  sore  nose,  but  I  have  the 
toothache. — ^Have  you  cut  your  finger  1 — No,  my  lady,  I  have  cut 
my  hand. — Will  you  give  me  a  pen  ? — ^I  will  give  you  one. — ^Will 
you  have  this  or  that  1 — ^I  will  have  neither. — ^Which  (Jaguelle)  one 
do  you  wish  to  have  1 — ^I  wish  to  have  that  which  your  sister  has. — 
Do  you  wish  to  have  my  mother's  good  black  silk  {bonne  soie  noire) 
or  my  sister's  1 — 1  wish  to  have  neither  your  mother's  nor  your  sis- 
ter's, bat  that  which  you  have. — Can  you  write  with  this  pen  1 — I 
can  write  with  it. — Each  (chaque)  woman  thinks  herself  amiable, 
and  each  {chacune)  is  conceited,  (a  de  V amour  propre,) — The  same 
as  {de  mime  que)  men,  my  dear  friend.  Many  a  one  (tel)  thinks 
himself  {se  croit)  learned  who  is  not  so,  (ne  Vest  pasy)  and  many  men 
(bien  des  hommes)  surpass  {surpasser)  women  in  vanity,  (en  vanite.) 
— ^What  is  the  matter  with  you  ] — ^Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me. — 
Why  does  your  sister  complain  1 — Because  she  has  a  pain  in  her 
'  cheek. — Has  your  brother  a  sore  hand  1 — ^No,  but  he  feels  a  pain  in 
his  side. — ^Do  you  open  the  window  1 — ^I  open  it,  because  it  is  too 
warm.— Which  windows  has  your  sister  opened  ? — She  has  opened 
those  of  the  front  room. — ^Have  you  been  at  the  ball  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintance 1 — I  have  been  there. — Which  young  ladies  have  you 
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taken  to  the  balll — ^I  took  my  sister's  friends  there. — ^Did  they 
dance  t — They  danced  a  good  deal. — Did  they  amuse  themselves  1 — 
They  amused  themselyes. — ^Did  they  remain  long  at  the  ball  l-^They 
remained  there  two  hours. — ^Is  this  young  lady  a  Turk  1 — No,  she  is 
a  Greek. — Does  she  speak  French  1 — She  speaks  it. — ^Does  she  not 
speak  English  ? — She  speaks  !t  also,  but  she  speaks  French  better. 
— ^Has  your  sister  a  companion  1 — She  has  one. — Does  she  like  her  t 
— She  likes  her  very  much,  for  she  is  yery  amiable 
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To  go  to  the  conntry. 
To  be  in  the  country. 
To  go  to  the  bank. 
To  be  at  the  bank. 

To  or  at  the  exchange. 

To  or  at  the  river. 

To  or  at  the  kitchen. 

To  or  at  the  cellar. 

To  or  at  church. 

To  or  at  school. 
To  or  at  the  French  school. 
To  or  at  the  dancmg  school. 

The  play,  (the  comedy.) 
The  opera. 

To  go  a  hunting. 

To  be  a  hunting. 

To  go  a  fishing. 

To  be  a  fishing. 
To  hunt. 


The  whole  day,  all  the  day. 
The  whole  morning 
The  whole  evening 


AUer  iL  la  campagne. 

litre  k  la  campagne. 

Alier  k  la  banqne. 

title  k  la  banque. 

A  la  bourse. 

A  la  rivitee. 

A  la  cuisine. 

A  la  cave. 

A  r^glise. 

A  r^cole. 

A  r^cole  de  fran^ais. 

A  r^cole  de  danse. 

La  com^dle. 

L'op^ra,  (a  maseulme  noon.)' 

t  Aller  k  la  ehasM. 

t  tStre  k  la  chasse. 

Aller  k  la  p6che. 

£tre  It  la  p^che. 

ChoMer  1. 


Toute  la  joam^ 
Toute  la  matinee. 
Toute  la  soiree.' 


»  All  nouns  endmg  in  a  are  of  the  masculine  gender,  except  sefia,  sepia  , 
and  ialpa,  a  tumor,  which  are  feminine.  ,  v     • 

•  The  word.  day.  tnaming.  and  nemng,  are  expre»ed  by  jour,  maU„ 
and  mk,  when  we  .peak  of  a  part  of  them,  and  by  J'""*"' "l''""'  »»? 
mririe.  when  their  whole  duration  i.  to  be  expre»ed.     Ex.  Bv,^  me  »ojr 
ta^  le,j<mr,,  be  c«ne.  to  «e  me  every  day  ;  /«« ''Z^tZ^le^ti 
i^umil,  I  -ayed  at  home  all  the  day  long  ;  ^'^I^ZTT^X^^^L 
pendant  une  heure,  I  take  an  hour's  walk  cv-ry  n.orn.ng ,         r  le  |, 
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The  whole  nigrht,  all  the  night. 
The  whole  year. 
The  whole  week. 
The  whole  society. 

All  at  once. 
Suddenly,  all  of  a  sudden. 


Toute  la  nuit 
Toute  Tannde.' 
Toute  la  sftmaine. 
Toute  la  soci^t^ 

(  Tout  It  la  foi& 

(  Tout  k  coup. 
Soudainement. 


This  week. 

Cette  semame. 

This  year. 

Cette  ann^e. 

Last  week. 

La  semaine  pass^ 

Next  week. 

La  semaine  prochaiBa. 

Every  woman. 

Toutes  les  femmes. 

Every  time. 

Touteslesfois. 

Every  week. 

Toutes  les  semainesL 

Your  mother. 

Your  sister. 
Your  I 


A  person. 

The  ear-ache. 

The' heart-ache. 

The  belly-ache. 

The  stomach-ache. 
She  has  the  stomach-ache. 
His  sister  has  a  violent  head-ache. 
I  have  the  stomach-ache. 


Madame  votre  mfere.     (See  Obs.  B. 

Lesson  lAV.) 
Mademoiselle  votre  soeur. 
Mesdemoiselles  vos  soeurs.  (See  Obs. 

C.  Lesson  LIV.) 
Une  personne.    (See  Note  2,  hem. 

LV.) 
t  Le  mal  d'oreille. 
t  Le  mal  de  cceur. 
t  Le  mal  de  ventre, 
t  Le  mal  d'estomac. 
t  Elle  a  une  douleur  dans  I'estoniAC 
t  Sa  sceur  a  un  violent  mal  de  tAte. 
t  J'ai  des  maux  d*estomac. 


PRONOUNS  POSSESSIVE  ABSOLUTE — FEMININE. 

Singular, 

Singular. 

Mine, 

thine,        his,  (hers,  its.) 

La  mienne,    la  tienne, 

la  sienne. 

Ours, 

yours,        theirs. 

La  n6tre,       la  vMre, 

la  leur. 

matineef  it  has  been  raining  all  the  morning ;  firai  vous  voir  demain  an 
9oir,  I  shall  call  upon  you  to-morrow  evening  ;  oU  paaaerez-vinu  la  toiree  ? 
where  shall  you  spend  the  evening  ? 

. '  Year  is  expressed  by  an  when  we  wish  to  express  one  or  more  units 
of  a  twelvemonth,  and  by  annie  when  it  is  considered  as  a  twelvemonth  in 
its  duration.  Ex.  II  y  a  six  ans  que  monfrire  ne  tn'a  ecrit,  it  is  six  yean 
since  my  brother  wrote  to  me ;  une  annee  heureuse  est  celU  que  Von  paam 
sans  ennui  et  sans  infirmiti,  a  happy  year  is  that  which  is  spent  withonl  te- 
diousness  or  mfirmity. 
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Plural 

Mine, 

thine,        his,  (hen,  its.) 

Onn, 

yours,        thein. 

Plural 
Ijbb  miennes,  lea  tiennes,  les  riennes. 
Les  n6tres,     les  yftties,    lee  leun. 

Oi«.  A.    It  will  be  remarked  that  nStre  and  vdtre,  as  absolute  poMMiiw 
pronouns,  have  a  circumflex  accent  (  ^  )  upon  o. 

ATez-YooB  ma  plume  ou  la  aenneT 

J'ai  la  sienne. 

Que   Toalez-Yoas   eawayer  a  votre 

tante? 
Je  veux  lui  envoyer  une  tourte. 
Voulez-yous  lui  envoyer   auasi  dea 

fruits? 
Je  veux  lui  en  envoyw. 
Ayez-Tous  envoy^  lee  liyres  t  mes 

soeuTB? 
Je  les  leur  ai  envoyds. 


Have  you  my  pen  or  hen  7 

I  have  hen. 

What  do  you  wish  to  send  to  your 

aunt? 
I  wish  to  send  her  a  tart 
Will  you  send  her  some  fruit  also? 

I  will  send  her  some. 
Have  you  sent  the  books  to  my  sis- 
ten? 
I  have  sent  them  to  them. 


The  ache,  pain. 

la  douleur.              The  aunt,                   la  tante. 

The  tart. 

la  tourte. 

The  female  cousin,     la  cousine. 

The  peach, 

la  p6che. 

The  niece,                  la  nitee. 

The  strawberry, 

lafraise. 

The  maid^servant,      la  servanle. 

The  cherry, 

lacetise. 

The  female  rriation,  la  parente. 

The  newspaper. 

The  female  neighbor,  la  voisine. 

the  gazette. 

la  gazette. 

The  female  cook,       la  eakinitoe. 

The  brother-in-law,    le  beau-fi*re. 

(goods,) 

The  sister-in-law,       la  beUe-sBur. 

the  female  sex  :— 

An  abbot, 

un  abb6,                           une  abbesse. 

An  accuser. 

An  actor, 

nn  acteur,                         une  actrice. 

An  ambassador. 

un  ambassadear,               une  ambassadrice. 

An  apprentice. 

un  apprenti,                      une  apprentieu 

Abanm, 

un  baron,                          une  baronne. 

onbergeiy                         une  beigtee. 

A  benefactor. 

on  bienfiftkeor,                  une  bienfaitrice. 

A  canon. 

A  anger. 

un  chanteor,                    une  chanteuse. 

A  hunter, 

un  chasseur,                     une  chassense. 

A  count. 

'j»'           — ' 

on  comte,                        une  comteese. 

A  dancer. 

un  dansenr,                      one  danseuse. 

91 
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Masculine.  Fet 

A.  god,  nn  dieu,  une  d^esBo. 

A.  duke,  un  due,  une  ducheflse. 

An  elector,  un  ^lecteur,  une  ^lectrice. 

An  emperor,  vn  empereur,  une  imp^ratrice. 

A.  founder,  un  fondatour,  une  fondatrice. 

A.  lad,  un  jouvenceau,  une  jouvencelle. 

\  lion,  un  lion,  une  lionne. 

A  heathen,  un  paTen,  une  palenne. 

A  peacock,  un  paou,  mie  paonne. 

A  peasant,  un  paysan,  une  paysanne. 

A  prior,  un  prieiu*,  une  prieure. 

A  prince,  un  prince,  une  princesse. 

A  protector,  un  protecteur,  une  protectrice. 

A  king,  un  roi,  une  reine. 

Ohs.  C.   The  three  substantives/  auteur,  author  ;  peintre,  painter  ;  poHi 
poet,  are  of  the  masculine  gender  only,  and  are  used  for  both  sexes. 

She  is  a' poetess.  I  Elle  est  po^te. 

Is  she  a  painter?  fist-elle  peintre  ? 

She  is  an  author.  |  £Ue  est  auteur. 


To  hire,  to  let. 
Have  you  aktoady  lured  a  room  7 


I  Loner  1. 

I  Avez-vons  d^jii  lou^  une  chambi»7 


To  admit  or  grant  a  thing. 
To  confess  a  thing. 
Do  you  grant  that? 
I  do  grant  it  , 

Do  you  confess  your  fault  ? 
I  confess  it 
I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault 

To  confess,  to  avow,  to  own, 

to  acknowledge. 
To  confess. 


I  ►  Convenir  *  de  quelque  chose. 

Convenez-vous  de  cela  ? 
J*en  conviens. 

Convenez-vous  de  votre  faute  7 
J*en  conviens. 

Je  conviens  que  c'est  une  fante. 
Avouer  1. 

Confesser  1. 


So  much. 
She  has  so  many  candles  that  she 
cannot  bum  them  all. 
To  catch  a  cold. 
To  make  sick. 
If  yon  eat  so  much  it  will  make  you 
sick. 


Taut 

Elle  a  tant  de  chandelles  qu'elle  ns 

pent  pas  les  brOler  toutes. 
1  S*enihumer  1. 
t  iRendre  malade. 
Si  Tons  mangez  tant,  eela  voiis  ran* 

dra  malade. 

Ob§,  D.    When  the  English  pronoun  it  relates  to  a  preceding  circuro- 
ittince,  it  is  translated  by  cela ;  when  to  a  following  circumstance  by  H. 
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DoeB  it  suit  you  to  lend  your  gim? 
It  does  not  suit  me  to  lend  it 

It  does  not  suit  me. 
Where  did  you  catch  a  cold  ? 
I  caught  a  cold  in  going  from  the 
opera. 

To  have  a  cold. 

The  cold. 

The  cough. 
I  have  a  cold. 
You  have  a  cough. 

The  brain. 

The  chest 


Vons  coDTieat-il  de  prftter  votre  foal  ? 

II  ne  me  convient  pas  de  le  prater. 

Cela  ne  me  convient  pes. 

t  Ott  Tous  dtes-TouB  enrhum^  ? 

t  Je  me  suis  enrhum^  en  sortant  de 

Tcp^ra. 
t  fitre  enihum^. 
Le  rfaume. 
La  toux. 

t  Pai  un  rhume  de  cenrean. 
t  Vous  avez  un  rhume  de  poitrine. 
Lecenreau. 
Lapoitrine. 


EXERCISES. 
173. 

Where  is  your  cousin  1 — He  is  in  the  kitchen. — Has  your  cook 
^fem.)  already  made  the  soup  1 — She  has  made  it,  for  it  is  already 
apon  the  table. — ^Where  is  your  mother  1 — She  is  at  chureh. — ^Is 
your  sister  gone  to  school  1 — She  is  gone  thither. — ^Does  your  mother 
Dften  go  to  ehurch  ? — She  goes  thither  every  morning  and  every 
evening. — ^At  what  o'clock  in  the  morning  does  she  go  to  church  ? — 
She  goes  thither  as  soon  as  she  gets  up. — At  what  o'clock  does  she 
get  up  1 — She  gets  up  at  sunrise. — Dost  thou  go  to  school  to-day ! — 
I  do  go  thither. — ^What  dost  thou  learn  at  school  % — ^I  learn  to  read, 
write,  and  speak  there. — ^Where  is  your  aunt  ? — She  is  gone  to  the 
play  with  my  little  sister. — Do  your  sisters  go  this  evening  to  the 
opera  ? — ^No,  Madam,  they  go  to  the  dancing  school. — Do  they  not 
go  to  the  French  school  1— They  go  thither  in  the  morning,  but  not 
{mais  non)  in  the  evening.— Is  your  father  ^ne  a  hunting  1— He  has 
not  been  able  to  go  a  hunting,  for  he  has  a  cold.— Do  you  like  to  go 
a  hunting]— I  like  to  go  a  fishing  better  than  a  hunting.— Is  your 
father  still  in  the  country  1— Yes,  Madim,  he  is  still  there.— What 
does  he  do  there  1— He  goes  a  hunting  and  a  fishing.— Did  you  hunt 
in  the  country  1—1  hunted  the  whole  day.— How  long  did  you  stay 
with  my  mother?— I  stayed  with  her  the  whole  evenmg.— Is  it  long 
since  you  were  at  the  castle  ?— I  was  there  last  week.— Did  you  find 
many  people  there  ?— I  found  only  three  persons  there,  the   count, 
the  countess,  and  their  daughter. 

174. 

Are  these  girls  as  good  (sage)  as  their  brothers  JT J!*^^  ""^  ^^ 
ter  than  they^Can  y'our  sistfrs  tP^^^^^^To'  y^^^^^^ 
they  are  learning  it.— Have  you  brought  any  thing      y  «iet  t 
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—I  brought  her  some  good  fruit  and  a  fine  tart. — ^What  has  your 
niece  brought  you  ? — She  has  brought  us  good  cherries,  good  straw- 
berries, and  good  peaches. — Do  you  like  peaches  t-^I  like  them 
much. — ^How  many  peaches  has  your  neighbor  (fern.)  given  you  1— 
She  has  given  me  more  than  twenty. — ^Have  you  eaten  many  cher- 
ries this  year  1 — ^I  have  eaten  many. — Did  you  give  any  to  your  lit- 
tle sister ! — ^I  gave  her  so  many  that  she  cannot  eat  them  all. — ^Why 
have  you  not  given  any  to  your  good  neighbor,  (fem.  ?) — ^I  wished  to 
give  her  some,  but  she  would  not  take  any,  because  she  does  not  like 
cherries.— Were  there  any  pears  (la  poire)  last  year  1 — ^There  were 
not  many. — ^Has  your  cousin  (fem,)  any  strawberries ! — She  has  so 
many  that  she  cannot  eat  them  all. 

175. 
Why  do  your  sisters  not  go  to  the  play  ? — ^They  cannot  go  thither 
because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them  very  ill. — Where  did 
they  catch  a  cold  t — ^They  caught  a  cold  in  going  from  the  opera  last 
night. — ^Does  it  suit  your  sister  to  eat  some  peaches  1 — It  does  not 
suit  her  to  eat  any,  for  she  has  already  eaten  a  good  many,  and  if  she 
eats  so  much  it  will  make  her  ill. — ^Did  you  sleep  weU  last  night  1 — 
I  did  not  sleep  well,  for  my  children  made  too  much  noise  in  my 
room. — Where  were  you  last  night  1 — I  was  at  my  brother-in-law's. 
— ^Did  you  see  your  sister-in-law  1 — I  did  see  her. — How  is  she  1 — 
She  is  better  than  usual. — ^Did  you  play  1 — ^We  did  not  play,  but  we 
read  some  good  books ;  for  my  sister-in-law  likes  to  read  better  than 
to  play. — ^Have  you  read  the  gazette  to-day  ? — I  have  read  it. — ^Is 
there  any  thing  new  in  it  1 — ^I  have  not  read  any  thing  new  in  it. — 
Where  have  you  been  since  I  saw  you  1 — ^I  haVe  been  at  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  Berlin. — ^Did  you  speak  to  my  aunt  ? — ^I  did  speak  to  her. 
— ^What  does  she  say!— She  says  that  she  wishes  to  see  you. — 
Whither  have  you  put  my  pen  1 — I  have  put  it  upon  the  bench. — ^Do 
you  intend  to  see  your  niece  to-day  1 — ^I  intend  to  see  her,  for  she 
has  promised  me' to  dine  with  us. — ^I  admire  {admirer)  that  family, 
{la  famtllej)  for  the  father  is  the  Jcing  and  the  mother  is  the  queen  of 
it.  The  children  and  the  servants  are  the  subjects  {le  sujet)  of  the 
state,  {Vetat.)  The  tutors  of  the  children  are  the  ministers,  {le  mi- 
nistre,)  who  share  {partager)  with  the  king  and  queen  the  care  {le 
soin)  of  the  government,  {le  gouvemement,)  The  good  education 
{redtication,  fem.)  which  is  given  to  children  (See  Obs.  A»  Lesson 
XLIV.)  is  the  crown  {la  couronne)  of  monarchs,  (/e  monarque.) 

176. 
Have  you  already  hired  a  room  1 — ^I  have  already  hired  one. — 
Where  have  you  hired  it  ?-— I  have  hired  it  in  WiiUiam-stFeet,  {dans  ia 
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rue  or  rue  QuUlavme^)  number  one  hundred  and  fifty-two. — ^At  whose 
house  {chez  qui)  have  you  hired  it  1 — ^At  the  house  of  the  man  whose 
son  has  sold  you  a  horse. — For  (pour)  whom  lias  your  father  hired  a 
room  ] — He  has  hired  one  for  his  son,  who  has  just  arrived  from 
France. — ^Why  have  you  not  kept  your  promise,  {la  promesse  ?) — I 
do  not  remember  what  I  promised  you. — Did  you  not  promise  us  to 
take  us  to  the  concert  last  Thursday  ? — I  confess  that  I  was  wrong 
in  promising  you  ;  the  concert,  however,  (cependant,)  has  not  taken 
place. — Does  your  brother  confess  his  fault  1 — He  confesses  it.  — 
What  does  your  uncle  say  to  (de)  that  note  1 — He  says  that  it  is 
written  very  well,  but  he  admits  that  he  has  been  wrong  in  sending 
it  to  the  captain. — Do  you  confess  your  fault  now  1 — I  confess  it  to 
be  a  fault. — ^Where  have  you  found  my  coat  1 — I  have  found  it  in  the 
Dlue  room,  (Obs.  B,  Lesson  XXXVIII.) — ^Will  you  hang  my  hat  on 
the  tree  ? — I  will  hang  it  thereon. — How  are  you  to-day  ? — I  am  not 
yery  well. — ^What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — I  have  a  violent  head- 
ache and  a  cold. — ^Where  did  you  catch  a  cold  ? — ^I  caught  it  last 
night  in  going  from  the  play. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH  LESSOlif. —Cinquante-septi^e  Legon. 

OF  THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

Thb  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  first  person  plural  of  the  pres- 
ent of  the  indicative  by  changing  ona  into  anU 


We  speak,  speaking. 

We  finish,  finishmg. 

We  receive,  receiving. 

We  render,  rendering. 


1.  Nous  parlon«,  parlant. 

2.  Nous  finissonf,  finissartf. 

3.  Nous  recevon«,  recevant. 

4.  Nous  rendoTM,  rendafit. 


The  five  following  verbs  form  exceptions  to  this  rule : 


To  have. 

having. 

Avour, 

ayant. 

To  be. 

being. 

fitre. 

6tant 

To  expire,' 

expiring. 

£choir, 

^cheant 

To  know, 

knowing. 

Savoir, 

sachant 

To  become. 

becoming. 

Seoir, 

s^aut 

Ohe.  A.  This  form  of  the  verb  is  very  seldom  used  in  French;  for 
whenever  it  is  used  in  English  after  a  preposition,  it  is  rendered  into  French 
by  the  mfinitive.     (See  ICT  Lessons  XL  and  LIV.)     Yet  it  is  used  when 


^  In  speakijg  of  a  lease,  or  a  given  portion  of  time. 
21* 
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an  agent  performs  two  actions  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
amples: 


The  man  eats  while  running. 
I  correct  while  reading. 
I  question  while  speaking. 
You  speak  while  answering  me. 

Obs.  B.  Tliese  examples  show  how  the  preposition  en,  in,  always  pre- 
cedes the  present  participle,  although  it  is  sometimes  not  expressed,  but 
u])derstood. 


L'homme  mange  en  courant 
Je  corrige  en  lisant 
Je  questionno  en  parlant 
Vous  parlez  en  me  r^pondant. 


To  questioru 
The  cravat 
The  carriage. 
The  house. 
The  letter. 
The  table. 
The  family. 
The  promise. 
The  leg. 
The  sore  throat 
The  throat. 
I  have  a  sore  throat. 
The  meat. 
Salt  meat. 
Fresh  meat 
Fresh  beef. 
Cool  water. 
The  food,  (victuals.) 
The  dish,  (mess.) 
Salt  meats. 
Milk-food. 


Questionner  1. 

La  cravate. 

La  voiture. 

La  maison. 

La  iettre. 

La  table. 

La  famille. 

La  promesse. 

La  jambe. 

Le  mal  de  gorge. 

La  gorge. 

J'ai  mal  k  la  gorge. 

La  viande. 

De  la  viande  sal^e. 

De  lu  viande  fralohe. 

Du  bceuf  frais. 

De  I'eau  fralche. 

L'aliment 

Le  mets. 

Des  mets  sal^ 

Du  laitage. 


The  traveller. 
To  march,  to  walk,  to  step. 

Obs.  C.     Marcher  must   not  be 
XLIV.)     The  former  means  to  walk 

I  have  walked  a  good  deal  to-day. 
I  have  been  walking  in  the  garden 

with  my  mother. 
To  walk  or  travel  a  mile. 
To  walk  or  travel  a  league. 
To  walk  a  step. 
To  take  a  step,  (meaning  to  take 

measures.) 


I  Le  voyageur. 
I  Marcher  1. 

mistaken  for  se  promener.     (Leesoii 
,  aud  the  latter  to  walk  for  pleasure. 

J'ai  march^  beaucoup  aujourd'hui. 
Je  me  suis  promen^  dans  le  jardiu 

avec  ma  mfere. 
t  Faire  un  mille. 
t  Faire  une  iieue. 
t  Faire  un  pas. 
t  Faire  une  d-marche. 
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To  go  on  a  journey. 

To  make  a  speech. 

A  piece  of 
An  affair. 

To  transact  business. 


t  Faire  un  voyage, 
t  Faire  nn  discoon. 

Une  afiaire. 
Faire  des  affiuns^ 


To  meddle  with  eomething. 
What  are  you  meddiing  with  7 
I  am  meddling  with  my  own  busi- 
ness. 
That    man    always    meddles  with 

other  people's  business. 
I  do  not  meddle  with  other  people's 
business. 

Others,  other  people. 

He  employs  himself  in  painting. 

The  art  of  painting. 
Chemistry. 
The  chemist 
V     The  art 
Strange. 
It  is  strange. 
To  employ  one's  self  in. 


t  Se  miler  de  quelque  chose, 

De  quo!  vous  m61ez-yous7 

Je  me  mdle  de  mes  propres  affaires. 

Get  homme  se  m61e  tonjoiin  des 

afiaures  des  autres. 
Je  ne  me    mdle    pas   des  affiures 

d'autrui. 
Autrui,     (indeterminate 

without  gender  or  plural.) 
t  U  se  mdle  de  peindre. 
t  II  s'occupe  de  peinture. 
La  peinture. 
La  chimie. 
Le  chimiste. 
L'art,  (masculine.) 
Strange,  6tonnant 
C'est  Strange. 
SToceuper  1,  de  or  d. 


To  eoneern  some  one. 


To  look  at  some  one, 
I  do  not  like  to  meddle  with  things 

that  do  not  concern  me. 
That  concerns  nobody. 
To  concern  one's  self  abo«t  some 

««i     ^^^\i         »    L    J    u    *  ySesoucierde  quelque  chose 

To  trouble  one's  head  about  some-  '  ^     ^ 

thmg.  J 


Concerner  I,  or  rsgarder  1,  queU 

qu'un, 
Regarder  1,  quelqu*un. 
t  Je  n'aime  pas  ft,  me  m61er  de  ee 

qui  ne  me  re^garde  pas. 
Cela  ne  regarde  personue. 


I 


To  attract. 
Loadstone  attracts  iron. 
Her  singing  attracts  me. 

To  charm. 

To  enchant. 
I  am  charmed  with  it. 

The  beauty. 


Attirer  1. 

L'aimant  attire  le  fer. 

Son  chant  m'attire. 

Charmer  1. 

Enchanter  1. 

J'en  suis  charm^,  (Jem,  6e,) 

La  beauts 
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Ob§.  D,    All  nouiM  ending  in  ti,  and  ezpnanng  pn^ertiM  < 
are  feminine. 


The  harmony. 

The  voice. 

The  power. 
To  repeat. 

The  repetition. 
The  commencement,  beginning. 

The  wisdom. 

Study. 

The  lord. 

^  good  memory, 

A  memorandom. 

The  nightingale. 
All  begmnings  are  difficult 


L'harmonie. 
La  yoiz. 
Le  pouYoir. 
Repiter  1. 
La  r^p^tition. 
Le  commencement 
Lasageaae. 
L'^tude. 
Le  seigneur. 
Une  bonne  mtooire. 
Un  m^moire. 
Le  rossignoi. 
Tous  les  ( 
ciles. 


i  difi* 


To  create. 
Creation. 
The  Creator. 
The  benefit, 
The  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Heaven. 
The  earth. 
Solitude. 
The  lesson. 
The  goodness. 
Flour,  meal. 
The  miU. 


Crier  1. 

La  creation. 

Le  Cr^ateur. 

Le  bienfait. 

La  craiute  dn  Seigneur. 

Le  cieL 

La  terre. 

La  solitude. 

La  logon. 

La  bont4    (See  Obs.  P.  abov*.) 

pe  la  farine. 

Le  moulin. 


Obs,  E.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XLIY.)  that  all  reflective  verbs  are  in 
French  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary  itre,  to  be,  m  their  compound  tenses. 
There  are  also  some  other  verbs  which,  in  French,  are  compounded  with 
the  auxiliary  Hre,  to  be,  though  they  are  not  reflective,  and  generally  take 
to  have  for  their  auxiliary  in  Bnglish.    They  are  the  following : 


Togo, 
To  stop, 
To  arrive. 
To  decay. 
To  die, 
To  fall. 
To  come, 
To  become, 


aller*  1. 
s*arr6ter  1. 
arriver  1. 
d^choir  »  3 
d^c6der  I. 
tomber  1. 
venir  *  2. 
devenir  *  S. 


To  come  in, 
To  die. 
To  be  born, 
To  set  out, 
To  go  out, 
To  attain, 
To  come  back. 
To  happen. 


entrer  1. 
mourir  *  3. 
naitre  *  4. 
partir  *  2. 
sortir»2. 
parvenir  *  2. 
revenir  *  2. 

p»a. 
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Todkagree,      disconyenir*  2.  I      (See  Leaon    XXXIV.     Neuter 
To  mtervene,    interreiiir  •  3.     j  Verbt.) 


Has  your  mother  come?  |  Votre  m^re  est-elle  venme  ? 

O"  The  past  participle  of  these  verbs  most  agree  in  gender  and  onmbei 
with  the  nominative  of  the  verb  itre,  to  be. 

She  has  not  come  yet  |  Elle  n'est  pas  eooore  venve. 

Have  the  women  already  come?  |  L^  femmes  sont-elles  d^jkvemteef 
They  have  not  come  yet  Elles  ne  sont  pas  encore  venuee. 

Has  yonr  sister  anived  ?  |  Yotra  soeor  est-elle  arrwee  ? 


EXERCISES. 
177. 

Will  you  dine  with  us  to-day? — ^With  much  pleasure. — What 
have  you  for  dinner,  (quels  mets  avez-vaus  ?) — ^We  have  good  soup, 
some  fresh  and  salt  meat,  and  some  milk  food. — Do  you  like  milk 
food  1 — ^I  like  it  better  than  (preferer  a)  all  other  food. — ^Are  you 
ready  to  dine  1 — ^I  am  ready. — ^Do  you  intend  to  set  out  soon  ? — I 
intend  setting  out  next  week. — ^Do  you  travel  alone,  (seulf) — No, 
Madam,  I  travel  with  my  uncle. — ^Do  you  travel  on  foot  or  in  a  car- 
riage ?  (Less.  XLII.) — ^We  travel  in  a  carriage. — ^Did  you  meet  any 
one  in  your  last  journey  {dans  votre  dernier  voyage)  to  Berlin  ? — ^We 
met  many  travellers. — What  do  you  intend  to  spend  your  time  in 
(Lesson  XLIX.)  this  summer  1 — ^I  intend  to  take  a  short  {petit)  jour- 
ney.— Did  you  walk  much  in  your  last  journey  1 — ^I  like  much  to 
walk,  but  my  uncle  likes  to  go  in  a  carriage. — ^Did  he  not  wish  to 
walk  ? — He  wished  to  walk  at  first,  {d''abord,)  but  he  wished  to  get 
into  the  coach  {monter  en  voiture)  after  having  taken  a  few  steps,  so 
that  I  did  not  walk  much. — ^What  have  you  been  doing  at  school  to- 
day 1 — ^We  have  been  listening  to  our  professor. — ^What  did  he  say  ? 
— He  made  a  long  {grand)  speech  on  {sur)  the  goodness  of  God. 
After  saying,  "  Repetition  is  the  mother  of  studies,  and  a  good  mem- 
ory is  a  great  benefit  of  God,"  he  said, "  God  is  the  Creator  of  heav- 
en and  earth ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begrinning  of  all  wisdom.*' 
— ^What  are  you  doing  all  day  in  this  garden  1 — ^I  am  walking  in  it. 
— ^What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you,  {qu*est-ce  qui  vous  y  attire  T) 
— The  singing  of  the  birds  attracts  me,  {m*y  attire.) — ^Are  there  any 
nightingales  in  it  1 — There  are  some  in  it,  and  the  harmony  of  their 
singing  enchants  me. — Have  those  nightingales  more  power  over  {sur) 
you  than  the  beauties  of  painting,  or  the  voice  of  your  tender  {tendre) 
mother,  who  loves  you  so  much  1—1  confess  the  harmony  of  the  sing. 
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ing  of  those  little  birds  has  more  power  over  me  than  the  most  ten^ 
der  words  {que  les  paroles  let  plus  tendres)  of  my  dearest  friends. 

178. 
What  does  your  niece  amuse  herself  with  (Lesson  XLIII.)  in  her 
solitude  1 — She  reads  a  good  deal,  and  writes  letters  to  her  mother. 
— ^What  does  your  uncle  amuse  himself  with  in  his  solitude  ? — He 
employs  himself  in  painting  and  chemistry. — Does  he  no  longer  do 
any  business  ? — He  no  longer  does  any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do,  it.-— 
Why  does  he  meddle  with  your  business  1 — He  does  not  generally 
(ordinairement)  meddle  with  other  people^s  business,  but  he  meddles 
with  mine  because  he  loves  me. — Has  your  master  made  yon  repeat 
your  lesson  to-day  ? — He  has  made  me  repeat  it. — Did  you  know  it ! 
— I  knew  it  pretty  well. — Have  you  also  done  some  exercises  ! — I 
have  done  some,  but  what  is  that  to  you  (qu^est-ce  que  cela  vous  fait) 
I  beg,  {je  vous  prie  ?) — I  do  not  generally  meddle  with  things  that  do 
not  concern  me,  but  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  concern  myself  much 
about  {que  je  mHntiresse  beaucoup  a)  what  you  are  doing. — Does 
any  one  trouble  his  head  about  you  1 — No  one  troubles  his  head 
about  me,  for  I  am  not  worth  the  trouble,  {je  rCen  vaux  pas  la  peine,) 
— ^Who  corrects  your  exercises  ? — My  master  corrects  them. — How 
{comment)  does  he  correct  them  1 — He  corrects  them  in  reading 
them,  and  in  reading  them  he  speaks  to  me. — How  many  things 
{combien  de  choses)  does  your  master  do  at  the  same  time,  {a  la 
fois  ?) — He  does  four  things  at  the  same  time. — How  so,  {comment 
cela  ?) — ^He  reads  and  corrects  my  exercises,  speaks  to  me  and  ques- 
tions me  all  at  once,  {tout  d  la  fois.) — ^Does  your  sister  sing  {chanter) 
while  dancing  ? — She  sings  while  working,  but  she  cannot  sing  while 
dancing. — Has  your  mother  leftl — She  has  not  left  yet. — ^When 
will  she  set  out  ? — She  will  set  out  to-morrow  evening. — ^At  what 
o'clock  1 — ^At  a  quarter  to  seven. — Have  your  sisters  arrived! — 
They  have  not  arrived  yet,  but  we  expect  them  this  evening. — ^Will 
they  spend  {passer)  |he  evening  (Note  2,  Less.  LVI.)  with  ns  1 — 
They  will  spend  it  with  us,  for  they  have  promised  me  to  do  so. — 
Where  have  you  spejQt  the  morning  ?— ■!  have  spent  it  in  the  coim- 
try. — Do  you  go  every  morning  to  the  country  1 — I  do  not  go  every 
morning,  but  twice  a  week. — "V\^hy  has  your  niece  not  called  upon 
me,  {venir  voir  quelqu'un  ?) — She  is  very  ill,  and  has  spent  the  whole 
day  in  her  room.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIY.) 
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OF  THE  PAST  FUTURE. 

The  past  or  compound  future  is  formed  from  the  future  of  the  ftmdiiary, 
aad  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  be  conjugated    Ex. 


I  shall  have  loved. 
Thou  wilt  have  loved. 
He  or  she  will  have  loved. 
We  shall  have  loved. 
You  will  have  loved. 
They  will  have  loved. 

I  shall  have  come. 
Thou  wilt  have  come. 
He  will  have  come. 
She  will  have  come. 
We  shall  have  come. 
You  will  have  come. 
They  will  have  come. 
They  will  have  come^  fern. 


I  shall  have  been  praised. 
Thou  wilt  have  been  praised. 
He  will  have  been  praised. 
She  will  have  been  praised. 
We  shall  have  been  praised. 
You  will  have  been  praised. 
They  will  have  been  praised. 
They  (/*»».)  will  have  been  praiaed. 


To  have  left 
When  I  have  paid  for  the  hone  I 

shall  have  only  ten  crowns  left. 
How  much  money  have  you  left? 
I  have  one  franc  left. 
I  have  only  one  franc  left 
How  much  has  your  brother  left? 
He  has  one  crown  left. 


X'aurai  a\m6, 

Tu  auras  aim^. 

II  ou  elle  aura  aim6. 

Nous  aurous  aim^. 

Vous  aurez  aim4. 

lis  (/em.  elles)  aurant 


Je  serai  venu,  Fern,  venue. 
Tu  scras  venu,     "     venue. 
II  sera  venu. 
Elle  sera  venue. 

Nous  serous  venus,  Fern,  veuuei. 
Vous  serez  venus,      "      v»nii*«.* 
lis  seront  venus. 
EUes  seront  venues. 


J'aurai  6t6  lou^    Fern,  Iou6e. 
Tu  auras  6t6  \ou6,   "     lou6e. 
II  aura  6t6  [ovt6, 
Elle  aura  ^t^  lou^e. 
Nous  aurous  6i6  lou6s,  fern,  loudes. 
Vous  aurez  6t6  lou6s,       "     loupes, 
lis  aurout  4t6  lou^s. 
Elles  auront  ^t^  loupes. 


t  Rester  1. 

Quand  j'sfurai  pay€  le  cheval  il  ne 

me  restera  que  dlx  4cus. 
Combien  d'argeut  vojis  reste-t-il  ? 
II  me  reste  un  franc. 
II  ne  me  reste  qu'un  franc* 
Combien  roste-t-il  h  voire  frfere  ? 
II  lui  reste  un  ^cu. 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  if  one  person  only  is  spoken  to, 
L  e.  when  the  second  person  plural,  vouSj  is  employed  instead  of  the  second 
oeiBon  singular,  (u,  no  «  is  pat  to  the  past  participle. 
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Hovr  much  has  your  otter  left? 
She  has  <mly  three  sous  left. 
How  much  have  your  brotherB  left? 
Tbey  have  one  louis  left. 
When  they  have  paid  the  tailor  they 
will  have  a  hundred  francs  left. 


Combien  reste-t-Q  k  yotre  soBur? 
II  ne  lui  reste  que  trois  sous. 
Combien  reste-t»il  21,  vos  frte'es? 
D  leur  reste  un  loui& 
Quand  lis  aunmt  pay^  le  tailleur  il 
leur  restera  cent  francs. 


Oi».  A,  In  English  the  present,  or  the  compound  of  the  present,  is  used 
after  the  conjunctions  when,  as  soon  as,  or  after j  when  futurity  is  to  be 
expressed ;  but  in  French  the  future  must  in  such  instances  always  be  em- 
ployed.   Ex. 


When  I  am  at  my  aunt's  will  you 

come  to  see  me? 
After  you  have  done  writing  will  you 

take  a  torn  with  me? 

Yon  will  i^ay  when  you  have  finished 

your  exercise. 
Wliat  will  you  do  when  yon  have 

dined? 
Wh«n  I  hare  spoken  to  your  brother 

I  dMll  know  what  I  have  to  do. 


Quand  je  serai  ehez  ma  tante  vien. 

drez-vous  me  voir? 
Quand    vous    aurez    fini    d*icnn, 

yiendrez-vons  faira  un  tour  avec 

moi? 
Vous  joutrez,  quand  vous  aurez  fini 

votreth6me. 
Que  ferez-vous   quand  vous  aurez 

dln^? 
Quand  j'aurai  pail^  ft,  yotre  fr^re  je 

saurai  ce  que  j'ai  it  faire. 


Idioms  with  Faike. 


Does  it  rain? 

It  rains. 

Does  it  snow? 

It  snows. 

bit  muddy? 

It  is  muddy. 

Is  it  muddy  out  of  doom  < 

It  is  Tory  muddy. 

Is  it  dusty? 

It  is  very  dusty. 

Is  it  smoky  ? 

It  is  too  smoky. 

Out  of  doont 


tFait-UdelapIuie? 
t  II  fait  de  la  pluie. 
t  Fait-il  de  la  neige? 
t  II  fait  de  la  neige. 
t  Fait-il  de  la  boue? 
t  D  fait  de  la  bone, 
t  Fait-il  sale  dehors? 
t  D  fait  tr^sale. 
t  Fait-il  de  la  poussi^ 
t  0  fait  beaucoup  de 
t  Fait-il  de  la  fum^? 
t  II  fait  trop  de  fum^a 
Pehois. 


To  enter,  to  go  in,  to  come  it^ 
Will  you  go  into  my  room  ? 

I  will  go  in. 
Win  you  go  in? 
I  shall  go  in. 


Entrer  I,  dans, 
i  Voulez-vous  entrer  dans  : 

hre? 
Je  veux  y  entrer. 
Y  entrerez-vpufl  7 
J*y  entrerai. 
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ToflitdowB. 
To  ait,  to  he  oeated. 
He  18  seated  upon  the  large  chair. 
She  IB  seated  upon  the  bench. 


S'sBwoir  *  3.  (See  Leaon  U.) 
Etre  asM  ;  fern,  awioe, 
0  est  aane  but  la  grande  chaise. 
Elle  est  assise  sor  le  banc. 


TofiUvtith, 
To  fill  a  bottle  with  wme. 
Bo  yon  fill  that  bottle  with  water? 

I  fill  my  puTBe  with  money. 
He  fills  his  belly  with  meat 

The  pocket 


Remplir  2,  de. 

Remplir  de  yin  nne  bonteille. 

Remplifisez-Yous    d'eau    cette   boa« 

teiUe? 
Je  remplis  d'argent  ma  bourse. 
II  Be  remplit  de  viande  le  ventre,  (a 

vulgar  expression.) 
Lapoche. 


Have  you  come  quite  alone? 
No,  I  have  brought  all  my  men  along 
with  me. 

To  bring. 


fites-vous  venu  tout  seul  ? 

Non,  fai  amen^  tout  mon  monda. 

Atnetier  1. 


Obo.  B.  Amentr  must,  in  Frraich,  not  be  mistaken  fw  apporter.    The 
foimer  is  used  when  the  object  can  walk,  and  the  latter  when  it  cannot  Ex. 


He  has  brought  all  his  men  along 

with  him. 
Have  you  brought  your  brother  along 

with  you  ? 
I  have  brought  him  along  with  me. 
Have  you  told  the  groom  to  bring  me 

the  horse? 

The  groom. 
Are  you  bringing  me  my  books  ? 
I  am  bringing  them  to  yon. 

To  take,  to  carry. 


II  a  amen^  tout  son  monde. 

Avez-Tous  amen^  votre  fl*re  ? 

•Je  Tai  amen^. 
Avez-vous.  dit  au  palefrenier  de  m'a« 

moner  le  cheval  ? 
Le  palefrenier. 
M'apportez-vous  mes  livreB? 
Je  vous  les  apporte. 
Mener  1. 


Ohe.  C,  The  same  distinction  must  be  observed  with  regard  to  mener  and 
porter,  as  with  amener  tod  apporter.     Ex. 

Will  you  take  that  dog  to  the  sta-  I  Youlez-voas  mener  ce  ehian  ii  ]'4- 
ble?  1      curie? 


I  will  take  it  thither. 

Are  you  carrying  this  gun  to  my 

father? 
I  cany  it  to  hun. 

The  cane,  stick. 

The  Btoble. 


Je  veux  Ty  mener. 

Portez-vous  ce  fusil  ii  mon  ptost 

Je  le  lui  porte. 
La  canne. 
L'^curie. 
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7*0  comt  down,  to  go  down, 
Tu  go  down  into  the  w«U. 
To  go  or  come  down  the  hiU. 
To  go  down  the  river. 
To  alight  from  one's  hone,  to  dis- 
moimt 

To  alighty  to  get  out 
To  go  up,  to  mount,  to  ascend. 
To  go  up  the  mountain. 
Where  is  your  brother  gone  to  ? 
He  has  ascended  the  hill. 

To  mount  the  horse. 
To  get  into  the  coach. 
To  get  on  board  the  ship. 
To  desire,  to  beg,  to  pray,  to  re- 
quest. 
Will  you  desire  your  brother  to  come 
down? 

The  beard. 
The  river. 
The  stream,  torrent 
To  go  or  come  up  the  river. 


Deseendre  4. 
Deacendre  dans  le  pints. 
Deseendre  la  montagne. 
Deseendre  la  rivi^re.^ 
Deseendre  de  cheval.  (Less.  LIL) 

Deseendre  de  voiture. 

Monter  1. 

Monter  la  montagne. 

Oh  votre  fr^re  est-il  alI6  T 

U  a  montd  la  colline.* 

Monter  21,  cheval. 

t  Monter  en  voiture, 

Monter  sur  un  vaisseau. 

Prier  1,  (takes  de  before  the  infini- 
tive.) 

Voulez-vous  prier  votre  fip^re  de  de- 
seendre ? 

La  barbe. 

La  riviere,  le  fleuve. 

Le  torrent 

Remonter  la  livitee. 


EXERCISES. 

179. 
Will  your  parents  go  into  the  country  to-morrow ! — They  will  not 
go,  for  it  is  too  dusty. — Shall  we  take  a  walk  to-day ! — We  will  not 
take  a  walk,  for  it  is  too  mud3y  out  of  doors. — Do  you  see  the  cas- 
tle of  my  relation  behind  (derri^re)  yonder  mountain,  (cette  mon- 
tagne-ld  ?) — ^I  see  it. — Shall  we  go  in  1 — We  will  go  in  if  you  like. 
— ^Will  you  go  into  that  room  1 — I  shall  not  go  into  it,  for  it  is 
smoky. — ^I  wish  you  a  good   morning.   Madam,  (Obs.  B.  Lessor 


^  The  verb  deseendre  takes  the  auxiliary  avoir  in  its  compound  tenses 
when,  as  in  these  examples,  it  is  construed  with  the  accusative  ;  otherwise 
it  takes  itre,  Ex.  //  a  descendu  la  montagne,  he  has  gone  down  the  moun- 
tain ;  elle  est  descendue  d^une  famille  honorable,  she  is  descended  from  an 
honorable  family. 

'  Monter  also  takes  awnr  when,  as  in  these  examples,  it  is  construed  with 
the  accusative,  and  itre,  when  otherwise..  Ex.  H  est  monie  par  dogres 
aux  plus  hautes  charges  mUitaires,  he  has  ascended  by  degrees  to  the 
highest  military  employments. 
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XXVI.) — ^Will  yoti  not  come  in  1  Will  you  not  eit  down  ? — I  will 
sit  down  upon  that  large  chair. — Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become 
of  your  brother  1 — I  will  tell  you. — ^Where  is  your  sister  1 — ^Do  you 
not  see  her  ?  She  sits  upon  the  bench. — ^Is  yonr  father  seated  upon 
the  bench  1 — No,  he  sits  upon  the  chair. — Hast  thou  spent  all  thy 
money  ? — I  have  not  spent  all. — ^How  much  hast  thou  left  % — ^I  have 
not  much  left.  I  have  but  five  francs  left. — How  much  money  have 
thy  sisters  left? — ^They  have  but  three  crowns  left. — Have  you  mo- 
ney enough  left  to  pay  your  tailor  ?^-I  have  enough  left  to  pay  him ; 
but  if  I  pay  him  I  shall  have  but  little  left. — How  much  money  will 
your  brothers  have  left  ? — They  will  have  a  hundred  crowns  left.— 
When  will  you  go  to  Italy  ? — ^I-  shall  go  as  soon  as  (aussitot  que)  I 
have  learned  Italian. — ^When  will  your  brothers  go  to  France? — 
They  will  go  thither  as  soon  as  they  know  French. — When  will 
they  learn  it  ? — They  will  learn  it  when  they  have  found  a  good 
master. — How  much  money  shall  we  have  left  when  we  have  paid 
for  our  horses  ? — When  we  have  paid  for  them  we  shall  have  only  a 
'  hundred  crowns  left. 

180. 
Do  you  gain  (gagner,  Lesson  LIII.)  any  thing  by  (a)  that  busi- 
ness ? — I  do  not  gain  much  by  it,  (y,)  but  my  brother  gains  a  good 
deal  by  it.  He  fills  his  purse  with  money. — How  much  money  have 
you  gained? — I  have  gained  only  a  little,  but  my  cousin  has  gained 
much  by  it.  He  has  filled  his  pocket  with  money. — ^Why  does  that 
man  not  work  ? — He  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  for  he  does  noth- 
ing but  eat  all  the  day  long.  He  continually  (toujours)  fills  his  bel- 
ly with  meat,  so  that  he  will  make  himself  (se  rendre)  ill  if  he  con- 
tinues (continuer)  to  eat  so  much. — With  what  have  you  filled  that 
bottle? — I  have  filled  it  with  wine. — Will  this  man  take  care  of  my 
horse  ? — He  will  take  care  of  it. — Who  will  take  care  of  my  ser- 
vant ? — The  landlord  will  take  care  of  him. — Does  your  servant  take 
care  of  your  horses  ? — He  does  take  care  of  them. — Is  he  taking 
care  of  your  clothes  ? — He  takes  care  of  them,  for  he  brushes  them 
every  morning. — Have  you  ever  drunk  French  wine  ? — I  have  never 
drunk  any. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  ate  French  bread  ? — It  is  almost 
three  years  since  I  ate  any. — Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  ? — 
I  have  not  hurt  him,  but  he  'has  cut  my  finger. — What  has  he  cut 
your  finger  with  ? — With  the  knife  which  you  have  lent  him. 

181. 
Is  your  father  arrived  at  last  ? — Everybody  says  that  he  is  ar- 
rived, but  I  have  not  seen  him  yet. — Has  the  physician  hurt  your 
SOB  ?— He  has  hurt  him,  for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — ^Have  tlisy  out 
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off  (amper)  that  man's  leg,  (d  cet  homme  t) — They  hare  cut  it  off.*- 
Are  you  pleased  (content)  with  your  servant  1 — I  am  much  pleased 
with  him,  for  he  is  fit  for  any  thing,  {propre  d  taut,) — ^What  doee 
he  know  1 — He  knows  every  thing,  {tout.) — Can  he  ride,  (monter  d 
cheval  t) — He  can. — Has  your  brother  returned  at  last  from  Eng- 
land ? — ^He  has  returned  thence,  and  has  brought  you  a  fine  horse.  — 
Has  he  told  his  groom  to  bring  it  to  me  ? — He  ha^  told  him  to  bring 
it  you. — ^What  do  you  think  {que  dites-vous)  of  that  horse  \ — ^I  think 
{je  dis)  that  it  is  a  fine  and  good  one,  {qu^il  est  beau  et  bony)  and  beg 
you  to  lead  it  into  the  stable. — In  what  did  you  spend  your  time  yes- 
terday!— ^I  went  to  the  concert,  and  afterwards  {ensuite)  to  the 
play. — When  did  that  man  go  down  into  the  well  1 — ^He  went  down 
into  it  this  morning. — Has  he  come  up  again  yet,  (remonterf) — He 
came  up  an  hour  ago. — ^Where  is  your  brother  ? — He  is  in  his  room. 
-—Will  you  tell  him  to  come  down? — I  will  tell  him  so,  but  he  is 
not  dressed  (Lesson  LII.)  yet. — Is  your  friend  still  {toujours)  on 
the  mountain  1 — He  has  already  come  down. — Did  you  go  down  or 
up  {remonter)  the  river  1 — ^We  went  down  it. — Did  my  cousin  speak 
to  you  before  he  started  ? — He  spoke  to  me  before  he  got  into  the 
coach. — Have  you  seen  my  brother  1 — I  saw  him  before  I  went  on 
board  the  ship. — ^Is  it  better  to  get  into  a  coach  than  to  go  on  board 
the  ship  ? — ^It  is  not  worth  while  to  get  into  a  coach  or  to  go  on 
board  the  ship  when  one  has  no  wish  to  travel. 


FIFTY-NINTH  LESSON, —Cinquante-neuvi^me  Lepon. 

OF  THE  IMPERFECT. 

TmE  unpeifect  of  the  indicative  is  formed  £rom  the  present  participle  by 
changing  AMT 

1st  Person.    Hd  Person.    Sd  Person. 
For  the  ringolar  into  aib,  aib,  Arr. 

For  the  plural  into  ions,  iez,  aient. 

Pres,  Participle,  Imperfects 

C  Je  pailaM,  tn  pariaif,  il  (elle)  pariiril. 
Speaking— I  spoke.      1.  ParUnf.      <  Nous  parium«,  vous  pailtex,  ils  (elles) 

\     parlatent' 

The  orthography  of  the  first  and  second  persons  singular,  and  of  the 
thud  peraon  singular  and  plural,  of  the  imperfect,  was  formerly  je  parhist 
tu  porlois,  U  parloit,  Us  parloient.  Some  authors  still  persist  in  this  way  of 
'•  but  they  ought  not  to  be  imitated.    The  orthography  wo  feUow  was 
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Prea.  Part  ImperfkcU. 

{Je  61USMIW,  ta  finiiwiitf,  il  (eile)  fina- 
Nous   imiBKoii«,  TouB  nakmext  ^ 
(elles)  finiasatent 
{J'apeicevaM,  tu  aperceT«M,  it  (eUe) 
apercevatf. 
Nous  apercevton«,  voiu  wpetewiez, 
ils  (eUes)  aperceyaitfnf. 
{Je  rendai«,  tu  reudat«,  U  (elle)  reu- 
Nous    xeoAionB,    vous    rendtex,    Us 
(elles)  mndaient. 
Obs.  A.    There  are  out  two  ezceptioDs  to  this  rule,  viz. : 

C  Payat>,  tu  hvai8,  il  (elle)  mvait 
Having — ^I  had.  3.  Ayant        <  Nous  ayion«,  vous  avt>;r,  ils  (elles) 

(      avaient 

C  Je  sayai«,  tu  savai>,  il  (elle)  savatt. 
Knowing — ^I  knew.      3.  Sachant     <  Nous  saviora*,  vous  atLviez,  ils  (elks) 

V      savaien^. 


I  was,  thou  wast,  he  (she)  was. 
We  were,  you  were,  they  were. 


I  J'^tajs,  tu  ^tais,  il  (elle)  ^tait 
Nous  ^tioDs,  vous  ^tiez,  ils  (elles) 
I      ^talent 


OI9.  B,    The  imperfect  is  a  past  tense  which  was  still  present  at  the  time 
spoken  of,  and  may  always  be  recognised  by  using  the  two  terms  "  was 

DOING,"  or  "  USED  TO  DO."      Ex. 


When  I  was  at  Berlin  I  often  went 

to  see  my  friends. 
When  you  were  in  Ftems  you  often 

went  to  the  Champs-Elys^es. 
Rome  was  at  first  governed  hf  kings. 

CflBsar  was  a  great  man. 
Cicero  was  a  great  orator. 
Our  ancestors  went  a  hunting  every 
day. 


Quand  yetais  k  Berlin,  yallaU  sou- 
vent  voir  mes  amis. 

Quand  vous  etiez  k.  Paris  vous  alUez 
souvent  aux  Champs-Elys^es. 

Rome  ^tait  d'abord  gouvem^e  par  dee 
rois. 

C^sar  ^tait  un  grand  homme. 

Cic^ron  ^tait  un  grand  orateur. 

Nos  anc6tres  allaient  tous  les  joun  il 
la  chasse. 


first  proposed  in  1675,  by  a  lawyer  of  the  name  of  B^rain,  and  has  since 
been  adopted  by  the  generality  of  French  authors.  According  to  the  ancient 
orthography,  the  conditionals  and  other  words,  as,  faimeraia,  paraitre,  dit' 
fonAtre,  fatbUf  mormaie,  Anglais,  Frangais,  Hollandaia,  Irlandais,  Sui^ 
were  written :  faimerois,  parottre,  disparoitre,  foible,  numnoist  AngUnt, 
Pnmgoia,  Irlandais,  Hollandais,  &c 
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The  Romam  cultivated  the  arts  and 
flciencea,  and  rewarded  merit 

Were  you  waUcmg? 

I  was  not  walking. 

Were  yoa  in  Paris  when  the  king 
was  there  ?  • 

I  was  there  when  he  was  there. 

Where  were  you  when  I  was  in  Lon- 
don? 

At  what  time  did  you  breakfeurt  when 
you  were  in  Germany  t 

I  breakfasted  when  my  father  break- 
fasted. 

Did  you  work  when  he  was  work- 
ing? 

I  studied  when  he  was  working. 
Some  fish. 
Some  game. 

When  I  lived  at  my  father's  I  rose 
earlier  than  I  do  now. 


^  When  we  lived  ui  that  country  we 
went  a  fishing  often. 

When  I  was  ill  I  kept  in  bed  all  day. 

Last  summer  when  I  was  m  the 
eountry  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
finit 


A  thing. 
The  same  thing. 
The  same  man. 
It  is  all  one,  (the  same.) 

Such. 
Such  a  man. 
Such  men. 
Such  a  woman 
Such  things. 
Such. 


Les  Remains  cultivaient  les  arts  et 

les  sciences  et  r^oompensaient  le 

m^rite. 
Vous  promeniez-vous  7 
Je  ne  me  promenais  pas. 
£tiez-vou8  h,  Paris  lorsque  le  roi  y 

^tait? 
J*y  6tais  lorsqu'il  y  6tait 
Oil  ^tiez-vous  lorsque  j'^tais  it  Lon- 

dres? 
Quand   d^jeuniez-vous  torsque  vous 

6tiez  en  Allemagne  ? 
Je  d^jeunais  lorsque  mon  p^re  d^- 

jeqnait. 
TravaiUiez-vous  loraqu'il  travaillait? 

J'^tudlais  lorsqu'il  travaillait 

Du  poisson. 

Du  gibier. 

Quand  je  demeurais  chez  mon  ptee, 

je  me  levais  de  meillure  heure  que 

je  ne  le  fais  &  pr^ent     (See  Obs 

B.,  Lesson  LIII.) 
Quand    nous    demeurions    dans  ce 

pays-ltL,  nous  allions  souvent  ^  la 

pdche. 
Quand  j'^tais  malade  je  gardais  ^  lit 

toute  la  joum^e. 
L'^t^  pass^,  pendant  que  j*^tais  k  la 

campagne  il  y  avait  beaucoup  da 

fruit 


Une  chose. 
La  mdme  chose. 
Le  m^me  homme. 
t  Cost  dgal. 


Mas.  Un  tel ;  fem.  Une  telU, 
Un  tel  homme. 
De  tels  hommes. 
Une  telle  femme. 
De  telles  choses. 
Pareil ;  fem.  pareilie. 
De    pareils    hommes    m^ritenl 
1 
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Out. 

Oat  of  the  city,  (the  town.) 

Without  or  out  doors. 

The  church  stands  outside  the  town. 

I  shaU  wait  for  you  before  the  town 

gate. 

The  town  or  city  gate. 
The  barrier,  the  turnpike. 


Seldom,  (rarely.) 
Some  brandy. 
The  life. 
To  get  one*8  livelihood  by. 
I  get  my  livelihood  by  working. 
He  gets  his  living  by  writing. 
I  gain  my  money  by  working. 
By  what  does  that  man  get  his  live- 
lihood? 


To  proceed,  to  go  on,  to  continue. 
He  continues  his  speech. 

A  good  appetite. 

The  narrative,  the  tale. 
The  edge,  the  border,  the  shore 
The  edge  of  the  brook. 
The  sea-shore. 
On  the  sea-shore. 

The  shore,  the  water-side,  the  coast, 
the  bank. 


Hort  de. 

Hors  de  la  yille. 

Dehors. 

L'dglise  est  hors  de  la  ville. 

Je  yous  attendrai  devant  la  poite  de 

la  ville. 
La  porte  de  la  ville. 
La  barri^re. 


RaremenU 

De  I'eau  de  vie. 

La  vie. 

Gagner  sa  vie  k. 

Je  gagne  ma  vie  k  travailler. 

II  gagne  sa  vie  d.  ^crire. 

Je  gagne  mon  argent  k  travailler 

A  quoi  cet  homme  gagne-t-il  sa  v^^  7 


Continuer  I,  (de  or  a  heL  inf.) 

II  continue  son  discours. 

Un  bon  app^tit 

Le  conte,  (la  narration.) 

Le  bord. 

Le  bord  da  ruisseau. 

Le  bord  de  la  mer. 

Au  bord  de  la  mer. 

Le  rivage,  la  rive. 


People  or  folks.  I  Gens. 

They  are  good  folks.  '  |  t  Ce  sent  de  bonnes  gens. 

Ob9.  C.     Gens  is  masculhie  when  it  comes  before  its  adjective,  and  fem- 
inine when  after  it 

They  are  wicked  people.  |  Ce  sent  de  m^chantes  gens. 


EXERCISES. 
182. 
Were  you  loved  when  you  were  at  Dresden,  (Dresde  ?) — I  was 
not  hated. — ^Was^your  brother  esteemed  when  he  was  in  London  1 — 
He  was  loved  and  esteemed. — When  were  you. in  Spain? — I  was 
there  when  you  were  there. — Who  was  loved  and  who  was  hated  1 — 
Those  that  were  good,  assiduous,  and  obedient,  were  loved,  and  those 
who  were  naughty,  (mechant,)  idle,  and  disobedient  were  punished. 
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hated,  and  despised. — Were  yoa  in  Berlin  when  the  king  was  there  t 
— ^I  was  there  when  he  was  there. — ^Was  your  nnde  in  London  when 
I  was  there  1 — He  was  there  when  you  were  there. — ^Where  were  you 
when  I  was  at  Dresden  1 — ^I  was  in  Paris. — Where  was  your  father 
when  you  were  in  Vienna  ? — He  was  in  England. — ^At  what  time  did 
you  breakfast  when  you  were  in  France  I — I  breakfasted  when  my 
uncle  breakfasted. — Did  you  work  when  he  was  working  ? — I  studi- 
ed when  he  was  working. — Did  your  brother  work  when  you  were 
working? — He  played  when  I  was  working. — On  what  {De  quoi) 
lived  our  ancestors  ? — ^They  lived  on  nothing  but  fish  and  game,  for 
they  went  a  hunting  and  a  fishing  every  day. — Wliat  sort  of  people 
were  the  Romans  1 — ^They  were  very  good  people,  for  they  cultivated 
the  arts  and  sciences  and  rewarded  merit. — Did  you  often  go  to  see 
your  friends  when  you  were  at  Berlin  1 — ^I  went  to  see  Ihem  often. — 
Did  you  sometimes  go  to  the  Champs-Elys6es  when  you  were  at 
Paris  ? — ^I  often  went  thither. 
^  183. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  lived  in  that  country? — ^When  we 
lived  there  we  went  a  fishing  often. — Did  you  not  go  out  walking, 
{aller  se  pramener  J) — ^I  went  out  walking  sometimes. — Do  you  rise 
early  1 — ^Not  so  early  as  you,, but  when  I  lived  at  my  uncle's  I  rose 
earlier  than  I  do  now. — ^Did  you  sometimes  keep  in  bed  when  you 
lived  at  your  uncle's  ? — ^When  I  was  ill  I  kept  in  bed  all  day. — Is 
there  much  fruit  this  year ! — I  do  not  know ;  but  last  summer,  when 
I  was  in  the  country,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fruit. — ^What  do  you 
get  your  livelihood  by  1 — I  get  my  livelihood  by  working. — Does  your 
friend  get  his  livelihood  by  writing  1 — He  gets  it  by  speaking  and 
writing. — ^Do  these  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood  by  working  ? — 
They  get  it  by  doing  nothing,  (d  ne  rienfaire,)  for  they  are  too  idle 
to  work. — ^What  has  your  friend  gained  that  money  by  1 — He  has 
gained  it  by  working. — ^What  did  you  get  your  livelihood  by  when 
you  were  in  England? — I  got  it  by  writing. — Did  your  cousin  get  his 
livelihood  by  writing  ? — He  got  it  by  working. — Have  you  ever  seen 
such  a  person  1 — ^I  have  never  seen  such  a  one,  (une  pareille,) — 
Have  you  already  seen  our  church  1 — I  have  not  seen  it  yet.  Where 
does  it  stand  ? — It  stands  outside  the  town.  If  you  wish  to  see  it  I 
will  go  with  you  in  order  to  show  it  you. — ^What  do  the  people  live 
upon  that  live  on  the  sea-shore  ? — They  live  on  fish  alone. — ^Why 
will  you  not  go  a  hunting  any  more  1 — I  hunted  yesterday  the  whole 
day,  and  I  killed  nothing  but  an  ugly  bird,  so  that  I  shall  not  go  any 
more  a  hunting. — ^Why  do  you  not  eat? — Because  I  have  not  a  good 
appetite. — Why  does  your  brother  eat  so  much  ? — Because  he  has  a 
good  appetite. 
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184. 
Whom  are  yoa  looking  for  ? — ^I  am  looking  for  my  little  brother. 
— ^If  you  wish  to  find  him  you  must  go  {ilfautaUer)  into  the  garden, 
for  he  is  there. — ^The  garden  is  larger  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find 
him  if  you  do  not  tell  me  in  which  part  {dans  quelle  partie)  of  the 
garden  he  is. — He  is  sitting  under  the  large  tree  under  which  we 
were  sitting  yesterday. — ^Now  I  shall  find  him. — ^Why  did  you  not 
bring  my  clothes  1 — ^They  were  not  made,  so  that  I  could  not  bring 
them,  but  I  bring  them  to  you  now. — ^You  have  learned  your  lesson  ; 
why  has  not  your  sister  learned  hers  ? — She  has  taken  a  walk  with 
my  mother,  so  that  she  could  not  learn  it,  but  she  will  learn  it  to- 
morrow.— ^When  will  you  correct  my  exercises  1 — ^I  will  correct  them 
when  you  bring  me  those  of  your  sister. — ^Do  you  think  you  have 
made  faults  in  them  1 — I  do  not  know. — ^If  you  have  made  faults  you 
have  not  studied  your  lesson  well ;  for  the  lessons  must  be  learned 
well  {Ufaut  bien  apprendre)  to  make  no  faults  in  the  exercises. — It 
is  all  the  same :  if  you  do  not  correct  them  to-day,  I  shall  not  learn 
them  before  (ne  les  apprendrai  que)  to-morrow. — ^You  must  not  (il 
nefaut  pas)  make  any  fafilts  in  your  exercises,  for  you  have  all  you 
want  in  order  to  make  none. 


SIXTIETH  LESSON.— 5o«tan^»^c  Lepon. 
THE  IMPERFECT— (ooNTiNUBD.) 


I  forgot»  thou  fozgottest,  he  or  she 
We  Ibigot,  yon  lisi^got,  they  forgot. 


J'oubliais,  tn  ouUiais,  U  pu  elle  on 

bliait 
Nous  oublttons,  vons  ooMiMaB,  Os  on 

elles  oubliaient. 


Obs.  A.  Verbs  whose  present  participle  ends  in  iant,  as  oublier,  aubUant ; 
riref  to  laugh,  riant ;  prier,  to  pray,  to  desire,  priant,  &<^»  do  not  drop  the 
letter  i  in  the  firat  and  second  peisonB  plural  of  the  imperfect  of  the  indica- 
tive, (and  present  of  the  subjunctive,  of  which  hereafter.) 


When  we  went  to  school  we  often 
forgot  our  books. 

When  you  went  to  church  you  often 
prayed  to  the  Lord  for  your  chil- 
dren. 


Quand  noos  alliens  ^  I'^cole  nous  on- 

Hiions  souvent  nos  livres. 
Quand  vous    alliez  a  T^glise  vous 

Tptiiez  souvent  le  Seigneur  pour  vos 

enfants. 


I  paid,  thou  paideet,  he  or  she  paid. 
We  paid,  you  pakl,  they  paid. 


Je  payais,  tu  payais,  il  on  elle  payait 
Nous  payiofw,  voos  payiex,  ili  on 
elles  payaieat 
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O&ff.  B.  VeilNi  whoM  present  participle  ends  in  yant,  as  payer,  paytmt ; 
appuyer,  to  support,  appuyant;  croire,  to  believe,  croyant;  ^aateoir,  to  sit 
down,  i^a$9tyant ;  employer,  to  employ,  employatU ;  envoyer,  to  send,  en- 
voyant;  eeeayer,  to  try,  eeeayant;  fuir,  to  ^<&Q,fuyant;  voir,  to  see,  voy- 
ant,  &C.,  do  not  drop  the  letter  t  after  y  in  the  fust  and  second  peisons  plu- 
ral of  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative,  (and  present  of  the  subjunctive,  of 
wliich  hereafter.) 


When  we  received  some  money  we 
employed  it  in  porchasing  good 
books. 

When  yon  bought  of  that  merchant 
you  did  not  always  pay  in  cash. 


Quand  nous  recevions   de  Targent 

nous  remployions   li    acheter  de 

bonslivres. 
Quand  vous  achetiez  chez  ce  mar- 

chand  vows  ne  ^yiez  pas  tonjoon 

comptant 


Has  your  sister  succeeded  in  mend- 
ing your  cravat  7 

She  has  succeeded  m  it 

Has  the  woman  returned  from  the 
market? 

She  has  not  yet  returned. 

Did  the  women  agree  to  that  7 

They  did  agree  to  it 
Where  is  your  sister  gone  to  7 
She  is  gone  to  the  church 


Votre  sceur  est-elle  parvenue  ii  rao- 

commoder  votre  cravate? 
EUe  y  est  parvenue. 
La  femme  eet-elle  revenue  du  mar- 

ch6? 
EUe  n'en  est  pas  encore  revenue^ 
Les  femmes  sont-elles  convenues  de 

cela? 
EUes  en  sent  convenues. 
Oil  votre  soeur  est-elle  aU^7 
EUe  est  all^e  ii  I'^giise. 


OF  THE  CONDITIONAL  OR  POTENTIAL  PRESENT. 
This  mood  is  formed  firom  the  Future  by  changing  the  endings 

KAI,  KAS,  KA,  KONS,  REZ,  RONT,   intO 

MAJB,         KAI8,         RAIT,  RI0N8,  RIBZ,         RAIBNT. 

O&s.  C    It  win  be  observed  that  the  conditional  is  like  the  future  as  tu 
the  letter  r,  after  which  it  is  exactly  like  the  imperfect    Ex. 

Jfaurais,  tu  aurais,  il  ou  eUe  aurait 


I  should  have,  thou  wouldst  have,  he 

or  she  would  have. 
We  should  have,  you  would  have, 

they  would  have. 


Nous  aurions,  vous  auriez,  Os  ou  elles 
auraient 


I  should  be,  thou  wouldst  be,  he  or 

she  would  be. 
We  should  be,  you  would  be,  they 

would  be. 


Je  serais,  tu  serais,  U  ou  eUe 


Nous  serions,  vous  series,  ik  on  eUei 
seraient 
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I  AmM  spedc,  tiioa  wonkbt  qpeak, 

he  or  she  would  speak. 
We  thotiM  speak,  you  wouM  qpeak, 

they  would  speak. 


Je  parienii,  tn  parienus,  il  on  ella 

parierait 
Nous  parleriomB,  tous  parleriez,  ib  ou 

elles  parleraient 


Obe.  />.  Whenever  this  mood  is  used,  there  is  always  an  if  m  the  sen- 
tence, expressed  or  undentood ;  but  the  verb  which  hmnediately  follows  if 
must  be  in  the  imperfect  tense.         • 


If  I  had  money  I  would  have  a  new 

coat 
If  thou  couldst  do  this  thou  wouldst 

do  that. 
If  he  could  he  would. 
I  would  go  if  I  had  time. 
If  he  knew  what  yon  have  done  be 

would  scold  you. 

To  scold. 
If  there  were  any  wood  he  would 

make  a  fire. 
Should  the  men  come,  it  would  be 

necessary  to  give  them  something 

to  drink. 
Should  we  receive  our  letters,  we 

would  not  read  them  until  to-mor- 

lOW* 

Not  untUt  (meaning  not  before.) 


Si  j'avais  de  I'axgent  j'aurais  on  habit 

neuf. 
Si  tu  savais  faire  ceci  tu  voudrais 

fiEure  cela. 
S*il  pouvait  il  voudrait 
J'irais  si  j'avais  le  temps. 
SMI  savait  ce  que  vous  aves  fait  0 

vous  gronderait 
Gronder  1. 
S'il  y  avait  du  hois  il  ferait  du  fen. 

Si  les  bommes  venaient,  0  faudrait 
leur  donner  quelque  chose  k  boire. 

Si  nous  recevions  nos  lettres,  nous 
ne  les  lirions  pas  avant  demain. 

Pas  avant f  (takes  de  before  infl) 


CONDITIONAL  OR  POTENTIAL  PAST. 

This  is  formed  from  the  present  of  the  conditional  of  the  auxiliary,  and 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  be  conjugated.     Ex. 

I  should,  thou  wouldst,  he  or  she 


would  have  spoken. 
We  should,  you  would,  they  would 
have  spoken. 


J'aurais,  tu  aurais,  il  ou  elle  aurait 

parl^. 
Nous  aorions,  vous  auriez,  ils  ou  elles 

auraient  pari^. 


I  should,  thou  wouldst,  ^ 

he    or    she.    would  > departed. 

have  y 

We       should,       you  ^ 

would,  they  would  >  departed 

have  F 


if« 


il  ou  elle  seroit    ffem.  partie. 

Nous  serious,  vous  ^  pL  mas.  partis ; 
seriez,  ils  ou  elles  >  pi.  fern,  par> 
seraieut  j     ties. 
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If  I  had  received  my  money  I  wonld 

have  bought  new  shoes. 
If  he  had  had  a  pen  he  would  have 

recollected  the  word. 
If  you  had  risen  eariy,  you  would 

not  have  caught  a  cold. 

If  they  had  got  rid  of  their  old  horse, 
they  would  have  procured  a  better 
one. 

If  he  had  washed  his  hands  he  would 
liaye  wiped  them. 

If  I  knew  that,  I  would  behave  dif- 
ferently. 

If  I  had  known  that,  I  would  have 
behaved  difierently. 

If  thou  hadst  taken  notice  of  that, 
thou  wouldst  not  have  been  mis- 
taken. 


Would  you  learn  French  if  I  learned 

it? 
I  would  learn  it  if  you  learned  it 
Would  you  have  learned  Grerman  if 

I  had  learned  it  7 
I  would  have  learned  it  if  you  had 

learned  it. 
Would  you  go  to  France  if  I  went 

thither  with  you  T 
I  would  go  thither,  if  you  went  thith- 
er with  me. 
Would  you  have  gone  to  Germany, 

if  I  had  gone  thither  with  you  7 
Would  you  go  out  if  I  remained  at 

home  7 
I  would  remain  at  home  if  you  went 

out 
Would  you  have  written  a  letter  if  I 

had  written  a  note  7 


Si  j'avais  wfa  mon  argwitt  j'a; 

achet^  des  soulien  nenis. 
S'il  avait  en  mie  plume,  il  se  senit 

rappel^  le  mot 
Si  voas  vous  ^tiez  1ev6  de  bonne 

heure,  vous  ne  vous  seriez  pas  en- 

rhum€. 
S'ils  s'^taient  d^faits  de  leur  vieox 

cheval,  ils  s'en  seraient  procure  no 

meilleur. 
S'il  s'^tait  lav6  les  mains,  il  se  les 

aerait  easuy^es. 
Si  je  savais  cela,  je  me  comporterais 

difiSremment 
Si  j'avais  su  cela,  je  me  serais  com- 
port^ autrement 
Si  tu  t'€tais  apergu  de  cela,  tu  ne  to 

serais  pas  tromp^ 


Apprendriez-vous  le  {ran9ais  si  je 
I'apprenais  7 

Je  Tapprendrais  si  vous  1'appreniez. 

Auriez-vous  appris  I'allemand  si  je 
I'avais  appris  7 

Je  Taurais  appris  si  vous  Taviez  ap- 
pris. 

Iriez-vous  en  France,  si  j'y  allaa 
avec  vous  7 

Jlrais,  si  vous  y  alliez  avec  moL 

Seriez-vous  all^  en  Allemagne,  si  j'y 

^tais  alM  avec  vous  7 
Sortiriez-vous  si  je  restais  ii  la  mai- 

son7 
Je  resterais  k  la  maison,  si  vous  sor- 

tiez. 
Auriez-vous  ^crit  une  lettre  si  j'avaia 

6crit  un  billet  7 


There  is  my  book. 
Behold  my  book. 
Here  is  my  book. 
Tbereitis. 


(  Voilii  mon  livre. 

I  Voici  mon  livre. 

I  Le  voilH ;  fern,  la  vofllL 
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Mi 


There  they  are. 

Here  I  am 
Th&t  IB  the  reason  why. 
Therefore  I  say  so. 

My  feet  are  cold. 

His  feet  are  cold. 

Her  bands  are  cold. 

My  body  is  cold. 

My  head  hnrts  me. 

Her  leg  hurts  her. 
He  has  a  pain  in  his  side. 
Her  tongue  hurts  her  very  much. 

A  plate. 
The  son-in-law. 
The  step-eon. 
The  daughter-in-law. 
The  step-daughter. 
The  progress. 
To  profit 
To  improve  in  learning. 

The  progress  of  a  malady. 


The  father-in-law,  the  step-father. 
The  mother-in-law,  the  step-mother. 


Les  voiliL 

Me  voici. 

Voila  pouiquol 

Voilli  ponrqaoi  je  le  dis. 


t  J'ai  froid  auz  pieds. 

1 11  a  froid  aux  pieds. 

t  EUe  a  froid  aux  mains. 

t  J'ai  froid  au  corps. 

t  La  tdte  me  fait  maL 

t  La  jambe  lui  fait  mal. 

t  II  a  mal  au  c6t^. 

t  La  langue  lui  fait  beaucoup  de  i 


Une  assiette. 

Le  beau-fils,  le  gendre. 

Le  beau-fils. 

La  belle-fiUe,  la  bru. 

La  belle-fille. 

Le  progrfes. 

t  Faire  dee  progr^ 

t  Faire  des  progrte  dans  les  ^tndei^ 

dans  les  sciences. 
Le  progrte  vr  les  progrte  d'une  mala- 

die.' 
Le  beau-p^re. 
La  belle-m^re. 


EXERCISES. 
185. 
Did  you  forget  any  thing  when  you  went  to  school  ? — ^We  often 
forgot  our  books. — ^Where  did  you  forget  tbemi — ^We  forgot  them 
at  the  school. — Did  we  forget  any  thing  1 — ^You  forgot  nothing. — 
Did  your  mother  pray  for  any  one  when  she  went  to  church  ? — She 
prayed  for  her  children. — ^For  whom  did  we  pray  1 — You  prayed  for 
your  parents. — ^For  whom  did  our  parents  pray  1 — ^Thty  prayed  for 
their  children. — ^When  you  received  your  money  what  did  you  do 
with  it,  {qyi^en  faisiez-vous  ?) — ^We  employed  it  in  purchasing  some 
good  books. — Did  you  employ  yours  also  in  purchasing  books  1 — 
No;  we  employed  it  in  assisting  the  poor,  (<J  secoiirir  les  pauvres.) 


'  AH  nouns  ending  in  ie  are  feminine, 
to  the  English  termination  y. 
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— ^Did  yoQ  not  pay  ymi  tailor  1 — ^We  did  p*y  him. — ^Did  you  always 
pay  ia  cash  when  yon  bought  of  that  merchant  ? — ^We  always  paid 
in  cash,  for  we  never  Imy  on  credit. — ^Has  your  sistef  succeeded  in 
mending  your  stockings  1— She  has  succeeded  in  it. — Has  your 
mother  returned  from  church  1 — She  has  not  yet  returned. — ^Whither 
has  your  aunt  gone  ? — She  has  gone  to  charoh. — ^Whither  have  our 
cousins  (fern.)  gone  1 — They  have  gone  to  the  concert. — Have  they 
not  yet  returned  from  it  1 — They  have  not  yet  returned. 

186. 

Who  is  there  1 — It  is  1,  (c^est  mot.) — ^Who  are  those  men  1 — They 
are  foreigners  who  wish  to  speak  to  you. — Of  what  country  are 
they  1 — They  are  Americans. — ^Where  is  my  book  1 — There  it  is. — 
And  my  pen  1 — Here  it  is. — ^Where  is  your  sister  1 — There  she  is. — 
Where  are  our  cousins,  (fern.  1) — There  they  are. — Where  are  you, 
John,  (Jean?) — Here  I  am. — ^Why  do  your  children  live  in  France? 
— ^They  wish  ^o  learn  French ;  that  ia  the  reason  why  they  live  in 
France. — ^Why  do  you  sit  near  the  fire  1 — ^My  hands  and  feet  are 
cold  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  sit  near  the  fire.^-^Are  your  sister's 
hands  cold  1 — No ;  but  her  feet  are  cold. — ^What  is  the  matter  with 
your  aunt  ?— Her  leg  hurts  her. — ^Is  any  thing  the  matter  with  you  ? 
-^My  head  hurts  me. — What  is  the  matter  with  that  woman  T — Her 
tongue  hurts  her  very  much. — ^Why  do  you  not  eat  1 — ^I  shall  not  eat 
before  I  have  (avant  ePavair)  a  good  appetite. — Has  your  sister  a 
good  appetite  1 — She  has  a  very  good  appetite  ;  that  is  the  reason 
why  she  eats  so  much. — ^If  you  have  read  the  books  which  I  lent 
you  why  do  you  not  return  them  to  me  1 — ^I  intend  reading  them  once 
more,  (encore  une  fois ;)  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  not  yet  re- 
turned them  to  you  ;  but  I  will  return  them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have 
read  them  a  second  time,  (pour  la  seconde  fois,) — ^Why  have  you 
not  brought  my  shoes  1 — ^They  were  not  made,  therefore  I  did  not 
brin^  them ;  but  I  bring  them  you  now  :  here  they  are. — ^Why  has 
your  daughter  not  learned  her  exercises  1 — She  has  taken  a  walk  with 
her  companion,  (fern. ;)  that  is  the  reason  why  she  has  not  learned 
them :  but  she  promises  to  learn  them  to-morrow,  if  you  do  not 
scold  her. 

187. 

Would  you  have  money  if  your  father  were  here  ? — ^I  should  havQ 
some  if  he  were  here. — ^Would  you  have  been  pleased  if  I  had  had 
some  books  ? — ^I  should  have  been  much  pleased  if  you  had  had 
some. — ^Would  you  have  praised  my  little  brother  if  he  had  been 
good  ^ — ^If  he  had  been  good  I  should  certainly  (certainement)  not 
onl>  {non  settlement)  have  praised,  but  also  loved,  honored*  (hmorfr^ 
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and  rewarded  him. — Shoald  we  be  praised  if  we  did  our  exercises  % 
— ^If  you  did  them  without  a  feult  (sans  faute)  you  vould  be  praised 
and  rewarded. — Would  my  brother  not  have  been  punished  if  he  had 
done  his  exereises  ?-^He  would  not  have  been  punished  if  he  had 
done  then.— Would  my  sister  hare  been  praised  if  she  had  net  been 
skilful  ?-^he  would  eertainly  net  ha/r«  been  jHPaised  if  she  had  not 
been  Tory  skilful,  and  if  she  had  not  worked  from  mornings  ((HBpmsle 
tn&iin)  till  eveningr. — ^Would  you  ^e  me  something  if  i  were  Tery 
good  1-^If  you  were  very  good,  and  if  you  worked  well,  I  would  give 
you  a  fine  book. — Would  you  haye  wriMen  to  jrour  sister  if  I  had  gone 
to  Paris  ? — I  would  hare  written  to  her,  and  sent  her  somethiag" 
handsome  if  you  had  gone  thither. — ^Would  you  speak  if  I  listened 
to  you  1-^1  would  speak  if  you  listened  to  me,  and  if  you  would  an- 
swer me.— -Would  you  have  spoken  to  my  mother  if  you  had  see» 
her  t — ^i  would  have  spoken  to  her,  and  have  begged  of  her  (prt«r 
qudfu'un)  to  send  you  a  hsfncteorae  goM  walch  (iamonire  eft  or)  i£ 
I  had  seen  her. 

188. 

One  of  the  valet  de  chambres  (tin  des  valets  de  chambri)  of  Louis 
XIV.  {de  Louis  XIV.)  requested  that  piinee,  ae  ho  was  getag  to 
bed,  {comtne  U  se  msttait  uu  Ht,)  to  recommend  (de  fatre  reewn^ 
mander)  to  the  first  president  (d  Monsieur  le  jtremier  president)  a 
lawsuit  (tm  proems)  which  he  had  against  {centre)  his  father-in-law, 
and  said,  in  urging  him,  {en  h  pressant  .*)  "  Alas,  {Hiltis,)  Sire, 
{Sire,)  you  have  but  to  say  one  word."  "  Well,"  {Eh  !)  said  Louis 
XIV.,  **  it  is  not  that  which  embarrasses  me,  {ce  n^est  pas  de  quoi 
je  suis  en  peine  ;)  but  tell  me,  {d^-moi,}  if  thou  wert  in  thy  father- 
in-law's  place,  (d  la  place  de — ,)  and  thy  father-in-law  in  thine, 
wouMst  thou  be  glad  {Hen  aise)  if  I  said  that  word  V* 

If  the  men  should  come  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  drink. — ^If  he  could  do  this  he  would  do  that. — ^I  have  al- 
ways fiattered  myself,  my  dear  brother,  that  you  loved  me  as  much 
as  I  love  you  ;  but  I  now  see  that  I  have  been  mistaken.  I  should 
like  (je  voudrais)  to  know  why  you  went  a  walking  without  me. — I 
have  heard,  my  dear  sister,  that  you  are  angry  with  me,  (etre  fdche 
centre  quelqu'un^)  because  I  went  a  walking  without  you.  I  assure 
you  that,  had  I  known  that  you  were  not  ill,  I  shoald  have  come  for 
you,  (t?emV  chercher  quelqu'un  ;)  but  I  inquired  (sHnformer)  at  (chez) 
your  physician's  about  your  health,  (de  votre  santS,)  and  he  told  me, 
that  you  had  been  keeping  your  bed  (que  vous  gardiez  le  lit)  the  last 
eight  days,  (depuis  huit  jours.) 
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189. 

A  French  officer  having  arriyed  (Stani  arrivS)  at  Ihe  court  (to  eour) 
of  Vienna,  the  empress  Theresa  (Th^^se)  asked  (demanda)  him,  if 
he  belicTed  that  the  princess  of  N.,  whom  he  had  seen  the  day  be- 
fore, (la  veilUf)  was  really  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  idu)  world, 
as  was  said.  (See  Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLIY.)  "  Madam,"  replied 
(ripliqua)  the  officer,  '*  I  thought  so  yesterday/' — How  do  you  like 
(Lesson  XLI.)  that  meat  ? — ^I  like  it  very  well. — May  I  ask  you  for' 
(oserais-je  vaus  demander)  a  piece  of  that  fish  ? — If  you  will  have 
the  goodness  (to  bonU)  to  pass  me  your  plate  I  will  give  you  some. 
— ^Would  yon  have  the  goodness  to  pour  me  out  (verser)  some  drink, 
(d  h&iret) — ^With  much  pleasure.— Cicero,  seeing  his  son-in-law, 
who  was  very  short,  {petite)  arrive  ivenir)  with  a  long  sword  {um 
longue  epie)  at  his  side,  (au  cote^)  said,  *'  Who  has  fastened  {qui  est" 
ce  ^i  a  iUtachi)  my  son-in-law  to  this  sword  ?"  (See  end  of  Les- 
son XXIV.) 
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What  has  become  of  your  aunt  7 
I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 

her. 
What  has  become  of  your  sisterB  7 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  has  become  of 

them. 


To  die,  (to  lose  life.) 

I  die,  thou  diest,  he  or  she  dies: 

Shall  or  will  you  die  7 

I  shall  die. 

The  man  died  this  morning,  and  his 

wife  died  also. 
The  man  is  dead. 
The  woman  died  this  morning 


Wine  sells  well. 
Wine  will  sell  well  next  year. 

That  door  shuts  easily. 

That  window  does  not  open  easily. 


Qu'est  devenne  votre  tante  7 

Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu'elle  est  devenu& 

Que  sent  devenues  vos  soeuni  7 
Je  ne  peux  pas  vous  dire  ce  qu*eUei 
sent  devenues. 


jtfourir  *  2 ;   pres.  part  tnourant; 

past  part  mort. 
Je  meuiB,  tu  menrs,  il  on  elle  roeurt 
Mourrez-vous  7     (See  Less.  XLVI ) 
Je  mourrai. 
L'homme  est  mort  ce  matin,  et  sa 

femme  est  morte  aussi. 
L'homme  est  mort. 
La  femme  est  morte  ce  matin. 


t  Le  vin  se  vend  bien. 

t  Le  vin  se  vendra  bien  Tann^  pro- 
chaine. 

t  Cette  porte  se  ferme  facilement 

t  Cette  fendtre  ne  s'ouvre  pas  facile- 
ment. 
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That  pictore  is  seen  far  off 
Far  off,  from  afar. 
Winter  clothes  are  not  worn  in  sum- 
mer. 
That  is  not  said. 
That  cannot  be  comprehended. 
To  conceive,  to  comprehend. 
It  is  clear. 


t  Ce  tableau  se  voit  de  loin. 

De  loin. 

t  Isies  vdtements  d'hiver  ne  se  portent 

pas  en  ^t^. 
t  Cela  ne  se  dit  pas. 
t  Cela  ne  se  congoit  pa& 
Concevoir  3. 
C'est  clair. 


According  to  circumstances. 
The  circumstance. 
That  is  according  to  circumstances. 
It  depends. 


t  Selon  les  circonstances. 
La  circonstance. 

►  t  C'est  selon. 


Glad. 
Pleased. 

Sorry,  displeased. 
Are  you  rich  1 
I  am. 

Are  the  women  handsome  ? 
They  are  ;  they  are  rich  and  hand- 
some. 
Are  you  from  France  T 
I  am. 

What  countrywoman  is  she  7 
She  is  from  France. 
Would   you   be   sorry  if  you  were 

rich? 
I  should  not  be  sorry  for  it. 

To  be  angry  with  aomehody.     . 
To  he  angry  about  something, 
Wliat  are  you  angry  about  7 
Are  you  sorry  for  haying  done  it  7 
I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Honest,  polite. 
Impolite. 
Polite,  courteous. 
Impolite,  uncivil. 
Happy,  lucky. 
Unhappy,  unluck}  ■ 
Easy. 
Difficult 
Useful 


Bien  aise,  (de  before  inf.) 

Content,  {de  before  iuf.) 

F&ch^. 

Btes-vous  riche  7 

Je  le  suis. 

Les  femmee  sont-elles  belles? 

Elles  le  sent ;   elles  soui  riches  et 

belles, 
fites-yous  de  France  ? 
J'en  suis. 

De  quel  pays  est-elle  7 
Eile  est  de  France. 
Seriez-yous  fSLch^  si  yous  ^tiez  riche  ? 

Je  n'en  serais  pas  fXLchd. 

Etre  fache  contre  quelqu^un. 

Etre  fachi  de  quelque  choee. 

De  quoi  6tes-yous  f&ch^?         , 

fites-yous  fftch^  de  Tavoir  fait  7 

J'en  suis  fCLcii^. 

Houn6te. 

Malhonn^te. 

Poll. 

Impoli. 

Heureux ;      fem  henreuse. 

Malheureux;    "  malheureuse. 

Facile. 

Difficila 

UUle. 

Inutile. 


33* 
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Is  it  useful  to  write  a  great  deal  7 

It  18  useful. 

Is  it  well  (right)  to  take  the  property 

of  others  ? 
It  is  bad,  (wrong.) 
It  is  not  well,  (wrong.) 

Well,  right 
Bad,  vonrng. 


Est-il  utile  d'6erire  beaneoap  7 

C'est  utile. 

Est-il  bien  de  pnandre  le  bien  ^ 

autres? 
C*est  mal. 
Ce  n'est  pas  bien. 
Bien, 
Mal 


Of  what  use  is  that  7 
That  is  of  no  use. 
What  is  that  7 
I  do  not  know  what  that  i 

What  is  it  7 

I  <fp  not  know  what  it  is. 


t  A  quoi  cela  est-il  boa  7 

t  Cela  n'est  bon  4  rien. 

t  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  cela  ? 

tJe  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  c^est  fne 

cela. 
t  Qu'est-ce  que  c*est  7 
t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  c'est 


What  is  your  name  7 
My  name  is  Charles. 
What  do  you  call  this  in  French  7 

How  do  you  express  this  in  French  7 
What  is  that  called  7 


t  Comment  vous  appelez-vous  7 

t  Je  m'appelle  Charles. 

t  Comment  cela  s'a|»p<4le-t-il  e&inn- 

^ai8  7 
t  Comment  dit-on  cela  en  Cran9aia7 
Comment  appelle-t-on  cela  7 


George  the  Third.     |  George  trois. 
Oba.  A.    After  the  Christian  name  of  a  sovereign,  the  French  employ 
the  cardinal  numbers  without  an  article,  while  the  English  use  the  ordinaL 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  I  Louis  quatorze. 

Henry  the  Fourth.  |  Henri  quatre. 

Obs,  B,  First  and  second,  howev^,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule :  Uxtfrai, 
the  French  use  premier  ;  and  for  second,  either  deux  or  second.  Quint  in- 
stead of  cinq  is  also  used  in  speaking  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  of  the 
pope  Sixtus  V. 


Henry  the  First 
Henry  the  Secpnd. 
Sixtus  the  Fifth. 
Charles  the  Fifth  spoke  several  Eu- 
ropean languages  fluently. 
Europe,  European. 
Fluently. 


Henri  [Homier 

Henri  second  or  Henri  deux. 

Sixte -Quint 

Charles-Quint   parlait  couramment 

plusieurs  langues  etifop^nnes. 
L'Europe,  eucop^eo. 
Couramment 


Rather. 
Ratber-^than. 


j  PliU6t-^ue. 
I  Plut6t— que  de. 
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Rather  tiian  «|iMn4er  ray  money  I 

will  keep  it 
I  wiil  raUier  pay  bim  than  go  thitlier. 
I  will  rather  bona  the  eoat  than  wear 

it 
He  hai  arrived  aoaner  than  L 
A  balf-wora  coat 
To  de  thii^  iayierfectly,  (by  halvee.) 


PlutdC  que  de  diaiiper  moo  axgint  je 

le  garderaL 
Je  ie  paierai  pIutM  qae  d'y  aUeiw 
Je  brtilerai  {^utAt  I'habit  que  de  le 

porter, 
n  est  arriv^  plus  t6t  que  moL 
t  Un  habit  t  demi  na^ 
t  Faire  les  choiea  a  demL 


EXERCISES. 
190. 

What  has  become  of  your  ancle  ? — ^I  will  tell  yon  what  has  be  * 
come  of  him. — Here  is  the  chair  {la  chaise)  upon  which  he  often 
aat,  (etre  assis^  Lesson  LYIII.) — Is  he  dead  ? — He  is  dead. — ^Wheri 
did  he  diet — ^He  died  two  years  ago. — I  am  very  much  afflicted 
iafiige)  at  it. — Why  do  you  not  sit  down  1 — If  you  will  stay  with 
iaupr^s  de)  me  I  will  sit  down  ;  but  if  you  go  I  shall  go  along  with 
you. — ^What  has  become  of  your  aunt  ? — I  do  not  know  what  has  be- 
tsome  of  her. — Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  your  sister  ? — 1 
will  tell  you  what  has  become  of  her. — Is  she  dead  ? — She  is  not 
dead. — What  has  become  of  her  ? — She  is  gone  to  Vienna. — ^What 
has  become  of  your  sisters  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  has  become  of 
them,  for  I  have  not  seen  them  these  two  years. — ^Are  your  parents 
still  alive  1 — ^They  are  dead. — How  long  is  it  since  your  cousin  (fern.) 
died  t — ^It  is  six  months  since  she  died. — Did  wine  sell  well  last 
year  1 — It  did  not  sell  very  well,  {pas  trop  bien ;)  but  it  will  sell  bet- 
ter (mieux)  next  year,  for  there  will  be  a  great  deal,  and  it  will  not 
be  dear. — Why  do  you  open  the  door  1 — Do  you  not  s6e  how  it 
smokes  here  ? — I  see  it,  but  you  must  (il  faut)  open  the  window  in- 
stead of  opening  the  door. — ^The  window  does  not  open  easily  ;  thai 
is  the  reason  why  I  open  the  door. — ^When  will  you  shut  iti — I  will 
shut  it  as  soon  as  there  is  (Obs.  A.  Lesson  LVIII.)  no  more  smoke. 
— Did  you  often  go  a  fishing  when  you  were  in  that  country  1 — We 
often  went  a  fishing  and  a  hunting. — If  you  will  go  with  us  into  the 
country  you  will  see  my  father^s  castle. — Vou  are  vdry  polite,  Sir  ; 
but  I  have  seen  that  castle  already. 

191. 

When  did  yon  see  my  father*s  castle  1—1  saw  it  when  I  was  trav- 
elling last  year.  It  is  a  yery  fine  castle,  and  is  seen  far  off. — How 
is  that  said  1-^That  is  not  said.  That  cannot  be  comprehended.— 
Cannot  every  thing  be  expressed  in  your  language  % — Every  thin^^ 
««i  be  expressed,  bnt  not  as  in  yoois.— Will  you  rise  early  to-moi- 
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row  I — ^It  will  depend  upon  circuinstances ;  if  I  go  to  bed  early  I 
shall  rise  early,  but  if  I  go  to  bed  late  I  shall  rise  late. — ^Will  you 
loTO  my  children  ? — ^If  they  are  good  I  shall  love  them. — ^Will  you 
dine  with  us  to-morrow  1 — If  you  get  ready  {faire  priparer)  the  food 
I  like  I  shall  dine  with  you. — Have  you  already  read  the  letter  which 
you  received  this  morning  ? — ^I  have  not  opened  it  yet. — ^When  will 
you  read  it  1 — I  shall  read  it  as  soon  as  I  have  time. — Of  what  use 
is  that  1 — ^It  is  of  no  use. — ^Why  have  you  picked  it  up  1 — I  have 
picked  it  up  in  order  to  show  it  you. — Can  you  tell  me  what  it  isl— 
I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  will  ask  {demander  d, 
Lesson  XL.)  my  brother,  who  will  tell  you. — ^Where  did  you  find  it! 
— I  found  it  on  the  sliore  of  the  river,  near  tlie  wood. — Did  you  per- 
ceive it  from  afar  1 — I  had  no  need  to  perceive  it  from  afar,  for  I 
passed  by  the  side  of  the  river. — Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing! 
— Never. — Is  it  useful  to  speak  much  1 — ^It  is  according  to  circum- 
stances :  if  one  wishes  to  learn  a  foreign  (Stranger)  language  it  is 
useful  to  speak  a  great  deal. — Is  it  as  useful  to  write  as  to  speak  !— 
It  is  more  useful  to  speak  than  to  write  ;  but  in  order  to  learn  a  for- 
eign language  one  must  do  both,  (Pun  et  Paulre.) — ^Is  it  useful  to 
write  all  that  one  says  ! — ^That  is  useless. 

193. 

Where  did^you  take  this  book  from ! — ^I  took  it  out  of  (dans)  the 
room  of  your  friend,  (fem.) — Is  it  right  to  take  the  books  of  other 
people  1 — It  is  not  right,  I  know  ;  but  I  wanted  it,  and  I  hope  that 
your  friend  will  not  be  displeased,  for  I  will  return  it  to  her  as  soon 
as  I  have  read  (Obs.  A,  Lesson  LVIII.)  it. — ^What  is  your  name  1 — 
my  name  is  William,  {Guillaume,) — What  is  your  sister's  name  ? — 
Her  name  is  Eleanor,  {Leonore.) — ^Why  does  Charles  complain  of 
his  sister ! — Because  she  has  taken  his  pens. — Of  whom  do  those 
children  complain  V — Francis  (FranQois)  complains  of  Eleanor,  and 
Eleanor  of  Francis. — ^Who  is  right ! — ^They  are  both  (tous  deux) 
wrong ;  for  Eleanor  wishes  to  take  Francis's  books,  and  Francis 
Eleanor's. — To  whom  have  you  lent  Racine's  works,  (Jes  cntvres 
de  T) — I  have  lent  the  first  volume  to  William  and  the  second  to 
Louisa,  {Louise,) — How  is  that  said  in  French  ! — It  is  said  thus, 
iflinsi,) — ^How  is  that  said  in  German  !— That  is  not  said  in  Ger- 
man.— Has  the  tailor  brought  you  your  new  coat ! — ^He  has  brought 
it  me,  but  it  does  not  fit  (Lesson  XLYII.)  me  well. — ^Will  he  make 
you  another  ! — He  will  make  me  another ;  for  rather  than  wear  it  I 
will  give  it  away,  {dormer,) — ^Will  you  use  that  horse  ? — ^I  shall  not 
use  it. — ^Why  will  you  not  use  it  ? — Because  it  does  not  suit  me. — 
Will  you  pay  for  it  ? — ^I  will  rather  pay  for  it  than  use  it. — ^To  whom 
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do  those  fine  books  belong,  (d  qui  appertimnent  7) — ^They  belong  to 
William.— Who  has  given  them  to  him  1 — ^His  father. — Will  he  read 
them  1 — He  will  tear  them  rather  than  read  them. — Who  has  told 
you  that  ? — He  has  told  me  so  himself,  {lui-meme,) 

193. 
What  countrywoman  is  that  lady,  {la  dame  f) — She  is  from  France. 
— ^Are  you  from  France  1 — No,  I  am  from  Germany. — ^Why  do  you 
not  give  your  plothes  to  mend  1 — ^It  is  not  worth  while,  for  I  most 
have  new  clothes. — Is  the  coat  which  you  wear  not  a  good  one  % — 
It  is  a  half-worn  coat,  and  is  good  for  nothing. — ^Would  you  be  sorry 
if  your  mother  were  to  arrive  to-day  1 — ^I  should  not  be  sorry  for  it. 
— ^Would  your  sister  be  sorry  if  she  were  rich  % — She  would  not  be 
sorry  for  it. — ^Are  you  angry  with  any  one  1 — ^I  am  angry  with 
Louisa,  who  went  to  the  opera  without  telling  me  a  word  of  it. — 
Where  were  you  when  she  went  out  ? — ^I  was  in  my  room. — ^I  assure 
you  that  she  is  very  sorry  for  it ;  for  had  she  known  that  you  were 
in  your  room,  she  would  have  called  you  in  order  to  take  you  along 
with  her  to  the  opera. — Charles  V.,  who  spoke  fluently  several  Eu- 
ropean languages,  used  to  say,  {avait  coutume  de  dire,)  that  we  should 
speak  (quHl  fallait  parler)  Spanish  with  the  gods,  Italian  with  our 
(son)  friend,  (fem.,)  French  with  our  friend,  (mas.,)  German  with 
soldiers,  English  with  geese,  {une  oie,)  Hungarian  (hongrois)  with 
horses,  and  Bohemian  {bohhnien)  with  the  devil,  (fe  diable.)  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXIY .) 
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Quant  d. 

Quant  k  mol 

Quant  k  cela,  je  ne  sais  que  diie. 


Aa  to,  (as  for.) 
As  to  me. 
As  to  that,  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say. 

Oba.  A.    What,  before  an  infinitive,  is  translated  by  que ;  and  if  the 
sentence  is  negative,  pas  b  not  used. 


I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
I  do  not  know  where  to  go. 
lie  does  not  know  what  to  answer. 
We  do  not  know  what  to  buy. 


Je  ne  sais  que  faire. 
Je  ne  sais  ott  aller. 
II  ne  sait  que  r^pondre. 
Nous  ne  savons  qu'acheter. 


To  die  of  a  disease.  |  Mourir  d'une  maladie. 

She  died  of  the  small-pox.  j  Elle  est  morte  de  la  petite  v^rolo 


tn 
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The  «mftU-pox. 
The  fever. 
The  intennittent  fever. 

The  apoplexy. 

He  had  a  cold  fit. 
He  has  an  ague. 
Hia  fever  has  returned. 
He  ha*  been  struck  with  apoplexy. 
To  sf rt Are. 


Sure, 
To  be  eure  of  a  thing. 

I  am  sure  of  that 

I  am  sure  that  she  has  arrived. 
I  am  sure  of  it 
Something  has  happened. 
Nothmg  has  happmied* 
What  has  happened? 
What  has  happened  to  her? 
Slie  had  an  accident 


To  shed,  to  pour  out 
A  tear. 
To  shed  tears. 
To  pour  out  some  drink. 
I  pour  out  some  drink  for  that  man. 
Witli  tears  in  his,  her»  our«  or  my 
eyes. 


Sweet}  mild. 
Sour,  acid. 
Some  sweet  wine. 
A  mild  air. 
A  mild  zephyr. 
A  soft  sleep. 
Nothing  makes  life  more  agreeable 
than  the  society  of,  and  intercourse 
with,  our  friends. 


To  repair  to. 
To  repair  to  the  array,  to  one's  regi- 


La  petite  v^role^ 

Lafi6vre. 

La  fifevre  intormttteate. 

L'attaque  d'apeplexie. 

L'apoplexie. 

t  li  avait  un  accte  de  fi^vre 

t  La  fi^vre  I'a  pris. 

t  La  fi^vre  i'a  repris. 

II  a  ^t^  frapp^  d'apoplexie. 

Frapper  h 


SStr,  8&re. 

Etre  gdr  de  qveiqvte  tkooe. 

Pen  suis  stir. 

Je  suis  ati  de  cela. 

Je  suis  sCir  qu'elle  est  arriv^ 

J'en  suis  sttr. 

U  est  airiv^  quelqne  chose. 

II  n'est  rien  arrive 

Qu'est-il  arrive? 

Que  lui  est-il  arrive  ? 

II  lui  est  arriv^  un  accident 


Veroer  1. 

Une  larme. 

Verser  des  larmes. 

Verser  k  boire. 

t  Je  verse  k  boire  k  cet  homma 

Les  larmes  aux  yeox. 


Doux ;  /em.  donee. 

Sur. 

Du  vin  doux. 

Un  air  doux. 

Un  doux  z^phlr. 

Un  doux  sommeil. 

Rien  ne  rend  la  vie  si  douoe  que  la 

soci^t^  et  le  commerce  de  not 

amis. 


Se  rendre  d. 

de  rendre  !l  Tarm^e,  H  Mm  r^gimeat 
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All  anny,  &  regiment 
I  repaired  to  tliat  plaee. 
He  repaireii  thither. 


Una  anneey  on  ragiikiattt* 

Je  me  miis  rendu  t  cet  endroit 

lis'yc 


To  cry,  to  ocream,  to  shriek. 
To  kelp, 

I  help  him  to  do  it 
I  help  you  to  write. 
I  will  help  yoa  to  work. 

To  cry  out  for  helpu 
The  help. 


Crier  1. 

Aider  I,  (goveriM  the   accns.   aud 

takes  d  before  the  inf.) 
Je  I'aide  k  le  faire. 

Je  voufi  aide  a  ^rire.  ' 

Je  veux  vous  aider  t,  travalUer. 
Crier  h  Taide. 
Appeler  du  leoours. 
L'aide,*  le  secours. 


To  inquire  after  some  one. 
Will  you  have  the  goodnefls  to  paas 

me  that  plate  ? 
Will  yon  pass  me  that  plate,  if  you 
please? 

If  you  please. 
As  you  please. 
At  your  pleasure. 
As  yon  like. 
To  knock  at  the  door. 


To  trust  some  one. 

To  distrust  one. 
Do  you  trust  that  mant 
I  do  trust  him. 
He  trusts  me. 
We  muff.  not  trust  everybody. 

To  lauffh  *t  wmething^ 


I   limgh,  theu  laughestj  he  tM-  etae 
ktig;h8. 

Do  you  laugh  at  that? 
I  do  laugh  at  it 
•    At  what  do  they  laugh  ? 


S* informer  1,  de  quelqu*un. 
Voulez-vous  avoir  la  ftmittf  de  lAe 

passer  ce  plat? 
Voulez-vous  me  passer  ce  plat,  s'il 

vous  plait? 
S'il  vous  plait 

Comme  il  vous  plain. 


Frapper  I,  a  la  porte. 


t  Se  Jier  1 ,  d  quelqu^un. 

t  Se  defier  de  quelqu*un. 

Vous  fiez-vous  ft  6et  homme? 

Je  me  fie  ft  lui. 

II  se  fie  ft  moi. 

II  ne  faut  pas  se  fieir  ft  tout  ]« ttiende. 


Rire  *  4,  de  quelque  vhiooe ;  pnM. 

part  riant ;  post  pait.  ri. 
Je  ris,  tu  ris,  il  ou  elie  lit 

Ricz-vous  de  cela  ? 

J'en  ris. 

De  quoi  rienf-ils  ;  fern.  ellesT 


'  Aide^  in  the  signification  of  help,  h  feminine ;  it  is  masculine  wlieiiit 
means  an  assistant 


«7d 
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To  laugh  in  •  perotn^afaee. 

We  laughed  in  his  face. 
To  laugh  at,  to  deride  eome  one. 
I  buigfa  at  (deride)  you. 
Did  you  laugh  at  ub? 

We  did  not  laugh  at  you. 


Full. 
A  book  full  of  eiTora. 


To  afford. 
Can  you  aflbrd  to  buy  that  hone? 

I  can  sflfind  it. 
I  cannot  affi>id  it 


Who  is  there  7 
It  is  I. 
It  is  not  I. 
Is  it  he? 
It  is  not  ho. 

A»  they  your  brothera? 

It  is  they. 
It  is  not  they. 
Is  it  she  ? 
It  is  she. 
It  is  not  she. 

Are  they  your  sisters? 

It  is  they,  (feminine.) 
It  is  not  they.    «< 
It  is  I  who  speak. 

Is  it  they  who  laugh  ? 

It  is  you  who  laugh. 

It  is  thou  who  hast  done  it 

It  is  yon,  gentlemen,  who  have  said 

that 
We  lisam  French,  my  brother  and  L 


Rire  an  nez  de  quelqt^un. 

Nous  lui  avoBS  ri  au  nez. 

Se  rire,  ou  ee  moquer  de  qttel^'um 

Je  me  ris  (me  moque)  de  tous. 

Vous  riiez-vous  de  nous  ?     (See  Oba. 

A.  Lesson  LX.) 
Nous  ne  nous  riions  pas  de  vous. 


Flein,  pleine. 

Un  livre  plein  de  fautes. 


t  Avoir  Us  moyene,  (de  before  infini- 
tive.) 

t  Avez-vous  les  moyens  d'acheter  oe 
cheval  ? 

t  J'en  ai  les  moyens. 

t  Je  n'en  ai  pas  les  moyens. 


Qui  est  la? 

C'est  moi. 

Ce  n'est  pas  moi. 

Est-ce  lui? 

Ce  n'est  pas  lui. 

Sont-ce  vos  frtoes?  or,  « 

Est-ce  que  ce  sont  vos  fitovT 

Ce  sont  euz. 

Ce  ne  sont  pas  eux. 

Est-ce  elle? 

C'est  elle. 

Ce  n'est  pas  elle. 

Sont-ce  vos  soeurs?  or, 

Est-ce  que  ce  sont  vos  soeun? 

Ce  sont  elles. 

Ce  ne  sont  pas  elles. 

C'est  moi  qui  parle. 

Sont-ce  eux  (elles)  qui  i^ent?  or, 

Est-ce  que  ce  sont  eux  (eUes)  qui 

rient? 
C'est  vous  qui  nez. 
C'est  toi  qui  Pas  fait 
C'est  vous.  Messieurs,  qui  ayei  dit 

cela. 
f  Mon  frfere  et  moi  nous  aj^prononf  le 

fran9ai& 


•IZTV««BOONB  LBMON. 
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OU.  B.  The  iwOTftirtl  praMmn  nmst  b*  repeated  before  the  vwb  when  it 
faastwoomiorBiiommAthree,  ef  dififeient  perBona. 

t  Voue  et  moi  noiia  inns  ii  la  eam- 


Yoa  and  I  will  go  into  the  country, 
f  on  and  be  will  stay  at  home. 

Yoa  will  go  to  the  oonntry  and  I  will 
return  to  town. 
A  lady. 

What  were  yon  domg  when  your  tu- 
tor waa  here? 

I  waa  d<»ng  nothing. 

What  did  you  say? 

I  said  nothing. 


pagne. 
t  Vooa  et  lui  oava  reiterese  k  la  bmi- 

aon. 
Voua  itez  k  la  campagne,  et  mot  je 

reTiendrai  k  la  ville. 
Une  dame. 
Que  faisiez-YOua  quand  yotre  inatita- 

teur  ^tait  ici  ? 
Je  ne  faisaia  rien. 
Quedisiez-Youa? 
Je  ne  disais  rien. 


EXERCISES. 
194. 

Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die/? — She  died  of  (de  la)  fever. — 
How  is  your  "brother  1 — My  brother  is  no  longer  living.  He  died 
three  months  ago. — I  am  surprised  (etonnS)  at  it,  for  he  was  very 
well  last  summer  when  I  was  in  the  country.  Of  what  did  he  die  ? 
— He  died  of  apoplexy. — How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend  1 — She 
is  not  well ;  she  had  an  attack  of  ague  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
this  morning  the  fever  has  returned.— 4Ias  she  an  intermittent  fever? 
— ^I  do  not  know,  but  she  often  has  cold  fits. — ^What  has  become  of 
the  woman  whom  I  saw  at  your  mother's  ? — She  died  this  morning 
of  apoplexy. — Do  your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart  1 — 
They  will  rather  tear  them  than  learn  them  by  heart. — ^What  does 
this  man  ask  me  for  1 — He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe 
him. — ^If  he  will  repair  to-morrow  morning  (demain  matin)  to  my 
house  I  will  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. — He  will  rather  lose  his  mo- 
ney than  repair  thither. — ^Why  does  the  mother  of  our  old  servant 
shed  tears  ?  What  has  happened  to  her  ? — She  sheds  tears  because 
the  old  clergyman,  (le  vieil  ecclesiastique,)  her  friend,  who  was  so 
very  good  to  her,  (qui  luifaisait  tant  de  bien,)  died  a  few  days  ago. 
— Of  what  illness  did  he  die  1 — He  was  struck  with  apoplexy. — 
Have  you  helped  your  father  to  write  his  letters  1 — I  have  helped 
him. — ^Will  you  help  me  to  work  when  we  go  to  town  1 — ^I  will  help 
you  to  work  if  yoa  help  me  to  get  a  livelihood. 

195. 

Havp  you  inquired  after  the  merchant  who  sells  so  cheap  ?— I 
hare  inquired  after  him,  but  nobody  could  tell  me  what  has  become  of 
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liifli. — ^Wfaef«  M  he  lire  when  ipMSfweroliewthMeyULrftaftol— 
He  lived  then  {alors)  in  Ck«.i46iSHBt!>e«l,  <rM  Ckapl99^)  No.  67.— 
How  do  you  like  (Lesson  XLI.)  this  wine  1 — I  Uks  it  rery  well,  bvT 
it  is  a  little  sour. — How  does  your  sister  like  thoto  apples,  (la  pom- 
me  t) — She  likes  them  very  well,  but  she  wys  thest  they  are  a  little 
too  sweet. — ^Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  pass  that  plate  to  me  ? — 
With  much  )>leasure. — Shall  I  (faut-H)  ftms  these  HeAies  «o  you  1^ 
I  will  thank  you  to  (je  vous  prie  de)  pass  them  to  me.^^hall  I 
(J'aut-U)  pass  the  bread  to  your  sister  ? — ^You  *4ti  oMige  her  by 
{vous  lui  Jerez  plaUir  de)  passing  it  to  her. — How  does  your  mother 
like  our  food  1 — She  likes  it  very  well,  but  she  says  that  she  has 
eaten  enough. — ^What  dost  thou  ask  me  fori — ^Will  yoil  be  kind 
enough  to  (je  vous  prie  de)  give  me  a  little  bit  (un  petit  ntorceau)  of 
that  mutton  1 — ^Will  you  pass  me  the  bottle,  if  you  pl6ase  \ — Have 
you  not  drunk  enough  1 — Not  yet,  for  I  am  still  thirsty.— Shall  I  give 
you  (faut-U  vous  verser)  some  wine  1-— No ;  I  like  cider  better.— 
Why  do  you  not  eat  1 — I  do  not  know  what  to  eat. — Who  knocks  at 
the  door  ? — It  is  a  foreigner. — ^Why  does  he  cry  ? — He  cries  because 
a  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  him. — ^What  hd,s  happened  to 
youl — Nothing  has  happened  to  me. — ^Where  will  you  go  to  this 
evening  1 — I  do  not  know  where  to  go. — ^Where  will  your  brothers 
go  to  ? — ^I  do  not  know  where  they  will  go  to  ;  as  for  me,  I  shall  go 
to  the  theatre. — Why  do  you  go  to  town  1 — ^I  go  thither  in  order  to 
purchase  some  books.  Will  you  go  thither  with  me  1 — ^1  wiH  go 
with  you,  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  there. 

196. 

Mtist  I  sell  to  that  man  on  credit? — ^You  may  (pomdir*)  tell  to 
him,  but  not  on  credit ;  you  must  not  trust  him,  {vousfier  d  ltd,)  foi 
he  will  not  pay  you.^— Has  he  already  deceived  (trompef)  anybody  * 
— ^He  has  already  deceived  several  merchants  who  have  trusted  him 
— ^MuBt  I  trust  those  ladies  *?— *You  may  trust  them ;  but  as  to  me  I 
shall  not  trust  them,  for  I  have  often  been  deceived  by  (par  hs)  wo- 
men, iind  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say :  We  must  tiot  trust  everybody. 
—Bo  those  inerchants  trust  you  1— They  trust  me,  and  I  trust  them. 
— ^Whom  do  those  gentlemen  laugh  at  1 — ^They  laugh  at  those  ladies 
who  wear  red  gowns  {la  robe)  with  yellow  ribbons. — ^Why  do  those 
people  laugh  at  us  ? — ^They  laugh  at  us  because  we  speak  badly, 
{mal,) — Ought  we  to  laugh  (faut-U  se  tnoquer)  at  persons  who  speak 
badly  ? — ^We  ought  not  to  laugh  at  them ;  we  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  listen  to  them,  and  if  they  make  blunders,  (fautes^  we  ought  to 
eerrect  them  to  them. — ^What  are  you  laughing  at  ? — i  am  laughing 
at  your  hat :  how  long  {depuis  fuand)  have  you  been  weuring  it  to 


i*rje»  (grand  f) — Since  {dejmis  que)  I  returned  from  Germany. — Can 
yoa  afford  to  buy  a  horse  and  a  carriage  % — ^I  can  afford  it. — Can 
yonr  brother  afford  to  buy  that  large  house  % — He  cannot  afford  it — 
Will  your  cousin  buy  that  horse  ? — He  wfll  buy  it,  if  it  pleases  {con- 
venir  •)  him. — Have  you  received  my  letter  1 — I  have  received  it 
with  mach  pleasure.  I  have  shown  it  to  my  French  master,  who 
was  surprised,  (s^Stanner,)  for  there  was  not  a  single  fault  in  it. — 
Have  yoa  already  received  Comeille's  and  Boileau's  works,  {les 
oaivres  ?) — ^I  have  received  those  of  Boileau  ;  as  to  those  of  Cor- 
neille,  I  hope  to  receive  them  next  week. 

197. 
Is  it  thou,  Charles,  who  hast  soiled  my  book  1 — It  is  not  I,  it  is 
your  little  sister  who  has  soiled  it. — Who  has  broken  my  fine  ink- 
stand 1 — ^It  is  I  who  have  broken  it. — Is  it  you  who  have  spoken  of 
me  ? — ^It  is  we  who  have  spoken  of  you,  but  we  have  said  of  you 
nothing  but  good,  {du  bien.) — ^Who  knocks  at  the  door  T — ^It  is  I,  will 
you  open  it  ? — ^What  do  you  want,  (desirer  f) — ^I  come  (to)  ask  you 
for  the  money  which  you  owe  me,  and  the  books  which  I  lent  yoa. — 
If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  come  to  me  to-morrow  I  will  return 
both  to  you  1 — Is  it  your  sister  who  is  playing  on  the  harpsichord  ^-^ 
It  is  not  she.— -Who  is  iti — It  is  my  cousin,  (fern.) — Are  they  your 
sisters  who  are  coming? — ^It  is  they. — Are  they  your  neighbors 
(fern.)  who  were  laughing  at  you  1 — ^They  are  not  our  neighbors. — 
Who  are  they  ? — They  are  the  daughters  of  the  countess  whose 
brother  has  bought  your  house. — ^Are  they  the  ladies  you  have 
spoken  of  to  me  1 — ^They  are. — Shall  you  learn  German  1 — My  bro- 
ther and  I  will  learn  it. — Shall  we  go  to  the  country  to-morrow  ! — 
I  shall  go  to  the  country,  and  you  will  remain  in  town. — Shall  my 
Bister  and  I  go  to  the  opera  ? — ^You  and  she  will  remain  at  home,  and 
your  brother  will  go  to  the  opera. — What  did  you  say  when  your  tu- 
tor was  scolding  you  ? — ^I  said  nothing  because  I  had  nothing  to  say, 
for  I  had  not  done  my  task,  and  he  was  in  the  right  to  scold  me. — 
What  were  you  doing  while  he  (pendant  qu'il)  was  out  ? — I  was 
playing  on  the  violin,  instead  of  doing  what  he  had  given  me  to  do. 
— ^What  has  my  brother  told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  that  he  would 
be  the  happiest  man  in  the  (du)  world,  if  he  knew  the  French  lan- 
guage, the  most  useful  of  all  languages. 
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SIXTY-THIRD  hESSON .-^Soixante-iroisieme  Lefon, 
To  get  into  a  bad  scrape. 


To  get  out  of  a  bad  scrape, 
I^t  out  of  the  scrape. 
That  man   always   gets    into    bad 

scrapes,  but  he  always  gets  out  of 

them  again 


t  S'attirer  1,  {se  fairer)  de  mauoift- 

ses  affaires, 
t  Se  tirer  1,  d*  affaire, 
Je  me  suis  tird  d'ajQaire. 
Get  homme  s'attire  toujoure  de  mau- 

vaises  afiaires,  mais  il  s'en  tire  toa- 

jour?. 


Between. 
Amongst  or  amidst 


Entre. 
Farmi. 


To  make  some  one's  aequainiance. 

To  become  acquainted  with  some- 
body, 

I  have  made  his  or  her  acquaintance. 

I  have  become  acquainted  with  htm 
or  her. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  him,  (or 
her?) 

Do  you  know  him,  (or  her?) . 

I  am  acquainted  with  him,  (or  her.) 

I  know  him,  (or  her.). 

He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine. 

She  is  my  acquaintance. 

He  is  not  a  friend,  he  is  but  an  ac- 
quaintance. 


,  Favre  connaissance  acee  quelqu^iM, 

J*ai  fait  sa  connaissance. 

Le  (ou  la)  counaisBez-VDUB  ?* 

>  Je  le  (ou4a)  connais. 

I  II  est  de  ma  connaissance. 

Elle  est  de  ma  connaissance. 

Ce  n*est  pas  un  ami,  ce  n*est  qn'uiis 
t      connaissance. 


To  enjoy. 
Do  you  enjoy  good  health  ? 

To  be  well 
She  is  well. 


I  Jouir  2,  de, 

I  Jouissez-vous  d'uue  Ixmne  sant^? 

i  Etre  bien  portant,  portante. 

i  Etre  en  bomie  santS, 

C  t  Elle  est  bien.  portante. 

<  t  Elle  se  porte  bien. 

f  t  Elle  est  en  bonne  sant^ 


*  The  verb  to  know  is  always  expressed  by  connaitre  *  when  it  signifies  t 
be  acquainted  with,  and  by  ^savoir  *  in  all  other  cases.  Ex.  I  know  that 
man,  that  lady,  je  connais  cet  homme,  cette  dame ;  I  know  my  lesson,  )t 
sais  ma  lefon  ;  I  know  what  you  wish  to  say,  je  sais  ce  que  vous  wntle*  dire. 


SIXTY- THIRD   LEMON. 
To  imagine.  \  S'imaginer  1. 


Ml 


Our  fellow-creatarw. 
He  has  not  his  equal,  or  his  match. 
To  resemble  some  one,  to  look  like 

some  one. 
That  man  resembles  my  brother.     ■ 
That  beer  looks  Uke  water. 

Each  other. 
We  resemble  each  other. 
They  do  not  resemble  each  other. 
The  brother  and  the  sister  love  each 

other. 
Are  you  pleased  with  each  other? 
We  are. 

As,  or  as  well  as. 


The  appearance,  the  countenance. 

To  show  a  disposition  to. 
That  man  whom  you  see  shows  a 
desire  to  approach  us. 

To  look  pleased  with  some  one. 
To  look' cross  at  some  one. 
When  I  go  to  see  that  man,  instead 
of  receiving  me  with  pleasure,  he 
looks  displeased. 

A  good-looking  man. 
A  bad-looking  man. 
Bad-looking  people,  or  folks. 
To  go  to  see  some  one. 

To  pay  some  one  a  visit 

To  frequent  a  place. 
Ta  frequent  societies. 
To  associate  with  some  one. 


To  look  like,  to  appear. 
How  does  he  look  ? 
He  looks  gay,  (sad,  contented.) 
You  appear  very  well. 
Yoo  look  like  a  doctor. 
She  looks  angry,  appears  to  be  angry. 
They  look  contented,  appear  to  be 

contented. 
To  look  good,  to  appear  to  be  good. 


Nos  semblables. 

II  n'a  pas  son  semblablo. 

t  Ressembler  1,  a  quelqu'un. 

Get  homme  reasemble  k  mon  fi^re. 

Cette  bi^re  ressemble  k  de  Teau. 

L'un  I'autre,  Tune  Tautre. 

Nous  nous  ressemblons. 

lis  ou  elles  ne  se  ressemblent  pas. 

Le  fi^re  et  la  soeur  s'aiment  Tun 

I'autre. 
£te8-vous  contents  I'un  de  I'autre  7 
Nous  le  sommes. 
Ainsi  que. 


La  mine. 

Faire  mine  de. 

Get  homme  que  vous  voyez  fait  mine 

de  nous  approcher. 
Faire  bonne  mine  a  quelqu*un. 
Faire  mauvaise  mine  a  quelqu*un. 
Quand  je  vais  voir  cet  homme,  au 

lieu  de  me  faire  bonne  mine  il  me 

fait  mauvaise  mine. 
Un  homme  de  bonne  mine. 
Un  homme  de  mauvaise  mine. 
Des  gens  de  mauvaise  mme. 
Aller  voir  quelqu'un. 
Faire  une  visite  )  ,     , 

Rend«»Wte      ^Mu«lq»uiu 

Fr^uenter  un  lieu. 
Frequenter  dee  soci^t^ 
t  Frequenter  quelqu'un. 


Avoir  Fair. 

Quelle  mine  a-t-il  ? 

II  a  I'air  enjou^,  (triste,  content) 

Vous  avez  I'air  bien  portant 

Vous  avez  I'air  d'un  m^dedn. 

Elle  a  I'air  fUtch^. 

Us  ont  I'aur  content 


Avoir  I'aur  1 
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To  drink  to  miim  one. 
To  drink  some  ooo't  health. 
I  drink  your  health. 

It  is  all  over  with  me ! 
It  is  all  over. 


To  hurt  Mme  one's  i 

You  have  hurt  that  man's  feelingsi 


A  plaoa' 
I  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in 


To  experience,  to  undergo 
I  have  experienced  a  great  many 
misfortunes. 

To  suffer. 

Dost  thou  suffer  7 
I  do  suiFer. 
He  suffers. 
To  feel  a  pain  in  one's  head  or  foot 
I  felt  a  pain  in  my  eye. 
To  neglect. 
To  yield. 
We  must  3ne]d  to  necessity. 


To  epTVHg  jorwardm 
The  cat  q>rings  upon  the  rat 

To  leap  on  honebaek. 


An  increase,  an  augmentation. 
For  more  bad  luck. 
For  mote  good  luek. 
For  more  bad  luek  I  haye  lost  my 

purse. 


To  kise  one's  wite. 
That  maa  -has  lest  his  wits,  and  he 
does  not  know  what  to  dn, 

Obstinately  f  by  mU  ffuan*. 
That  man  wishes  jy  all  means  to 
lend  me  his  money. 


Boire  k  qnelqu'nn. 

t  Boire  k  la  sant^  de  quelqu'un. 

t  Je  bois  k  votre  sant^. 


t  C'eet  fkit  de  moi ! 
t  C'en  est  fait 


t  Faire  de  la  peine  h  quelqa'un. 
t  Vous  ayes  fait  de  la  peine  k  cet 
homme. 


Unemfaoit 

Je  eonuais  un  bon  endroit  ponr  nager. 


Eprouver  I. 

J'ai  ^prouv^  beaucoup  de  malheun. 

Souffrir  *  2  ;   pres.  part  oot/ffraat ; 

past  part  soufferL 
Souffres-tu? 
Je  souffire. 
Ilsottffre. 

t  Souffrir  de  la  t^te,  du  pied, 
t  J'ai  souffert  de  ToeiL 
ffigliger  1,  {de  before  infin.) 
Ceder.     (See  Obe.  A.  Lesson  LIII.) 
II  faut  e^der  k  la  n^cessiUS. 


t  S^elanoer. 

Le  chat  s'^Iance  mnr  le  rat 

S'^Iancer  sur  son  chevul. 


Un  smcioit 

Four  suieroit  de  midkcur. 
Poor  surcroit  de  konkeiir. 
Pour  surcroit  de  malheur  j*ai  perdu 
ma  bourse. 


Peidre  la  tdte. 

Cet  homme  a  perdu  la  tiftte,  et  H  ue 
salt  que  faiie.  (See  Obs.  A.  Les- 
son LXU.) 

^A  Unite  ferce. 

Cet  homme  veut  a  toute  force  lam 
prtter  son  argent 


I  follow,  tiioa  foUoWOTt,  Iw  4ir  ihe 
foUows. 

To  pttrtue. 

To  prewene,  to  waae^ 


^fS3 

T\t  follow,  V  Suivre4*i  jpna. port ouivant ;  pait 

pMt  omci, 
Je  muOf  tu  floui,  il  o«  «Ue  rait 


PoMTtmmro  *  4^    (Is  ool^vgated  like 
1. 


EXERCISES. 
198. 
Wby  do  you  associste  with  those  people  ? — I  MBociate  with  them 
because  they  are  useful  to  me. — If  yoH  continue  to  associate  with 
them  you  will  get  into  bad  scrapes,  for  they  hare  many  enemies. — 
How  does  your  cousin  conduct  himself  1 — He  does  not  conduct  him- 
self very  well,  for  he  is  always  gettinfr  into  some  bad  iscrape,  (or 
other.) — Do  you  not  sometimes  get  into  bad  scrapes  t — ^It  is  true  {vrai) 
that  I  sometimes  get  into  them,  (m'enfais,)  but  I  always  get  out  of 
them  again. — Do  you  see  those  men  (gens)  who  seem  desirous  of  ap- 
proaching OS  ? — ^I  do  see  them,  k^t  I  do  not  fear  them,  (Lesson 
XLIII. ;)  for  they  hurt  nobody. — ^We  must  go  away,  {il  favt  neus 
ilotgner,)  for  I  do  not  like  to  mix  with  people  whom  I  do  not  know. 
— 1  beg  of  you  (Lesson  LVIII.)  not  to  be  afraid  of  them,  (e»,)  for  I 
perceive  my  uncle  among  them. — ^Do  you  know  a  good  place  to  swim 
in  1 — ^I  know  one.— Where  is  it  ?— -On  that  side  (Lesson  XXXVIII.) 
of  the  river,  behind  the  wood,  (/a  foret,)  near  the  high  road,  (le 
grand  chemin.) — ^When  shall  we  go  to  swim  ? — ^This  evening,  if  you 
like. — ^Will  you  wait  for  me  before  the  city  gate  1 — ^I  shall  wait  for 
you  there;  but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  forget  it. — ^You  know  that  I  never 
forget  my  promises. — ^Where  did  you  become  acquainted  with  that 
lady  1 — I  became  acquainted  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  rela- 
tions.— ^Why  does  your  cousin  ask  me  for  (Lesson  XL.)  money  and 
books  1 — Because  he  is  a  fool,  (Obs.  Lesson  XXYI. ;)  of  me,  (car  d 
moit)  who  am  his  nearest  relation,  (son  plus  proche  parent^)  and  his 
best  friend,  he  asks  nothing. — ^Why  did  you  not  come  to  dinner,  (venir 
diner  1) — I  have  been  hindered,  but.  you  have  been  able  to  dine  with- 
out me.— Do  you  :hink  (croire  *)  that  we  shall  not  dine,  if  you  can- 
aot  come  1 — How  long  (jusqu*d  quand)  did  you  wait  for  me  1 — ^We 
waited  for  you  till  a  quarter  past  seven,  and  as  you  did  not  come  we 
dined  without  you. — Have  you  drunk  my  health  1 — ^We  have  drunk 
youxs  (d  la  voire)  and  that  of  your  parents. 
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199. 

How  does  your  uncle  look,  {quelle  mine  a —  ?) — He  looks  (a  Pair) 
yery  gay,  {enj<mS,)  for  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  children. — Bo 
his  friends  look  (ont-Us  la  mine)  as  gay  as  he  ? — ^They,  on  the  con- 
trary, look  sad,  because  they  are  discontented.  My  uncle  has  no 
money,  and  is  always  contented,  and  his  friends  who  have  a  good 
deal  of  it,  are  scarcely  ever  so. — ^Do  you  like  your  sister  ?— I  like 
her  much,  and  as  (et  comme)  she  is  very  good-natured  (complaisante) 
to  (envers)  me  I  am  so  to  her ;  but  how  do  you  like  yours  1 — ^We 
love  each  other,  because  we  are  pleased  with  each  other. — A  certain 
(certain)  man  liked  much  wine,  but  he  found  in  it  (lui)  two  bad  qual- 
ities, (une  qualite.)  "  If  I  put  water  to  it,"  said  he,  "  I  spoil  it ; 
and  if  I  do  not  put  any  to  it,  it  spoils  me." — Does  your  cousin  resem- 
ble you  1 — He  resembles  me. — Do  your  sisters  resemble  each  mother  ? 
— ^They  do  not  resemble  each  other ;  for  the  elder  (Vainee)  is  idle 
and  naughty,  and  the  younger  (Ja  cadette)  assiduous  and  good-na- 
tured towards  everybody. — How  is  your  aunt  1 — She  is  very  well. 
— ^Does  your  mother  enjoy  good  health  1 — She  imagines  she  enjoys 
(sHmagine  jouir)  good  health,  but  I  believe  she  is  mistaken,  for  she 
has  had  a  bad  cough  (la  toux)  these  six  months  of  which  (dont)  she 
cannot  get  rid. — ^Is  that  man  angry  with  you  ] — I  think  he  is  angry 
with  me  because  I  (de  ce  queje)  do  not  go  to  see  him  :  but  I  do  not 
like  to  go  to  his  house,  for  when  I  go  to  him,  instead  of  receiving  me 
with  pleasure,  he  looks  displeased. — You  must  not  believe  that ;  he 
is  not  angry  with  you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  (mechant)  as  he  looks, 
(qu^U  en  a  Voir,)  He  is  the  best  man  in  the  (du)  world  ;  but  one 
must  know  him  in  order  to  appreciate  him,  (potir  pouvoir  Vapprecier,) 
— ^There  is  a  great  difference  (la  difference)  between  you  and  him, 
(lui ;)  you  look  pleased  with  all  those  who  come  to  see  you,  -and  he 
looks  cross  at  them. 

200. 

Is  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  everybody  ? — If  I  laugh  at  your  coat,  I 
do  not  laugh  at  everybody. — ^Does  your  son  resemble  any  one  1 — He 
resembles  no  one. — ^Why  do  you  not  drink  1 — I  do  not  know  what  to 
drink,  for  I  like  good  wine,  and  yours  looks  like  vinegar. — If  yoa 
wish  to  have  some  other  I  shall  go  down  (descendre)  into  the  cellar 
to  fetch  you  some.. — ^You  are  too  polite.  Sir,  I  shall  drink  no  more 
to-day. — Have  you  known  my  father  long  1 — I  have  known  him  long, 
for  I  made  his  acquaintance  when  I  was  yet  at  school.  We  often 
worked  for  one  another,  and  we  loved  each  other  like  brothers. — ^I 
believe  it,  for  you  resemble  each  other. — ^When  I  had  not  done  my 
exercises  he  did  them  for  me,  and  when  he  had  not  done  his  I  did 
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them  for  him. — ^Why  does  your  father  send  for  the  physician  1 — ^He 
is  ill,  and  as  (fit  comme)  the  physician  does  not  come  he  sends  for 
him. — Ah,  (AA,)  it  is  all  over  with  me' I — But,  bless  me,  {mon  Dieu!) 
why  do  you  cry  thus,  (comme  cela  J) — ^I  have  been  robbed  i(Obs.  A., 
Lesson  XLIY.)  of  my  gold  rings,  (la  bague  d^or^  my  best  clothes, 
and  all  my  money ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  cry. — Do  not  make  (ne 
faites  pas)  so  much  noise,  for  it  is  we  who  have  taken  them  dl  (tout 
cela)  in  order  to  teach  you  to  take  better  care  (avoir  plus  de  soin, 
Lesson  L.)  of  your  things,  (affaires^)  and  to  shut  the  door  of  your 
room  when  you  go  out. — Why  do  you  look  so  sad  1 — ^I  have  experi- 
enced great  misfortunes ;  after  having  lost  all  my  money  I  was  beaten 
by  bad-looking  men ;  and  to  my  still  greater  ill-lnok,  I  hear  that  my 
good  uncle,  whom  I  love  so  much,  has  been  struck  with  apoplexy. 
— ^Tou  must  not  afflict  yourself  (s^ajfiiger)  so  much,  for  you  know 
that  we  must  yield  to  necessity. 


SIXTY-FOURTH  JjESSON. —Soixante-quatrtime  Lefon. 


How  good  you  are  : 


Obs,  A.  HoWi  how  muck,  hmo  many,  before  an  exdamntion,  are  trans- 
aied  by  que.    Ex. 

i  Que  vous  dtes  bon ! 
(  Que  de  bont^  vous  avez ! 
How  fooliah  he  is !  |  Qu'U  est  sot ! 

Ohs.  B.  The  adjective  which  in  Einglish  follows  kow,  standi  in  Frencli 
after  the  verb ;  and  when  que  is  followed  by  a  substantive,  de  must  always 
precede  it 


How  foolish  she  is ! 

How  rich  that  man  is ! 

How  handsome  that  woman  is ! 

How  much  kindness  you  have  for 

me! 
How  many  obligations  I  am  under  to 

you!  ^ 

To  be  under  obligations  to  some  one* 
I  am  under  many  obligations  to  him. 
How  many  people  I 
How  happy  you  are ! 
How  muGih  wealth  that  man  has  . 
How  much  money  that  man  has 

raent  in  his  life ! 


Qu'eile  est  sotte ! 

Que  cet  homme  est  riche  ! 

Que  cette  femme  est  belle ! 

Que  de  bont€  vous  avez  pour  moi ! 

t  Que  d'obligations  je  vous  ai ! 

t  Avoir  des  obligations  a  qttelqu'un, 
t  Je  lui  ai  beaucoup  d*oUigatioDSi 
Que  de  monde ! 
Que  vous  6tes  heureux ! 
Que  de  richesses  cet  homme  a ! 
Que  d'argent  cet  homme  a  d^penstf 
dans  sa  vie ! 


2W 


SUTY-rOURTIt   t«980ir. 


To  be  obliged  to  some  cue  for  Mxme- 
thinff. 

To  be  indebted  to  some  one  for  some- 
thing. 

I  am  indebted  to  htm  for  it 
To  thank. 


7h  thank  tome'  one  for  eomething, 

I  thank  yon  fbr  the  trouble  yon  have 
taken  for  me. 


^tre  oblig^  li  qnelqa'un  de  qael^ 

chose. 
£tre  redevable  It  quelqu*un  de  qnel- 

que  chose. 
Je  hii  en  snis  rederable. 
Remereier  1,  (governs  the  accusathre 

of  the  person",  and  the  genitire  of' 

the  object) 
Remereier    qtielqu'ttn    de    quelque 

ehoae, 
Je  Yous  remercie  de  la  peine  que  Tons 

avez  prise  pour  mot 


Is  there  any  thing  more  grand  7 
Is  there  any  thing  more  cruel  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  more  wicked? 
Can  any  thing  be  more  handsome  7 


How  large  7    Of  what  size  ? 
How  high  ?     Of  what  height  1 
How  deep  7     Of  what  depth  7 


Qu'y  a-t-il  de  plus  grand  7 
Y  a-t-il  rien  de  plus  cruel  7 
Qu'y  a-t-il  de  plus  m^hant  ? 
£st-il  rien  de  plus  beau  7 


De  quelle  grandeur  7 
De  <]^uelle  hauteur  7 
De  quelle  profondeur? 


Qbe»  C  When  speaking  of  dimension,  we  use  itt  Fiencb  tile  veib  amsTt 
when  the  English  use  the  verb  to  be  ;  and  the  preposition  de  stands  befoift 
the  noun  or  adjective  of  dimension^.    Ex. 


Of  what  height  is  his  or  her  house  7 

It  i«,iiei|riy  fiHty  foot  high. 

Onr  house  is  thirty  feet  broad. 

That  table  is  six  feet  long. 

That  river  is  twenty  feet.  deep. 

The  size. 
Of  what  size  is  that  man  7 
How  was  that  child  dressed? 
It  was  dressed  in  green. 
The  man  with  the  blue  coat. 
Tlie  woman  with  the  red  gown. 


t  Combien  sa  maison  a-t-elle  de  haut 
otf  de  hauteur  T 

t  ^Ue  a.  environ  oinquonte  piedf  de 
haut  01^  de  hauteur. 

t  Notre  maison  a  trente  pieds  dalaiiHe^ 
ou  de  largeur. 

t  Cette  table  a  six  pieds  de  long  oi^ 
de  longueur. 

t  Cette  riviere  a  vingt  pied6  de  pro- 
fondeur.* 

La  taille. 

De  quelle  taille  cet  homme  est-il  ? 

Comment  cet  enfant  ^tait-il  babill^  7 

t  II  6tait  habill^  de  vert 

t  L*homme  ^  Thabit  bleo. 

t  La  femme  k  la  robe  rouge* 


*  In  genera],  the  substantive  is  more  elegantly  used  than  the  ^jjsetive  | 
but  deep  cannot  be  expressed  by  de  prefond. 
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True. 
Is  it  trae  that  hiR  boivse  i»  burnt? 

It  is  true. 
Is  it  not,  (or  is  it  not  trae  7) 

Perhaps. 
I  shall  perhaps  go  thither. 
To  share,  to  divide. 


Vral 

£st-il  vrai  c^ue  sa  maison  est  brd- 

l^e? 
C'est  vrai. 
N*e8t-ce  pas,  (n'est-il  pas  vrai  X) 


Peut-^tre. 

J'y  irai  peut-dtre. 

Partager  1. 


Whose? 

Whose  horse  is  this? 

It  is  mine,  or^  it  bslon^fs  to  me. 

Whose  horses  are  these  ? 

They  are  mine,  or  they  belong  to 

me. 
Whose  house  is  that  7 
It  isonine,  or  it  belongs  to  me. 
Whose  houses  are  these  ? 
They  are  mine,  or  they  belong  to 

we 


M   qui  7     (9ee   Lesvons  XXI.  aad 

XXIX.) 
A  qui  est  ce  cheval? 
C'est  )e  mi«n„  on  il  eat  Ik  moi. 
A  qui  sont  ces  cheraux? 
Ce  soai  lea  Bu^aa*.  mk  ikamt  ^  oiei. 

A  qui  est  cette  maison  ? 
C*e9t  I9.  mienne,  ou  elle  eat  d.  moi 
A  qui  sont  ces  maisons? 
Qe  sont  les  miennes,  ou  elles  sont  St 
moi. 


To  run  up. 

Many  ipen  bad  ni)i  up  ;•  but  instead 
of  extinguishiiig  the  fire  they  set  tp 
plundering. 

To  run  to  the  assistance  of  some 
'one. 

^    To  save,  to  deliver. 
To  saye  anybody's  li^e. 
To  plunder,  (lo  roK) 
To  set  about  something. 
Hare  they  succeeded  in  cxtinguiab- 

mg  the  ike  ? 
lliey  have  suceeeded  in  it 


The  watok  indii^^t^i  tb^  hours. 

To  mdicaU,  l«  mm:k 


Accoun'r  *  2,  (conjugated  like  cok- 

rir  *,  Lesson  XLVIII.) 
Beaucoup  d'hommes  6taient  accou- 

ni3,    in»i3    au    Keu    d^dteindre    le 

feu,  les  mis^rables  s'^taient   mis  H 

piHer. 
Aceourir  *  au  seconrs  da  qnalqa'uu. 

Sfiuver  1. 

Suuver  }a  vie  a  qnelqu'no* 

Pilfer  1, 

t  Se  mettre  ^  h  queique  ohose. 

EstrOtt  pax^vemi  k  ^teindre  I9  feu 

On  y  est  parvenu 


I  La  monlre  marque  les  henreii 
I  MarquQj-  \  ;  indiqusr  h 
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To  quarrel 

Se  quereUer  1. 

To  quarrel  with  one. 

t  Querellerquelqu'un. 

To  diapuU 

I  (to  contend)  about  wme- 

JHaputer  but  quelque  chote 

thing. 

About  what  are  these  people  dis- 

puting? 

They  are 

disputing  about  who  shall 

t  Us  dii^nitent  ii  qui  ira  le  pramior: 

go  fint. 

Thus  or  so. 

Amsih 

To  be  ignorant  of,  or  i 
Not  to  know.              1 

Ignorer  1. 

The  day  before. 

La  veiUe,  (takes  de  before  the  noim 
that  Mows  it) 

The  day  before  that  day  was  Satur- 

t La  veiUe  de  ce  jour-lii  dtait  on 

day. 

samedL 

t  La  yeille  de  dimanche  est  samedl 

EXERCISES. 
201. 
Can  you  not  get  rid  of  that  man  1  (Lesson  LII.) — I  cannot  get  rid 
of  him,  for  he  will  absolutely  (d  toute  force)  follow  me. — ^Has  he 
not  lost  his  wits  1 — ^It  may  be,  (cela  se  pent,) — ^What  does  he  ask 
you  for  1 — He  wishes  to  sell  me  a  horse  which  I  do  not  want. — 
Whose  houses  are  those  1 — They  are  mine. — Do,  these  pens  belong 
to  you  1 — No,  they  belong  to  my  sister. — ^Are  those  (sont-ce  Id)  the 
pens  with  which  she  writes  so  well  ? — They  are  the  same. — ^Whose 
gun  is  this  ? — ^It  is  my  father'*. — ^Are  these  books  your  sister's  1 — 
They  are  hers. — ^Whose  carriage  is  thisl — ^It  is  mine. — ^Which  is 
the  man  of  whom  you  complain  1— It  is  he  (celui)  who  wears  a  red 
coat. — ^**  What  is  the  difference  (la  difference)  between  a  watch  and 
me  ?"  inquired  (demanda)  a  lady  of  a  young  officer. — ^**  JVfy  lady," 
replied  he,  (lui  repondit  celui-ci,)  "  a  watch  marks  the  hours,  and 
near  (aupr^s  de)  you  one  forgets  them." — ^A  Russian  peasant  who 
had  never  seen  asses,  (un  one,)  seeing  {en  voyant)  several  in  France, 
said,  (ditf)  "  Lord,  {man  Dieu,)  what  large  hares  (le  lihjre)  there  are 
in  this  country !" — How  many  obligations  I  am  under  to  you,  my 
dear  friend !  you  have  saved  my  life  I  without  you  I  had  been  lost. 
•—Have  those  miserable  men  hurt  you  ? — ^Thcy  have  beaten  and 
robbed  me,  and  when  you  ran  to  my  assistance  they  were  about  to 
(Us  allaient)  strip  (deshabiller)  and  kill  me. — ^I  am  happy  to  have 
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MiTend  yoa  from  the  ides)  hands  of  those  robbers. — How  good 
yoa  are ! 

203. 

Will  you  go  to  Mr.  Torteasoo^s  to-night  ?— I  shdl,  perhaps,  go.—- And 
will  your  sisters  go  1 — They  will,  perhaps. — Had  you  any  pleasure 
yesterday  at  the  concert  1 — I  had  no  pleasure  there,  for  there  was 
such  a  multitude  of  people  there  that  one  could  hardly  get  in. — I 
bring  you  a  pretty  present  with  which  you  will  be  much  pleased. — 
What  is  it  1 — It  is  a  silk  cravat. — ^Where  is  it  1 — I  have  it  in  my 
pocket,  (dans  ma  poche,) — Does  it  please  you  ? — It  pleases  me 
much,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart.  I  hope  that  you 
will  at  last  accept  (accepter)  something  of  me. — ^What  do  you  intend 
to  give  me  ? — I  will  not  tell  you,  for  if  I  do  tell  you,  you  will  have 
no  pleasure  when  I  give  it  you. — Have  you  seen  any  one  at  the  mar- 
ket?— ^I  have  seen  a  good  many  people  there. — How  were  they 
dressed  ? — Some  were  dressed  in  blue,  some  in  green,  some  in  yel- 
low, and  several  in  red. — ^Who  are  those  men  ? — The  one  who  is 
dressed  in  gray  is  my  neighbor,  and  the  man  with  the  black  coat 
the  physician  whose  son  has  given  my  neighbor  a  blow  with  a  stick. 
— ^Who  is  the  man  with  the  green  coat  1 — He  is  one  of  my  relations. 
7*-Are  there  many  philosophers  in  your  country  1 — ^There  are  as 
many  there  as  in  yours. — ^How  does  this  hat  fit  me  1 — It  fits  you 
very  well. — How  does  that  coat  fit  your'  brother  1 — ^It  fits  him  ad- 
mirably.— ^Is  your  brother  as  tall  (grand)  as  you  ? — He  is  taller  than 
I,  but  I  am  older  (dgi)  than  he.— Of  what  size  (de  quelle  taUle)  is 
that  man  1 — He  is  five  feet  four  inches  (un  pouce)  high. — How  high 
is  the  house  of  our  landlord  1— It  is  sixty  feet  high.—Is  your  well 
deep  I—Yes,  sir,  for  it  is  fifty  feet  deep.—"  There  are  many  learned 
men  (un  savant)  in  Rome,  are  there  not,  (n'est-ce  pasV^)  Milton 
asked  a  Roman.  "  Not  so  many  as  when  you  were  there,"  an- 
swered (ripondit)  the  Roman. 

903. 

'^Is  it  true  that  your  uncle  has  arrived? — I  assure  you  that  he  has 
arrived. — Is  it  true  that  the  king  has  assured  you  of  his  assistance, 
(de  son  assistance  t) — ^I  assure  you  that  it  is  true. — Is  it  true  thai 
the  six  thousand  (miUe ;  takes  no  s  in  the  plural)  men,  whom  we 
were  expecting,  have  arrived  1 — I  have  heard  so. — ^Will  you  dim- 
with  u»l — I  cannot  dine  with  you,  for  I  have  just  eaten. — ^Will  your 
brother  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ? — He  cannot  drink,  for  I  assure  you 
that  he  has  just  drunk. — ^Why  are  those  men  quarrelling? — They 
are  quarrelling  because  they  do  not  know  what  to  do.— Have  the> 
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sneeecded  in  extinguishing  the  fire  1 — They  have  at  last  8ucedied««f 
in  it;  but  it  is  said  (on  dil,  Obs.  A^  Less.  XLIV.)  that  several 
houses  have  been  burnt. — Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  any 
thing  1 — They  have  not  been  able  to  save  any  thing :  for  instead  of 
extinguishing  the  fire,  the  miserable  wretches  {les  miserable^)  who 
had  come  up,  set  to  plundering. — What  has  happened  1 — ^A  great 
roisibitune  has  happened. — Why  did  my  friends  set  out  without  mel 
-*-'!  hey  waited  for  you  till  twelve  o^clock,  and  seeing  that  you  did 
not  t3oroe  they  set  out. — What  is  the  day  before  Monday  called  % — 
The  day  before  Monday  is  Sunday. — Why  did  you  not  run  to  the 
assistance  of  your  neighbor  whose  house  has-been  burnt  1 — I  was 
quit<)  {enlidremenl)  ignorant  of  his  house  being  on  fire,  (que  le  feu 
fui  1 1  sa  maison ;)  for  had  I  known  it  I  would  have  run  to  his  assist- 
ance.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 


STXTY-FIFTH  LESSON.— Soixan/e-cin^»(?m«  Lef^on. 


To  propose, 
I  propose  going  on  that  journey. 
lie  proposes  joining  a  hunting  party. 

A  game  at  chess. 
A  game  at  billiards. 
A  game  at  cards. 


To  succeed. 
Do  you  succeed  in  doing  that? 
I  do  succeed  in  it 

To  endeavor, 
I  endeavor  to  do  it 
I  endeavor  to  succeed  in  it 
Endeavor  to  do  better. 


Sincct  considering. 
Since  you  are  happy,  why  do  you 
oompUun? 


To  he  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a 

thing. 
To  make  one's  self  thmsughly  ac' 

quaintsd  wiUi  a  thing. 


Se  proposer  1,  {de  bef.  infin.) 
Je  me  propose  de  faire  ce  voyage. 
II  se  propose  d*aller  a  uue  paxtie  da 

chasse. 
Uue  partie  d'^checs. 
Une  partie  de  billard. 
Une  partie  de  cartes. 


Reussir  2,  (d  before  infin.) 

R^ussissez-vous  a  faiie  cela? 

J'y  r^usfeis. 

Tdcher  1,  {de  before  infin.) 

Je  tache  de  le  faire. 

Je  tache  d*y  reussir. 

Tachez  de  faire  mieux. 


Puisque. 

Puisque  vous  6Ces  heureux,  pomqinM^ 
voos  plaignez-Tous? 


Eire  aufait  de  quelque  chose, 
Se  msttre  aufait  is  quelgus 
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That  BM^  iradMBtands  that 

perfectly. 
I  imdentand  that  well. 

Since  or  from. 
From  that  time. 
From  my  childhood 
From  momiiig  until  evenmg 
From  the  begimiiiig  to  the  end. 

From  here  to  there. 
I  have  had  that   book  these  two 

yeari. 
I  have  lived  m  Paris  these  three 

yeaia 


Get  homme  est  an  fiut  da  oette  af- 
faire. 

Je  suis  au  fait  de  cela 

Depute, 

Depuis  ce  moment 

Depais  ma  jeunesM. 

Depuis  le  matin  joaqa'aa  soir. 

Depais  le  commencement  josqii^  la 
fin. 

Depuis  ici  jusque  liu 

J'ai  ce  livre  depuis  deux  ana. 

Je  demenre  k  Paris  depais  trais  ana. 


To  blow,  to  blow  out. 

Souffier  1. 

^ 

To  reduce. 

Keduire*  4;  pies,  part 
past  part,  r^dwt  ^ 

.  riduiMtUi 

Dost  thou  reduce  7 

Rdduis-tu? 

I  do  reduce. 

JezMuis. 

He  reduces. 

Ilr^uit 

To  tranelate. 

Traduire  •  4,  (is  conjugated  like 

reduire  ».) 

To  produce. 

Produire  •  4. 

f<                  M      ■ 

Todeotroy, 

DStruire  •  4. 

M                  M 

To  construct 

Conotruire  »  4. 

«                 M 

To  introduce. 

Introduire  •  4. 

«                 M 

To  reduce  the  price. 

R^duire  le  priz. 

To  reduce  the  price  a  crown. 

R^duire  le  prix  un  ^u. 

To  translate  into  French. 

Traduire  en  fran9ai8. 

To  translate  from  French  mto  Eng- 

Traduire  du  fran9ais  en 

anglais. 

lish. 

To  translate  from  one  language  mto 

Traduire  d*une    langus 

dam    une 

another. 

autre. 

I  introduce  him  to  you.           " 

'  Je  riutroduis  chez  vous. 
t  Je  vous  le  prdsente. 

•' 

Self,  oelvea. 

MSme^mimeM, 

Myself: 

Moi-m6me. 

Thyself. 

Toi-mdme. 

Himself. 

Lui-mdme. 

HeneU: 

M2 
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Youraelf. 

ThemselvoB. 

One's  8el£ 
He  hinwelf  has  told  it  me. 
He  has  told  it  me,  to  myself,  (not  to 

another  penmn.) 
Otte  does  not  like  to  flitter  one's  self. 

Ohs,  Sometunes  the  woid  mime  is 
word  even. 

He  has  not  even  money  enough  to 

bay  some  bread. 
We  must  love  everybody,  even  our 


Nous-mdmes. 

Voufi-mdme. 

Eux-mdmes,  elles-mdmes. 

Soi-mdme. 

II  me  Ta  dit  lui-mdme. 

II  me  I'a  dit  h,  moi-mdme. 

On  n'afme  pas  &  se  flatter  aoi< 
an  adverb,  and  answeis  to  the 


n  n'a  pas  mdme  assez  d'aigent 

aeheter  da  pain. 
11  faut  aimer  tout  le  monde, 

nos  ennemis. 


Again,  (anew.) 
He  speaks  again. 
To  fall 
The  price  of  the  merchandise  falls. 
To  deduct 

To  overcharge,  to  aak  too  much* 
Sot  having  overcharged  you,  I  cannot 
deduct  any  thing. 

An  ell,  a  yard. 
A  metre,  {meaettre.) 
To  produce,  {to  yield,  to  profit.) 
How  much  does  that  employment 
yield  you  a  year  ? 

-     An  employment 


De  nouveau. 

II  parle  de  nouveau. 

Baisser  1,  (tember  1,  Lesa  LI.) 

La  marchandise  baisse  de  priz. 

Rabattre    4,   (see    batire,    Lesson 

XXXVI.) 
Surf  aire  *,  (like  faire  *.) 
Ne  vous  ayant  pas  sur&it,  je  ne  saa- 

rais  rien  rabattre. 
Une  aune. 
Un  metre. 

Rapporter  1.  ^ 

Combien  cet  emploi  (cette  cfaaige) 

vous  rapporte-t-il  (elle)  par  an  ? 
Un  emploi,  une  charge. 


To  make  one^s  escape. 
To  run  away,  to  flee. 
To  take  to  one^s  heels. 
To  desert. 
He  deserted  the  battle. 

To  run  away. 
The  thief  has  run  awa}*^ 

By  no  means. 
Not  at  all. 


) 


^Prendre  lafidte. 

Deserter  1. 

II  a  d^sert^  la  bktaille. 

Sr  evader  1. 

Le  voleur  s^est  ^vadd. 


Pas  du  tout 
Point  du  tout 
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EXERCISES. 

304. 
Well,  (Eh  bien .)  does  your  sister  make  any  progress  1 — She  woald 
make  some,  if  she  were  as  assiduous  as  you. — You  flatter  me. — Not 
at  all ;  I  assure  you  that  I  should  be  highly  satisfied,  (trds-content,) 
if  all  my  pupils  worked  like  you. — ^Why  do  you  not  go  out  to-day  ] 
— ^I  would  go  out  if  it  were  fine  weather. — Shall  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  to-morrow  1 — ^If  you  wish  it  I  will  come. — Shall  I  still 
be  here  when  you  arrive,  {d  votre  arrivee  f) — ^Will  you  have  occa- 
sion {occasion)  to  go  to  town  this  evening  1 — I  do  not  know,  but  I 
would  go  now  if  I  had  an  opportunity,  {une  bonne  occasion.) — ^You 
would  not  have  so  much  pleasure,  and  you  would  not  be  so  happy, 
if  you  had  not  friends  and  books. — Man  {Vhomme)  would  not  expe- 
rience so  much  misery  {la  misere)  in  his  career,  {la  carriere,)  and  he 
would  not  be  so  unhappy,  were  he  not  so  blind,  {aveugle.) — You 
would  not  have  that  insensibility  {cette  insensihilite)  towards  (pour) 
the  poor,  and  you  would  not  be  so  deaf  (sourd)  to  their  supplication, 
(la  pri^re,)  if  you  had  been  yourself  in  misery  for  some  time,  (quel- 
que  temps.) — ^You  would  not  say  that  if  you  knew  me  well. — Why 
has  your  sister  not  done  her  exercises  1 — She  would  have  done  them 
if  she  had  not  been  prevented. — If  you  worked  more,  and  spoke  of- 
tener,  you  would  speak  better. — I  assure  you.  Sir,  that  I  should  learn 
better  if  I  had  otore  time. — I  do  not  complain  of  you,  but  of  your 
sister. — You  would  have  no  reason  (vous  n'auriez  pas  lieu)  to  com- 
plain of  her,  had  she  had  time  to  do  what  you  gave  her  to  do. — Dc 
you  already  know  what  has  happened  1 — I  have  not  heard  any  thing. 
— ^The  house  of  our  neighbor  has  been  burnt  down,  (bmlee.) — Have 
they  not  been  able  to  save  any  thing  1 — They  were  very  fortunate 
ifiien  heureux)  in  saving  the  persons  that  were  in  it ;  but  out  of  the 
(des)  things  that  were  there,  (se  irouver,)  they  could  save  nothing, 
— ^Who  has  told  you  that  1 — Our  neighbor  himself  has  told  it  me. 

205. 
Why  are  you  without  a  light  ?  (sans  htmieref  Obs.  A,  Lesson  LII.) 
—The  wind  blew  it  out  when  you  came  in. — ^What  is  the  price  of 
this  cloth  1 — ^I  sell  it  at  (Obs.  D,  Lesson  LIV.)  three  crowns  and  a 
half  the  ell. — ^I  think  (trouver)  it  very  dear.  Has  the  price  of  cloth 
not  (alien  1 — It  has  not  fallen  :  the  price  of  all  goods  (la  marchandise) 
has  fallen,  except  that  of  cloth,  (excepte  celui  du  drop.) — I  will  give 
yon  three  crowns  for  it,  (en.) — I  cannot  let  you  have  (donner)  it  for 
(a)  that  price,  for  it  costs  me  (ilmecoute)  more.— Will  you  ha.ve  the 
goodness  to  show  me  some  pieces  (/a  ^t^c)  of  English  cloth  t — V^\*^ 

25* 
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much  pleasure. — ^Does  this  cloth  suit  you  1 — ^It  does  not  suit  me. — 
Why  does  it  not  suit  you  ? — ^Because  it  is  too  dear ;  if  you  will  low- 
er the  price,  (en  rahattre  quelque  chose,)  I  shall  buy  twenty  yards 
of  it. — ^Not  having  asked  too  much,  I  cannot  take  off  any  thing. — 
You  learn  French :  does  your  master  let  you  translate  ? — He  lets  me 
read,  write,  and  translate. — ^Is  it  useful  to  translate  in  learning  a 
foreign  language  ? — ^It  is  useful  to  translate  when  you  (on)  nearly 
know  the  language  you  are  learning ;  but  while  {quand)  yotr  do  not 
yet  know  any  thing  it  is  entirely  (tout-d-fait)  useless. — ^What  does 
your  French  master  make  you  do  1 — ^He  makes  me  read  a  lesson  ; 
afterwards  he  makes  me  translate  English  exercises  into  French  on 
the  lesson  which  he  has  made  me  read ;  and  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  lesson  he  speaks  French  to  me,  and  I  have  to  answer 
him  {il  me  faut  lui  repondre)  in  the  very  language  (dans  la  langue 
meme)  which  he  is  teaching  me. — ^Have  you  already  learned  much 
in  that  manner  1 — ^You  see  that  I  have  already  learned  something, 
'  for  I  have  hardly  been  learning  it  three  months,  and  I  already  un- 
derstand you  when  you  speak  to  me,  and  can  answer  you. — Can  you 
read  (it)  as  well  1—- I  can  read  and  write  as  well  as  speak,  (it.) — 
Does  your  master  also  teach  German  t — He  teaches  it. — ^Wishing 
to  make  {desirant  faire)  his  acquaintance,  I  must  beg  of  you  (;e  vou9 
prierai)  to  introduce  me  to  him. 

206. 

How  many  exercises  do  you  translate  a  day  t — ^If  the  exercises 
are  not  difficult  I  translate  from  three  to  four  (trois  d  quatre)  every 
day  ;  and  when  they  are  so  I  translate  but  one. — How  many  have 
you  already  done  to-day  ? — ^It  is  the  third  which  I  am  translating  ; 
but  to-morrow  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  one  more,  (un  de  plus,)  for  I 
shall  be  alone,  {setd.) — Have  you  paid  a  visit  to  my  aunt  ? — I  went 
to  see  her  two  months  ago,  and  as  she  looked  displeased,  I  have  not 
gone  to  her  any  more  since  that  time. — How  do  you  do  to>day  ? — ^I 
am  very  unwell,  (jtr^s-mal.) — How  do  you  like  that  soup  t — I  think 
{trouver)  it  is  very  bad  ;  but  since  I  have  lost  my  appetite  {Pappiiii) 
I  do  not  like  any  thing,  (je  ne  trouve  rien  de  ban.) — ^How  much  does 
that  employment  yield  to  your  father  ? — It  yields  him  more  than  four 
thousand  {miUe  has  no  s  in  the  plural)  crowns. — ^What  news  do  they 
mention,  (dire  ?) — They  say  nothing  new. — ^What  do  you  intend  to 
do  to-morrow  1 — ^I  propose  joining  a  hunting  party. — Does  your  bro- 
ther purpose  playing  {de  faire)  a  game  at  billiards  1 — ^He  proposes 
playing  a  game  at  chess. — ^Why  do  some  people  laugh  when  I 
speak  ? — Those  are  nnpolite  people  ;  yen  have  only  to  laugh  also, 
•nd  they  will  no  longer  laugh  at  you.     If  you  did  as  I  do  (commt 
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mot)  you  vrould  speak  well.  You  must  study  (i/  vous  faut  iiudier) 
a  Jittle  every  day,  and  you  will  soon  be  no  longer  afraid  to  speak.^* 
I  will  endeavor  to  follow  your  advice,  for  I  have  resolved  {se  propO' 
ser)  tu  rise  every  morning  at  six  o*clock,  to  study  till  ten  o^clock, 
and  to  go  to  bed  early. — Why  does  your  sister  ebmplain  1 — I  do  not 
know ;  since  she  succeeds  in  every  thing,  and  since  {el  qu*elU)  she 
is  happy,  even  happier  than  you  and  I,  why  does  she  complain  1 — 
Perhaps  she  complains  {se  plaint-elle)  because  she  is  not  thoroughly 
acquaij4ted  with  that  business. — ^That  may  be,  {cela  se  pent,) 
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A  kind,  sfirt,  (o  tpeeies.) 

What  kind  of  fruit  is  that? 

A  stone,  («f  «  fruit.) 
A  Ktnue  of  a  |»eucli,  au  apricot»  a 

piUMJ. 

Sioae- fruit. 
One  mutit  break  the  Hlone  before  one 
coiues  at  Uie  kcrueL 
A  kernel. 
A 11  aliooiid. 
Keruel-fruiL 


It  is  a  kernel -fruit 
To  galfier. 

I  fallier,  thou  gatherest,  he  gathers. 
7*0  gather  fruiL 
To  serve  up  the  soup 
To  itriag  in  the  dtnert 

The  fruit 

An  apricot 

A  fMtaeh. 

A  plum. 

An  anecdote. 

Roast  meat 


Une  espiee. 

Quelle  esp^ce  de  fruit  est  eela,  (pr 

est-ce  la  7) 
Uu  uoyau. 
Uu  noyau  de  p^elie,  d'abricot,  de 

prune. 
Fruits  a  noyau. 
II  faut  casser  le  noyau  pour  en  avoir 

Tamande :  (tf  proverb,) 
Une  amande,  uu  pepiii. 
Uno  amaude. 
Fruits  &  pepin. 


C'est  uu  fruit  k  pepin. 

Cueillir  *  2 ;  pres.  part  cueillant; 

past  part,  cueilli. 
Je  cueille,  tu  cueiiles,  il  cueille.' 
Cueillir  du  fruit 
ServU  la  aoupe. 
Servir  le  dessert 
Le  fruit 
Uu  abricot 
Une  peche. 
Une  pruue. 
Une  auecdote. 
Du  r6tL 


*  The  verb  cveillir,  though  of  the  second,  is  in  the  present  of  tlio  indica- 
tire  coQJiigaied  according  to  the  firat  coujugatiou. 


us» 
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The  last 

Last  week. 
To  cease,  to  Uaoe  off. 
I  leave  off  reading. 
She  leaves  off  speakiog. 


To  avoid. 
To  escape. 
To  escape  a  misfortune. 
He  ran  away  to  avoid  death. 


Le  dernier,  la  demitoe. 
La  semaine  demidre. 
Cesser  1,  de. 
Je  cesse  de  Ura. 
Elle  cesse  de  parler. 


Eviter  1,  {de  before  mfin.) 
^^chapper  1. 

t  ^chapper  h  un  malheur. 
li  a  pris  la  faite  pour  ^chapper  h  la 
mort. 


To  do  without  a  thing. 
Can  you  do  without  bread? 
I  can  do  without  it 
There  are  many  things  which  we 
must  do  without. 


Se  passer  de  quelque  chose. 
Pouvez-vous  vous  passer  de  pain  ? 
Je  puis  ( je  peux)  m'en  passer. 
II  y  a  bien  des  choses  dont  il  fiaat  f 
passer. 


To  execute  a  commission. 
To  acquit  one^s  self  of  a  commis- 
sion. 
I  have  executed  your  commission. 


Have  you  executed  my  commission  ?  < 

I  have  executed  it 

To  do  one^s  duty. 
To  discharge,  to  do,  or  to  fulfil  one's 

duty. 
That  man  always  does  his  duty. 
That  man  always  fulfils  his  duty. 


.  S'acquitter  1,  d^une  commission. 

Je  me  suis  acquitt^  de  votre  com- 
mission. 

Vous  6tes-vou8  acquitt^  de  ma  com- 
mission ? 

Avez-vous  fait  ma  commission  ? 

Je  m'eu  suis  acquitt^. 

Fairs  son  devoir. 

Remplir  son  devoir. 

Get  homme  fi^it  toujours  son  devoir. 
Get  homme    s'acquitte  toujours  de 
son  devoir. 


To  rely,  to  depend  upon  something.  I  Compter  1,  sur  quelque  chose 


He  depends  upon  it. 
I  rely  upon  you. 

Yon  m^  rely  upon  him. 


I  II  y  compte. 

\  Je  compte  sur  vous. 

\  Je  me  fie  k  vous. 

'  Vous  pouvez  vous  fier  it  lui 

:  Vous  pouvez  vous  y  fier. 

,  Vous  pouvez  compter  sur  hiL 
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To  suffice,  to  he  sufficient. 

Is  that  bread  Bufficicnt  for  you  1 

It  is  sufficient  for  me. 

I  suffice,  thou  dost  st^ce. 

Will  tliat  money  be  sufficient  for  that 

man  1 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  him. 
Little  wealth  suffices  for  the  wise. 
Has  that  sum  beeu  sufficient  for  that 

man  ? 
Was  that  man  contented  with  that 

Bum? 
It  has  been  sufficient  for  him. 
He  has  beeu  contented  with  it. 

To  be  contented  with  something. 
It  would  be  sufficient  for  him  if  you 

would  only  add  a  fcnv  crowns. 
He  would  be  contented  if  you  would 
ouly  add  a  few  crowns. 
To  add. 
To  build. 
To  embark i  to  go  on  board. 
A  sail. 
To  set  sail. 
To  set  sail  for. 
To  sail  for  America. 

To  sail. 
Under  full  sail. 
To  sail  under  full  sail. 
He  embarked  on  the  sixteenth  of  last 

month. 
He  sailed  on  the  third  instant.. 
The  instant,  the  present  month. 
The  fourth  or  fifth  instant. 
The  letter  is  dated  the  6th  instant. 


Thai  is  to  say^  (i.  e.) 

Et  CKBtera^  {etc) 
My  pen  (quill)  is  better  than  yours. 
I  write  better  than  you. 


Suffire  *  4 ;   pres.  part,  suffiaant; 

past  part,  suffi. 
Ce  pain'  vous  suffit^il  ? 
II  me  suffit 
Je  su^s,  tu  suffis. 
Get  argent  suffira-t-il  ii  cet  homme  ? 

II  lui  snffira. 

Pen  de  bien  suffit  au  sage. 

Cette    somme    a-t-elle    suffi  II    cet 

homme  ? 
Cet  homme  s'est-il  content^  de  cette 

somme? 
Elle  lui  a  suffi. 
II  s'en  est  content^. 
Se  contenter  de  quelque  chose. 
Elle  lui  suffirait,  si  vous  vouliez  seule- 

ment  y  ajouter  quelques  dcus. 
II    so   contenterait,   si  vous  vouliez 

seulement  y  ajouter  quelques  ^cus. 
Ajouter  1. 
Batir  2. 

STembarquer  l._ 
Une  voile.^ 
t  Mettre  ti  la  voile, 
t  Faire  voile  pour. 
Faire  voile  pour  TAmdrique,  (aller 

en  Am^rique.) 
Marcher. 

A  pleines  voiles,  (k  toutes  voiles.) 
Marcher  6,  pleines  voiles,  (ciugler.) 
II  s'est  embarqu^  le  seize  du  mois 

dernier. 
II  a  mis  k  la  voile  le  trois  courant. 
Le  courant. 

Le  quatre  ou  le  cinq  du  courant. 
La  lettre  est  du  six  du  courant. 


C'est-d-dire,     Savoir. 

Et  C4Btera,  {etc.) 

Ma  plume  est  meilleure  que  la  v6tre. 

J'^cris  mieux  que  vous. 


•  Voile,  meaning  a  veil,  (K  cover,  is  masculine, 
veil,  (.lie  s^est  achete  un  voile. 


Ex.   She  has  bought  o 
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On  fera  chauffer  la  sonpe. 
On  a  servi. 


They  will  warm  the  soup. 

Dinner  (or  supper)  is  on  the  table, 

(is  served  up.) 

Do  you  choose  any  soup  ?  )  ^^r  •    •  .    ^    i  « 

ShJl  I  help  you  to  »me  «.»pT  r^""*  •^'~-J"'  d»  »»->»P»» 

I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little.  I  t  Je  vous  en  demanderai  un  pea. 

To  MTM  up,  to  attend,  \  Servir  *. 


EXERCISES. 
207. 

I  should  like  to  {je  voudrais  bien)  know  why  I  Cannot  speak  as 
well  as  you. — ^I  will  tell  yoa  :  you  would  speak  quite  as  well  {tout 
aussi  bien)  as  I,  if  you  were  not  so  bashful,  (timide.)  But  if  you 
had  studied  your  lessons  more  carefully  (mieux)  you  would  not  be 
afraid  to  speak ;  for  in  order  to  speak  well  one  must  know,  and  it 
is  very  natural  {tres-naturel)  that  he  who  does  not  know  well  what 
1  e  has  learned,  should  be  timid,  {soit  timide,  pres.  subj.,  of  which 
hereafter.)  Yon  would  not  he  so  timid  as  you  are,  if  you  were  sure 
to  make  no  faults. 

I  come  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. — ^You  are  very  kind,  {aima- 
ble,) — ^Would  you  do  me  a  favor  1 — Tell  me  what  you  want,  for  I 
would  do  any  thing  {jeferais  tout)  to  oblige  you,  (pour  vous  obliger.) 
—I  want  five  hundred  crowns,  and  I  beg  you  to  lend  them  to  me.  I 
will  return  them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  received  my  money.  You 
would'  oblige  (obliger)  me  much  (beaucoup)  if  you  would  render 
(rendre)  me  this  service. — I  would  do  it  with  all  my  heart  if  I  could  ; 
but  having  lost  all  my  money,  it  is  impossible  for  me  (il  rtCest  impos- 
sible)  to  render  you  this  service. — ^Will  you  ask  your  brother  whether 
he  {sHD  is  satisfied  with  {content  de)  the  money  which  I  have  sent 
him  ? — ^As  to  my  brother  he  is  satisfied  with  it,  but  I  am  not  so ;  for 
having  suffered  shipwreck  {/aire  naufrage)  I  am  in  want  of  the 
money  which  you  owe  me. 


Have  they  served  up  the  soup  1 — ^They  have  served  it  up 
minutes  ago. — ^Then  {alors)  it  must  be  cold,  and  I  only  like  soup  hot, 
{la  soupe  chaude,) — They  will  warm  it  for  you. — ^Yon  will  oblige  me, 
{obliger.) — ^Shall  I  help  you  to  some  Of  this  roast  .meat  ? — ^I  will 
trouble  you  for  a  little. — ^Will  you  eat  some  of  this  mutton ! — ^I  thank 
you,  I  like  fowl  better. — ^May  I  offer  you  {vous  offrirai-je)  some 
wine  1 — ^I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little. — Have  they  already  brought 
in  the  dessert  1 — They  have  brought  it  in. — ^Do  you  like  froit  1 — ^I 
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Iflce  fruit,  but  I  have  no  more  appetite— Will  you  eat  a  little  eheee^  1 
—I  will  eata  little.— Shall  I  help  you  to  English  or  Dutch  cheese  1 
—I  will  eat  a  little  Dutch  cheese.— What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  1— f i 
is  stone-fruit. — What  is  it  called  1 — It  is  called  thus. — Will  you 
wash  your  hand^  1—1  should  like  to  {je  voudrais  hien)  wash  them, 
but  I  have  no  towel  to  {pour)  wipe  them  with.— I  will  let  you  have 
{/aire  donner)  a  towel,  some  soap,  and  some  water. — I  shall  be  much 
obliged  (fin-i  oblige)  to  you. — May  I  ask  you  for  {oserais-je  vous  de- 
mander)  a  little  water ! — Here  is  some,  {en  void,) — Can  you  do  with- 
out soap  ? — ^As  for  soap  I  can  do  without  it,  but  I  must  have  a  lovi  1 1 
to  wipe  my  hands  with. — Do  you  often  do  without  soap ! — There  are 
many  things  which  we  must  do  without. — Why  has  that  man  run 
away  ? — Because  he  had  no  other  means  of  escaping  the  punishment 
ila  puniHon)  which  he  had  deserved,  (merj/cr.)— -Why  did  your  bro- 
thers not  get  {se  procurer)  a  better  horse  1 — If  they  had  got  rid  of 
their  old  horse,  they  would  have  got  a  better. — Has  your  father  ar- 
rived already  1 — Not  yet,  but  we  hope  that  he  will  arrive  this  very 
day,  {aujourJ^hui  mime.) — Has  your  friend  set  out  in  time,  (a  tempst) 
— I  do  not  know,  but  I  hope  he  has  {quHl sera,  Obs.  A.  Less.  LVIIL) 
set  out  in  time. 


Have  you  executed  my  commission  ?— 1  have  executed  it.— Has 
your  brother  executed  the  commission  which  T  gave  him  1 — He  has 
executed  it. — Would  you  {voudriez-voiis)  execute  a  commission  for 
me  1 — I  am  under  so  many  obligations  to  you  tliat  I  will  always  exe- 
cute your  commissions,  when  it  shall  please  you  to  give  me  any. — 
Will  you  ask  the  merchant  whether  {si)  he  can  let  me  have  {me  don- 
ner) the  horse  at  the  price  {au  prix)  which  I  have  offered  him  T — ^I 
am  sure  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if  you  would  add  a  few  crowns 
iQore. — If  I  were  sure  of  that  I  would  add  a  few  crowns  more.— 
Good  morning,  ipy  children  !  have  you  done  your  task  1 — ^You  weU 
know  that  we  always  do  it ;  for  we  must  be  ill  {ilfaudrait  que  nou.s 
fussions  maladesy  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive,  of  which  hereafter) 
not  to  {pour)  do  it. — ^What  do  you  give  us  lo  do  to-day  1 — I  give  you 
to  ecudy  the  sixty-sixth  lesson,  and  to  do  the  exerciser  belonging  to 
it,  {qui  en  dependent ;)  that  is  to  say,  the  207th,  208t*.,  and  209th. 
Will  you  endeavor  to  commit  no  errors,  { f air e  des  f antes T) — We 
shall  endeavor  to  commit  none. — Is  this  bread  sufficient  for  you  *— 
It  would  be  sufficient  for  me  if  1  was  not  very  hungry. — When  did 
your  brother  embark  for  America  ^ — He  sailed  on  the  30th  of  last 
month. — Do  you  promise  me  to  speak  to  your  brother  1 — I  promise 
you,  you  may  depend  upon  it. — I  rely  upon  you. — ^Will  you  wodc 
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budei  ifMeun)  for  next  leason  than  you  have  done  {qite  vow  n'apfz 
iratfaiiU)  for  this  1 — ^I  will  work  harder. — May  I  rely  upon  it  1 — ^You 
may. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. —Soiaantese^ieme  Lefon. 


To  he  a  judge  of  aomething. 
Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  ? 
I  am  a  judge  of  it. 
I  am  not  a  judge  of  it. 
I  am  a  good  judge  of  it. 
i  am  not  a  good  judge  of  it. 


To  draw. 

To  ehalki  to  trace,  {to  counterdraw.) 
To  draw  a  landscape. 
To  draw  after  life. 
The  drawing. 
The  drawer. 
Nature. 


To  managef  or  to  go  about  a  thing. 

How  do  you  manage  u>  make  a  fire 
without  tongs  ? 

I  go  about  it  BO. 

You  go  about  it  the  wrong  way. 

I  go  about  it  the  right  way. 

How  does  your  brother  manage  to 
do  that? 

Skilfully,  handily,  dexteroualy,  clev- 
erly. 

Awkwardly,  unhandily,  badly. 


To  forbid, 
I  forbid  you  to  do  that 

To  lower. 
To  cast  down  one's  eyes. 


t  Se  connaitre  en  quelque  chose. 

t  Vous  connaissez-vouB  en  drap? 

Je  ra'y  connais. 

Je  ne  m'y  connais  pas. 

Je  m*y  connais  tr^s-bien. 

Je  ne  m*y  connais  pas  beaucoap. 


Deasiner  1. 

Calquer  1. 

Dessiner  un  paysage. 

Dessiner  d'aprte  nature. 

Le  dessin. 

Le  dessinateur. 

La  nature. 


S*y  prendre. 

Comment  vous  y  prenez-vous  pour 

faire  du  feu  sans  pincette  ?' 
Je  m'y  prends  comme  cela. 
Vous  vous  y  prenez  mal. 
Je  m'y  prends  bien. 
Comment  votre  fr^re  s'y  prend4I 

potv  faire  cela? 
Adroitem^ut 

Maladroitemelit 


DSfendre  4,  (de  before  ki£) 
Je  vous  defends  de  faire  ceU. 
Baisser  1. 
t  Baisser  les  yeuz. 


*  All  nouns  ending  in  tte  are  feminine,  except  the  two  following :  un 
amulette,  an  amulet ;  un  squelette,  a  skeleton ;  and  some  compoundb,  as : 
un  porte-mouchettea,  a  snufier-stand  ;  un  tire-botte,  a  boot-jack  i  un  t 
noiaettr,  nut -crackers. 
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The  cartain. 
The  cartaiu  rises,  faU& 
The  stocks  have  figdlen. 
The  day  f  alia 
It  grows  toward  night 
Night  comes  on. 
It  grows  dark. 
It  grows  late. 

To  atoop. 

m 

To  tmeU,  to  feel. 
Ii«  imells  of  garlic. 
To  ieel  some  one's  pnlse. 

To  consent  to  a  thing. 

I  consent  to  it 


I  La  toile,  le  rideau. 

I  t  La  toile  (le  rideau)  se  \h\Q,  se  baisK. 

.'  Le  change  a  baiss^. 

I  Le  jour  baisse. 


V 


se  fait  nuit 


U  se  fait  tard. 
Se  haieeer. 


Sentir  ».     (Lesson  LIV.) 
II  sent  Tail. 

t  T4ter  le  pouls  &  quelqu'uu. 
Conaentir  *  a  qvelque  choae.     (Lee- 
son  LIV.) 
J'y  consens. 


To  hide,  to  conceal. 
The  mind. 
Indeed. 
In  fact. 
The  truth. 
The  effect. 
True. 

A  true  man. 
This  is  the  right  place  for  that  pic- 
ture. 


Cacher  1. 

L'esprlt 

En  v6rit^ 

En  effet 

La  \6nt6. 

L'effct. 

Vrai. 

Un  bomme  vrai. 

Voil^  la  vraie  place  de  ce  tableao. 


To  think  much  of  one,  {to  esteem 
one.) 

To  eateem  aome  one. 
I  do  not  think  much  of  that  man. 

I  think  much  of  him,  (I  esteem  him 
much.) 

The  case. 


Faire  caa  de  quelqt^un. 

Estimer  1,  quelqu*un. 

Je  ne  fa  is  pas   grand  cas  de  cet 

homme. 
Je  fais  grand  cas  de  lui,  (je  FesUme 

beaucoup.) 
Le  cas. 


The  flower,  the  bloom,  the  blossom. 

On  a  level  toith,  even  with. 
That  man  has  his  eyes  on  a  level 
with  his  heud. 


La  fleur. 
'AJleur  de. 

Cet  homme  a  les  yeux  it  fleur  de 
I6te. 
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To  btoBmmi,  (to  flourish.) 
To  grow. 

I  grow,  thou  growest,  he  or  she 
grows. 

To  grow  rapidly,  (fast.) 
To  grow  tall  or  big. 
That  child  grows  so  fast  that  we 

may  even  see  it. 
That  ct\ild  has  grown  very  fast  in  a 

short  time. 
That  rain  has  made  the  corn  grow. 
Com. 


Fleurir  2.* 

Croitre*  4;  pres.  part  croistant; 

past  part.  crA. 
Je  crois,  tu  crois,  il  ou  elle  crolt. 

Croltre  rapidement. 

Graudir  2. 

t  Cet  enfant  grandit  b.  vue  d'oeil. 

Get  enfant  a  bicn  graudi  en  peu  de 

temps.    ■ 
Cette  pluio  a  fait  grandir  les  bl^. 
Dubid 


A  cover. 
A  shelter. 
A  cottage,  a  hut. 
To  shelter  one's  self  from  something. 
To  take  shelter  from  something. 
Let  us  shelter  ourselves   from   the 

rain,  the  wind. 
Let  us  enter  that  cottage  in  order  to 
be  sheltered  from  the  storm,  (the 
tempest.) 


Un  gite. 
Un  abri. 
Une  chaiimierc. 

Se  mettre  k  Tabri  de  quelque  choee. 

Mettons-nous  k  Tabri  de  la  pluie,  du 

vent 
Entrons  dans  cette  chauihifere,  pour 

6tre  k  couvert  de  la  tempdte,  ou 

pour  6tre  k  i*abri  des  injures  dv 

temps. 


Everywhere,  all  over,  throughout. 
Ail  over  (throughout)  the  town. 
A  shade. 
Under  the  shade. 
Let  U0  sit  down  under  the  shade  of 
that  tree. 


Partout. 

Par  toute  la  ville. 
Une  ombre.' 
^A  Vombre. 
Allons-nous  asseoir  4 
arbre. 


'ombre  de  eet 


To  pretend. 
That  man  pretends  to  sleep. 


Faire  semblant  de. 

Cet  homme  fait  semblant  de  domiir. 


*  Fleutir,  to  blossom,  is  regular;  but  when  it  means  tojlourish^  its  pres- 
ent participle  iaflorissant,  and  its  imperfect  indleoXWeflorissaittflorissaicftU 
Ex.  Un  empire  florissant,  a  flourishing  empire ;  une  annie  fiorissantt,  u 
flourishing  army  ;  cet  auteur  florissait  sous  eon  regne,  that  author  flour- 
ished under  his  reign ;  les  arts  et  les  sciences  florissaient  alors,  arts  and 
sciences  were  then  flourishing. 

'  Ombre,  a  shadow,  is  feminine ;  bat  ombre,  a  kind  of  fiah»  and  Pombre, 
tt  game  at  cards,  are  masculine. 
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That  young  lady  pretends  to  know 

French. 
They  pretend  to  come  near  as. 


Now. 

From,  since. 
From  moniing;. 
From  the  break  of  day. 
From  the  cradle,  from  a  child. 
From  this  time  forward. 

As  soon  as. 
As  soon  as  I  see  him  I  siiall  speak 
to  him.    . 

For  fear  of. 
To  catch  a  cold. 
I  will  not  go  out  for  fear  of  catching 

a  cold. 
He  does  not  wish  to  go  to  town  for 
fear  of  meeting  with  one  of  his 
creditors. 
He  does  not  wish  to  open  his  purse 
for  fear  of  losing  his  money. 


To  copy,  transcribe.  ^ 
To  decline. 
To  transcribe  fairly. 
A  substantive,  an  adjective,  a  pro- 
noun. 
A  verb,  a  preposition,  a  grammar,  a 
dictionary. 


803 

sembltat  de 


Cette  demoiselle  fait 

savoir  le  fran9ais. 
lis  font  semblant  de  s'approcber  de 


Maintenant 

Des. 

Dte  le  matin. 

Dte  le  point  du  jour. 

D6s  le  bercean. 

Dte  h  present 

Dis  que. 

Dte  que  je  le  verrai  jo  lui  parleraL 

De  erainte  on  depeur  de. 

Prendre  froid,  s'enrkumer. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  sortir,  de   peur  de 

m'eurhumer. 
II  ue  veut  pas  aller  a  la  ville,  de  peur 

de  rencontrer  un  de  see  cr^ancienu 

II  ne  veut  pas  ouvrir  sa  bourse,  de 
peur  de  perdre  son  argent 


Copier  1.     (See  Obs.  A.  Less.  LX.) 
D^cliner  1. 

Mettre  *  au  net     (Less.  XXXIII.) 
Un  substantif,  uu  adjectif,  un  pco- 

uom. 
Un  verbe;une  proposition,  une  gram- 

maire,  uu  dictionnaire. 


EXERCISES.  - 

210. 
Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  1 — I  am  a  judge  of  it. — ^Will  you  buy 
some  yards  for  me,  {m^en  ?) — If  you  will  give  me  the  money  I  will 
buy  you  some,  (vous  en.) — You  will  oblige  {obliger)  me. — Is  that 
man  a  judge  of  cloth  ? — He  is  not  a  good  judge  of  it. — How  do  you 
manage  to  do  that  1 — I  manage  it  so. — Will  you  show  me  how  you 
manage  it  ? — I  will  show  you,  {je  le  veux  bien.) — What  must  I  do 
{qne  me  faut-il  faire)  for  my  lesson  of  to-morrow  ? — You  will 
transcribe  your  exercises  fairly,  do  three  others,  and  study  the  next 
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lesson,  (la  lepon  fuwante.) — How  do  you  m;9^age  to  get  goods  {des 
marchandises)  without  money  1 — I  buy  on  credit. — How  does  your 
sister  manage  to  learn  French  without  a  dictionary  ?  (Obs.  Lessen 
LU.) — She  manages  it  thus. — She  manages  it  very  dexterously. 
But  how  does  your  brother  manage  it,  (Maii  M,  voire  ft  ere  comment 
s'y  prend-il  ?) — He  manages  it  very  awkwardly  ;  he  reads,  and  looks 
for  the  words  in  the  dictionary. — He  may  (pent)  learn  in  this  man- 
ner twenty  years  without  knowing  how  to  make  a  single  sentence, 
(line  sevle  phrase.) — ^Why  does  your  sister  cast  down  her  eyes  1 — 
She  casts  them  down  because  she  is  ashamed  of  not  having  done  her 
task. — Shall  we  breakfast  in  the  garden  to-day  1 — The  weather  is  so 
fine,  that  we  should  {quHlfaut)  take  advantage  of  it,  {jen  profiler.) — 
How  do  you  like  that  coiFee  1 — ^I  like  it  very  much,  (excellent.) — 
Why  do  you  stoop  ? — ^I  stoop  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  which  I 
have  dropped. — ^Why  do  your  sisters  hide  themselves? — They  would 
not  hide  themselves  if  they  did  not  fear  to  be  seen. — ^Whom  are 
they  afraid  of? — ^They  are  afraid  of  their  governess  (une  tnstitutrice) 
who  scolded  them  yesterday  because  they  had  not  done  their  tasks, 
{leur  devoir.) 

211. 
Have  you  already  seen  my  son  1 — I  have  not  seen  him  yet ;  how 
is  he  1 — He  is  very  well ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  recognise  him,  foi 
he  has  grown  very  tall  in  a  short  time. — Why  does  that  man  giv«^ 
nothing  to  the  poor,  iattx  pauvres  ?) — He  is  too  avaricious,  (.avare  ;J 
he  does  not  wish  to  open  his  purse  for  fear  of  losing  his  money. — 
What  sort  of  weather  is  it  1 — It  is  very  warm ;  it  is  long  since  we 
had  any  rain  :  I  believe  we  shall  have  a  storm,  (un  orage.) — It  may 
be,  {cela  se  pent  bien.) — The  wind  rises,  (s'^elever,)  it  thunders  al- 
ready ;  do  you  hear  it  1^— -Yes,  I  hear  it,  but.the  storm  is  still  far  ofif, 
(encore  bien  loin.) — Not  so  far  as  you  think  ;  see  how  it  lightens. — 
Bless  me,  (mon  Dieu  !)  what  a  shower,  (quelle  averse  !) — If  we  go 
into  some  place  (quelque  part)  we  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  storm. 
— Let  us  go  into  that  cottage,  then,  (done ;)  we  shall  be  sheltered  there 
from  the  wind  and  the  rain. — ^Where  shall  we  go  to  now  ?  Which 
road  shall  we  take  1 — The  shortest  (court)  will  be  the  best. — ^We 
have  too  much  sun,  and  I  am  still  very  tired ;  let  us  sit  down  under 
the  shade  of  that  tree. — Who  is  (quel  est)  that  man  who  is  sitting 
under  the  treel — I- do  not  know  him. — ^It  seems  he  (il  parait  qu^il) 
wishes  to  be  alone,  (seul ;)  for  when  we  offer  (vouloir  *)  to  approach 
him,  he  pretends  to  be  asleep. — He  is  like  your  sister  :  she  under- 
stands French  very  well,  (fort  bien ;)  but  when  I  begin  to  speak  to 
her,  she  pretends  not  to  understand  me. — You  have  promised  me  to 
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speak  to  the  captain ;  why  have  you  not  done  so  1 — I  have  not  seen 
him  yet ;  but  as  soon  as  I  see  him  I  shall  speak  to  him.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXIV.) 


SIXTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— Soixante-huiti^e  Lepon. 

OF  THE  PRETERIT  DEFINITE. 

{Pritent  Defini.) 

Tms  past  tense  is  fonned  from  the  past  psurticiple  by  changing,  for  the  fiist 
conjugation,  e  into 

Sdto.     1st  pen.    2d  pers.    3d  peis.      Plur.     1st  pers.    2d  pers.    3d  pen. 
at,  £»,  a,  ames,         ate»,       eretU, 

For  the  second  and  fourth  conjugations  t  and  u  into : 

is,  is,  it,  imes,        ties,        irenU 

And  for  the  third  conjugation  u  into : 


us, 


UXWim-         PAST 
mVE.  PART. 

Parler,      parle. 
Unir,        fiui. 
Recevoir,  re9i«. 
Vendre,    vendu. 


ut,  • 

Examples. 


Hmes,        utes,        urenL 


PRETERrr   DEFINITE. 

Je         Tu         n  Nous  Vous         Us 

parlat,  parlcw,   park,    parlame«,  paiUtes,  parler«nt 

fiuM,  fiuw,      fint^,      fifties,  Suites,  finirent. 

re^tM,  re9ti«,    re^ui,    re^iimes,  re^iltes,  regtircni. 

veudi«,  venditf,  veudtt,  Yendimes,  yeudites,  yendirent 


Obs.  A.    This  rule  holds  good  even  throughout  almost  all  the  irregular 
verbs,  with  this  difference  only,  that  when  the  past  participle  ends  in  m  or 
it,  it  is  equally  changed  in  the  Fr^t^rit  defini  for  the  terminations : 
is,  is,  it,  imes,  ties,  irent. 


INTINI- 
TIVE. 

Sentir  », 
Mettre*, 
Dire*, 


EXABfPLE& 
PAST  PRETERIT   DEFINITE. 

-  PART.       Je  Tu        II  Nous        Vous  Us 

senti.    sentis,    sentis,    sentit,    sentlmes,    sentites,  sentirent 

mis.      mis,        mis,        mit,        mimes,       mites,  mirent 

dit.        dis,         dis,        dit,         dimes,         dites,  dirent 


The  following  iixegular  verbs  are  exceptions  to  this  rule : 


ncninTivB. 
Couvrir*/ 
(MHr*, 
Onvilr* 


to  cover, 
to  offer, 
to  open, 
tosaflfer, 


PAST  PART. 

couvert. 
ofbrt 
onvert. 
sonflfert. 


PRKTKRIT  DKFINITS. 


Je  cotivris, 
J*offiris, 
J'oRvris, 
Jesonffirlftf 
26* 


is,    it,    imes,    I  tea,    irent 
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Tenlr  ♦. 
VenUr  ♦, 
Mourlr  *, 
V*tlr  • 
Voir* 
Prt  voir  ♦, 
Celndre  *, 
Astreindre  *, 
Craindre  *, 
Euipreindre  * 
Bnfreindre  *, 
Epralndra  *, 
Feindre  *, 
Jolndre  *, 
Olndre  *, 
Peindre  ♦, 
Plaindre*, 
Restrelndre  *, 
Telndra  *, 
Cuire  ♦, 
Cundnlre  ♦, 
Construire  *, 
Ditruire  *, 
End  aire  *, 
fndnire  ♦, 
Instruire  **, 
liitroduire  *, 
Rudatie  *, 
fi^duire  *, 
Trndaire  ♦, 
Lulre* 
Nalre  *. 
CiHidre  *, 
Ecrire  *, 
Etre*, 
Faire* 
Naltre  * 
Valncre  ♦, 


PAST  PABT. 

PET 

to  hold. 

toDiu 

J«  tins. 

to  come, 

vena. 

Je  vins. 

to  die. 

mort 

Je  mouros. 

to  elothc, 

V«tll. 

Je  v«tl8. 

to  see. 

vu. 

ievls. 

to  foresee, 

prtvu. 

Je  prtvis. 

toglrd. 

ceint. 

Je  ceigalB. 

to  restrain, 

astreint 

to  fear, 

craint. 

Je  cmignis. 

to  irapiliK, 

empneinc 

J'euipreignis, 

to  infringe, 

enfreint 

J'enfraignis, 

to  iqiieeze, 

«preinL 

J*«preignls. 

to  feign. 

feint 

Je  felgnis. 

to  Join, 

joint 

Jejoignis, 

to  anoint, 

olnt 

J'olgnls. 

tf.  paint. 

point 

Je  peigni*. 

to  lament, 

plaint 

Je  plHlgnia. 

to  restrala, 

restreint 

Je  restretgnis, 

to  dye, 

toint 

Je  teignis. 

to  cook, 

cuit 

Je  cuisls. 

to  conduct, 

conduit 

Je  condnisi5. 

to  construct, 

constrolt 

ie  construisls. 

to  destroy, 

d^tnilt 

Je  d6uruisls. 

to  lay  over, 

enduit 

J'endulsls, 

to  induce, 

induiu 

*"  J'indolsi?, 

to  instruct, 

instrult 

J'instruisis, 

to  intniduce, 

Intriidait 

J*intri>duisi8, 

to  reduce. 

r6duit 

Je  r6daisls, 

to  seduce, 

s^duit 

Je  s^duisis. 

to  traaslate, 

traduit 

Je  trtidaisis, 

to  shine, 

lui. 

Je  luisis. 

tohoft 

n«i. 

Je  nuisis. 

to  sew, 

eoosa. 

Je  cottsis, 

to  write, 

tertt 

J'6crlvls. 

to  be. 

€ti. 

Je  fns. 

to  do, 

fait 

Jelis, 

to  be  born. 

n«. 

Je  naqnis, 

to  vanquish, 

,  Vttlncn. 

Je  vainquls, 

rSEW  DBPURTB* 

ins,  int,  inmei,  intes  Inrea 

us,  ut  Omes,  files,  urent 

is,    it    imes,    ites,  irent 

Is,    it    fuies,    Ites,  Irent 

is,    it,    lilies,    ites,  irent 

is,    it    Ines,    ites,  ireiit 


is,    U,    imes,    ites.    irent 


ftis,  fut  Oines,  fites.  nreni 

&%  fit  finieM,  files,  lirent 

is,  it  idles,  ites,    iren> 

is,  it  lines,  ite;i,    irent 


The  learner  will  lemark,  that  in  tlie  above  list  some  irregular  verbs  follow 
the  conjugatioii  of  others ;  thus  we  see  three  verlis  conjugated  exactly  like 
couvrir,  to  cover,  viz.  qffrir,  to  offer ;  ouvrir,  to  open  ;  aouffrix,  to  suffer : 
tenir,  to  come,  we  see  conjugated  like  femV,  to  hold ;  twelve  ve-lis  after 
ceindre,  to  gird;  ten  after  cuire,  to  bake,  to  cook  ;  and  one  after  luire,  fo 
tfliiue,  viz.  nuire,  to  hurt  Now  this  is  not  only  the  case  with  respect  to  th# 
prdt^rit  d^fini  of  these  verbs,  but  for  all  the  other  tenses.  It  would  therefore 
be  of  essential  importance  to  the  learner  to  commit  them  to  memory  in  tlte 
order  wo  have  giv3n  them,  as  by  their  help  the  greatest  difficulties  of  U>« 
haegtHu  yethB  aie  Elmost  overcome. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  PRETERIT  DEFTNITE. 

This  tense  is  so  called,  because  it  always  expresses  an  action  completed  at 
a  time  specified  either  by  an  adverb,  or  some  other  circomstance.     Ex. 


I  had  done  reading  when  he  entered. 
Y  yu  had  lost  your  purse  vohen  J  found 
mine» 


J'aVtiis  fini  de  lire,  quand  il  entra. 
Vous  aviez  perdu  votre  bourse,  quand 
je  trouvai  la  mieune. 

Obs,  B.  These  examples  show  that  the  pluperfect  is  formed  in  French, 
as  in  English,  with  the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  to  be  conjugated. 

We  had  dined  when  he  arrived. 
The  king  had  named  an   admiral 

when  he  heard  of  you. 
After  having  spoken  you  went  away. 


After  shaving  I  washed  my  face. 

After    having    warmed    themselves 

they  went  into  the  garden. 
As  soon  as  the  beU  rung  you  awoke. 

Ae  90on  as  they  called  me  I  got  up. 

As  soon  as  he  was  ready  he  came  to 
see  me. 

As  soon  as  we  had  our  money  we 
agreed  to  that 

As  soon  as  he  had  his  horse  he  came 
to  show  it  me. 

After  trying  several  times  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  it 

As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  obtamed 
what  I  wanted. 

As  soon  as  I  spoke  to  him  he  did 
what  I  told  him. 

The  boaiiieas  was  soon  over. 


Nous  avions  din^,  lorsquHl  < 

Le  roi  avait  nomm^  un  amiral,  quand 

on  lui  parla  de  vous. 
Apres  avoir  parld,  vous  vous  en  al- 

Idtes. 
Aprte  m'6tre  rss^,  je  me  lavai  la 

figure. 
Apris  s'dtre  chaufi^.  Us  aUerent  au 

jardin. 
Des  que  Ja  cloche  sonna,  vous  vons 

reveill&tes. 
Des  qu'ils  m*appelerentt  je  me  levai, 
Aussitot  qu'il  Jut  pr6t,  il  vint  me 

voir. 
Aussitot  que  nous  edmes  notre  argent, 

nous  convirtmes  de  cela. 
AussitSt  qu'il  eut  son  cheval,  il  vint 

me  le  montrer. 
Apres  avoir  essay^  plusieurs  fois,  ils 

parvinrent  k  le  faire. 
Aussitot  que  je  le  vis,  fobtins  ce 

dont  j'avais  besoin. 
Aussitot  que  je  lui  parlai,  iiUJitce  qua 

je  lui  dis. 
L'affiiire/ut  bient6t  faite. 


ON  THE  PRETERIT  ANTERIOR.' 

{PrHhit  antMeur,) 
This  tense  is  compounded  of  the  Pr^t^rit  D^fini  of  the  auxiliary,  and  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  to  be  conjugated.    It  is  used  (from  its  name  an^ 

*  There  is  another  Preterit  Antirieur,  called  the  Preterit  Anterieur  In- 
defim,  which  is,  however,  seldom  employed.  It  is  formed  from  the  perfect 
of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle  of  another  verb.    Ex.  Quand  nous 
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terieur,  anterior)  to  express  an 

past,  and  is  hardly  ever  used  except  after  one  of  the  conjunetions : 

'  Aussitdt  que. 

Ab  soon  as. 

J  Sitdt  que. 

]  D'abord  que. 

LD6s  que. 

After. 

1  Aprte  que. 

When. 

i  Loraque. 
i  Quand. 

No  sooner. 

Pas  plut6t. 

Scarcely. 

A  peine. 

It  also  expresses  an  action  as  quickly  done. 


EXAMPLES. 


As  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  work 
I  carried  it  to  him. 

As  soon  as  I  had  dressed  myself  I 
went  out 

When  they  had  done  playing  they 
began  singing. 

When  I  had  dined  it  struck  twelve. 

As  soon  as  the  guests  w'ere  assem- 
bled the  repast  commenced. 

I  had  soon  done  eating. 

After  the  soldiere  had  pillaged  the 
town,  they  slaughtered  without 
pity  the  women  and  children. 

Scarcely  had  we  arrived  when  we 
were  conducted  to  the  king. 

Ho  had  no  sooner  perceived  us  than 
he  advanced  towards  us. 


Aassitoi  quefetisfini  mon  ouvrage, 

je  le  lui  portal 
Aussitot  que  je  me  fits  habille,  je 

sortis. 
Quand  Us  eurent  acheve  de  jouer,  lis 

se  mirent  k  chanter. 
Quand  feus  dinSy  midi  sonna. 
Des  que  les  convives  se  furcnt  as- 
sembles, le  repas  commen<ja. 
Teus  hieniot  fini  de  vianger. 
Apes  que  les  soldats  curev.i  pille  la 

ville,  ils  dgorgferent  sans  piti^  lea 

femmes  et  les  enfants. 
^A  peine  fumes-nous  arrives,  qu'ou 

nous  conduisit  an  roi. 
II  ne  nous  eut  pas  plutot  apergus, 

qu'il  s'avan9a  vers  nous. 


EXERCISES. 
212. 
What  did  you  do  {que  fttes-vous)  when  you  had  finished  your  let- 
ter 1 — I  went  to  my  brother,  who  took  {conduire  *).  me  to  the  thea- 
tre, where  I  had  tho  pleasure  to  find  one  of  my  friends  whom  J  had 
not  seen  for  ten  years. — What  didst  thou  do  after  getting  up  this  morn- 
ing ] — When  I  had  read  the  letter  of  the  Polish  count  I  went  to  see 

avons  eu  dine,  nous  sommes  alles  a  la  promenade,  when  we  had  done  dinner 
we  went  to  take  a  walk  ;  quand  fai  eu  parte  a  votre  pdre,je  m^en  suis  alle, 
when  I  bad  spoken  to  your  father  I  went  away  ;  fai  eu  dejeune  ce  matin 
a  dix  heures,  I  had  done  brcf^'ifast  this  mpraing  at  ten  o'clock. 
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{J€  ^ertis  pour  voir)  the  theatre  of  the  prince  which  I  had  not  seen 
before,  {p<is  encore.) — What  did  your  father  do  when  he  had  break- 
fasted 1 — He  shaved  and  went  out. — ^What  did  your  friend  do  after 
he  had  been  a  walking  ? — He  went  to  the  baron,  {le  baron.) — Did  the 
baron  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut  the  bread  1 — He  cut  the  bread 
after  he  had  cut  the  meat. — When  do  you  set  out  *? — ^I  do  not  set  out 
".ill  (jene  pars  que)  to-morrow  ;  for  before  T  leave  I  will  once  more 
see  my  good  friends. — ^Wha't  did  your  children  do  when  they  had 
breakfasted  ? — ^They  went  a  walking  with  their  dear  preceptor,  (pre- 
cepteur.) — ^Where  did  your  uncle  go  after  he  had  wanned  himself? 
— He  went  nowhere.  After  he  had  warmed  himself  he  undressed 
and  went  to  bed. — ^At  what  o'clock  did  he  get  up  1 — He  got  up  at 
sunrise. — Did  you  wake  him? — I  had  no  need  to  wake  him,  for  he - 
had  got  up  before  me. — ^What  did  your  cousin  do  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  {la  mart)  of  his  best  friend  ? — He  vwis  much  afflicted,  {treS' 
afflig^i)  and  went  to  bed  without  saying  a  word. — Did  you  shave  be- 
fore you  breakfasted  1 — ^I  shaved  when  I  had  breakfasted. — Did  you 
go  to  bed  when  you  had  eaten  supper  1 — ^When  I  had  eaten  supper  I 
wrote  my  letters,  and  when  I  had  written  them  I  went  to  bed. — At 
what  {de  quoi)  are  you  afflicted  1 — ^I  am  afflicted  at  that  accident. — 
Are  you  afflicted  at  the  death  (de  la  mort)  of  your  relation  % — I  am 
much  afflicted  at  it,  {en.) — ^When  did  your  relation  die  ? — He  died 
last  month. — Of  whom  do  you  complain  1 — I  complain  of  your  boy. 
— ^Why  do  you  complain  of  him  1 — Because  he  has  killed  the  pretty 
dog  which  I  received  from  one  of  my  friends. — Of  what  has  your 
uncle  complained  1 — He  has  complained  of  what  you  have  done. — 
Has  he  complained  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  the  day  before 
yesterday  1 — He  has  complained  of  it. 

213. 

Why  did  you  not  stay  longer  in  Holland  ? — ^When  I  was  there  the 
living  was  dear,  and  I  had  not  money  enough  to  stay  there  longer. — 
What  sort  of  weather  was  it  wheti  you  were  on  the  way  to  Vienna  1 
— It  was  very  bad  weather,  for  it  was  stormy,  and  snowed  and  rained 
Tery  heavily,  {d  verse.) — Where  have  you  been  since  I  saw  you  ? — 
We  sojourned  long  on  the  sea-shore,  (Lesson  LIX.,)  until  a  ship 
arrived  {jusqu^d  Varrivee  d^un — )  which  brought  us  {amener)  to 
Prance. — ^Will  you  continue  your  narrative  I  (Lesson  LIX.) — 
Scarcely  had  we  arrived  in  France  when  we  were  taken  {conduire  *) 
to  the  king,  who  received  us  very  well,  and  sent  us  back  to  our  coun- 
try.—A  peasant  having  seen  that  old  men  {le  vieillard)  used  {se  ser^ 
vir*  de)  spectacles  {lunetteSy  fem.)  to  read,  went  to  an  optician  {un 
optician)  and  asked  for  a  pair,  (et  en  demanda.)    The  peasant  then 
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took  a  book,  and  having  opened  it,  said  the  spectaeles  were  not  good, 
(fem.)  The  optician  pat  another  pair  (utie  autre  poire)  of  the  best 
which  he  could  find  in  his  shop  (Jta  boutique)  upon  his  nose ;  but  the 
peasant  being  still  unable  to  read,  the  merchant  said  to  him  :  '*  My 
friend,  perhaps  you  cannot  read  at  all  ?"  '*  If  I  could,  (si  je  savais 
lire^^)  said  the  peasant,  "  I  should  not  want.your  spectacles." — Henry 
IV.  meeting  one  day  in  his  palace  (ie  palais)  a  man  whom  he  did  not 
know,  {qui  lui  etait  inconnu,)  asked  him  to  whom  he  belonged :  **  I  be* 
long  to  myself,"  replied  this  man.  **  My  friend,"  said  the  king,  '^  you 
have  a  stupid  master." — Tell  us  (racontez-nous)  what  has  happened 
to  you  lately,  (V autre  jour,) — ^Very  willingly,  {tres-volontiers :)  but 
on  condition  (sous  la  condition)  that  you  will  listen  to  me  without  in- 
terrupting (interrompre)  me. — We  will  not  interrupt  you ;  you  may 
be  (pouvez  etre)  sure  of  it,  (en.) — Being  lately  at  the  theatre,  I  saw 
the  speaking  picture  and  the  weeping  (pleurer)  woman  performed. 
(voir  *  representer,)  This  latter  play  (cette  demiere  piece)  not  be- 
ing very  (trop)  amusing  to  me,  (pour  moi,)  I  went  to  the  concert, 
where  the  music  (la  musique)  caused  me  a  violent  head-ache,  (uns 
violente  migraine.)  I  then  left  (quitter)  the  concert,  cursing  it, 
(en  le  maudissant,)  and  went  straight  (et  fallai  droit)  to  the  mad- 
house (un  hopital  desfous)  in  order  to  see  my  cousin.  On  entering 
the  hospital  of  my  cousin  I  was  struck  with  horror  (etre  saisi  d^hor^ 
reur)  at  (en)  seeing  several  madmen,  (lefouy)  who  came  up  to  me, 
(s^approcher  de  quelqu'un,)  jumping  (sauter)  and  howling,  (hurler.) — 
What  did  you  do  then  1 — I  did  the  same,  (autant^  and  they  set  up  a 
laugh  (se  mettre  *  d  rire)  as  they  were  withdrawing,  (se  retirer.) 
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To  get  beaten,  (whipped.) 
To  get  paid. 
To  get  one's  self  invited  to  dine. 

At  first 
Firstly. 
Secondly. 
Thudly,  dec 

Is  yma  mother  at  home  7 

She  is. 

I  am  going  to  her  house. 


t  Se  faire  battre. 
t  Se  faire  payer, 
t  Se  faire  iuviter  a  diner. 


D'abord. 

Premieremeut,  en  premier  lieu. 

Secondement,  en  second  lieu. 

Troisi^mement,  en  troisitone  lieu,  &e. 

Yotre  m^re  est-elle  chez  elle  7 

Votre  ro^re  est-elle  a  la  maiaon  7 

Elle  y  est 

Je  vais  chez  elle.  • 
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A  COttM. 

A  cause  of  complaint 
A  cause  of  sadness. 
She  has  reason  to  be  sad. 
Grief,  sorrow,  sadnesa 

Is  that  woman  ready  to  go  out  ? 

She  is. 


Un  aujet. 

Un  sujet  de  chagriD. 

Un  sujet  de  tristesse. 

Elle  a  un  sujet  de  tristesse. 

Le  chagrin,  la  tristesse. 

Cette  femme  est-elle  pr^te  h  soitii  7 

Elle  I'est 


Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of. 
Notwithstanding  that 
In  spite  of  him,  her,  them. 


Malgre,  en  dipit  de. 
Malgr^  eel  a. 
Malgr^  lui,  elle,  eux. 


To  manage. 
Do  you  manage  to  finish  your  work 

every  Saturday  night? 
Do  you  manage  to  have  your  work 

dona  every  Saturday  night  ? 
Try  to  do  that  to  oblige  me. 


Faire  en  aorie  de. 

Faites-vous  en  sorte   de  finnr  votr«i 

ouvrage  tous  les  samedis  soir  ? 
Faites-vous  en  sorte  d'avoir  fini  votre 

ouvrage  tous  les  samedis  soir? 
Faites  en  sorte   de  faire  cela  pour 

m'obliger. 


Oha.  A.  Whenever  in  order  to  can  be  substituted  for  the  preposition  to,  the 
latter  is  rendered  in  French  by  pour,  to  express  CBe  end,  the  design,  or  the 
cause  for  which  a  thing  is  done.  ' 

I  will  do  every  thing  to  oblige  you.      |  Je  feral  tout  pour  vous  obliger. 


To  look  upon. 
The  window  looks  into  the  street 
The  window  looks  out  upon  the  river. 
The  back-door  looks  into  the  gar- 
den. 

To  drown. 
To  drown  a  dog. 
To  be  drowned,  to  be  drowning. 
To  drown  one's  self,  to  get  drownedl 
To  leap  through  the  window. 
To  throw  out  of  the  window. 
I  am  drowning. 

He  jumped  out  of  the  window. 
To  fasten. 
He  was  fastened  to  a  troe. 


Donner  sur. 

La  fenctre  donne  sur  la  rue. 

La  fendtre  donne  sur  la  riviere. 

La  porte  de  derri^re  donne  sur  le 

jardin. 
Noyer  1. 
Noyor  un  chien. 

'►  Se  noyer. 

Sauter  par  la  fenctre. 

Jeter  par  la  feudtre. 

Je   me  noie.     (See  Obs.  D. 

XXIV.) 
II  sauta  par  la  fenctre. 
Attacker  1. 
I  On  Tattachu  ^  un  aibio. 
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The  cattle. 
To  keep  warm. 
To  keep  copl. 
To  keep  dean. 
To  keep  on  one's  guard  against  tome 

one. 
Keep  on  your    guard  against  that 

man. 
To  take  care  {to  beware)  ofmnnebody 

or  8omething. 
If  you  do  not  take  care  of  that  horse 
it  will  kick, you. 

Take  care  that  you  do  not  fall. 

To   keep    on   one's    guard  against 
some  one. 

To  beware   of  somebody  or  some- 
thing. 

Keep   on  your  guard    against  that 
man. 

Take  care. 


Le  b^tail ;  piut.  les  bestiauz 

t  Se  teuir  chaud. 

t  Se  tenir  frais. 

t  Se  tenir  propre. 

t  Se  teuir  en  garde  contre  quelqn'mi 

tTenez-vous  en  garde   centre    cet 

honune. 
Prendre  garde    a  quelqu*un   ou   a 

quelque  chose. 
Si  vous  ne  prenez  pas  garde  k  ce  che- 

val,  il  vous  ^domiera  un  coup  de 

pied, 
t  Prenez  garde  de  tomber. 
t  Se  tenir  (6tre)  sur  ses  gardes  avee 

quelqu'un. 
t  Se  garder  de  quelqu'un  ou  quelqiie 

chose, 
t  Tenez-Tous  sur  vos  gardes  avec  oet 

homme. 
Prenez  garde. 


A  thought. 
An  idea. 
A  sally. 
To  be  struck  with  a  thought. 
A  thought  strikes  me. 
That  never  crossed  my  mind. 

To  take  it  into  one's  head. 
He  took  it  into  his  head  lately  to  rob 

me. 
What  is  in  your  head  ? 


Une  pens^e. 

Une  id^e. 

Une  saillie. 

Venir  en  pens^e,  {k  V\d4e,  a  Tesprit. 

II  me  vient  une  peus^e. 

Cela  ue  m'est  jamais  venu  a  I'esprit. 

t  S*aviser  1. 

t  II  s'avisa  I'atitre  jour  de  rae  voler. 

t  De  quoi  vous  avisez-vous? 


In  my,  your,  his  or  her  place. 
Wo  must  put  every  thing  in  its  place* 

Around,  round. 

All  around. 
We  sailed  around  England. 

They  went  about  the  town  to  look  at 
the  curiosities. 

To  go  around  the  house 


^A  ma,  voire,  sa  place. 

J]  faut  mettre  chaque  chose  a  sa  place. 

Autour. 

Tout  autour. 

Nous  naviguiimcs  autour  do  I'Angle- 

terre. 
t  lis  allerent  qii  et  \h  dans  la  ville,  pour 

en  voir  les  choses  remarquablc«. 
Aller  autour  de  la  niaisou. 
Faire  le  tour  do  la  muisou. 
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To  4[pOf about  the  bouee. 
To  coat. 
How  much  does  that  coBt  you? 
How  much  does  this  book  cost  you? 
It  costs  me  three  crowns  and  a  hal£ 
That  table  costs  him  twenty  crown& 
AkmCf  by  one^s  self. 
I  was  alono. 
One  woman  only. 
One  God. 
God  alone  can  do  that. 
The  very  thought  of  it  is  criminal. 
A  single  reading  is  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  a  mind  that  has  a  true  taste. 


To  kai  hy  shooting. 
To  blow  out  some  mie's  brains. 
To  ahoot  one's  seAf  with  a  pistol. 

He  has  blown  out  his  brains. 
He  has  blown  out  his  brains  with  a 
pistol. 


Aller  Qk  et  14  dans  la  maison. 
CoOterl. 

Combien  celayous  codte-t-U? 
Combien  ce  livre  vous  coCite-t-ilT   . 
II  me  coCLte  trois  ^cus  et  demi. 
Cette  table  lui  coQte  vingt  6cva. 
Stiul:  fem.  seule. 
J'^tais  seuL 
Une  seule  femme. 
Un  seui  Dieu. 
Dieu  seul  pent  faire  cela. 
La  seule  pens^e  de  cela  est  criminelle. 
Une  seule  lecture  ne  suffit  pas  poui 
contenter  un  honmie  qui  a  du  gotkt 


Ttier  tPun  coup  eParme  aftu, 
Brtiler  la  cervelle  &  quelqu'un. 
Se  brtller  la  cervelle  d'un  coup  de 

pistolet 
II  s'eet  brtil^  la  cervelle. 
n  s'est  br£Ll6  la  cervelle  d'un  coup  de 

pistolet 


He  served  for  a  long  time,  acquired  I 
honors,  and  died  contented.     * 


II  servit    long-temps,  parvint 
honneurs,  et  mourut  content 


Ohs.  B.  In  some  instances,  when  the  verbs  are  in  the  same  tense,  Um 
pronouns  of  the  third  person  are  not  repeated. 


He  arrived  poor,  grew  rich  in  a  short 
time,  and  lost  all  m  a  still  shorter 


II  arriva  pauvre,  devint  riche  en  peu 
de  temps,  et  perdit  tout  en 
de  temps  encore. 


EXERCISES. 

214. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  1  Why  do  you  look  so  melancholy, 
(flvoir  Pair  fnelancoligue?) — I  should  not  look  so  melancholy  if  1 
had  no  reason  to  be  sad.  I  have  heard  just  now  (Lesson  XLIX.) 
that  one  of  my  best  friends  has  shot  himself  with  a  pistol,  and  thai 
one  of  my  wiife's  best  friends  has  drowned  herself. — ^Where  has  she 
drowned  herself? — She  has  drowned  herself  in  the  river  which  i& 
behind  her  house.  Yesterday,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mornings  she 
I  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  (d  pers^nno,,)  leaped  out  of 
27 
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the  window  which  looks  into  the  garden,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
river,  where  she  was  drowned. — ^I  have  a  great  mind  (grande  envie) 
^to  bathe  (se  baigner)  to-day. — ^Where  will  you  bathe  1 — ^In  the  river. 
— Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  drowned  ? — Oh,  no !  I  can  swim. — 
Who  taught  you  ? — Last  summer  I  took  a  few  lessons  in  the  swim- 
ming-school, {d  rScole  de  natation.)  ^ 

When  had  you  finished  your  task  1 — I  had  finished  it  when  yon 
came  in. — Those  who  had  contributed  (contribuer)  most  (le  plus)  to 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  {d  son  ilevation  sur  le  trone)  of  his  an- 
cestors, were  those  who  labored  {jtravailler)  with  the  most  eagerness 
(le  plus  d^achamement)  to  precipitate  (precipter)  him  from  it,  (en.) 
As  soon  as  Csesar  {Cesar)  had  crossed  (passer)  the  Rubicon,  he  had 
np  longer  to  deliberate,  (deliberer :)  he  was  obliged  (devoir)  to  con- 
quer (vaincre)  or  to  die. — ^An  emperor  (un  empereur)  who  was  irri- 
tated at  (irrite  contre)  an  astrologer,  (un  astrologue,)  asked  him : 
"  Wretch,  (miserable  !)  what  death  (de  quel  genre  de  mort)  dost  thou 
believe  thou  wilt  die  V — "  I  shall  die  of  the  fever,"  replied  the  as- 
trologer. "  Thou  liest,"  said  the  emperor,  "  thou  wilt  die  this  in- 
stant of  a  violent  death,  (de  mort  violente.^^)  As  he  was  going  to  be 
seized,  (saistr,)  he  said  to  the  emperor,  *'  Sire,  (Seigneur,)  order 
some  one  (ordonnez)  to  feel  (qu*on  me  tdte,  pros,  subjunctive,  of 
which  hereafter,)  my  pulse,  and  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  a  fever.** 
This  sally  saved  his  life. 

215. 
Do  you  perceive  yonder  house,  (cette  maison  Id-bas  ?)~-l  do  per- 
ceive it :  what  house  is  it  1 — ^It  is  an  inn,  (une  auberge ;)  if  yon  like 
we  will  go,  into  it  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  for  I  am  very  (bien)  thirsty. 
— You  are  always  thirsty  when  you  see  an  inn. — If  we  enter  I  shall 
drink  your  health,  (Lesson  LXIII.) — Rather  than  (Lesson  LXI.)  go 
into  an  inn  I  will  not  drink. — ^When  will  you  pay  me  what  you  owe 
me  % — ^When  I  have  money :  it  is  useless  to  ask  me  for  some  to-day, 
for  you  know  very  well  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  of  him  who 
has  nothing. — ^When  do  you  think  you  will  have  money  1 — ^I  think  I 
shall  hjwve  some  next  year. — ^WiH  you  do  what  I  shall  tell  you  1 — ^I 
will  do  it  if  it  is  not  too  difiicult.-^Why  do  you  laugh  at  me  ? — ^I  do 
not  laugh  at  you,  but  at  your  coat. — ^Does  it  not  look  like  (Lesson 
LXIII.)  yours  ? — ^It  does  not  look  like  it,  for  mine  is  short  {court) 
and  yours  is  too  long,  (long ;)  mine  is  black  and  yours  is  ^^reen. — 
Why  do  you  associate  with  (Lesson  LXIII.)  that  man  1 — ^I  would  not 
associate  with  him  if  he  had  not  rendered  me  great  services,  (U  ser- 
vtce.  V— Do  not  trust  him,  (ne  vous  y  fiez  pas,)  for  if  yon  are  aol  on 
your  guardthe  will  cheat  (tromper)  you.— Why  do  you  woik  so 
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ameh,  (tmt  T) — ^I  wosk  in  order  to  be  one  day  mefiil  to  my  oooirtry. 
— ^When  I  was  yet  (itant  .encore)  little  I  once  (un  jour).aBiid  to  my 
fiither,  **  I  do  not  know  (entendre)  commerce,  (le  commerce,)  and  X  do 
not  know  how  to  sell ;'  let  me  ipermettez-moi  de)  play."  My  father 
answered  me,  smiling^  (en  souriant,)  "  In  dealing  (c^est  en  marchan' 
dant  que)  one  learns  to  deal,  and  in  selling  to  sell.'*  *'  But,  my  dear 
father,"  replied  (ripliqtier)  I,  *'  in  playing  one  learns  also  to  play." 
^  You  are  right,"  said  he  to  me,  "  but  you  must  first  (auparavant) 
learn  what  is  necessary  (neceesaire)  and  useful." — ^Judge  not  (^ 
jugez  point)  that  you  may  not  (vous  qui  ne  voulez  pas)  be  judged  ! 
Why  do  you  perceive  the  mote  (une  paille)  in  your  brother's  eye, 
you  who  do  not  perceive  the  beam  (une  poutre)  which  is  in  your  own 
eye  1 — ^Would  you  copy  your  exercises  if  I  copied  mine  1 — ^I  would 
copy  them  if  you  copied  yours. — ^Would  your  sister  have  transcribed 
her  letter  if  I  had  transcribed  mine  1 — She  would  have  transcribed 
it. — ^Would  she  have  set  out  if  I  had  set  out  ? — ^I  cannot  tell  you 
what  she  would  have  done  if  you  had  set  out.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXIV.) 


SEVENTIETH  LESSON, ^Soisante  et  dixtdme  Lefon. 
OF  THE  IMPERATIVE. 

Thx  second  penon  mngidar  of  this  mood  is  fonned,  in  sll  French  veibs, 
ftom  the  firat  penon  singular  of  the  indicative  by  omitting  the  pronoun  j>,  L 


Pretent. 
I  come, 

Imperatine, 
speak  thou, 
come  thou. 

Preeeni. 
Je  parle, 
Je  viens, 

ImperaL  fid  pert  ting. 
parte.' 
viens. 

I  peroMve, 
I  take. 

perceive  ihon. 
take  thou. 

J'aper^ofa, 
Je  prendfl. 

apergoiB. 
prends. 

The  five  following  verbs  must  be  excepted  from  this  rule:  fai,4.  have ; 
imperat  am,  have  thou ;  je  suis^  I  am ;  sow,  be  thou ;  je  vaie,  I  go ;  va,  go 


.  '  When  the  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  ends  m  e,  it  takes  s 
after  it  before  the  relative  pronouns  en,  y.  Ex.  Qj^/s-cn  d  tti  eautt  aSBU 
some  to  thy  sister ;  portee-^  tee  liores,  carry  thy  books  thither.  But  when 
M  is  a  piepontion  the  imperative  takes  no  s.  Ex.  Donne  en  eette  oeeaeian 
deepreueee  de  ton  xiUf  give,  on  this  occasion,  a  pnxtf  of  thy  zeaL 
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thoa;  j€  mri$t  I  kamr;  meke,  know  tkoai-^e  oe«v>    am  wHUsf ;  wwrfffi^ 
be  thou  wUlmg.* 

Oit.  iL  All  the  other  penoniB  of  the  imperative,  exdibpt^ihtrihiid  of  both 
nnmben,  which  is  dezived  from,  and  is  like  the  present  of  the  sabjnnctive 
(of  which  hereafter,)  are  derived  fiom  the  present  of  the  indicative. 


Have  patience. 
Be  (ye)  attentive* 
Go  (ye)  thither. 
Give  it  me. 
Send  it  to  him. 
Lend  it  to  me. 
Have  the  goodness  to  hand  me  that 
plate. 

06s.  B.'  The  second  pennn  singular,  and  the  first  and  second  persons 
plural,  admit  of  no  pronoons  before  them ;  but  the  third,  in  both  nmnbers,  is 
always  preceded  by  the  pronoons  U,  iU,  eUe,  ettet,  and  the  conjunction  que^ 
{ci  which  hereafter,  when  we  speak  of  the  present  of  the  subjunctive.) 


Ayez  patience. 

Soyez  attentif. 

"Allez-y. 

Donnez-le-moi. 

£nvoyez-le-lui. 

Pr6tez-le-moL 

Ayez  la  bont^  de  me  paswr  oe  plat 


To  bOTTOW* 

I  win  borrow  some  money  of  you. 
I  will  borrow  that  money  of  you. 
Borrow  it  of  (or  fraa^  him. 
I  borrow  it  from  him. 
Do  not  tell  him  or  her. 


Emprunter  1. 

Je  veuz  vous  emprunter  de  Targent 

Je  veux  vous  emprunter  cet  argent. 

Empruntez-le-lui. 

Je  le  Itti  emprunte. 

Ke  le  lui  dites  pas. 


'  The  imperative  va  takes  s,  when  it  is  foUowed  by  the  relative  prouoon 
y.  Ex.  Vas-y,  go  thou  thither ;  but  when  there  is  another  verb  after  the 
pronoun  y,  va  must  be  written  without  an  «.  Ex.'  Va  y  domner  ordre,  go 
thither  to  give  the  order ;  va  y  fairt  un  tour,  go  thither  to  take  a  turn.  In 
the  expression  va-fen,  go  away,  an  apostrophe  must  be  placed  after  the 
letter  t,  and  not  a  hyphen,  as-  it  is  not  here  the  euphonic  t,  but  le,  an  apos- 
trophe supplying  the  plac^  of  e  before  a  vowel. 

*  These  verbs  are  also  nregular  hi  all  the  other  penmis  of  the  imperative, 
which  are  as  follows : 


Qu'il  ait ;  ayons,  ayez,  qu'ils  aient 
Qu'il  soit ;  soyons,  soyez,  qu'ils  soient 
Qu*il  aille ;  allons,  allez,  qu'ils  aillent 

Qu'il  sache;  saehons,  sachez,  qn'ils 

sachent 
Qu'il  veuiOe;  veuillez,  qu'fls  veuil- 

lent  ^ 


Let  him  have ;  let  us  have,  have  ye, 

let  them  have. 
Let  him  be ;  let  us  be,  be  ye,  let  them 

be.  • 

Lethungo;  let  us  g^  go  ye,  let  them 

go* 
Let  him  know ;  let  us  know,  know 

•ye,  let  them  know. 
Let  him  be  willing ;  be  ye  wiUiBg,  1st 

them  be  willing. 
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Do  not  return  it  to  them. 

Patience,  impatience. 
The  neighbor. 
The  snuff-box. 


Be  (ye)  good. 
Know  (ye)  it. 


Obey  your  masters,  and  never  give 

them  any  trouble. 
Pay  what  you  owe,  comfort  the  af- 
flicted, and  do  good  to  those  that 
have  offended  you.    9 
Love  Grod,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self. 

To  obey. 
To  comforL 
To  offend. 
Let  OS  always  love  and  practise  vir- 
tne,  and  we  shall  be  happy  both  in 
this  life  and  in  the  next 
To  practUe, 
Let  us  see  which  of  us  can  shoot 


To  exprese. 
To  express  on^s  self. 
To  make  one^s  self  understood. 
To  have  the  habit. 

To  accustom. 
To  accustom  one's  self  to  something. 
Children  must  be  accustomed  early  to 

labor. 
To  be  accustomed  to  a  thing, 
I  am  accustomed  to  it. 
I  cannot  express  myself  in  French, 
for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing. 
Ycm  apeak  properly. 

To  converse. 
To  chatter, 
>To  prate. 


Ne  le  leur  rendez  pus. 
La  patience,  I'impstieuce. 
Le  prochain. 
La  tabati^re. 


Soyez  bons. 
Sachez-le. 


Ob^issez  k  vos  maitres,  et  ne  leur 
donnez  jamais  de  chagrin. 

Payez  ce  que  toub  devez,  consolez 
les  malheureux,  et  faites  du  bicn  H 
ceux  qui  vous  ont  offens^ 

t  Aimez  le  bon  Dieu,  et  le  prochain 
comme  vous-m6me. 

ObSir  2. 

Consoler  1. 

Offenser  1. 

Aimons  et  pratiquons  toujours  la  vertn, 
et  nous  serous  heureux  4aiis  cette 
vie  et  dans  Tautre. 

Pratiquer  1. 

Voyons  qui  tirera  le  mieux. 


Exprimer  1. 

STexprimer  1. 

Sefaire  comprendre. 

Avoir  Vhabitude. 

Accoutumer  1. 

S'accoutiuner  ii  quelque  chose. 

n  faut  accoutumer  de  bonne  henre 

les  enfants  au  travail 
Etre  aecoutumi  a  quelque  chose. 
J'y  suis  accoutumd. 
Je  ne  puis  pas  bien  m'expnmer  en 

fran9ais,  parce  que  je  n'ai  pas  I'lia- 

bitude  de  parler. 
Vous  parlez  comme  il  fauL 
Causer  1. 
Bavarder  1, 
Jwstl. 
27* 
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Apnttto. 
A  ohatterar. 
TopractiBe. 
I  praetiM  qieakmg.    . 

To  permit,  to  aUow. 

The  pemuflBion. 
I  permit  you  to  go  thither. 


Ub  caiuevr ;  fern,  ea8»> 
Un  jasenr ;  /«m.  eve. 
Exercer  1. 
Je  m'exerce  k  poiier. 


Permettre  *  4,   {m  oonj.  like  flirt- 

tre*.) 
Xa  permisnon. 
Jo  vouB  pennets  d'y  aller. 


Do  good  to  the  poor,  have  compas- 
sion on  the  unfortunate,  and  God 
will  take  care  of  the  rest 
To  do  good  to  wme  one. 
To  have  compassion  on  some  one 
Compassion* 
Pity. 
The  rest 


Faites  du  bien  aux  pauvres,  et  ayes 
compassion  des  malheureux,  et  to 
bon  Dieu^ra  soin  du  reste. 

Faire  du  bien  a  quelqu^um 

Avoir  compassion  de  quelqu'im. 

La  compassion. 

La  piti^. 

Le  reste. 


If  he  comes  tell  him  I  am  in  the  I  S*il  vient  dites-lui  que  je  suis  au  jar- 
garden.  I      din. 

Ohe.  C,  The  letter  t  mxSBsn  elision  in  the  conjunction  ei,  if  before  the  per- 
sonal pronouns,  U,  he ;  tb,  they ;  but  not  before  eUe  or  elZet.    Ex. 


Ask  the  merchant  whether  he  can  let 
me  have  the  horse  at  the  price 
which  I  have  offered  him 


Demandez  au  marchandf'il  peutme 
donner  le  cheval  au  prix  que  je  loi 
ai  ofifert 


I  read,  and  was  told. 


I  J'ai  lu  et  Von  m*a  raoont^.  ' 


Ohe,  D,  The  indeterminate  pronoun  on  takes  V  with  an  apostroiAe  (f) 
after  the  words  et,  ou,  oU,  or  ei,    Ex. 


On  y  rit  et  Von  y  pleure  tour  k  tour. 
Si  Von  savait  ce  que  vous  avez  fait. 
Le  pays  ot  Von  trouve  le  diamant 

On  vous  a  dit,  on  Von  yous  dim  bien- 
t6t 

Obe,  E.  Que  and  qui  also  have  sometimes  Von  after  them  when  the  har- 
mony of  the  sentence  requires  it    Ex. 


There  they  laugh  and  weep  by  turns. 
If  they  knew  what  you  have  done. 
The  country  where  diamonds   are 

found. 
You  have  been,  or  will  soon  be  told. 


*  Um  eaueeuee  means  ak»  a  small  so&  finr  Ivp  peoMMHk 
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Ce  que  Von  ocm^oit  bien  9*6110000, 

claiiement  ^" 

Boileau,  Art  Poiiique.  chri ' 
Poor  poraitre  k  mee  yenz,  mux  moHte 

ert  trop  grand :  '  * 

On  n'ajme  pas  h  vmr  coax  k  qoi  VoH 

doittant. 

ComeiUe,  Nicomide,  acte  ii  ac  1. 
C*e8t  d*!!]!  roi  ( Ag^Maa)  qUe  Tm  tient 

cette  mazime  angosto : 
Que  jamaki  on  n'eiBt  grand  qa'astant 

quo  Ton  ert  joste. 

BotZcsii,  i9«<tre  IX. 

Oh$,  F,  Bat  r  must  not  be  made  nee  of  before  on  when  it  is  foUowed  by 
le,  la,  or  let.  Say :  Je  ne  veux  pat  qu^on  U  tourmente,  I  do  not  wish  him 
to  be  molested,  and  not  que  Von  le,  ^ 


Wfaatwer  oonoeira  wall  wa  esptess 
deariy. 

To  appear  before  me  his  merit  is  too 

great: 
We  do  not  like  to  see  those  to  whom 

we  owe  so  much. 

It  is  fiom  a  king  (AgesQaus)  that  we 
have  that  excellent  maxim : 

That  a  man  is  great  only  masmnch 
as  he  b  josL 


EXERCISES. 
216. 
Have  patience,  iny  dear  friend,  and  he  not  sad ;  for  sadness  alten 
(changer\  nothing,  and  impatience  makes  bad  worse,  (empirer  le 
mal,)  Be  not  afraid  of  your  creditors ;  be  sure  that  they  will  do 
you  no  harm.  They  will  wait  if  you  cannot  pay  them  yet. — ^When 
will  you  pay  me  what  you  owe  me  1 — ^As  soon  as  I  have  money  I 
will  pay  all  that  you  have  advanced  {avancer)  for  me.  I  have  not 
forgotten  it,  for  I  think  of  it  (^fy  pense)  every  day.  I  am  your  debt- 
or, {le  debiteur,)  and  I  shall  never  deny  (nier)  it. — ^What  a  beautiful 
inkstand  you  have  there !  pray  lend  it  me. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  do 
with  it  1 — ^I  wish  to  show  it  to  my  sister. — Take  it,  but  take  care  of 
it,  and  do  not  break  it. — Do  not  fear,  {ne  craignez  rien.) — What  do 
you  want  of  my  brother  I — ^I  want  to  borrow  some  money  of  him. — 
Borrow  some  of  somebody  else,  (d  un  autre,)— If  he  will  not  lend 
me  any  I  will  borrow  some  of  somebody  else. — ^You  wiU  do  well. — 
Do  not  wish  for  (sauhaUer)  what  you  cannot  have,  but  be  contented 
with  what  Providence  (la  Providence)  has  given  you,  and  consider 
{considerer)  that  there  are  many  men  who  have  not  what  you  have. 
— Life  being  short,  {courts)  let  us  endeavor  (Lesson  LXV.)  to  make 
it  (de  nofts  la  rendre)  as  agreeable  (agrSable)  as  possible,  {qu*il  est 
possible,)  But  let  us  also  consider  that  the  abuse  (Tabus)  of  pleasure 
(in  the  plural  in  French)  makes  it  bitter,  (amire,  fem.) — ^Have  you 
done  your  exercises  ? — ^I  could  not  do  them,  because  my  brother  was 
not  at  home. — ^You  must  not  get  your  exercises  douo  by  your  bro- 


ther,  bat  y^  must  d6  them  yourself^— What  Are  yotf  doSng  therein 
I  am  reading  the  book  which  yoa  lent  me. — ^Yoa  are  wrong  in  al^ 
ways  reading  it. — ^What'ain  I  to  do  t — Draw  this  hindscape,  (Lesson 
LXVII.,)  and  when  you  have  drawn  it  you  shall  decline  some  sub- 
stantives with  adjectives. 

217. 

What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be  happy  ? — ^Always  love  and  prac- 
tise virtue,  and  you  will  be  happy  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  next. — 
Since  {puisque)  we  wish  to  be  happy,  let  us  do  good  to  the  poor, 
and  let  us  have  compassion  on  the  unfortunate ;  let  us  obey  our  mas- 
ters, and  never  give  them  any  troubl\> ;  let  us  comfort  the  unfortu- 
nate»  (les  infortunis,)  love  our  neighb>r  as  ourselves,  and  not  hate 
those  {et  ne  haissons  pas  ceux)  that  ha  ^e  offended  us ;  in  short,  {en 
un  mot,)  let  us  always  fulfil  our  duty,  and  God  will  take  care  of  the 
rest. — ^My  son,  in  order  to  be  loved  you  must  be  laborious  {laborietix) 
and  good.  Thou  art  accused  (on  f  accuse)  of  having  been  idle  and 
negligent  (nSgligent)  in  thy  affairs.  Thou  kn#west,  however,  (pour^ 
tant,)  that  thy  brother  has  been  punished  for  having  been  naughty. 
Being  lately  (P autre  jour)  in  town,  I  received  a  letter  from  thy  tu- 
tor,  in  which  he  strongly  (fort)  complained  of  thee.  Do  not  weep, 
ipleurer ;)  now  go  into  thy  room,  learn  thy  lesson,  and  be  a  good 
boy,  (sage,)  otherwise  (autrement)  thou  wilt  get  nothing  for  dinner, 
{d  diner.) — ^I  shall  be  so  good,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  certain- 
ly (certainement)  be  satisfied  with  me. — Has  the  little  boy  kept  his 
word,  {teniT^  parole  f) — Not  quite  ;  for  after  having  said  that,  he 
went  into  his  room,  took  his  books,  sat  down  at  the  table,  {se  mit  d 
une  table,)  and  fell  asleep,  (js^endormit,) — "  He  is  a  very  good  boy 
when  he  sleeps,"  said  his  &ther,  seeing  him  some  time  (quelque 
temps)  after. 

Good  morning.  Miss  N. — ^Afa !  here  you  are  at  last,  (vous  votid 
enfin.")  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  with  impatience.' — ^Yon  will 
pardon  me,  (pardonner  d  guelqu^un,)  my  dear,  I  could  not  come 
sooner. — Sit  down,  if  you  please. — ^How  is  your  mother  ? — She  is 
better  to-day  than  she  was  yesterday. — ^I  am  glad  of  it,  (fen  suis 
Uen  aise.) — Were  you  at  the  ball  yesterday  %- — ^I  was  there. — Were 
you  much  amused,  {se  divertir?) — Only  so-so,  (passahlement,) — ^At 
what  o'clock  did  you  return  (retoumer)  home  t — ^At  a  quarter  past 
eleven. 

218. 

Have  you  been  learning  French  long  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  only  been 
learning  it  these  six  months. — ^Is  it  possible !  you  speak  tolerably 
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wen  yossez  hien)  for  so  short  a  time,  (H  peu  de  temju,) — You  jest, 
(plaisanter ;)  I  do  not  know  much  of  it  yet. — ^Indeed,  yoa  speak  it 
well  already. — ^I  think  you  flatter  me  a  little. — Not  at  all ;  you  speak 
it  properly. — ^In  order  to  speak  it  properly  one  must  know  more  of 
it  than  I  know,  {queje  tCen  sais,  Obs.  B.  Lesson  LIII.) — ^You  know 
enough  of  it  to  make  yourself  understood. — ^I  still  make  many  faults. 
— ^That  is  nothing,  {jiefait  Hen ;)  you  must  not  be  bashful,  (tinUde ;) 
besides  (d^aiUeurs)  you  have  made  no  faults  in  all  you  hare  said  just 
now. — ^I  am  still  timid,  (timide,)  because  I  am  afraid  of  being  laughed 
at,  (qu*on  ne  se  moque  de  maiy  pres.  of  the  aubjunctive.) — ^They 
would  be  (U  faudrait  etre)  very  unpojite  to  laugh  at  you.  Who 
would  be  so  unpolite  as  to  laugh  at  you  ?  Do  you  not  know  the  proy-  ^ 
crb,  (Je  proverbe  ?) — ^What  proverb  1 — He  who  wishes  to  speak  well 
must  begin  (doit  cammencer)  by  {par)  speaking  badly. — Do  you  un- 
derstand all  I  am  telling  you  ? — ^I  understand  (entendre)  and  compre- 
hend {camprendre  *)  it  very  well ;  but  I  cannot  ezpiess  myself  well 
in  French,  because  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  it. — ^That  will 
come  in  (avec  le)  time. — ^I  wish  {8<mha%ter)  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Do  you  sometimes  see  my  brother  % — ^I  see  him  sometimes  ;  when 
I  met  him  the  oth^r  day  he  complained  of  you.  "  If  he  had  behayed 
better,  and  had  been  more  economical,  econame,^^)  said  he,  '*  he 
would  have  no  debts,  (la  dette^  and  I  would  not  have  been  angry 
with  him." — I  begged  of  him  to  have  compassion  on  you,  telling  him 
that  you  had  not  even  money  enough  to  buy  bread. — "Tell  him, 
when  yon  see  him,"  replied  he  to  me, "  that  notwithstanding  his  bad 
behavior  (]ta  eanduite)  towards  me,  I  pardon  (pardonner  d  quelqu'un) 
him.  Tell  him  also,"  continued  he,  "that  one  should  not  laugh 
(qu*<m  ne  se  moque  pas)  at  those  to  whom  one  is  under  obligation. 
Have  the  goodness  to  do  this,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you," 
added  he  in  going  away,  (s^eloigner.) 


SEVENTY-FIRST  LESSON.— Soiafon^e  et  onzihne  Lefon. 


To  stand  up. 
To  remain  up. 
Wni  yon  permit  me  to  go  to  the 
market? 

To  hasten,  to  make  haste. 


Etre  debout. 

Rester  debout. 

Vonlez-vouB  me  pennettie  d'aUer  an 

marchd? 
t  Se  depieher  1. 


Make  haste,  and  return  soon.  D6p6chez-voai  et  revenez  bi«nt6t 
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Go  and  tell  him  that  I  cumot  come  I  Allez  Ini  dire  que  je  ne  piui 

to-day.  I      aujourd'hul 

Ob».  A,  In  French  the  verbe  aller  *»  to  go,  and  venir  *,  to  come,  are  al- 
ways followed  by  the  infinitire  instead  of  another  tense  used  in  English, 
and  the  conjunction  and  is  not  rendered. 


He  came  and  told  us  he  could  not 


Go  and  see  your  friends. 


To  toeep,  to  cry. 
The  leaft  blow  makes  him  cry. 

Tofiighten. 
To  be  frightened,  to  etartU. 
The  least  thing  frightens  hun  or  her. 
Be  not  frightened. 
To  be  frighten^  at  something. 
What  are  you  frightened  at  ? 


At  my  expense. 
At  his,  her,  our  expense. 
At  other  people's  expense. 
That  man  lives  at  everybody's  ex- 
pense. 

To  depend. 
That  depends  upon  circumstances. 
That  does  not  depend  upon  me. 
It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that 
O !  yes,  it  depends  upon  him. 


To  aatonish,  to  eurpriee. 

To  be  aetomehed,  to  wonder. 

To  be  surprised  at  something. 

I  am  surprised  at  it 

An  extraordinary   thing  happened 

which  surprised  everybody. 
To  take  place 
Many  things  have  passed  which  will 

surprise  you. 

To  surprise. 
Many  days  will  paas  before  that 

A  man  came  in  who  asked  me  how 
I  was. 


II  vint 

venir. 
Allez  vour  vos  amis. 


dire  qu'il  ne  poovait  ] 


Pleurer  1. 

Le  moindre  coup  le  fait  pleurer. 

Effrayer  1. 

SPeffrayer  1. 

La  moindre  chose  I'efiaie. 

Ne  vous  effirayez  pas. 

S'effirayer  de  quelque  chose. 

De  quoi  vous  effrayez-vons? 


A  mes  d^pens. 

A  ses,  k  nos  d^gvns. 

Aux  d^pens  d'autruL 

Get  homme  vit  aux  d^pens  de  tootle 

monde. 
Dipendre  de. 

Cela  depend  des  circonstaiice& 
Cela  ne  depend  pas  de  moL 
II  depend  de  lui  de  faire  cda. 
Oh !  oui,  cela  depend  de  lui 


Etonnerl. 

S*itonner  1. 

Eire  itonni  de  quelque  ekote. 

JPen  suis  ^tonn^. 

n  arriva  une  chose  extraordinaire  q«i 

^tonna  tout  le  monde. 
Se  passer  1. 
D  s'est  pass^  plusieois  chosea  qui 

vous  suiprendront 
Surprendre  *. 
U  se  passera  plusieiin  joun  vnaX 

cela. 
n  antra  nn  homme  qui  me  demaiida 

comment  je  ne  poitaiib 
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nen,  tkuMf  eotuequenUy, 
Therefore, 

The  other  day. 

Lately. 

In  a  short  time. 
In. 


Done. 

(Test  pourquou 

L'autre  jour. 

Demi^rement 

Dans  peu  de  temps 

Dant,  en. 


Ohe,  B.    When  apeaking  of  time,  dan»  ezpieflBes  the  epoch,  and  en  the 
duration. 


He  will  arrhre  in  a  week,  (when  a 

week  is  elapsed.) 
It  took  him  a  week  to  make  this 

journey. 
He  will  haye  finished  his  studies  in 

three  months. 
He  finished  hb  studies  in  a  year. 
He  has  applied  himself  particularly 

to  geometry. 


II  arriyera  dana  huit  jours. 

II  a  fait  ce  voyage  en  huit  jours. 

II  aura  fini   ses  Etudes  dam  trois 

mois. 
II  a  fini  ses  (Etudes  en  un  an. 
II  a  fait  une  ^tude  particuli^re  de  la 

giom^trie 


_   ,  ,  . .     ,  C  II  a  bien  des  amis. 

H«ln..goodi>uu>yfneDd..  ^  n  a  Wucoup  d'unb. 

Obs.  C.    The  word  bien  is  always  followed  by  the  partitive  article}  and 
heaucoup  by  the  preposition  de. 


You  have  a  great  deal  of  patience. 

They  have  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Ton  have  a  great  deal  of  courage. 


i  Vous  avez  bien  de  la  patience. 
\  Vous  avez  beaucoup  de  patience. 

Ills  ont  bien  de  Targent. 
Vous  avez  bien  du  courage. 


To  make  a  present  of  something  to 
some  one. 

Mr.  Lambert  wrote  to  me  lately, 
that  his  sisters  would  be  here  in  a 
short  time,  and  requested  me  to 
tell  you  80 ;  you  will  then  be  able 
to  see  them,  and  to  give  them  the 
books  which  you  have  bought. 
They  hope  -that  you  will  make 
them  a  present  of  them.  Their 
brother  has  assured  me  that  they 
esteem  you,  without  knowing  you 
peraooally. 


Faire  present  de  quelque  chose  a 
quelqv^un. 

Monsieur  Lambert  m'^crivit  l*autre 
jour  qu(f  mesdemoiselles  ses  soeurs 
viendraient  ici  dans  peu  de  temps, 
et  me  pria  de  vous  le  dire.  Vous 
pourrez  done  les  voir  et  leur  doiiner 
les  livres  que  vous  avez  achCt^a. 
Elles  esp^rent  que  vous  leur  eii 
ferez  present  Leur  fr6re  m'a  as- 
sure qu'elies  vous  estiment,  sans 
vous  connaltre  personnellement. 


To  voant  amusement 
To  -get  or  be  tired. 


>  t  SCemutyer  1. 
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r  eonld  I  get  tired  in  your  com- 
p«iy? 
He  geti  tiled  everywhere. 


tCoimhent   poturais-je  mVimayer 

auprte  de  voiu  7 
II  s'ennnie  partoat. 


Agreeable,  (pleaaiiig.) 
To  be  welcome. 
Ten  ten  welcome  everywhere. 


Agr6able. 

t  litre  le  iMenvenu. 

t  Vous  dtee  partout  le  bienvesv. 


EXERCISE. 

219. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  tea  ? — ^I  thank  you ;  I  do  not  like  tea. — 
Do  you  like  coffee  ? — ^I  like  it^  but  I  have  just  drunk  some. — Do  you 
not  get  tired  here  ? — ^How  could  I  get  tired  in  this  agreeable  society  ? 
— ^As  to  me  I  always  want  amusement. — J£  you  did  as  I  do,  you  would 
not  want  amusement,  for  I  listen  to  all  those  who  tell  me  any  thing. 
In  this  manner  I  learn  a  thousand  agreeable  things,  and  I  have  no 
time  to  get  tired ;  but  you  do  nothing  of  that  kind,  (de  taut  celoj)  that 
is  the  reason  why  you  want  amusement. — ^I  would  do  every  thing 
like  (comme)  you,  iJf  I  had  no  reason  to  be  sad. — Have  you  seen 
Mri  Lambert  ? — I  have  seen  him ;  he  told  me  that  his  sisters  would 
be  here  in  a  short  time,  and  desired  iprier)  me  to  tell  you  so.  When 
they  have  arrived  you  may  give  them  the  gold  rings  (fa  bague)  whicli 
you  have  bought ;  they  flatter  themselves  that  you  will  make  them 
a  present  of  them,  for  they  love  you  without  knowing  you  person- 
ally. — ^Has  my  sister  already  written  to  you  ? — She  has  written  to 
me  ;  I  am  going  to  answer  her. — Shall  I  (faut-U)  tell  her  that  yon 
are  here  1 — ^Tell  her ;  but  do  not.  tell  her  that  I  am  waiting  for  her 
impatiently,  (avec  impatience.) — ^Whyhave  you  not  brought  (Obs.  B. 
Less.  LVIII.)  your  sister  along  with  you  ] — ^Which  one  1 — ^The  one 
you  always  bring,  the  youngest. — She  did  not  wish  to  go  out  because 
she  has  the  toothache. — ^I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  for  she  is  a  very  good 
girl. — How  old  is  she  ? — She  is  nearly  fifteen  years  old. — She  is 
very  tall  (grande)  for  her  age,  (Vdge.) — How  old  are  you  ? — I  am 
twenty-two. — ^Is  it  possible !  I  thought  you  were  not  yet  twenty. 
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•      PLACE  OF  THE  NEGATION. 


Not 


i  Ne — ^pas. 
\  Ne — ^point 
Ne  stands  before  the  verb  or  its  auxiliary,  and  paa  er  poini  after  it 


Ex. 


Haye  you  not  my  book  ? 

I  have  it  not 

Do  not  speak  to  that  man. 

Have  you  not  seen  my  brother? 

Has  he  not  learned  French  l 

He  has  not  learned  it 


N'avez-vous  pas  mon  livre  ? 
Je  ne  Tai  pae. 

Ne  parlez  jhu  k  cet  homme. 
JV'avez-vous  ptu  vu  men  frfere  ? 
JV'a-t-il  pag  appris  le  frangais? 
II  ne  Ta  peu  appris. 


Obs.  A.     Ne  and  pas  are  placed  before  the  verb,  with  the  preposition 
pour  before  an  infinitive.     Ex. 


He  is  too  fond  of  me  not  to  do  it 
I  go  away  not  to  displease  him  or 

her. 
One  must  be  a  fool  not  to  perceive 

that. 


II  m'aime  trop  pour  ne  pat  le  fair«. 
Je  m'en  vais  pour  ne  |mm  lui  d^plaire. 

U  faut  dtre  peu  sens^  pour  ne  pa9 
voir  cela. 


Obs.  B,    Ne  is  used  without  pas  with  the  four  verbs : 


To  cease. 
To  dare. 

To  he  able. 

You  continually  ask  me  for  money. 

She  does  not  cease  complaining. 
I  do  not  dare  to  ask  you  for  it 
She  does  not  dare  to  tell  you  so. 
I  cannot  go  thither. 
I  cannot  tell  you. 
Yon  cannot  believe  it 


I  Cesser  1. 
I  0««rl. 

iPouvoir  *. 
Savoir*. 
Vous  ne  cessez  de  me  demander  de 

Targent 
EUe  ne  cesse  d^  se  plaindre. 
Je  n'ose  vous  le  demander. 
EUe  n'oee  vous  le  dire. 
Je  ne  puis  y  aller. 
Je  ne  saurais  vous  dire. 
Vous  ne  sauriez  le  croire. 


Obs.  C.  Point  is  a  stronger  negation  than  pas ;  pas  is  used  to  deny  sim- 
ply, poini  to  deny  with  energy.  The  first  often  denies  a  thing  indifferently, 
the  latter  exclusively  and  without  reserve.  The  best  example  that  can  be 
given  on  the  difference  of  these  two  negations  are  the  two  following  lines  by 
Muli^re : 

Q6 
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I  do  not  answer  for  my  fother'a  will, 
But  I  will  wed  no  other  than  Val^re. 


Je  ne  vous  r^ponds  pu  des  TolontAi 

d'un  p^re> 
Mais  je  ne  §erai  point  h.  d'autre  qu'k 

Val6re. 

Tartvffe,  Acte  il  Sctoe  5. 


Moreover i  besides. 
Besides  that 
Besides  what  I  have  just  said. 
There  are  no  means  of  finding  mo- 
ney now. 

To  pttsh. 
Along  the  road. 
Along  the  street 
All  along. 
All  the  year  round. 

To  enable  to. 
To  he  able  to. 
To  the  right    On  tiie  rfght  side  or 

hand. 
To  the  left.  On  the  left  nde  or  hand. 
Could  you  not  toll  me  which  is  the 
nearest  way  to  the  city  gate? 

Go  to  the  bottom  of  this  street,  and 
when  you  are  there,  turn  to  the 
right,  and  you  will  find  a  cnMB- 
way,  which  you  must  take. 
And  then? 
You.  will  then  enter  a  broad  street 
which  will  bring  you  to  a  great 
square,  where  you  will  see  a  blind 
alley. 
You  must  leave  the  blind  alley  on 
your  left,  and  pass  under  the  ar- 
cade that  is  near  it 
Then  you  must  ask  agam. 
An  arcade. 
The  cross-way. 
The  bUnd  alley. 
The  shore,  (the  bank.) 


En  outre,  d^aiUeurs. 

Outre  cela. 

Outre  ce  que  je  viens  de  dire. 

II  n*y  a  pas  moyen  de  trouver  da 

I'argent  k  present 
Pousser  1. 
Le  long  du  chemin. 
Le  long  de  la  rue. 
Tout  le  long  de. 
t  Tout  le  long  de  I'ann^e 

Mettre  a  mime — de, 

Etre  en  Hat  ou  etre  a  mime — de, 

A  droite.     Sur  la  droite. 

A  gauche.     Sur  la  gauche. 

Ne  pourriez-vous  pas  me  dire  quel  etit 

le  chemin  le  plus  court  pour  arriver 

it  la  porte  de  la  yille? 
Suivez  toute  cette  rue,  et  quand  voua 

serez  au  bout,  toumez  di  droite; 

vous  trouverez  un  carrefour  que 

vous  traveraerez. 
Etpuis? 
Puis  vous  entrerez  dans  une  rue  as- 

sez  large,  qui  vous  m^nera  sur  une 

grande  place  oti  vous  verrez  un 

cul-de-sac. 
Vous  laisserez  le  cul-de-sac  it  main 

gauche,  et  vous  passerez  sous  lei 

arcades  qui  sent  it  c6t6. 
t  Ensuite  vous  demanderes. 
Une  arcade. 
Le  carrefour. 
Le  cul-de-sac 
Lerivage. 


To  get  married,  (to  enter  into  mat"  I  t  Se  warier  L 

.)  ' 
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To  Mtfrry  'mmehody. 

To  marry,  (to  give  in  marriage,) 

My  cousin,  having  given  hiB  sister  in 

mairiage,  married  Miss  Delby. 
Is  your  cousin  married? 
No,  he  is  stiU  a  bachelor. 
To  be  a  bachelor. 
Embarraeeed,  puzzled,  at  a  loot. 
An  embarrassment,  a  puzzle. 
You  embarrass  (puzzle)  me. 
Vou  puzzle  (perplex)  me. 

The  marriage. 
He  asks  my  sister  in  marriage. 


Epoueer  1,  quelqu^un. 
Marier,  (doimer  en  mat  iage.) 
Mon  cousin  ayant  mari^  sa 
^pousa  Mademoiselle  Delby. 
M.  votre  cousin  est-il  mari<  T 
Non,  il  est  encore  garden. 
£tre  gar9on. 
Einbarraase. 
Unembarras. 
'  Vous  m'embarraasez. 
Vous  me  mettez  dans  rembanaa. 
Le  mariage. 
II  demande  ma  scBur  en  mariage. 


Thei 

To  take  measures. 

X  shall  take  other  measures. 


LamMure. 
Fkendre  dee 
Je  prendrai  d'autres 


Goodneai !  how  rapidly  time  passes  i  Mon  Dieu !  que  le  temps  paae  vlte 
in  your  society.  |      dans  votre  soci^t^,  (en  votre  com- 

pagnie.) 


The  compliment 
Yovi  make  me  a  compliment  which 
I  do  not  know  how  to  answer. 


Le  compliment. 

Yous  me  faites  un  compliment  au» 
quel  je  ne  sais  que  r^pondre. 


The  fault 

It  is  not  my  fault 

Do  not  lay  it  to  my  chaige. 

To  lay  to  on^o  charge. 

Who  can  help  it  7 

Whose  fault  is  it? 

I  cannot  help  it 

,     The  deUy. 
He  does  it  without  delay. 
I  must  go,  (must  be  o£) 
Gk>  awmy!   Ba^one! 

Tojeet. 
The  jest,  joke. 
You  are  jesting. 


Lafaute, 

Ce  n'est  pas  ma  faute. 
Ne  me  Timputez  pas. 
Imputer  1,  d  quelqu^un, 

>  A  qui  est  la  faute? 

Je  ne  sais  qu'y  faire. 
Je  ne  saurais  qu'y  fairs. 


I 


Le  d^ai. 

II  le  fait  sans  d^aL 

Je  vais  me  sauver. 

Sauvez-vous!   AUez-vons  en ! 


I  Plaioanter  I, 

I  La  plaisanterie,  le  bodinagv 

iYous  badinez. 
Vous^ 
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He  cannot  take  a  joke,  is  no  joker. 
To  heg  some  one*s  pardon. 
To  pardon, 
I  beg  your  pardon. 
The  pardon. 


t  II  n'entend  pas  railleiie. 
Demander  pardon  a  quelqu*un, 
Pardonner  1. 
Je  vous  demande  pardon. 
Le  pardon. 


To  advance. 
The  watch  goes  too  fast,  (gams.) 

To  retard. 
The  watch  goes  too  slow,  (loses.) 
My  watch  has  stopped. 

To  stop. 


Where  did  we  stop  ? 
We  left  off  at  the  fortieth  lesson,  page 
one  hundred  and  thirty -six. 
To  wind  up  a  watch. 
To  regulate  a  watch. 
Your  watch  is  twenty  minutes  too 
fast,  and  mine  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
too  slow. 
It  will  soon  strike  twelve. 
Has  it  already  struck  twelve  ? 
To  strike. 


Avaneer  1. 

La  montre  avance. 

Retarder  1. 

La  montre  retarde. 

Ma  montre  s'est  arrdt^e. 

S'arrfiter  1. 


t  Oil  en  dtions-nous? 

t  Nous  ^tions  en  le^on  quanmte, 
page  cent-trente-six. 

Monter  une  montre. 

R6gler  une  montre. 

Votre  montre  avance  de  viugt  mi- 
nutes, et  la  mienne  retarde  d'un 
quart  d'heure. 

II  va  souner  midi. 

Midi  est-il  d^jii  sonu^  ? 

Sonner  1. 


On  condition,  or  provided. 

I  will  lend  you  money,  provided  you 
will  henceforth  he  more  economi- 
cal than  you  have  hitherto  been. 

Hereafter,  for  the  future,  henceforth. 
The  future. 
Economical. 

To  renounce  gambling. 

To  follow  advice,  (counsel.) 
You  look  so  melancholy. 

Adieu,  farewell. 

God  be  with  you,  good-by. 

Till  I  see  you  agtuu.  , 

I  hope  to  see  you  again  soon.       < 


A  condition. 

Sous  condition. 

Je  vous  prSterai  de  I'argent,  k  condk. 
tion  que  vous  serez  d^rmais  plus 
^conome  que  vous  n'avez  6ie  jus- 
qu'icL 

D^rmais,  dor^navant,  k  Tavenir. 

L'avenir. 

^conome,  ^onomique,  manager. 

Renoncer  au  jen. 

Suivre  un  conseil. 

Vous  avez  Tair  si  m^ancoUquo. 

Adieu. 

Au  plaisir  de  vom  revoir,  (au  reTOir.) 


EXERCISES. 

220. 
What  o'clock  is  it  1 — ^It  is  half-past  one. — ^You  say  it  is  half-past 
one,  and  by  (d)  my  watch  it  is  hut  half-past  twelve. — It  will  soon 
strike  two. — Pardon  me,  it  has  not  yet  struck  one.-^I  assure  you  it 
is  five  and  twenty  minutes  past  one,  for  my  watch  goes  very  well. — 
Bless  me  !  how  rapidly  time  passes  in  your  society. — ^You  make  me 
a  compliment  which^I  do  not  know  how  to  answer. — Have  you 
bought  your  watch  in  Paris  1 — ^I  have  not  bought  it,  my  uncle  has 
made  me  a  present  of  it,  (en.) — ^What  has  that  woman  intrusted  you 
with  1 — She  has  intrusted  me  with  a  secret  about  a'  (tTun)  great, 
count  who  is  in  great  embarrassment  about  the  (d  cause  du)  marriage 
of  one  of  his  daughters. — Does  any  one  ask  her  in  marriage  T — ^The 
man  who  demands  her  in  marriage  is  a  nobleman  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, (le  voisinage,) — Is  he  rich  1 — ^No,  he  is  a  poor  devil  (diahle) 
who  has  not  a  sou,  (Je  sou,) — You  say  you  have  no  friends  among 
your  schoolfellows,  (le  condiscipie  ;)  but  is  it  not  your  fault  ?  You 
have  spoken  ill  (mal parte)  of  them,  and  they  have  not  offended  you. 
They  have  done  you  good,  and  nevertheless  (neanmoins)  you  have 
quarrelled  with  them,  (Lesson  LXIY.)  Believe  me,  he  who  has  no 
friends  deserves  (miriter)  to  have  none. 

221. 
Dialogue  (le  dialogue)  between  a  tailor  and  his  journeyman,  (/e- 
garfon,) — Charles,  have  you  taken  the  clothes  to  the  Count  Narissi  ? 
—Yes,  Sir,  I  have  taken  them  to  him. — ^What  did  he  say  1 — ^He  said 
nothing  but  (sinon)  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  give  me  a  box  on  the 
ear,  (des  soufflets,  plur.,)  because  I  had  not  brought  them  sooner. — 
What  did  you  answer  him  1 — Sir,  said  I,  I  do  not  understand  that 
joke  :  pay  me  what  you  owe  me ;  and  if  you  do  not  do  so  instancy 
,  I  shall  take  other  measures.  .  Scarcely  had  I  said  that,  wh^i  he  put 
his  hand  to  his  sword,  (porter  la  main  d  son  epee,)  and  I  ran  away, 
(prendre  *  lafuite.) 

2m. 

What  are  you  astonished  at  ? — I  am  astonished  to  find  yon  stiU  in 
bed. — ^If  you  knew  how  (combien)  sick  I  am,  yon  would  not  be  as- 
tonished (fem.)  at  it.  Has  it  abeady  struck  twelve  t — ^Yes,  madam, 
it  is  already  half-past  twelve. — Is  it  so  late  1  Is  it  possible  1 — ^That 
is  not  late,  it  is  still  early. — ^Does  your  watch  go  well,  (Hen  f) — ^No, 
Miss  N.,  it  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  fast. — ^And  mine  is  half  an 
hour  too  slow. — ^Perhaps  it  has  stopped. — ^In  iact,  yon  are  right.— li 
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it  wound  up  1 — ^It  is  woand  up,  and  yet  (pourtant)  it  does  not  go. — 
Do  yon  hear  1  it  is  striking  one  o'oloek. — ^Then  I  wUl  regulate  my 
watch  and  go  home. — Pray  i4e  grace)  stay  a  little  longer,  (encore  un 
peu  !) — ^I  cannot,  for  we  dine  precisely  at  one  o'clock,  (d  une  heure 
prieise.) — ^Adiea,  then,  till  I  see  you  again. 

223. 

What  is  the  matter  with  yon,  my  dear  friend !  why  do  you  look  so 
melancholy  1 — Nothing  ails  me,  (je  rCai  rten.) — Are  you  in  any 
trouble,  {Auriez-voiLS  par  hasard  quelque  chagrin  f) — I  have  nothing, 
and  even  less  than  nothing,  for  I  have  not  a  sou,  {le  sou,)  and  I  owe 
a  great  deal  to  my  creditors  :  am  I  not  very  unhappy  1 — ^When  a 
man  is  well  and  has  friends  he  is  not  unhappy. — Dare  I  ask  you  a 
favor  1 — What  do  you  wish  ? — ^Have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  fifty 
crowns. — I  will  lend  you  them  with  all  my  heart,  but  on  condition 
that  you  will  renounce  gambling,  (renoncer  au  jeu,)  and  be  more 
economical  than  you  have  hitherto  been. — I  see  now  that  you  are 
my  friend,  and  I  love  you  too  much  not  to  follow  your  advice, 

John,  (Jean !)  What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir  1 — Bring  some  wine.— 
Presently,  Sir. — Henry! — ^Madam? — Make  the  fire,  (dufeu.) — ^The 
maid-servant  has  made  it  already. — Bring  me  some  paper,  pens,  and 
ink.  Bring  me  also  some  sand  (de  la  poudre)  or  blotting-paper,  {du 
papier  brouillard,)  sealing-wax,  (de  la  cire  €i  cacheter,)  and  a  light, 
{de  la  IttmOre.)  Go  and  tell  my  sister  not  to  wait  for  me,  and  be 
back  again  (de  retour)  at  twelve  o'clock  in  order  to  carry  my  letters 
to  the  post,  (la^poste,) — ^Very  well,  (bien,)  madam.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXIY.) 
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To  loit,  (<o  wear  weH) 
That  cloth  will  wear  well. 
How  long  has  thst  coat  lasted  yon? 


Durerl. 

Ce  drap  durera  bieo. 
Combien  de  temps  cet  haUt  vov 
a-t-ildnr^? 


To  my  liking,  ?^A  mon  gri. 

To  everybody's  liking.  |  Au  grf  de  tout  le  monde. 
Nobody  ean  do  any  thing  te  his     On  ne  peut  rien  faire  a  son  gi# 

laUng.  I 

A  boarding-house.  }  ._ 

Abowdini^hool.  ^Unepeimon. 

To  keep  a  boarding-houie.  |  Tenlr  pensioo. 
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To  board  with  any  one  or  anywhere.  \  o        ** 

•^  ^  f  Se  mettre  en  pension. 


To  exclaim. 
To  make  uneeiiy. 
To  g^t  or  ^010  uneasy. 
l!o  be  uneasy. 
Why  do  you  fret,  (are  you  uneasy?; 
I  do  not  fret,  (am  not  uneasy.) 
That  news  makes  me  uneasy. 
I  am  uneasy  at  not  recei-mg  any 

news. 
She  is  uneasy  about  that  affair. 
Do  not  be  uneasy. 
The  uneasiness,  trouble. 
Quiet. 
To  quiet.^ 
Compose  yourself. 
To  alter,  to  change. 
That  man  has  altered  a  great  deal 
since  I  saw  him. 


To  be  of  use. 
Of  what  use  is  that  to  you? 
That  is  of  no  use  to  me. 
Of  what  use  is  that  to  your  brother? 
It  is  of  no  use  to  him. 
Of  what  use  ia  that  stick  to  you  ? 
I  use  it  to  beat  my  dogs. 
Of  what  use  is  that  horse  to  your 

brother? 
He  uses  it  to  carry  his  vegetables  to 

the  market. 
Of  what  use  are  these  bottles  to  your 

landlord? 
They  serve  him  to  put  his  wine  in. 

To  stand  instead,  to  be  as. 
I  use  my  gun  as  a  stick. 
This  hole  serves  him  for  a  house. 
He  used  his  cravat  as  a  nightcap. 

To  avaiU 
What  avails  it  to  you  to  cry  ? 
It  avails  me  nothing. 


S'ecrier  I, 

Inquieter  1. 

S*inquieter, 

ilSStre  inquiet ;  fern,  inqui^to. 

Pourquoi  vous  inqui^tez-vous? 

Je  ne  m'inqui^te  pas. 

Cette  nouvelle  m'inquiMe. 

Je  suis  inquiet  de  ne  point  reoeroir 

de  nouvelles. 
Elle  est  inqui^te  sur  cette  affaire. 
Ne  vous  inqui^tez  pas. 
L'inqui^tude. 
Tranquille. 
Tranquilliser  1. 
Tranquillisez  -vous. 
Changer  1. 
Get  homme  a  beaucoup  changtf  da* 

puis  que  je  ne  Tai  vu. 


t  Servir  *. 

t  A  quoi  cela  vous  sert-il  ? 

t  Cela  ne  me  sert  k  rien. 

t  A  quoi  cela  sert-il  &  votre  fr^re? 

tOela  ne  lui  feert  &  rien. 

t  A  quoi  ce  b&ton  vous  sert-il  ? 

t  II  me  sert  &  battre  mes  chiens. 

t  A  quoi  ce  cheval  sert-il   k  votre 

frfere? 
t  n  lui  sert  h.  porter  ses  legumes  au 

march^. 
t  A  quoi  ces  bouteilles  servent-elles 

k  votre  h6te  ? 
t  Elies  lui  servent  k  mettre  son  vin. 
t  Servir  *  de. 

t  Mon  fusil  me  sert  de  b&ton.    . 
t  Ce  trou  ]ui  sert  de  maison. 
t  Sa  cravate  lui  a  servi  de  bonnet  de 

unit 
t  Servir  *,  (de  before  inf.) 
t  A  quoi  vous  sert-il  de  pleurer  ? 
t  Cela  ne  me  sert  k  rien. 
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Opposite  to. 

Opposite  that  house. 

Opposite  the  garden. 

Opposite  to  me. 

Right  opposite. 
He  lives  opposite  the  castle. 
I  live  opposite  the  king's  library. 

To  get  hold  of. 

To  take  possession  of. 

To  witness. 

To  show. 
To  give  evidence  against  some  one. 
He  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  friend- 
ship to  me. 
To  turn  some  one  into  ridicule. 
To  become  ridiculous. 
To  make  one's  self  ridiculous. 


Vis-a-vis  de. 

Vis-ii-vis  de  cette  maison. 

Vis-ji-vis  du  jardin. 

Vis- Y vis  de  moL 

Tout  vis-i-visr 
;  II  demeure  vis-ii-vis  du  ch&teau. 

Je  demeure  vis-^-vis  de  la   biblio- 
I      th^ue  royale. 

S*emparer  de. 

T^moigner  1. 

T^moigner  coutre  quelqu'un. 

II  m'a  t^moign^  beaucoup  d*amiti6. 

Toumer  quelqu'un  en  ridicule. 
Tomber  dans  le  ridicule. 
Se  rendre  ridicule. 


To  he  bom. 
Where  were  you  born? 
I  was  /bom  in  this  country. 
Where  was  your  sister  bom  ? 
She  was  bom  in  the  United  States 

of  North  America. 
Where  were  your  brothers  bom  ? 
They  were  bom  in  France. 


The  boarder. 
The  pouch. 
A  pillow. 
Down. 


Eire  ne. 

t  Oil  6tes-vou8  nd  ? 

t  Je  suis  n6  dans  ce  pays 

t  Oil  votre  soeur  est-elle  n6e  ? 

t  EUe  est  n^e  aux  £tats  Unia  de 

TAmdrique  du  Nord. 
t  Oil  vos  fr^res  sont-ils  n^? 
t  lis  sont  n^  en  France. 


Le  pensionnaire. 
La  gibecitoe. 
Un  oreiller. 
Le  duvet 


EXERCI6ES. 


Sir,  may  {oser)  I  ask  where  the  Earl  of  B.  lives  1 — He  lives  near 
the  castfe  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. — Could  you  tell  me  which 
road  I  must  (je  dois)  take  to  ^o  thither  ^ — ^You  must  go  {suivez) 
along  the  shore,  and  you  will  come  to  a  little  street  (quand  vous  serez 
au  bout,  prenez  une  petite  rue)  on  the  right,  which  will  lead  you 
straight  (directement)  to  his  house.  It  is  a  fine  house,  you  will  find 
it  easily. — I  thank  you,  Sir. — Does  Count  N.  live  here  ? — Yes,  Sir, 
walk  in,  (donnez-vous  la  peine  d'entrer,)  if  you  please. — Is  the  count 
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at  home  t  I  wish  to  hare  the  honor  (Phonneur)  to  speak  to  him. — 
Tea,  Sir,  he  is  at  home ;  whom  shall  I  have  the  honor  to  announce, 
(annoncer  f) — ^I  am  from  B.,  and  my  name  is  {s*appeler)  F. 

Which  is  the  shortest  {court)  way  to  the  arsenal,  («»  arsenal  ?)— 
Go  down  (suivez)  this  street,  and  when  you  come  to  the  bottom,  (flu 
hout^)  turn  to  the  left,  and  take  the  cross- way,  (pous  trouverez  un — 
pie  vous  traverserez  ;)  you  will  then  enter  into  a  rather  narrow  {itroit) 
street,  which  will  lead  you  to  a  great  square,  (la  place,)  where  you 
will  see  a  blind  alley. — ^Through  (par)  which  I  must  pass  1 — No,  for 
there  is  no  outlet,  (une  issue.)  You  must  leave  it  on  the  right,  and 
pass  under  the  arcade  which  is  near  it. — ^And  then  ? — And  then  you 
must  inquire,  (further.) — ^I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. — Do  not 
mention  it,  (U  rCy  a  pas  de  quoi,) — ^Are  you  able  to  translate  an  Eng- 
lish letter  into  French  ? — I  am. — ^Who  has  taught  you  1 — ^My  French 
master  has  enabled  me  to  do  it. 

225. 

Why  does  your  mother  fret  ? — She  frets  at  receiving  no  news  from 
her  son  who  is  with  the  army. — She  need  not  be  uneasy  about  him, 
for  whenever  he  gets  into  a  bad  scrape  he  knows  how  to  get  out  of  it 
again. — Last  summer  when  we  were  a  hunting  together  (ensemble) 
night  grew  upon  us  (la  nuit  nous  surprit)  at  at  least  ten  leagues  (une 
lieue)  from  our  country-seat,  (la  maison  de  cdmpagne.)—We\\,  (Eh 
hien,)  where  did  you  pass  the  night  ? — ^I  was  very  uneasy  at  first,  but 
your  brother  not  in  the  least,  (pas  li$moins  du  monde ;)  on  the  con- 
trary, he  tranquillized  me,  so  that  I  lost  my  uneasiness.  We  found 
at  last  a  peasant's  hut  where  we  passed  the  night.  Here  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  how  clever  your  brother  is.  A  few  benches  and  a 
truss  of  straw  (une  botte  de  paille)  served  him  to  make  a  comfortable 
(commode)  bed;  he  used  a  bottle  as  a  candlestick,  our  pouches 
served  us  as  a  pillow,  and  our  cravats  as  nightcaps.  When  we 
awoke  in  the  morning,  we  were  as  fresh  and  healthy  (bien  portant) 
as  if  we  had  slept  on  down  and  silk. — ^A  candidate  (un  candidal)  pe- 
titioned (demander  d)  the  king  of  Prussia  (de  Prusse)  for  an  employ- 
ment, (un  emploi.)  This  prince  asked  him  where  he  was  born.  ^*  I 
was  bom  at  Berlin,^'  answered  he.  "  Begone  !*'  said  the  monarch, 
(le  monarque,)  "  all  the  men  of  Berlin  (un  Berlinois)  are  good  for 
nothing.'*  "  I  beg  your  majesty's  (la  majeste)  pardon,"  replied  the 
candidate,  "  there  are  some  good  ones,  and  1  know  two."  "  Which 
are  those  two  ?"  asked  the  king.  "  The  first,"  replied  the  candidate, 
^'  is  your  majesty,  and  I  am  the  second."  The  king  could  not  help 
laughing  (ne  put  s^empecher  de  rire)  at  this  answer,  (la  reponse,)  and 
granted  (accorder)  the  request,  (la  demande,)  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXIV.) 
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To  lose  sight  of. 
The  sigrbt. 
I  wear  spectacles  because  my  sight 

is  bad,   (or  because  I  have  bad 

Bight) 
I  am  near-sighted. 
The  ship  is  so  far  off  that  we  shall 

soon  lose  sight  of  it. 
I  have  lost  sight  of  that 
As  it  is  long  since  I  was  in  England, 

I  have  lost  sight  of  your  brother. 

Ab  it  is  long  since  I  have  read  any 
French,  I  have  lost  sight  of  it 


Perdre  de  vue. 

La  vue. 

Je  porta  des  lunettes  parce  que  j*ai 

la  vue  mauvaise.     (See  Obs.  B. 

Lesson  XXVL) 
t  J'ai  la  vue  courte. 
Le  bd.timent  est  si  loin,  que  nous  le 

perdrous  bientOt  de  vue. 
J'ai  perdu  eel  a  de  vue. 
Gomme  il  y  a  long-temps  que  je  n'ai 

6t6  en  Angleterre,  j'ai  perdu  votre 

fr6re  de  vue. 
Comme  il  y  a  long- temps  que  je  n'ai 

la  de  fran9ais,  je  i'ai  perdu  de  vue. 


Obs,  Ought  and  should  are  rendered  into  French  jby  the  conditionals  of 
the  verb  devoir ,  to  be  obliged,  to  owe.     Ex. 


You  ought  or  should  do  that. 

He  ought  not  to  speak  thus  to  his 

father. 
We  ought  to  go  thither  earlier.     ^ 

They  should  listen  to  what  you  say. 

You  should  pay  more  attention  to 
what  I  say. 

You  ought  to  have  done  that 

He  should  have  managed  the  thing 
better  than  he  has  done. 

You  should  have  managed  the  thing 
difierently. 

They  ought  to  have  managed  the 
thing  as  I  did. 

We  ought  to  have  managed  it  differ- 
ently from  what  they  did. 


Vous  devriez  faire  cela. 

II  ne  devrait  pas  parler  ainsi  h,  son 

p^re. 
Nous  devrions  y'aller  de  meilieure 

heure. 
lis  devraient  ^couter  ce  que  vous 

dites. 
Vous  devriez  faire  plus  d'attention  k 

ce  que  je  dis. 
Vous  auriez  dik  faire  cela. 
II  aiarait  di^  8*y  prendre  mieux  qu'il 

n*a  fait 
Vous  auriez  dii  vous  y  prendre  d'ane 

mani^re  difl^rente. 
lis  auraient  dH  ^y  prendre  comme  je 

m'y  suis  pris. 
Nous   aurions    dUt  nous  y  prendre 

d*une  autre  mani^re  qu'ils  ue  s'y 

sent  pris. 


To  bid  or  to  wish. 
I  bid  you  a  good  morning. 
I  wish  you  a  good  morning. 
I  wish  you.  a  good  journey. 


I  Sou  baiter  1,  {de  bef.  infin.) 
\  Je  vous  souhaite  ie  bonjour. 
\      Obs.  B.  Lesson  XXVI.) 
I  Je  vous  souhaite  un  boa  voyngeb 


(See 
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To  play  a  game  at  ViBiards. 

To  play  upon  the  flute. 
A  fall 
To  have  a  folL 
A  stay,  a  sojourn. 
To  make  a  stay. 
Do  yon  intend  to  make  a  long  stay 

in  the  town  ? 
I  do  not  mtend  to  make  a  long  stay 
in  it 


Faire  mie  paitie  de  biUaid.     (See 

Obs.  Lesson  LI.) 
Jouer  dewla^ate.    (Obs.  Leas.  LL) 
Une  chute. 
t  Faire  une  fihnte. 
Un  s^jour. 
Faire  un  s^jour. 
I  Comptez-Tooi  faire  un  long  s6jonr 

dans  la  ville  ? 
Je  ne  oompte  pas  y  faire  un  long  s6- 

jonr. 


Topropoge,  (meaning  to  intend.) 
I  propose  going  on  that  journey. 
t  propose  (intend)  joining  a  hunting 
party. 


Se  propogett  (de  be£  infia.) 

Je  me  propose  de  faire  le  Toyage. 

Je  me  propose  d'aller  &  une  paitie  i 


To  suspect,  to  guess. 
I  suspect  what  he  has  done. 
He  does  not  suspect  what  is  gomg  to  | 

happen  to  him. 
To  think  of  some  one  or  of  some- 

thing. 
Of  whom  do  you  think  ? 
Of  what  do  you  think  7 

To  turn  upon.  ) 

To  be  the  question,  y 
It  is  questioned,  it  turns  upon. 
The  question  is  not  your  pleasure, 

but  your  improvement. 
You  play,  Sir,  but  playing  is  not  the 

thing,  but  studying. 

What  is  going  on 

The  question  is  to  know  what  we 

shall  do  to  pass  the  time  agreea- 

bJy. 


Se  douter,  (govenis  the  gen.) 
Je  me  donte  de  ce  qu'il  a  fait 
II  ue  se  donte  pas  de  ce  qni  va  Ini 

arriver. 
Penser  a  fuelqt^un  oa  d  pulque 

chose. 
A  qui  pensez*vooi7 
A  quoi  pensei-yous? 

t  STagir  de. 

n  s'agit  de: 

II  ne  8*agit  pas  de  votre  plaisir*  maii 

de  Tos  progrte. 
Vous  jouez.  Monsieur;  mais  il  ne 

s'agit  paa  de  jouer,  il  s'agit  d'^tu- 

dier. 
De  quoi  s'agit-il  ? 
II  s'agit  de  savoir  ce  que  nous  feroiis 

pour  passer  notre  temps  agr^able- 

ment. 


On  purpose. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  haye'not  done 
it  on  purpose. 

To  hold  ont^s  tongue. 
To  stop  spealdiig,  to  be  silent 


Expres. 

Je  vous  demande  pardon,  je  ne  I'ai 

pas  fait  expres.    ■ 

Se  tavre  4 ;   pros.  part. 


V 


past  part.  fu. 


9d6 
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Do  you  hold  ywat  tongae  ? 
I  hold  my  tongae. 
He  holds  his  tongue.       *   . 
After  speaking  half  an  hoar,  he  held 
his  tongrue. 


Voos  taises-voast 
Je  me  tais. 
Usetait 

Apr6s  avoir  parl^  pendant  one  daml- 
heare,  il  se  tat 


EXERCISES. 
236. 

A  thief  haying  one  day  entered  a  boarding-house,  stole  three 
cloaks,  (le  manteau,)  In  going  away  he  was  met  by  one  of  the 
boarders  who  had  a  fine  laced  (galonnS)  cloak.  Seeing  so  many 
cloaks,  he  asked  the  man  where  he  had  taken  them.  The  thief  an- 
swered boldly  (fraidement)  thit  they  belonged  to  three  gentlemen 
of  the  house  who  had  giyen  them  to  be  cleaned,  id  degraisser.) 
**  Then  you  must  also  clean  (degraissez  done  avssi)  mine,  for  it  is 
very  much  in  need  of  it,  (en  avoir  grand  hesoiny'*)  said  the  boarder ; 
**  l)ut,^'  added  he,  "  you  must  return  it  to  me  at  three  o'clock."  "  I 
shall  not  fail,  (y  manquer^  Sir,"  answered  the  thief,  as  he  carried 
off  {emporter)  the  four  cloaks  with  which  he  {qu'it)  is  still  to  return, 
(n'a  pas  encore  rapport es,) — ^You  are  singing,  {chanter,)  gentlemen, 
but  it  is  not  a  time  for  (il  ne  s^agit  pas  de)  singing ;  you  ought  to 
be  silent,  and  to  listen  to  what  you  are  told. — ^We  are  at  a  loss. — 
What  are  you  at  a  loss  about  % — ^I  am  going  to  tell  you  :  the  question 
is  with  us  how  we  shall  pass  our  time  agreeably. — Play  a  game  at 
billiards  or  at  chess.  (See  Obs.  Lesson  LI.) — ^We  have  proposed 
joining  a  hunting-party  ;  do  you  go  with  us,  (etes-vous  des  notres  f) 
— I  cannot,  for  I  have  not  done  my  task  yet ;  and  if  I  neglect  it,  my 
master  will  scold  me. — Every  one  according  to  his  liking  ;  if  you 
like  staying  at  home  better  than  going  a  hunting  we  cannot  hinder 
you. — ^Does  Mr.  B.  go  with  us  ? — ^Perhaps. — ^I  should  not  like  to  go 
with  him,  for  he  is  too  great  a  talker,  (trop  bavard,)  excepting  that 
(a  cela  pr^s)  he  is  an  honest  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you !  You  look  angry, — ^I  have  reason 
to  (avoir  lieu  de)  be  angry,  for  there  is  no  means  of  getting  money 
now. — Have  you  been  to  Mr.  A.'s  ? — ^I  have  been  to  his  house  ;  but 
there  is  no  possibility  (pas  moyen)  of  borrowing  from  him.  I  sus- 
pected that  he  would  not  lend  me  any,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did 
not  wish  to  ask  him ;  and  had  you  not  told  me  to  do  so,  I  should  not 
have  subjected  myself  (s^exposer)  to  a  refusal,  (un  refus.) 

227. 
I  suspected  that  you  would  be  thirsty,  and  that  your  sister  would 
be  hungry ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  brought  you  hither.     I  am  aor- 
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ry,  however,  (paurtantj)  not  to  see  your  mother. — ^Why  do  you  not 
drink  your  coffee  ? — ^If  I  were  not  sleepy  I  would  drink  it. — Some- 
times {tantot)  you  are  sleepy,  sometimes  cold,  sometimes  warm,  and 
sometimes  something  else  is  the  matter  with  you,  {et  tantot  quelque  - 
autre  ehase.)  I  believe  that  you  think  too  much  of  the  misfortune 
that  has  happened  to  your  friend,  (fem.) — ^If  I  did  not  think  about 
it,  who  would  think  about  it  ? — Of  whom  does  your  brother  think  1 — 
Qe  thinks  of  me,  for  we  always  think  of  each  other  (Vun  d  PatUre) 
when  we  are  not  together,  (ensemble.) 

I  have  seen  six  {layers  (le  joueur)  to-day,  who  were  all  winning 
(gagner)  at  the  same  time,  (en  meme  temps.} — ^That  cannot  be ;  for 
a  player  can  only  win  when  another  loses. — ^You  would  be  right 
if  I  were  speaking  of  people  that  had  played  at  cards  or  billiards, 
(Obs.  Lesson  LI. ;)  but  I  am  speaking  of  flute  and  violin  players, 
(de  jaueurs  de  flute  et  de  violon,) — Do  you  sometimes  practise 
(/aire  *)  music,  (de  la  musique  ?) — ^Very  often,  for  I  like  it  much. 
— ^What  instrument  (Lesson  LI.  Obs.)  do  you  play  I — ^I  play  the  vi- 
olin, and  my  sister  plays  the  harpsichord.  My  brother  who  plays 
the  bass  (la  basse)  accompanies  (accampagner)  us,  and  Miss  Stolz 
sometimes  applauds  (applaudir)  us. — Does  she  not  also  play  some 
musical  instrument,  (un  instrument  de  musique?) — She  plays  the 
harp,  (la  harpe,)  but  she  is  too  proud  (fldre)  to  practise  music  with 
us. — A  very  poor  t^wn  (une  ville  assez  pauvre)  went  to  considera- 
ble expense  (/aire  une  depense  considerable)  in  feasts  and  illumina- 
tions (en  fetes  et  en  illuminations)  on  the  occasion  of  its  prince 
passing  through,  (du  passage  de  son  — .)  The  latter  seemed  (parut) 
oimself  astonished  at  it. — "  It  has  only  done,^'  said  a  courtier,  (un 
courtisan,)  "  what  it  owed  (to  your  majesty.")  "  That  is  true," 
replied  (reprendre  *)  another,  *'  but  it  owes  all  that  it  has  done." 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXIY.) 
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Towards.  \  (Phy«cally.) 
(  (morally.) 
He  conies  towards  me. 
He  has  behaved  very  well  towards 

me. 
We  most  always  behave  well   to- 
wards everybody, 
rhe  behavior  of  others  is  but  an 
eeho  of  oar  own.    If  wo  behave 

29 


Vers. 

Envers. 

U  vient  vers  moi. 

II  s'est   comport^   trte-bien   envers 

moi. 
II  faut  nous  ooraporter  toujours  bien 

envers  tout  le  monde. 
La  conduite  des  autres  n'est  qu'un 

6cho  de  la  nAtre.    Si  nous  nous 
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weH  towards  them,  they  wHF  also 
beliave  well  toward*  us ;  but  if  we 
use  them  ill,  we  must  not  Expect 
better  from  them. 

To  treat  ot  to  uaewmebody  welL 
To  uoe  oomehody  UL 
Ai  70a  have  always  nsed  me  well,  I 
will  not  ose  you  ill. 

As  be  haft  always  used  me-weU,  I 
^ve  alwitys/uaed  him. in  the  same 
manner.    ./ 


comportdns  bien  enreis  enx,  ik  se 
oomporteront    bien    aossi   enyers 
nous ;  mais  n  nous  en  osons  mal 
aree  eux,.nous  ne  doYons  pas  at- 
tendre  mieux  de  leur  port 
En  uoer  hien  avee  quelqu'uru 
En  user  nud  avee  quelqt^un, 
Comme  vous  en  avez  us^  toujours 
bien  aveemoi,  je  n'en  userai  pas 
mal  ayec^ouB. 
Oomme  il  en  a  toujours  bien  us^  avee 
moi,  j'en  ai  toujours  us^   de   la 
m6me  manidre  avee  luL 


To  delay,  (to  tarry,) 
Do  not  be  long  before  y6a  return. 
I  shall  not  be  long  before  I  return. 

I  long  to  or  for. 


Tarder  1,  (takes  d  before  mf.) 
Ne  tardez  pas  d  revenir. 
Je  ne  tiurderai  pas  d  revenir. 
t  //  me  tttrde  de. 


Ohe,    When  the  verb  tarder  is  employed  impeisonally,  in  the  siguifica* 
tion  of  to  long  for,  it  requires  the  preposition  de  before  the  verb.     Ex. 


I  long  to  see  my  brother. 

He  longs  to  receive  his  money. 

We  bug  for  dinner,  because  we  are 

very  hungry. 
They  long  f  6  sleep,  because  they  are 

tired. 


t  II  me  tarde  de  voir  mon  frfere. 

t  II  lui  tarde  de  recevoir  son  argent 

t  II  nous  tarde  de  diner,  parce  que 

nous  avons  bien  faim. 
t  II  leur  tarde  de  dormir,  parce  qu'ib 

sont  latigu^ 


To  he  at  omt^e  ease. 
To  be  eomfortMe. 
To  be  uncomfortable, 
I  am  very  much  at  my  ease  upon 

this  ebair. 
Ydci  are  uncomfoitable  upon  your 

chair. 
What  can  that  be  ? 
We  are  uncomfortable  in  that  board- 
ing-house. 
That  man  is  w^l  off,  for  be  baa 

plenty  of  money. 
That  man  is  badly  off,  for  he  is  pow. 

To  make  on^s  self  comfortable. 
SUUdse  yourself  comfortable. 


Etre  a  son  aise. 

Eire  mal  a  son  aise. 

Je  Buis  bien  k  mon  aise  sa 

chaise. 
Vous  Ates  mal  h  votre  aise  smr  votre 

chaise, 
t  Qu'est-ce  que  cela  pent  dtre  7 
Nous  sommes  mal  k  notre  aise  dans 

eette  pension. 
Cet  homme  est  k  son  aise,  -ear  il  a 

beaucoup  d'aigent 
Cet  homme  est  nod  It  -soa  aiae,  parea 

qu'il  est  pauvrsb 
1^  mettre  a  son  aise. 
Mettez-vous  It  votre  aiie. 
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To  be  funeomfortMe. 

To  inconvenienoe  one's  sellL 
To  put  one's  self  out  of  the  way. 
Do  not  put  younelf  out  of  the  way. 
That  man  never  incouTenieneas  iiim- 

self ;  be  never  does  it  for  anybody. 
Can  you,  without  putting  yooiaelf  to 

inconvenience,  lend  me  your  gun? 


Etre  gin^. 

I '  Se  g6ner  1. 

Ne  vous  g6nez  pas. 

Get  homme  ne  se  gAne  jamais ;  il  iM 

se  gdne  jamais  pour  peiBeane. 
Pouvez-vous  sans  vous  gdner   me 

pr6ter  votre  fusil  ? 


To  make  etUreaiiee, 
To  beg  with  entreaty. 
I  employed  every  kind  of  entreaty 

to  engage  him  to  it 
To  solicit,  to  press,  to  sue,  to  en- 
treat. 


Poire  des  inskmegs. 

*  Frier 'aoeeinaiafumt.    ' 

Je  l*eu  ai  sollicit^  avec  tontes  ies  hi- 

stanees  possibles. 
Sollieiter  1 


Here  and  there. 
Now  and  then. 
From  time  to  time. 
Indifferently,  (as  good  as  bad.) 
I  have  dime  my  composition  tolerably 
weU. 


Par-ci,  par-lH. 
De  loin  en  loin. 
De  temps  en  temps. 
Tant  bien  que  maL 
J'ai  fait  ma  composition  tant  bien  <] 
mal. 


To  postpone,  to  put  off. 
Let  us  put  that  off  until  to-morrow. 
Let  us  put  off  that  lesson  until  an- 
other time. 


Remettre  *  a. 
Remettons  cela  k  demain. 
Remettons  cette  leyon  k  une  autre 
fois. 


To  impart  something  to  somebody. 

Have  you  imparted  that  to  your  fa- 
ther? 
I  have  imparted  it  to  him. 


Faire  part  de  quelque  chose  d  quel- 

qu^un. 
Avez-vouB  fait  p&rt  de  cela  k  Votre 

p6re? 
Je  lui  en  ai  fait  part 


In  vain. 
In  vain  I  looked  all  around,  I  saw 
neither  man  nor  house:  not  the 
least  sign  of  settlement 

A  dwelling,  habitation,  settlement 
In  vain  I  speak,  for  you  do  not  listen 

to  me. 
In  vain  I  do  my  best,  I  cannot  do 

any  thing  to  his  liking. 


t  Awnr  beau. 

J'avais  beau  regarder  tout  autour  de 

moi,  je  ne  voyais  ni  homme,  ni 

maison :  pas  la  moindre  apparence 

d'habitation. 
Une  habitation. 
J'ai  beau  parler,  vous  ne  m'^oontes 

pas. 
J'ai  beau  faire  de  mon  mieuz,  je  ne 

peux  rien  faire  k  sou  grc. 
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Yoa  may  say  what  you  i^ease,  no- 
body will  belieye  you. 

It  is  in  vain  that  they  earn  money, 
they  wQl  never  be  rich. 

We  aeaieh  in  vain,  for  what  we  have 
loet  we  cannot  find. 


Voue  avez  beau  dire,  perBonne  ue 

vouBcroira. 
Us  out  beau  gagner  de  Targent,  ils  ne 

seiont  jamais  richee. 
Nous  avons  beau  chercher,  nous  ne 

ponnons  pas  trouver  ce  que  nous 

avons  perdu. 


To  mIuU» 
I  have  the  honor  to  bid  you  adieu. 
Present  my  compliments  to  him,  (to 

her.) 
Remember  me  to  him,  (to  her.) 
Fray  present  my  compliments  to  your 

sister. 
Remember  me  (present  my  compli- 
ments) to  him,  (to  her.) 
I  shaU  not  faU. 


Saiuerl, 

J*ai  I'honneur  de  vous  saluer. 

Dites-lui  bien  des  choses  de  ma  part 

Je  vous  prie  de  faire  mes  compliments 
&  Mademoiselle  votre  soeur. 

Pr6>entez-lui  mes  civility,  (mes  trte- 
humbles  respects.) 

Je  n'y  manquerai  pas. 


The  present,  (the  present  time  or 
tense.) 

The  past 
The  future. 
The  loss  of  ti^e. 
Enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  virtue 
permits. 


Le  present 

Le  passd. 
L*avenir,  le  futur. 
La  perte  du  temps. 
Jouissez  de  tons  les  plaisirs  que  It 
vertu  permet 


EXERCISES. 


Have  you  made  your  French  composition  ? — I  have  made  it.— 
Was  your  tutor  pleased  with  it  1 — He  was  not.  In  vain  I  do  my 
•  best ;  I  cannot  do  any  thing  to  his  liking. — You  may  say  what  you 
please,  nobody  will  believe  you. — Can  you,  without  putting  yourself 
to  inconvenience,  lend  me  five  hundred  francs  1 — ^As  you  have  al- 
ways used  me  well  I  will  use  you  in  the  same  manner.  I  will  lend 
you  the  money  you  want,  but  on  condition  that  you  will  return  it  to 
me  next  week. — ^Yau  may  depend  upon  it,  {pouvoir  y  compter.) — 
How  has  my  son  behaved  towards  you  ? — He  has  behaved  well  to- 
wards me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  everybody.  His  father  told 
him  often  : — The  behavior  of  others  is  but  an  echo  of  our  own.  If 
we  behave  well  towards  them,  they  will  also  behave  well  towards  us ; 
but  if  we  use  them  ill,  we  must  not  expect  better  from  them. — May 
I  see  your  brothers  t — You  will  see  them  to-morrow.    As  they  have 
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jast  arriyed  from  a  long  journey  {le  voyage)  they  long  for  sleep,  for 
they  are  very  tired. — ^What  has  my  sister  said  1 — She  said  that  she 
longed  for  diilkier,  because  she  was  very  hungry. — ^Are  you  comfort- 
able at  your  boarding-house  ? — ^I  am  very  comfortable  there. — Have 
you  imparted  to  your  brother  what  I  told  you  1 — As  he  was  very 
tired,  he  longed  ibr  sleep ;  so  that  I  have  put  off  imparting  it  to  him 
till  to-morrow. 


I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  a  good  morning.  How  do  you  do  1 
— ^Very  well  at  your  service,  (d  vous  rendre  mes  devoirs,) — ^And  how 
are  all  at  home,  (comment  se  porte*t-on  chez  voiis?) — ^Tolerably  well, 
thank  God,  (Dieu  merci !)  My  sister  was  a  little  indisposed,  (indis- 
posee,)  but  she  is  better,  (rStablie ;)  she  told  (charger)  me  to  give 
you  her  best  compliments. — ^I  am  glad  (charme)  to  hear  that  she  is 
well.  As  for  you,  you  are  health  itself,  (la  sante  meme ;)  you  can- 
not look  better,  (pous  avez  la  meilleure  mine  du  monde.) — I  have  no 
time  to  be  ill:  my  business  (mes  affaires)  would  not  permit  me. 
Please  (donnez-vous  la  peine)  to  sit  down  ;  here  is  a  chair. — I  will 
not  detain  (distraire)  you  from  your  business,  (les  occupations  ;)  I 
know  that  a  merchant's  time  is  precious,  (que  le  temps  est  precieux 
4  un  nSgociant,) — I  have  nothing  pressing  (presses)  to  do  now,  my 
courier  is  already  dispatched,  (mon  courrier  est  dejd  expedie.) — I 
shall  not  stay  any  longer.  I  only  wished  in  passing  (en  passant  par 
ict)  to  inquire  about  your  health. — ^You  do  me  much  honor. — ^It  is  very 
fine  weather  to-day.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  again  (revoir^)  this  afternoon,  (cette  apris-dinee,) 
and  if  you  have  time  we  will  take  a  little  turn  together. — With  the 
greatest  pleasure.  In  that  case  I  shall  wait  for  you. — I  will  come 
for  you  (venir  prendre)  about  (vers)  seven  o'clock. — ^Adieu,  then, 
till  I  see  you  again. — ^I  have  the  honor  to  bid  you  adieu. 

230. 
The  loss  of  time  is  an  irreparable  (irreparable)  loss.  A  single 
minute  (tine  seule — )  cannot  be  recovered  (recouvrer)  for  all  the  gold 
in  the  (du)  world.  It  is  then  of  the  greatest  importance  (de  la  der- 
mic importance)  to  employ  well  the  time,  which  consists  (consister) 
only  of  (en)  minutes,  of  which  we  must  make  good  use,  (dont  Ufaut 
tirer  parti,)  We  have  but  the  present ;  the  past  is  no  longer  any  thing, 
{rCest  plus  rien,)  and  the  future  is  uncertain,  (incertain.) — ^A  great 
many  .people  (une  infiniti  d^hommes)  ruin  themselves  (se  ruiner)  be- 
cause they  wish  to  indulge  themselves  too  much,  (d  force  de  vouloir 
sefaire  du  bien.)  If  most  men  (la  plupart  des  kommes)  knew  how 
to  content  themselves  (se  content er)  with  what  they  have,  they  would 
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be  happy ;  but  their  greediness  (leur  avidite)  very  of^en  makes  (mi- 
dre)  them  unhappy. — ^In  order  to  be  happy  we  must  forg^  the  past, 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  (ne  pas  sHnquieter  de)  the  luture,  and  en- 
joy the  present. — I  was  very  much  dejected  (triste)  when  my  cousin 
came  to  me.  **  What  is  the  matter  with  you  V  he  asked  me.  "  Oh, 
{ah  /)  my  dear  cousin,^'  replied  I,  '*  in  losing  that  money  I  have  lost 
every  thing."  "  Do  not  fret,"  said  he  to  me,  "  for  I  have  found  your 
money."    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— iSoMrante-m^i^me  JUqoh. 


To\ 

What  do  you  mean  ? 
I  mean. 

What  does  that  man  mean  7 
Hei 


What  does  that  mean? 

That  means. 

That  does  not  mean  any  thing. 

I  do  not  know  what  that  means. 


To  he  particular. 
I  do  not  tike  to  deal  with  that  man, 
for  he  is  too  particular. 

To  grow  impatient,  to  fret. 
To  not  fret  about  that 


To  sit  up,  to  watch. 
I  have  sat  up  all  night 

To  advise. 
The  diesB,  the  costum^. 
An  degant  dress. 

To  dress  ons*s  ^elf. 
That  man  always  dresBes  well. 


To  find  fault  with  something. 
That  man  always  finds  fault  witli 

every  thing  he  sees. 
Do  you  find  fault  with  that  ? 
I  do  not  find  fault  with  it 


Vouloir  dire. 

t  Que  voulez-vous  dire  ? 

t  Je  veux  dire. 

t  Que  veut  dire  cet  honune  ? 

t  II  veut  dire. 

t  Qu*est-ce  que  cela  veut  dire  ? 

t  Que  veut  dire  cela  ? 

t  Cela  veut  dire. 

t  Cela  ne  veut  rien  dire. 

t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  cela  veut  dim 


t  Y  regarder  de  pris. 

t  Je  n'aime  pas  h  faire  des  afiaires 

avec  cet  honune,  car  il  y  regaide 

de  tfop  pr6e. 
t  S*impatienter  de. 
Ne  VouB  impatientez  pas  de  cela. 


Veaier  1. 

J'ai  veill^  toute  la  nuit 

Conseiller  I. 

La  mise. 

Une  mise  ^l^gante. 

8emettre4*, 

Cet  honune  se  met  toujours  bien. 


t  Trouver  a  redire  d  quelque  ehom^ 
t  Cet  honmie  trouve  to^joun  a  redira 

a  tout  ce  qu*il  voit 
t  Trouvez-vouB  a  redire  a  cela  ? 
t  Je  n*y  trouve  rieu  a  redire. 
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A  iriekf  (a  <um,  a  round.) 
To  play  « tzick. 
To  play  a  trick  upon  loiiie  ono. 
To  take  a  turn. 
I  hare  taken  a  turn  round  the  gar- 
den. 
He  has^akeu  a  couple  of  turns  round 
the  garden. 

To  teke  a  fiCtto  turn. 
To  tAvel  through  Euzope. 


Moref  (meaning  bendes,) 
Ton  have  gv^en  me  three  books,  but 
I  want  three  besides. 
Less. 

Throe  less. 
Three  too  many. 


MyremcJ^ 
Within  my  xeach. 
Out  of  my  reach.    . 
Those  thmgs  are  not  within  the  reach 

of  eyeiybody. 
Within  gun-shot. 
A  gun-shot,  (meaning  distance.) 
Two  gun-shots,  (    "    .) 
How  many  shots  have  you  fired? 


I  wonder  why  that  man  makes  such 
a  noise. 

So  long  as. 
Bo  long  88  you  behave  well  people 
will  love  you. 

To  carry  off 
A  mouthful 
To  overwhelm,  to  heap,  to  load. 
To  overwhelm  some  one  with  joy. 
Generous. 

Charitiible,  beueficeut. 
Vou  have  heaped  benefits  upon  me. 
Sineere. 
Shicerely. 
An  advantage. 


Un  tour. 

Joner  un  tour. 

Jouer  ua  tour  &  quelqu'un. 

t  Faire  ua  tour. 

t  J'ai  fait  un  tour  de  jardin. 

t  II  a  fait  deux  touzs  de  jarffio. 

t  Faire  mx  peGt  tour. 

t  Fairs  le  tour  de  TEurope. 


Depluo. 

Vous  m'avez  donn^  trois  livres, 

j'en  veuz  trois  de  plu& 
De  tnoins, 
Trois  de  moms. 
Trois  de  trop. 


Ma  portie, 

A  ma  port6e. 

Hon  de  ma  portie. 

Ces  choses  ne  sont  pas  &  la  portie 

de  tout  le  moude. 
A  la  portie  du  fusiL 
Une  portie  de  fusiL 
Deux  port^es  de  fusil. 
Combien  de  coups  de  fusil  avez-vous 

tir^  7     (See  Leas.  XLVIII.) 


Je  voudrais  bien  savoir  pourquoi  cet 

homme  fait  un  tel  bruit. 
Taut  que, 
Tant    que  vous  vous    comporterez 

bien,  on  vous  aimera. 
Enlever  1. 
Une  bouch^ 
Combler  1. 

Combler  quelqu'un  de  joiei 
G^n^reux. 

Bienfaisant,  charitable. 
Vous  m'avez  combl6  de  bienfaits. 
Sincere. 
Suic^remeut. 
Un  avantage. 
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The  disadyantfige,  prejudice. 
I  shall  never  say  any  thing  to  your 
disadvantage. 


Le  d^savantage. 
Je  ne  dirai 
avantage. 


jamais  riea  k  votie  d^K 


To  atsrr^nder. 
The  enemies  have  surrendered. 

To  prefer. 
I  prefer  the  usefiil  to  the  agreeable. 

Obg.  All  adjectives  and  verbs  used  substantively  are  masculine. 
The  drinking.  I  Le  boire. 

The  eating.  |  Le  manger.    ^ 


Se  rendre  4. 

Les  ennemis  se  sent  rendus. 

Preferer. 

Je  pr^f^re  Tutile  It  I'agr^able. 


To  behold. 
Behold  those  beautiful  flowers  with 
their  colon  so  fresh  and  bright. 

The  color. 

The  lily. 

The  violet. 

The  forget-me-not. 

The  rose. 

An  emblem. 
Fresh  verdure  is  salutary  to  our  eyes. 


Regarder  1. 

Regardez  ces  superbes  fleun  an 

si  frais  et  si  ^clatant. 
La  couleur,  le  teint 
Le  lis. 
La  violette. 
La  germandr^ 
La  rose. 

Un  embltaie.  / 

La  verdure  fraiche  fait  du  bieii  It 

yeux. 


EXERCISES. 
231. 
Why  have  you  played  a  trick  upon  that  man  ? — Because  he  alwajrs 
finds  fault  with  every  thing  he  sees. — ^What  does  that  mean,  Sir  ? — 
That  means  that  I  do  not  like  to  deal  with  you,  because  you  are  too 
particular. — I  wonder  why  your  brother  has  not  done  his  task. — ^It 
was  too  difficult.  He  has  sat  up  all  night,  and  has  not  been  able  to 
do  it,  because  it  was  out  of  his  reach. — As  soon  as  Mr.  Flauseirsees 
me  he  begins  to  speak  English,  in  order  to  practise,  and  overwhelms 
me  with  politeness,  {d'^hon.netete^  so  that  I  oflen  do  not  know  what 
to  answer.  His  brothers  do  the  same,  {en  font  autant.)  However 
they  are  very  good  people,  {its  The  laissent  pas  d^etre  de  fort  bonnes 
gens ;)  they  are  not  only  {non  seulement)  rich  and  amiable,  bnt  they 
are  also  generous  and  charitable.  They  love  me  sincerely,  there- 
fore I  love  them  also,  and  consequently  (par  consequent)  shall  Jiever 
say  any  thing  to  their  disadvantage.  I  should  love  them  still  more, 
if  they  did  not  make  so  much  ceremony,  {tant  de  cerSmonies  ;)  but 
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eyery  ooe  has  his  fiuilts,  (le  dtfaut,)  and  mine  is  to  speak  too  mneh 
of  their  ceremonies. 


Hare  the  enemies  surrendered  1 — ^They  hare  not  surrendered,  for 
they  did  not  prefer  life  {la  vie)  to  death,  (la  mart.)  They  had  nei- 
ther bread,  nor  meat,  nor  water,  nor  arms,  {une  arme^)  nor  money  ; 
notwithstanding  they  determined  to  die  rather  (t^  ont  mieux  aimi 
mourir)  than  surrender. — Why  are  you  so  sad  1— Yon  do  not  know 
what  makes  me  uneasy,  my  dear  friend,  (fem.) — ^Tell  me,  for  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  share  (partager)  your  sufferings  {la  peine)  as  well  as 
your  pleasures. — I  am  sure  that  you  feel  for  me,  {prendre  *  part  d 
mes  peines,)  but  I  cannot  tell  you  now  {en  ce  moment)  what  makes 
me  uneasy.  I  will  however  tell  you  when  an  opportunity  offers,  {d 
r occasion.)  Let  us  speak  of  something  else  now.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  man  who  spoke  to  us  yesterday  at  the  concert  1 — He  is 
a  man  .of  much  understanding,  {de  beaucoup  d^esprit,)  and  not  at  all 
wrapt  up  in  his  own  merits,  {et  il  iCest  pas  du  tout  infatuS  de  son 
merite.)  But  why  do  you  ask  me  that  1 — ^To  speak  of  something. — 
It  is  said:  contentment  {contentement)  surpasses  {passer)  riches; 
let  us  then  always  be  content.  Let  us  share  {partager)  (with  each 
other)  what  we  have,  and  remain  {demeurer)  our  lifetime  {toute  notre 
vie)  inseparable  {insSparable)  friends.  You  will  always  be  welcome 
at  my  house,  and  I  hope  to  be  equally  so  {aussi)  at  yours.  If  I  saw 
you  happy  I  should  be  equally  so,  and  we  should  be  more  contented 
than  the  greatest  princes,  who  are  not  always  so.  We  shall  be  hap- 
py when  we  are  perfectly  iparfaitement)  contented  with  what  we 
have  ;  and  if  we  do  our  duty  as  we  ought  (bien)  God  {le  bon  Dieu) 
will  take  care  of  the  rest.  The  past  being  no  longer  any  thing,  let 
us  not  be  uneasy  about  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  present. 


Behold,  ladies,  {Mesdames,)  those  beautiful  flowers,  with  their 
colors  so  fresh  and  bright;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  The 
white  lily  has  the  color  of  innocence,  {Vinnocence  ;)  the  violet  indi- 
cates gentleness,  {marque  la  douceur ;)  you  may  see  it  in  Louisa's 
eyes,  {dans  les  yeux  de  Louise.)  The  forget-me-not  has  the  color 
of  heaven,  our  future  dwelling,  and  the  rose,  the  queen  of  flowers, 
is  the  emblem  of  tllsauty  and  of  joy.  You  see  all  that  personified 
ipersonnifie)  in  seeing  the  beautiful  Amelia,  (Amilie.)  How  beau- 
tiful is  the  fresh  verdure  !  It  is  salutary  to  our  eyes,  and  has  the 
color  of  hope,  {de  Vesperance,)  eur  most  faithful  (fidele)  friend,  (fem.,) 
who  never  deserts  (quitter)  us,  not  even  in  death,  (d  la  mort.) — One 
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word  more,  my  dear  firiend.— What  is  your  pleasure  1 — I  forgot  to 
tell  you  to  present  my  compliments  to  your  mother.  Tell  her,  if  you 
please,  that  I  regret  (regretter)  not  having  been  at  home  when  lately 
she  honored  me  with  her  visit. — I  thank  you  for  her,  {de  sa  part,)  I 
shall  not  fail.— Farewell  then.     (See  end  of  Lesion  XXIV.) 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH  JjESSO}^, —Soixante'diX'SeptUme 
Lepon» 


A  silk  gown. 
A  kitchen  table. 
A  mahogany  table. 
A  brick  house. 
A  stone  house. 
A  windmill. 
A  coflfoe  mill. 


Une  robe  de  soie. 
Une  table  de  cuisine. 
Une  table  (Tacajou. 
Uue  maison  de  bricjue. 
Une  maison  de  pierre. 
Un  moulin  a  vent 
Un  moulin  a  caf6. 


Oba,  A.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  II.)  that  the  preposition  de  is  put  be- 
tween two  substantives,  the  latter  of  which  expresses  the  substance  of  which 
the  former  is  made ;  but  the  preposition  a  is  made  use  of  when  the  latter 
expresses  the  use  of  the  former.  In  both  cases  the  order  of  the  two  substan- 
tives is  inverted  in  French  when  they  make  a  compound  in  English.     Ex. 


A  velvet  bonnet 

A  silver  tankard. 

A  water-mill. 

A  steam-mill. 

Gunpowder. 

fire-arms. 

A  one-horse  wagon. 

A  four-horse  carriage. 

A  two-wheeled  wagon. 

A  four-wheeled  carriage. 

A  one-story  house. 

A  two-story  house. 

A  three-story  house. 


Un  chapeau  de  velours. 
Un  pot  (2'argent 
Un  moulin  a  eau. 
Un  moulin  a  vapeur. 
De  la  poudre  d  canon. 
Des  armes  d  feu. 
Une  voiture  d  un  ehevaL 
Une  voiture  d  quatrs  chevanx. 
Une  voiture  d  deux  roues. 
Une  voiture  d  quatre  roneSi 
Une  maison  d  un  ^tage. 
Une  maison  d  deux  Stages. 
Une  maison  d  trois  6tages. 


To  exaggerate. 
That  man  exaggerates  all  that  he 

says  and  does. 
To  take  the  place  of,  to  he  inatead  of, 

rhat  man  is  a  father  to  me. 


Outrer  1. 

Get  hommo  outre  tout  ce  qu'il  dit  et 

tout  ce  qu'il  fait 
Temr  lieu  de, 
t  Get  homme  me  tient  fieu  de  p6re, 

or 
t  Cet  homme  me  sort  de  ptos. 
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^  t  Ce  parapluie  lui  tient  Ivm  ^e  canne 
Thai  uniorella8enmihuaasaBtick.<      or 

'  t  Ce  parapluie  lui  sort  de  canne. 


An  Inch. 
On  a  small  scale. 
On  a  large  scale* 
thereabouts,  nearly. 
Alternately,  turn  by  turn. 
To  endeavor,  to  gtrive. 
To  give  one's  eelf  up  to  grief. 
To  melt. 
To  melt  in  teaia. 


To  give  hirth  to,  (meaning  to  raise, 
to  cause,) 

To  raise  dificulties. 
To  cause  quarrels. 
To  cause  suspieions. 
The  behavior  of  that  man   raised 
suflEpicious  in  my  mind. 


To  shakfi. 
Shake  that  tree,  and  Ithe  fruit  will 
&11  down. 


To  be  iu  vrant  oL 
To  be  short  of. 
To  want. 

That  man  is  in  want  of  every  thing. 

I  am  in  want  of  nothing. 


Uapeuoe. 

En  petit. 

£n  grand. 

A  peu  prte. 

Tour  k  tour. 

t  STefforcer  1,  {de  before  the  mfin.) 

S*abandonner  a  la  douleur. 

Fendre  4. 

Fondre  en  larmea. 


Faire  naitre, 

f  Faire  naitre  des^  difficult^ 

t  Faire  naitre  des  querelles. 

t  Faire  naitre  des  soupgons. 

t  La  couduite  de  cet  homme  a  fait 
naitre  des  soupfons  dans  mon  es- 
prit 


I  Seeouer  1. 

I  Secouez  cet  arbre,  et  les  fruits  «i 
tomberont. 


Manquer  de. 

I  Cet  homme  manque  de  tout 
I  Je  ne  manque  de  rien. 


A  place  at  table,  includlug  knife, 
fork,  and  plate. 

A  table  for  four  persons. 
A  table  for  ten  persons. 
A  writing-table  or  desk. 
A  dining-room. 
A  sleeping  or  bed-room. 
A  repeater. 
An  oil-bottle. 
A  rauRtard-pot. 


Un  couveft 

Une  table  de  quatre  coaveita. 
Une  table  de  dix  converts. 
Une  table  ^  ^crire. 
Une  salle  h  maoger. 
Une  chambre  d  coucher. 
Une  montre  k  ri^pdtition. 
Une  bouteille  k  I'huile. 
Un  pot  k  nioutarde. 


M8 
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A  pitcher 

A  fowling-piece. 

A  fishing  line 


To  exact,  to  want  of. 
What  do  you  want  of  me  ? 
What  do  you  exact  of  me  7 
I  exact  nothing  of  you. 

A  milk-pot 


Un  pot  h  Teau. 
Un  fusil  de  chasseu 
Une  ligne  &  pdcher. 


I  Exiger  h 

>  Qu'exigez-vous  de  moi  ? 

I  Je  u'ezige  rien  de  yous. 
I  Un  pot  au  Jait 


Ob$,  B.  When  the  second  noun  is  used  to  determine  the  fiFst  more  pre- 
dMly,  it  is  preceded  hy  on  or  a  la  for  the  smgular,  and  aux  for  the  pluraL 
Ex. 


The  rabhit-man. 
The  oyster-woman. 


L'homme  aux  lapins. 
La  femme  aux  huitres. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PROPER  NAMES  OF  PERSONS 
TAKEN  FROM  THE  LATIN  AND  GREEK.' 

Ob$.  C.    Proper  names  of  men  ending  in  English  in  a  are  the  same  in 
both  languages ;  but  those  of  women  and  goddesses  having  that  ending  be- 
t  French  by  changing  the  final  a  into  e  mute.    E^. 


Caligula. 

Dolabelta. 

Cleopatra. 

Diana. 

Julia. 


Caligula. 

Dolabella. 

Cl^opatre. 

Diane. 

Julie. 


Ofrf.  D.    Most  proper  names  ending  in  English  in  as  or  «t  become  F^midi 
by  changing  these  finals  into  «  mute.    Ex. 

Eneas. 
Pythagoras. 
Ulysses. 
Socrates. 


Pythagore. 

UlyfBse. 

Socrate. 


Ofrs.  R     Proper  names  ending  in  o  change  it  in  fVench  into  on.    Bs 

Cicero.  i  Cic^ron. 

Dido.  I  Didon. 

Ois.  F.  Most  proper  names  ending  in  us  are  the  same  in  both  Utngoagos 
when  they  have  but  two  syllables ;  but  when  they  are  composed  of  three 
or  more  syllables,  they  become  French  by  changing  it  into  e  mute.    E2x. 


*  All  those  which  deviate  from  these  rules  are  separately  noted. 
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Cyras. 
Yenufl. 
Camilliu. 
Oiphens. 


Gyms. 

Gamille. 
Orpb^ 


Obs.  Q*  Most  of  those  ending  in  oi  or  tr  are  the  same  in  both  languages. 
Ex. 

Juvenal.  I  Juv^naL 

Seeoetrifl.  |  SAsMMtria. 

Obs  H,  Those  ending  in  English  in  ander  change  it  in  French  into 
andre,    Ex. 

Alexander.         I  Alexandre. 

Lysander.  |  Lysandre. 

Remark. — ^The  proper  names  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  towns,  ending 
in  English  in  a,  become  French  by  changing  the  ending  a  into  e  mute,  and 
those  of  towns  ending  in  hurg,  change  it  into  hourg?    Ex. 


Arabia. 
Asia. 
Friburg. 
Hamburg. 


L'Arabie. 
L'Asie. 

Fribourg. 
Hambourg. 


Damties. 
He  is  fond  of  dainties. 
At  broad  daylight 
To  sit  down  to  dinner. 


Les  bons  morceaux. 

II  aime  les  bons  morceaux. 

En  plein  jour. 

Se  mettre  &  table. 


EXERCISES. 
234. 
Has  your  sister  been  out  to-day  ? — She  has  been  out  to  buy  sey- 
eral  things. — What  has  she  bought  ? — She  has  bought  {s'^est  achete) 
a  silk  gown,  a  velvet  bonnet,  and  a  lace  veil,  (un  voile  de  dentelle,) 
— ^What  have  you  done  with  (de)  my  silver  tankard  1 — ^It  is  on  the 
kitchen-table  together  with  (avec)  the  oil-bottle,  the  milk-pot,  the 
pitcher,  the  mustard-pot,  and  the  coffee-mill. — Do  you  ask  for  a 
wine-bottle  ? — No,  I  ask  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  not  for  a  wine- 
bottle.  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  the  key  of  the 
wine-cellar  (la  cave  au  vtn)  I  shall  go  for  one. — ^What  does  that 
man  want  of  me  1 — He  exacts  nothing ;  but  he  will  accept  what  you 
will  give  him,  for  he  is  in  want  of  every  thing. — I  will  tell  you  that 

*  Such  proper  names  as  deviate  from  this  rule  are  either  separately  noted* 
or  are  the  same  in  botli  languageH. 
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I  am  not  fond  of  him,  for  his  behayior  raises  suspicions  in  my  mind. 
He  exaggerates  all  that  he  says  and  does. — ^Yoa  are  wrong  in  hay- 
ing sach  a  bad  opinion  (une  opinion)  of  him,  for  he  has  been  a  fa- 
ther to  you. — I  know  what  I  say.  He  has  cheated  me  on  a  small 
and  on  a  large  scale,  and  wheneyer  he  calls  he  asks  me  fox  some- 
thing. In  this  manner  he  has  alternately  asked  me  for  all  I  had : 
my  fowling-piece,  my  fishing-line,  my  repeater,  and  my  golden  can- 
dlesticks.— Do  not  giye  yourself  up  so  much  to  grief,  else  (sinon) 
you  will  make  me  melt  in  tears. 

Democritus  and  Heraclitus  were  two  philosophers  of  a  yery  dif- 
ferent character,  (d^un  caracthre  bien  different:)  the  first  laughed 
at  the  follies  (la  folic)  of  men,  and  the  other  wept  at  them. — They 
were  both  right,  for  the  follies  of  men  deserye  to  be  laughed  and 
wept  at. 

235. 

Haye  you  seen  your  niece  1 — ^Yes ;  she  is  a  yery  good  girl,  who 
writes  well,  and  speaks  French  still  better ;  therefore  she  is  loyed 
and  honored  by  eyerybody. — ^And  her  brother,  what  is  he  doing  1 — 
Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him ;  he  is  a  naughty  boy,  who  writes  always 
badly,  and  speaks  French  still  worse  ;  he  is  therefore  {atissi  n'est-it) 
loyed  by  nobody.  He  is  yery  fond  of  dainties,  but  he  does  not  like 
books.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  bed  at  broad  daylight,  and  pretends 
to  be  ill ;  but  when  we  sit  down  to  dinner  he  is  generally  better 
again,  (rStabli.)  He  is  to  study  physic,  (la  midecine,)  but  he  has  not 
the  slightest  inclination  for  it,  (aucune  envie.) — He  is  almost  always 
talking  of  his  dogs,  which  he -loves  passionately,  (passionnemenl.) 
His  father  is  extremely  sorry  for  it.  The  young  simpleton  (un  im- 
hScile)  said  lately  to  his  sister,  "  I  shall  enlist  as  soon  as  a  peace 
(la  paix)  is  proclaimed,  (publier,^^) 

My  dear  father  and  my  dear  mother  dined  yesterday  with  some 
friends  at  the  King  of  Spain,  (PEspagne.) — Why  do  you  always 
speak  English  and  neyer  French  ? — Because  I  am  too  bashful,  (/»- 
mide,) — ^You  are  joking :  is  an  Englishman  oyer  bashful  ? — I  hayo  a 
keen  appetite,  (grand  appetit :)  give  me  something  good  to  eat. — 
Have  you  any  money  1 — ^No,  Sir. — ^Then  I  have  nothing  to  eat  for 
you. — ^Will  you  not  let  me  haye  some  (ne  me  donnez-vous  pas)  on 
credit  ?  I  pledge  (engager)  my  honor. — That  is  too  little. — ^What, 
(comment f)  Sir ! 
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PRESENT  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Thb  formation  of  the  subjimctive  in  French  presents  no  difficulty,  as  all 
verbs  of  this  mood  end  alike.  The  present,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which 
we  shall  presently  give,  is  formed  from  the  present  participle,  by  changing 
ant  into  e  mute  for  the  first  and  third  persons  singular,  mto  es  for  the  sec- 
ond person  singular,  and  into  ent  for  the  third  person  pluraL  The  first  and 
second  persons  plural  are  exactly  like  the  imperfect.     Ex. 


Speaking — ^That  I  may  speak,  that 

thou  mayest  speak,  that  he  or  she 

may  speak. 
That  we  may  speak,  that  yon  may 

speak,  that  they  may  speak. 
Finishing — ^That  I  may  finish,  that 

thou  mayest  finish,  that  he  or  she 

may  finish. 
That  we  may  finish,  that  yon  may 

finish,  that  they  may  finbh. 
Knowing — ^Tfaat  I  may  know,  that 

thou  mayest  know,  that  he  or  she 

may  know. 
That  we  may  know,  that  you  may 

know,  that  they  may  know. 
Rendering — ^That  I   may  render, 

that  thou  mayest  render,  that  he 

or  she  may  render. 
That  we  may  render,  that  you  may 

render,  that  they  may  render. 


Farlant — Que    je    parle,    que 
paries,  qu'il  ou  qu'elle  parle. 


tu 


Que  nous  parlions,  qne  vous  parliez, 

qu'ils  ou  qu*elles  parlent 
FiNisBANT — Que  je   finisse,  que  tu 

finisses,  quMl  ou  qn'eUe  finlase. 

Que  nous  finissions,  que  vous  finis- 
siez,  qu'ils  ou  qu'eltes  finisseot. 

Sachant — Que  je  sache,  que  tn 
saches,  qu'il  ou  qu'elle  sache. 

Que  nous  sachions,  que  vous  sa- 
chiez,  qu'ils  ou  qu*elles  sachent. 

Rendant — Qne  je  rende,  que  tu 
rendes,  qu'il  ou  qu'elle  rende. 

Que  nous  rendious,  que  vous  ren* 
diez,  qu'ils  ou  qu'elles  rendent 


Ohs.  A*  The  third  person  singular  of  the  imperative,  and  the  third  per- 
son singular  of  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  are  always  alike.  (See  Oht, 
A.  Lesson  LXX.) 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Allant,  going— que  'faille,  que  tu  aiUeSi  qu'il  aille,  que  nous  alliens,  que 

vous  alliez,  qu'ils  aillent. 
Tenant,  holding— que  je  tienne,  que  tu  tiennea,  qu'il  tienne,  que  nous 

tenions,  que  vous  teniez,  qu'ils  tiennent. 

And  all  compounds  of  tenir  *,  such  as :  obUnir  *,  to  obtain ;  mq- 
ttnir  *,  to  contain,  ^c. 
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Vbnant,  coming-— que  je  viennef  que  tn  viennes,  qu'il  vienne,  que  nous  ye- 
juojaBf  que  vous  veniez,  qu'ils  viennent. 

And  all  compounds  of  venir  *,  such  as :  revenir  *,  to  come  back ;  de- 
venir  *,  to  become,  &c. 

AcQDERANT,  acquiruig — que  yacquiere,  que  tu  acquieres,  qu*il  acquiere, 
que  nous  acqu^rions,  qae  vous  acqu6riez,  qu'ils  aequierent. 

MouaANT,  dying— que  je  meure,  que  tu  meurea,  qu'il  meure,  que  nous 
mourions,  que  vous  mouriez,  qu'ils  meurent. 

Rkcevant,  receiving — que  je  regoive,  que  tu  regoivea,  qu'il  regoive,  que 
nous  recevions,  que  vous  receviez,  qu'ils  regoivent. 

And  all  those  ending  in  evoir,  such  as :  apercevoir,  to  perceive  ;  con- 
cevoir,  to  conceive  ;  devoir,  to  owe,  &c. 

PouvANT,  being  able— que  je  puisse,  que  tu  puiases,  qu'il  puisae,  que  nous 

puisnoju,  que  vous  puiaaiez,  qu'ils  puisaent, 
Valant,  being  worth — que  je  vaille,  que  tu  vaillea,  qu'il  vaille,  que  nous 

valions,  que  vous  valiez,  qu'ils  vaillent.^ 
MoDVAMT,  moving — que  je  mauve,  que  tu  tneuvea,  qu'il  mauve,  que  nous 

mouvions,  que  vous  mouviez,  qu'ils  meuvenU 
Atant,  having — que  j'aie,  que  tu  aies,  qu'il  ait,  que  nous  ayona,  que  vous 

ayez,  qu'ils  aient. 
VovukNT,  wishing-— que  je  veuille,  que  tu  veuillea,  qu'il  vauille,  que  nous 

voulions,  que  vous  vouliez,  qu'ils  veuillent. 
l^TANT,  being— que  je  aoia,  que  tu  aoia,  qu'il  aoit,  que  nous  aoyona,  que 

vous  aoyez,  qu'ils  aoient, 
BuVANT,  drinking— que  je  hoive,  que  tu  boivea,  qu'il  boive,  que  nous  buvions, 

que  vous  buviez,  qu'ils  boivent 
Faibant,  doing— que  je  faaae,  que  tu  faaaea,  qu'il  faaae,  que  nous  faaaiona, 

que  vous  faaaiez,  qu'ils  faaaent 
Prknant,  taking — que  je  prenne,  que  tu  prennea,  qu'il  |>r6nn«,  que  nous  pre- 

nions,  que  vous  preniez,  qu'ils  prennent. 

And  all  compounds  of  prendre  *,  such  as :  apprendra  *,  to  learn  ;  com- 
prendre  *,  to  understand ;  entreprendre  *,  to  undertake  ;  ae  meprendre  *, 
to  mistake  ;  reprendre  *,  to  retake,  Alc. 

06*.  B.  In  the  above  list  of  exceptions  it  will  be  perceived  that  alT  those 
persons  which  really  deviate  from  our  rule  on  the  present  of  the  subjunctive 
are  printed  in  italics :  the  verbs  tUler,  tenir,  venir,  acquerir,  mourir,  recevoir, 
valoir,  mouvoir,  vouloir,  hoire,  and  prendre,  do  not  deviate  from  it  in  the 
first  and  second  persons  plural,  and  avoir  does  not  deviate  from  it  in  the  fiisl 
and  second  persons  singular. 


'  Prevaloir,  to  prevail,  is  regular  in  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  thus 
que  je  private,  que  tu  pr^vales,  qu'il  private,  que  nous  privalions,  que 
pi^vatiez,  qu'ils  prevalent. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  FRENCH. 

A.  The  Bubjunctive  in  French  has  scarcely  any  thing  in  common  with 
the  subjunctive  in  Eng;Iish,  and  when  it  has,  it  is  because  precedinj^  woids 
xequiie  it  It  is  required  after  the  following  inqwisonals  when  the  verb  thai 
follows  is  preceded  by  the  conjunction  que. 

1  faut  que. 
I  est  n^cessaire  que. 
II  est  extraordinaire  que. 


It  is  necessary  that 

It  is  extraordinary  that. 

It  is  sad  that 

It  is  right  that 

It  is  wrong  that 

It  is  proper  that 

It  is  surprising  that 

It  is  becoming  that 

It  is  time  that 

It  is  important,  or  it  matten  that 

It  is  sufficient  that 

It  is  to  be  wished  that 


(Hi 


II  est  ftcheux  que. 

II  est  juste  que. 

II  est  injuste  que. 

II  est  k  propos  que. 

n  est  surprenant  que. 

II  oonvient  que. 

II  est  temps  que. 

n  importe  or  il  est  important  qm. 

II  suffit  que. 


It  seenukthat 
It  is  possible  that 
It  is  better  that 


(  II  est  &  d^sirer  que. 


I  est  k  souhaiter  que. 
n  semble  que.' 
II  est  possible  que. 
n  vaut  mieux  que. 

EXAMPLES. 


You  most  have  the  goodness  to  do 


It  is  necessary  that  you  should  be 

here  at  an  early  hour. 
You  must  do  that 
It  is  necessary  that  one  diould  have 

money. 
I  must  go  to  market 
I  must  go  away. 
It  is  right  that  you  should  be  pmi- 

khed. 
It  is  sofficient  for  yon  to  know  that 
It  is  time  for  you  to  speak. 
We  must  sell  our  goods  immediately. 

What  must  I  say? 


II  faut  que  vous  nyez  la  bont^  de 

faire  cela. 
n  faut  que  vous  soyex  ici  de  bonne 

heure. 
II  faut  que  vaosfasriez  cela. 
II  est  n^cesq^re  qu'on  ait  de  I'ar- 

gent. 
If  faut  que  yaiUe  au  march^. 
II  faut  que  je  m'en  atUe, 
II  est  juste  que  vous  soyez  pmiL 

II  suffit  qne  vons  tachiez  cela. 
II  est  temps  que  vous  parliez. 
II  faut  que  nous  vendiona  nos  mar- 

chandises  tout  de  suite. 
Que  fant-il  que  je  dise  ? 


*  II  temhle,  it  seems,  is  also  construed  with  the  mdieative,  paitienladly 
when  it  has  an  indirect  object,  as :  Ume  aemhle,  it  seems  to  me ;  Hie  i 
ble,  it  seems  to  thee ;  U  lui  aemble,  it  seems  to  him  or  her,  &c 
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n  importe  que  cela  9tfa$ae. 

n  est  ii  propos  que  nous  portions. 
n  ett  &  souhaiter  que  tu  ailles  k  te. 

c&inpagiie* 
n  ett   &  dearer  que   tu  revietmet 

pnimptement 
II  semble  que  toob  soyez  &cl«^. 
II  est  n^oesBaiie  que  je  finiase  an- 

jouid'huL 
D  serait  possible  que  tu  ne  partiMet 

que  demain. 
II  Buffit  que  vous  »oyez  oouteat 
n  vaut  mieuz  que  nous  wyone  ar- 

rir^  ce  matiu. 

Ofrs.  C.  When  the  impeisonai  il  est  'ib  aocompanied  by  an  adjective 
« denoting  evidence ,  certainty,  or  probability,  such  as,  clair,  clear;  certain, 
certain ;  wai,  true ;  probable,  probable,  Suc^  it  governs  the  next  verb  m  the 
indicative,  when  it  is  affirmatively,  and  in  the  subjunctive  when  interroga- 
tively, negatively,  or  conditionally  used.     Ex. 


It  is  important  that  that  should  be 
done. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  set  out 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  you  shoukl  go 
to  the  country. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  yon  should 
return  soon. 

It  seems  you  are  angry. 

It  is  necessary  I  should  finidi  to- 
day. 

It  might  be  possible  that  you  would 
not  set  out  before  to-morrow. 

It  is  sufficient  that  you  are  satisfied. 

It  is  better  that  we  should  have  ar- 
rived this  morning. 


(t  is  certain  that  you  are  in  the  wrong. 
It  is  not  certain  that  you  are  in  the 

right. 
It  is  probable  that  he  will  do  it 
Is  it  probable  that  he  will  do  it? 
It  is  true  that  he  is  capable  of  it 
If  it  were  true  that  he  was  capable 

of  it 


Ind,  II  est  certain  que  vous  avez  tort 

Suhj.  II  n'est  pas  certain  quo  vous 
ayez  raison. 

Ind,  II  est  probable  quil  le  fera. 

Subj,  Est-il  probable  qu'ii  le  fasse? 

Ind,  II  est  vrai  qu'il  en  est  capable. 

Subj.  S'il  ^tait  vrai  qu'il  en  f Cit  capa- 
ble. 


Remark  B,    The  subjunctive  with  que  is  further  used  in  French  after 
veibs  ejqnessing  doubt,  wish,  command,  order,  fear,  ignorance,  despair,  com- 


piamt,  or  any  ai 
Auner, 

secuon  ot  tne  mma,  si 
to  like. 

icn  as: 
Empficher, 

to  hinder. 

Aimer  mieux, 

to  like  better. 

£tre  au  d^sespoir 

to  despair. 

to  approve. 

Ekiger, 

to  exact 

Appr^hender, 

to  apprehend. 

M^riter, 

to  deserve. 

Attendre, 

to  expect 

Nier, 

to  deny. 

Avoir  peur. 

to  be  afraid. 

Ordonner, 

to  order.                                      i 

Commander, 

to  command. 

Permettre*, 

to  permit                                   ' 

Consentir  *, 

to  consent 

Pr6f^rer, 

to  prefer. 

Craindre  *, 

to  fear. 

Prendre  garde, 

to  take  care. 

D^fendre. 

.to  forbid. 

Prior, 

to  pray. 

D&«Lpprouver 

Regretter, 

to  regret. 

P^si^r,  ' 

to  desire. 

S'^tonner, 

JO  wonder. 

Douter, 

to  doubt 

Se  plaindre  «, 

to  complam. 
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Se  rdjouir. 

to  rejoice. 

Souflair*, 

to  suffer. 

Souhaiter 

to  wish. 

Snpposer, 

to  suppose. 

I  wish  you  may  succeed. 

1  doubt  that  he  is  arrived. 

I  wish  to  be  obeyed. 

I  wish  him  to  be  told  so. 

He  wishes  me  to  have  patience 

Ijdoubt  his  being  at  nome. 

I  fear  we  shall  have  a  storm. 

He  denies  having  done  it. 

He  complains  of  your  having  ill- 
treated  him. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  your  having 
done  it 

E  regret  that  you  should  have  been 
obliged  to  wait 

You  will  approve  of  my  not  going 
thither. 

He  disapproved  of  your  having  said 
it 

What  do  you  wish  these  men  to  buy  ? 

What  do  you  wii^  him  to  answer? 
Do  you  expect  him  to  give  you  his 

goods  for  nothing? 
What  do  you  want  me  to  drink  ? 


TremUer,  to  tremble. 

Trouver  bon,  to  approve. 

Trouver  mauvais,  to  disapprove. 

Vouloir  *,  to  be  willing. 

gXAMFI.KB. 

Je  desire  que  vous  reusnsnez, 

Je  doute  qu'il  soit  arriv^. 

Je  veux  qn'on  in'obeisse, 

Je  souhaite  qu*on  le  lui  dise. 

li  vent  que  faie  patience. 

Je  doute  qu'il  aoii  k  la  maison. 

Je  crains  que  nous  rCayona  un  orage. 

II  nie  qu'il  Vait  fait 

II  se  plaint  que  vous   Vayez  mal- 

traits. 
Je  suis  an  d^sespoir  que  vous  Vayez 

fait 
Je  regrette  que  vous  ayex  €i^  oblige 

d'attendre. 
Vous  trouverez  bon  que  je  n*y  aille 

pas. 
n  a  trouv^  mauvais  que  vous  Vayez 

dit 
Que  vonlez-vous   que  ces    hommes 

aehetent  ? 
Que  voulez-vous  qu'il  reponde  ? 
Vous  attendez-vous  k  ce  qu*il  vous 

dorme  ses  marchandises  pour  rieu  ? 
Que  voulez-vous  que  je  boive  ? 


Ohs.  D.  All  verbs  expressing  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  mind  govern 
the  indicative  when  they  are  used  affirmatively,  and  the  subjunctive  when 
negatively  or  interrogatively,  or  when  they  ar5  preceded  by  the  conjunc- 
tion n.    Such  verbs  are : 


Affirmer, 

to  affirm. 

Maintenir  *, 

to  maintain. 

Anurer, 

to  assure. 

Oubiier, 

to  forget 

Apercevoir, 

to  perceive. 

Penser, 

to  think. 

Avouer, 

to  confess. 

Pr^dire  *, 

to  foretell. 

Condure  *, 

to  conclude. 

Pr^voir*, 

to  foresee. 

Convenir  *, 

to  agree. 

Promettre  *, 

to  promise. 

Cioire*, 

to  believe. 

PubUer, 

to  publish. 

Declarer, 

to  declare. 

Savoir  *, 

to  know. 

Dire*, 

to  say. 

Songer, 

to  think. 

Esp^rer, 

to  hope. 

Soutenir  *, 

^to  maintain. 

Juger, 

to  judge. 

Supposer, 

to  suppose. 

Jnrer, 

to  swear. 

Vour*, 

to  see. 
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I  believe  he  is  in  the  rigrht 

Do  you  believe  that  hone  is  worth 

a  hundred  crowns  ? 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  worth  a 

hundred  crowns. 
I  hope  he  will  come. 
Do  you  hope  he  will  come  ? 
I  think  he  has  done  it 
Do  you  think  he  has  done  it? 
If  you  think  it  will  be  fine  weather 

let  us  set  out  for  the  country. 


Ind,  Je  crois  qu'il  a  raison. 

Suij.  Croyez-vous    que    ce    cheval 

vaiUe  cent  ^cus  ? 
Sulj.  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu*il  vaille  cent 

^cus. 
iTid.  J*e6p6re  qu'il  viendra. 
Suhj,  Esp^rez-vous  qu'il  Dtenne  ? 
Ind.  Je  pense  qu'il  I'a  fait 
Subj.  Pensez-vous  qu'il  Vait  ^t  ? 
Si  vous  pensez  qu'il  faaae  beau  tem]^ 

partons  pour  la  campagne. 


Oba.  E.  Verbs  expressiug  fear,  such  as :  craindre,  to  fear ;  avoir  peur, 
to  be  afraid,  govern  the  subjunctive  with  ne  before  it,  when  they  are  not 
negatively  used.'    Ex. 


Je  craius  qu'ils  ne  viennent 
J'ai  peur  que  vous  ne  parliez  de  moL 
Ne  craint-il  pas  que  vous  iCen  par- 
liez? 


I  fear  that  they  will  come. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  speak  of  me. 
Does  he   not  fear  that  you  might 
speak  of  it  ? 

Oba.  F.    But  when  such  verbs  are  used  negatively  they  govern  the  sub- 
junctive without  ne.    Ex. 

I  am  not  afraid  that  the  man  will  I  Je  n'ai  pas  peur  que  Thomme  vienne. 
come. 


Oba.  G.    The  verbs  douter,  to  doubt,  and  nier,  to  deny,  require  the  sub- 
junctive with  ne  before  it  when  they  are  negatively  used.    fix. 


Do  not  doubt  my  being  always  your 

friend. 
He  does  not  deny  your  having  done 

it 


Ne  doutez  pas  que  je  ne  sois  toujours 

votre  ami. 
II  ne  nie  pas  que  vous  ne  I'ayez  fait 


Remark  C.  The  subjunctive  is  further  governed  by  an  adjective  or  par- 
ticiple preceded  by  one  of  the  verbs,  Sire  *,  to  be  ;  parattre  *,  to  appear ; 
aembler,  to  seem.     Some  of  such  adjectives  or  participles  are : 


Bien  aise, 

Charm^, 

Content, 


afflicted, 
glad, 
charmed, 
satisfied. 


Enchant^, 
l^tonn^, 
Fftch^, 
Surpris, 


enchanted, 
astonished, 
sorry, 
surprised,  &c. 


'  Except  when  the  phrase  is  interrogative,  or  when  it  is  preceded  by  aL 
Ex.  Craignez-voua  de  Voffenaer  ?  Do  you  fear  to  offend  him  ?  Si  je 
eraignaia  que  tjoua  le  fiasiez.     If  I  were  afraid  that  you  would  do  it 
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I  am  mary  that  ahe  is  iU. 

I  am  charmed  that  you  are  here. 

I  am  .glad  that  he  has  received  his 

money. 
She  is  angry  that  you  are  my  friend. 


EXAMPLES. 

Je  suis  fdehe  qu*elle  toil  malade. 

Je  suis  eharme  que  voos  9oyez  ici. 

Je  suis  bien  aite  qu'il  ait  eu  son  ar- 
gent 

Elle  est  fachee  que  vous  aoyex  mon 
ami. 

Je  suis  etonne  que  vous  ne  toyez  pas 
plus  attentif. 

Je  suis  enekanti  que  votre  soeur  sott 
r^tabtie. 

Votre  p^re  est  afflige  que  vous  man- 
quiez  vos  lemons. 

Je  suis  surpris  que  vous  iCaytz  pas 
fait  votre  devoir. 


I  am  surprised  that  you  are  not  more 

attentive. 
1  am  extremely  glad  that  your  sister 

has  recovered. 
Your  father  is  afflicted  that  you  miss 

your  lessons. 
I  am  surprised  that  you  have  not 

done  your  task. 

Ohn,  H,    In  all  these  instances  the  genitive  de  ee  may  be  used,  but  then 
the  indicative  must  follow.    Ex. 


I  am  channed  at  your  bemg  here. 

He  is  glad  that  you  have  received 
your  money. 


Je  suis  eharm^  de  cb  que  vous  dtes 

icL 
II  est  bien  aise  de  ce  que  vous  aves 

eu  votre  argent.    , 


EXERCISES. 
236. 
Wai  you  relate  (raconter)  something  to  met — ^What  do  you  wish 
me  to  relate  to  you  ? — ^A  little  anecdote,  if  you  like. — ^A  little  boy 
one  day  at  table  {d,  table)  asked  for  some  meat ;  his  father  said  that 
it  was  not  polite  to  ask  for  any,  and  that  he  should  wait  until  some 
was  given  to  him,  (qu^on  lui  en  donndt,  imperf.  subjunctive ;  see  the 
following  Lesson.)  The  poor  boy,  seeing  every  one  eat,  and  that 
nothing  was  given  to  him,  said  to  his  father  :  "  My  dear  father,  give 
me  a  little  salt,  if  you  please."  "  What  will  you  do  with  it  1"  asked 
the  father.  "  I  wish  to  eat  it  with  the  meat  which  you  will  give 
me,"  replied  (repliquer)  the  child.  Everybody  admired  (admirer) 
the  little  boy's  wit ;  and  his  father,  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing, 
gave  him  meat  without  his  asking  for  it.  Who  was  that  little  boy 
that  asked  far  meat  at  table?— He  was  the  son  of  one  of  my 
friends. — ^Why  did  he  ask  for  some  meat  1 — He  asked  for  some  be- 
cause he  had  a  good  appetite. — ^Why  did  his  father  not  give  him 
some  immediately  1 — Because  he  had  forgotten  it. — ^Was  the  little 
boy  wrong  in  asking  for  some  ? — He  was  wrong,  for  he  ought  to  have 
waited. — Why  did  he  ask  his  father  for  some  salt  t — ^He  asked  for 
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some  adt,  that  his  fiuher  might  perceiye  (potir  que  sonp^s^aper^&t^ 
impeif.  rabjimctiYe ;  Bee  next  Lesson)  that  he  had  no  meat,  and  that 
be  might  gire  him  some,  {et  qu^U  lui  en  donndt^  imperf.  eubiiinetiTe ; 
see  next  Lesson.) 

Do  yon  wish  me  to  relate  to  yon  another  anecdote  t — Ton  will 
greatly  (beaucoup)  oblige  me. — Some  one  purchasing  some  goods 
of  a  shopkeeper,  (un  tnarchand,)  said  to  him:  *'Toa  ask  too 
much ;  yon  shoold  not  sell  so  dear  to  me  as  to  another,  because  I 
am  a  friend,  {puisqueje  suis  des  amis  de  la  maison.*^  The  merchant 
replied :  "  Sir,  we  most  gain  something  by  (aoec)  our  friends,  for 
onr  enemies  will  never  come  to  the  shop." 

237. 

A  yoong  prince,  seven  years  old,  was  admired  by  everybody  fox 
his  wit,  (d  cause  de  son  esprit ;)  being  once  in  the  society  of  an  old 
officer,  the  latter  observed,  in  speaking  of  the  young  prince,  that 
when  children  discovered  so  much  genius  {avoir  tant  d*esprit)  in 
their  early  days,  they  generally  grew  very  stupid  (en  ont  ordinaire- 
ment  fort  peu)  when  they  came  to  maturity,  {quand  Us  sont  avances 
en  age,) — ^^  If  that  is  the  case,'^  said  the  young  prince,  who  had  heard 
it, ''  then  you  must  have  been  very  remarkable  for  your  genius  (avoif 
if^niment  d^esprit)  when  you  were  a  child,  {dans  voire  enfance^) 

An  Englishman,  on  first  visiting  France,  met  with  a  very  young 
child  in  the  streets  of  Calais,  who  spoke  the  French  language  with 
fluency  and  elegance,  (couramment  et  avec  elegance.) — "  Good 
Heaven,  {Mon  Dieu !)  is  it  possible  V  exclaimed  he,  "  that  even 
children  here  speak  the  French  language  with  purity,  (la  pwrete.'**) 

Let  us  seek  (rechercher)  the  friendship  of  the  good,  and  avoid 
(eviter)  the  society  of  the  wicked  (fe  mechant ;)  foi  bad  company 
corrupts  (les  mauvaises  sociStSs  corrompent)  good  manners,  (fes  bon- 
nes nuBurs.) — ^What  sort  of  weather  is  it  to-day ! — ^It  sdows  continu- 
ally, (toujours,)  as  it  snowed  yesterday,  and,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, will  also  snow  to-morrow. — ^Let  it  snow ;  I  should  like  it  to 
snow  (qu*il  neigedt,  imperf.  subjunctive  ;  see  next  Lesson)  still  more, 
for  I  am  always  viery  well  when  it  is  very  cold. — ^And  I  am  (fit  moi, 
je  me  porte)  always  very  well  when  it  is  neither  cold  nor  warm.^-It 
is  too  windy  to-day,  and  we  should  do  better  if  we  stayed  at  home. 
—^Whatever  weather  it  may  be  I  must  go  out ;  for  1  promised  to  be 
with  my  sister  at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  and  I  must  keep  my  word, 
{temr  *  parole,)    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXIV.) 
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IMPERFBOT  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE 

Thi  impeifect  of  the  sabjunctive  hi  formed  from  the  preterit  definite 
(Lesson  LXVIIL)  by  changiDg  the  final  ai  into  asae  for  the  verbs  of  the 
first  conjugatiou,  and  by  adding  «e  to  all  those  of  the  other  three  con- 
jogationa.  This  rule  has  not  a  smgle  exception  throughoat  the  French 
language. 

I  spoke — ^that  I  might  speak.  Je  parlai—qae  je  parlasse,  que  to 

pariasses,  qu'il  parliit,  que  nous 
pariassions,  que  vous  parlassiez, 
qn'ils  parlassent 

Je  ^ni«— que  je  finisse,  que  tu  finis- 
sesy  qu'il  finit,  que  nous  finissionSy 
que  Yous  finissiez,  qu'ils  finissont. 

Je  r«p«— que  je  re9usse,  que  tu 
re9U8ses,  qu*fl  regtii,  que  nous  re- 
9U8sions,  que  vous  re9usBiez,  qu'ils 
re9us8ent 

Je  cenrfw— que  je  vcndiase,  que  tu 
vendisses,  qu'il  vendit,  que  nous 
vendissions,  que  vous  vendissiez, 
qu'Us  veudissent 

Obs.  ii.  As  to  the  formation  of  the  preterit,  or  preteipeifeet  and  pluper- 
fect of  the  subjunctive,  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  indicative  ;  the  former 
being  compounded  of  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  auxiliary,  and  the  past 
participle  of  another  verb,  the  latter  of  the  imperfect  sabjunctiYe  of  the  aux- 
iliary and  the  past  participle  of  another  verb.     Ex. 


I  fiiiidied-~that  I  might  finish. 


I  received — that  I  might  receive. 


I  Mld-that  I  might  seU. 


That  I  may  have  loved. 
That  I  may  have  come. 
That  I  might  have  loved. 
That  I  might  have  come. 


Que  j'aie  aimd. 
Que  je  sols  venn. 
Que  j'euese  aim^ 
Que  je  fuBse  venu. 


Obs.  B.  The  past  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  are  used  whenever  those  terms 
which  govern  it  are  in  the  past  tense  or  in  the  conditional. 

Remark  D.  on  tiie  Use  of  the  Subjunctivb^ — Ailer  the  following  con- 
junctions the  verb  is  always  put  in  the  subjunctive  mood : 


AJin  ([ue,  that,  in  order  that, 

to  the  end  that 
^A  monu  fuc,       unless. 


Au  cos  que, 
Avant  que, 
Bien  que. 


if. 

before. 

though. 
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De  eramU  que. 

for  fear,  leat 

Poei  que,      ' 

nppoiethat 

Depeurque, 

leat 

Pour  que, 

that,  in  order  that 

En  CM  que. 

in  ease,  i£ 

Pimrpeuqtte^ 

]fever0otitae,hov 

Encore  que, 

though. 

little  soever. 

Juequ^d  ee  que. 

tfll,imtiL 

Pounuquet 

provided,  saye  that 

Loin  que. 

far  fiom. 

Quoique, 

though. 

Nonque, 

^  not  that 

Sana  que, 

without 

Nonpasque, 

Si  peu  que. 

however  little. 

,    for  aU  that, 

not- 

Soit  que, 

whether. 

% 

withrtanding 

that 

Suppose  que. 

suppoMthat* 

Will  yon  stay  here  until  I  can  go  out 
witii  you? 

I  will  go  out  before  he  comee  hack. 

If  you  had  what  you  have  not,  you 
would  be  rich. 

I  send  you  my  book,  that  you  may 
read  it 

Unless  you  accompany  her,  she  will 
not  go  out 

Though  your  children  are  idle  yet 
they  improve. 

If  a  man  had  ever  so  little  acquaint- 
ance with  another,  he  was  bound 
to  take  a  part  in  the  diq>ute,  and 
venture  his  person  as  much  as  if 
he  had  himself  been  angry. 
Be  it  as  it  may. 

Though  she  is  little  and  bad-looking, 
she  is  nevertheless  amiable. 

I  would  not  have  her  for  a  wife, 
though  she  is  rich,  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  because  she  is  not  good- 
heaited. 


Voulez-vons  rester  ici  juequ'd  ee  que 

je  puieae  sortir  avec  vous  ? 
Je  Bortirai  avant  qu*il  ne  remerme* 
En  cos  que  vous  eueaiez  ce  que  vous 

n'avez  pas,  vous  seriez  riche. 
Je  vous  envoie  mon  livre,  afin  que 

vous  le  lieiez, 
^A  moine  que  vous  ne  Vaccompagniex, 

elle  ne  sortira  pas. 
Bien  que  vos  enfiinta  eoient  pares- 

seux,  ils  font  dee  progrte. 
Pour  peu  qu*un  homme  fdt  connn 

d'un  autre,  il  fallait  qu'U  entrdi 

dans  la  dispute,  et  qu^il  pay&t  de 

sa  personne,  comme  s*il  avait  (^ 

lui-mdme  en  colore. 
QuoiqtCU  en  eoiU 
Quoiqu^elle  eoit  petite  et  qu^eUe  eit 

mauvaise  mine,  elle  ne^lausse  pas 

d'6tre  aunable. 
Je  ne  la  voudrais  pas  pour  fenune, 

quoiqu*eUe  eoit  riche,  et  qu*eUe  oil 

beaucoup  d'eeprit,  parce  qu'elle  n'a 

pas  bon  ccsur. 


'  Mdlgri  que  may  be  added  to  these  conjunctions ;  but  as  such  it  is  used 
only  with  en  avoir  in  the  following  expressions :  Malgre  que  fen  ate,  que  tu 
en  aiee,  quHl  en  ait,  j>c. ;  malgre  que  fen  eusse,  que  iu  en  eueeee,  &c 
&c. ;  in  spite  of  me,  of  thee,  of  him,  &c.  Ex.  72  Pa  fait  malgre  que  fen 
eueee,  he  has  done  it  in  spite  of  me ;  Ume  faudra  partir,  malgri  que  feu 
aie,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  set  out  in  ^te  of  me. 
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ftoride^  yoa  are  my  friend  I  am 
satisfied. 

Whether  yoa  aie  in  the  right  or  in 
the  wrong. 

I  name  dia^ctly  the  peraons  1  wiafa 
to  namoi  ahraya  with  the  intAn- 
tion  to  praise  their  Tirtiie  or  their 
merit  i  I  write  their  names  in 
laige  letters,  tliat  they  may  be 
seen  at  a  distance,  and  that  tlie 
reader  may  not  run  the  zisk  of 
nffiamng  them. 

(*hiloctetes  naturally  spoke  less:  but 
he  was  quick  ;  and  however  little 
his  vivacity  was  excited,  he  was 
made  to  say  what  he  had  resolved 
to  keep  secret 


Paumm  que  voqs  soye*  de  mes  amis 

je  suis  content 
89U  fU0  VOU9  mfBM  nmm.  on  tort. 

Je  nomme  nettement  les  penoones 
que  je  veoz  nommer,  toajoun 
dans  la  voe  de  louer  leur  vertu 
ou  leur  m^zite ;  j*^cris  ieius  noms 
en  lettres  eapitales,  afin  ^*9n  let 
vote  de  loin,  et  que  le  lectenr  no 
^otire  pas  risque  de  les  manquer. 
(La  Bruyire,) 

Philoct^te  natuieUemeut  pariait 
moins :  mais  il  ^tait  prompt ;  et  ei 
peu  qu*on  excUat  sa  vivacity,  ou 
lui  faisait  dire  ce  qu'il  avait  r^solu 
de  taire.  {FMlon.) 


Obe,  C,  Some  conjunctions  govern  the  indicative  when  the  sentence 
affirms  pontively  that  the  thing  in  question  is  or  will  be,  and  the  subjunctive 
when  it  is  not  certain  or  only  wished  for.    They  are  the  following : 


Defa^on  que, 

De  maniire  que. 

De  eorte  que. 

En  eorte  que. 

Tellemient  que. 

Simon  que. 
Tou  behave  in  such  a  manner  that 

you  are  loved  by  overybody. 
Behave  in  such  a  manner  that  you 
may  be  loved. 


So  that,  in  so  much  that 


Except  that 

Ind.  Vous  vous  couduisez  de  fagon 

que  vous  6tes  aim^  defont  le  mondOi 
r*.  Conduisez-vous  de  fagon  que 

vous  eoyex  3,1x06. 


Obe.  D.  The  conjunction  que,  employed  in  the  second  member  of  a  sen- 
fence  to  avoid  repetition  of  a  conjunction  occurring  in  the  first,  governs  the 
■ame  mood  as  the  word  it  stands  for.    Ez 


Since  you  know  him  and  are  reepon- 

sible  for  him. 
Unless  you  are  attentive,  and  do 

your  task  ngulariy,  you  will  not 

loam. 


Ind,  Die  que  vous  le  connaissez  el 

que  vous  r^poudez  de  lui. 
Subj.  ^A  moins  que  vous  ne  eoyez 

attentif,  et  que  vous  ne  faeeiez  rd- 

gnlier^ment  votre  devoir,  vous  n'ap- 

prendrez  pas. 


Obe.  E,  The  word  fuc,  nwd  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  m,  govems  the 

EOL 
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If  yoai  6iMid  w«re  beie,  and  would 

call  upon  mo. 
If  ho  loved  me,  and  fluweraly  wiahed 

my  welfure. 
If  anybody  oomo,  and  I  flhould  not 

be  at  home,  send  for  mo. 

If  your  brother  writes  to  you,  and 
you  are  satisfied  with  his  letter,  I 
beg  oi  you  to  let  me  know  it 


Sfi  votre  and  dtait  Id  et  pi^U  tauUU 

venir  me  voir. 
5*il  m*aimait  ot  qu'U  demrat  smotoe* 

ment  mon  bonheur. 
Si  quelqu'un  Tonait  et  que  jo   no 
fuBse  pas  k  la  maiscm  envoyez-moi 
chereher 
Si  TOtre  firtoe  vous  dent  et  f  lie  tous 
soycr  content  de  sa  lettie,  jo  tous 
prie  de  m'en  faiie  part 
Oba,  F.    The  subjanctire  is  used  after  the  oonjonction  que  when  it  is 
substituted  for  various  conjunctions,  such  as :  afin  que,  eoit  que,  eana  que, 
avant  que,  d  moina  que,  ju8qu*d  ce  que.     Ex. 


Be  industrious,  that  your  parents  may 
be  satisfied. 

Whether  I  read  or  write  it  is  always 
found  fault  with. 

I  can  say  nothing  without  your  know- 
mgit 

Do  not  begin  before  I  give  yon  no- 
tice. 


He  is  never  punished  unlei 

lit 


ho  has 


Wait  till  yonr  &ther  returns. 


Appliquez-vous,     que    vos    parents 

soient  contents,   (que  stands   for 

afin  que.) 
Que  je  lise  ou  que  fecrive  on  y 

tiouve  toujours  k  redire,  (que  stands 

here  instead  of  mit  que.) 
Je  ne  puis  rien  dire  que  tu  no  la 

eaches,  (que  stands  here  for  sans 

que.) 
Ne  commencez  pas  que  je  ne  voub 

avertisse,  (que  stands  here  for  avant 

que.) 
Jamais  on  ne  le  punit,  qu*il  ne  Fait 

meriie,  (que  stands  for  d  moms 

que.) 
Attendez  qiu  votre  ptee  revianne» 

(que  stands  fotjuaqu'd  ee  gue.) 


EXERCISES. 
238. 

M.  de  Turenne  would  never  buy  any  thiiig  on  credit  of  tradesmen, 
(U  marchand,)  for  fear,  he  said,  they  should  lose  a  great  part  of  it, 
if  he  happened  to  be  killed.  All  the  workmen  (un  ouvrier)  who  were 
employed  about  his  house  had  orders  (avait  ordre)  to  bring  in  their 
bills  (un  memoire)  before  he  set  out  for  the  campaign,  (se  mettre  *  en 
campagne,)  and  they  were  regularly  paid. 

You  will  never  be  respected  (respecter)  unless  yon  forsake  (ttban* 
danner)  the  bad  company  you  keep. — ^You  cannot  finish  yonr  woik 
to-night,  unless  I  kelp  you. — I  will  explain  to  you  (expiifuer)  eveiy 
difficulty,  tiiat  you  may  not  be  disheartened  (decaurager)  i»  your  m*' 
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dertaldii^,  (fine  enterprise.) — Suppose  joa  should  lose  your  fiiendsy 
what  would  become  of  yoa?— In  case  you  want  my  assistance,  call  me ; 
I  shall  help  yon.— A  wise  and  prudent  man  (un  homme  sage  et  jrni' 
dent)  lives  with  economy  when  young,  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  labor  when  he  is  o^d.— Carry  this  money  to  Mr.  N.,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  pay  his  debts,  (une  dette») — Will 
you  lend  me  that  money  t-—I  will  not  lend  it  you  unless  you 
promise  to  return  (rendre)  it  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can. — ^Did  the 
general  arrive  ?— He  arrived  yesterday  morning  at  the  camp,  (le 
eampi  weary,  {las^  and  tired,  \hara$si^  but  very  seasonably,  {tr^s 
d  propos ;)  he  immediately  gave  his  orders  to  begin  the  action, 
though  he  had  not  y^t  all  his  troops. — ^Are  your  sisters  happy  ? — 
They  are  not,  though  they  are  rich,  because  they  are  not  contented. 
Although  they  have  a  good  memory,  that  is  not  enough  to  learn  any 
language  whatever,  (quelque  langue  que  ce  sait ;)  they  must  make 
use  of  their  judgment,  (le  jugement. )^-'Beho\d  how  amiable  that  la- 
dy is ;  for  all  that  she  iqttaiqu^eUe)  has  no  fortune,  I  do  not  love  her 
the  less. — ^Will  you  lend  me  your  violin ! — I  will  lend  it  you,  pro- 
vided you  return  it  to  me  to-night. — Will  your  mother  call  upon  me ! 
— She  will,  provided  you  will  promise  to  take  her  to  the  concert. — 
I  shall  not  cease  to  importune  (janportuner)  her,  till  she  has  forgiven 
me. — Give  me  that  penknife,  (Je  canif.) — I  will  give  it  you,  provided 
you  will  not  make  a  bad  use  of  it. — Shall  you  go  to  London  1 — I  will 
go,  provided  you  accompany  {accompagner)  me ;  and  I  will  write 
again  (recrire  *)  to  your  brother,  lest  he  should  not  hare  received  my 
letter. 

239. 

Where  were  yoik  during  the  engagement  ? — I  was  in  bed  to  have 
my  wounds  (une  hlessure)  dressed,  ipanser.)  Would  to  God  {Plut 
d  Dieu)  I  had  been  there !  I  would  have  conquered  (paincre)  or 
perished,  (perir.) — ^We  avoided  an  engagement  for  fear  we  should 
he  taken,  their  force  being  superior  (superieure)  to  ours. — God  for- 
bid (d  Dieu  ne  platse^  with  the  subjunctive,)  I  should  blame  your 
conduct,  but  your  business  will  never  be  done  properly  unless  you 
do  it  yourself. — ^Will  you  set  out  soon  1 — ^I  shall  not  set  out  till  I 
have  dined. — ^Why  did  you  tell  me  that  my  father  was  arrived,  though 
you  knew  the  contrary  ? — ^You  are  so  hasty,  (prompt,)  that  however 
little  you  are  contradicted  {contrarH)  you  fly  into  a  passion  (s^empar- 
ter)  in  an  instant.  If  your  father  does  not  arrive  to-day,  and  if  you 
want  money,  I  will  lend  you  some. — I  am  much  obliged  to  you. — 
Have  you  done  your  task  ? — Not  quite ;  if  I  had  had  time,  and  if  I 
had  not  been  so  uneasy  about  (de)  the  arrival  (rarrivee)  of  my  ihr 
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they,  I  ahould  have  done  it. — ^If  yen  study  and  are  attentive,  I  aanoe 
you  that  you  will  learn  the  French  language  in  a  yery  short  time; — 
He  who  wishes  to  teach  an  art,  must  know  it  thoroughly,  (dfand;) 
he  must  give  none  but  clear  (prieise)  and  well-^gested  (diger^r) 
notions  (fa  no^toi^)  of  it ;  he  mnst  instil  (faire  entrM')  them  one  by 
one  into  the  minds  idans  Vesprit)  of  his  pupils,  and  above  all,  (rar. 
Umii)  he  must  not  overboiden  {turchargtr)  their  memory  with  useless 
or  unimportant  {int^fdjkmt)  rules. 

My  dear  friend,  lend  me  a  louis.-- -Here  are  {en  voici)  two  instead 
(tf  one.-— How  much  obliged  I  am  to  you,  (gut  tPobligations  je  wnts 
td!) — ^I  am  always  glad  when  I  see  you,  and  I  find  my  happiness  in 
yours. — Is  this  house  to  be  sold  % — ^Do  you  wish  to  buy  it  1 — ^Why 
not  1 — ^Why  does  your  sister  not  speak  1 — She  would  speak  if  she 
were  not  always  so  absent,  (digirait.)-^!  like  pretty  anecdotes ;  they 
season  (asstttsanner)  conversation,  (I0  cofwersation,)  and  amuse  ev- 
erybody. .  Pray  relate  me  some. — Look,  if  you  please,  at  page  148 
of  the  book  which  I  lent  you,  and  you  will  find  some.     (See  end  of 

ixxrv.) 
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THE  SUBJUNCTiyE— (ooNTOfUED.) 

However,  heweoeter,         \      Quelquet  ^ndeelSnaUew) 
Ohe.  A,    Quelque  before  an  adjective  is  mdeclinaUe,  and  govenw  die 
subjunctive. 


However  good  you  may  be. 
How  rich  soever  they  may  be. 
Whatever,  whateoeijer. 


Quelque  bon  que  vous  eoyeM, 
Quelque  riches  qn'ib  eoient, 
Quelque,  (deQ.Imable.) 

Ohe,  B.  Quelque,  followed  by  a  substantive,  and  any  other  verb  than 
Hre,  to  be,  is  invariable  before  a  noun  singular,  and  takes  an  e  only  before 
a  noun  plural,  without  regard  to  its  gender.  It  always  governs  the  sub- 
junctive. 


Whatsoever  courage  you  may  have, 

he  has  more  than  you. 
Whatsoever  patience  we  may  have, 

we  will  never  have  enough. 
Whatsoever  riches  he  may  have,  he 

will  soon  see  the  end  of  them. 
Whatsoever  kindnesi  I  have  for  him, 

I  never  shall  have  as  much  as  he 

merits. 


Quelque  courage  que  vous  ayez,  il 

en  a  plus  que  vous. 
Quelque  patience  que  nous   ayone, 

nous  n'en  aurons  jamais  assez. 
Quelques  richesses  qu*il  ait,  fk  en 

verra  bient6t  la  fin. 
Quelque  bont^  que  faie  pour  Ini,  je 

n*en  aurai  jamsis  antant  qnfH  Is 

merits. 
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WhatioeTer  faults  you  may  make, 
I  will  take  eare  to  correct  them. 
Whatever,  whaUoever, 


Ohe,  C  fiuel  que,  quelle  que,  in 
and  the  verb  Hre,  to  be,  agrees  with 
and  governs  the  snbinnctive. 

Whatever   may   be    the   happiness 

which  you  enjoy,  I  am  happier 

than  you. 
Whatsoever    may    be    the    fortune 

which  you  enjoy,  you  may  lose  it 

in  an  instant 
Whatsoever  may  be  the  effi>rts  which 

you  make,  you  never  can  succeed. 

Whatsoever  may  be  the  pains  which 
you  take,  no  one  wiU  be  under 
obligations  to  you  for  them. 

None  or  not  any. 

Whatever,  whataoeter,  (meaning  aU 
thmge  aoever.) 


Quelqnes  fautes  que  rona  faeeiez, 
j'aurai  soin  do  les  corriger. 

Mas.  Quel  que;  plur.  quels  que, 
Fem  Quelle  qtie;  plur.  quellee 
que,  (declinable.) 

two  words,  followed  by  a  substantive, 
the  substantive  m  gender  and  number, 

Quel  que  eoit  le  bonheur  que  vous 

ayex,  je   suis   plus   heureux  que 

vous. 
Quelle  que  eoit  la  fortune  dont  vous 

jouisMM,  vous  pouvez  la  perdre  en 

un  instant. 
Quels  que  eoient  les  efibrts  que  vous 

fassiex,  vous  ne    pouvez  jamais 

r^ussir. 
QueUea  que  aoient  les  peines  que 

vous  preniez,  on  ne  vous  en  aura 

aucune  obligation. 
Aueun:  fem.  aucune. 
Quelque  chose  que,  or  quoi.  que  ee 

soit. 


Obs,  D,  Whatever  or  whatsoever  (meanmg  all  things  soever)  is  gener- 
ally expressed  by  quelque  chose  que  or  quoi  que,  when  at  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence,  and  by  quoi  que  ee  soit,  when  after  a  verb,  and  governs  the  next 
verb  in  the  subjunctive. 


Whatsoever  you  may  do  for  my  fa- 
ther, he  will  rewaid  you  for  it 

I  complain  of  nothing  whatsoever. 
Whoever,  whosoever. 


Quelque  chose  que  (or  quoi  que)  vous 
fassiez  pour  mon  p^re,  il  vous  r€- 
compensera. 

Je  ne  me  plains  de  quoi  que  ee  soit. 

Qui  que  ee  soit, 

Obs,  E,  The  indeterminate  pronouns :  qui  que  ce  soit,  whoever  ;  quelque, 
whatever ;  personne,  nobody  ;  pas  un,  not  one  ;  aueun,  none  or  not  any  ; 
rien,  nothmg^  require  the  next  verb  in  the  subjunctive. 


Of  whomsoever  you   may  speak, 

avoid  slander. 
I  know  nobody  who  is  so  good  as  you 
''  are. 
I  have  seen  nothing  that  could  be 

Uamed  m  his  conduct 


De  qui  que  ee  soit  que  vous  parliex 

^vitez  la  m^disance. 
Je  ne  connais  personne  qui  soit  auss 

bon  que  vous. 
Je  n'ai  rien  vu  qu'on  puisse  blUroef 
conduite. 
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RkMARIT  Jff.  OK  TBI  Vm  OF  THE  SoBJUJIUTiVl. 

1.  The  mperiative,  followed  by  qui  or  que,  requires  the  next  verb  m  tbm 
Kibjimctive.    Ex. 


Yon  are  the  mott  amiaUe  lady  I 

know. 
He  is  the  moit  extraoidinary  man 

that  I  have  ever  seen. 
You  are  the  meet  Btadious  pupils  I 

have  ever  had. 
The  best  guard  a  king  can  have  is 

the  heart  of  his  subjects. 


Vous  6tes  la  dame  la  plus  aimable 

que  je  oonnaine. 
C'est  Thomme  le  plus  extraordinaire 

que /ate  jamais  vn. 
Vous  dtes  les  ^i^ves  les  plus  studieuz 

quefaie  jamais  eus. 
Ija  meilleure  garde  qu'un  roi  puiaae 

avoir,  c'est  le  coeur  de  ses  sujets. 


3.  An  ordinal  number  followed  by  ^tct  or  que,    Ex. 


He  is  the  firat  man  who  has  dared  to 

tell  me  so. 
You  are  the  second  amiable  lady 

that  I  have  met  with  m  this  town. 


C'est  le  premier  homme  qui  ait  <m6 

me  le  dire. 
Vous  6tes  la  deuxi^me  dame  aimable 

que  faie  rencontr^  dans  cette 

ville. 


3.  The  words  le  eeul,  Vunique,  the  only  one,  followed  by  qui  or  ^ue.   Ebe. 

You  are  the  only  one  upon  whom  I  i  Vous  dtes  le  seul  sur  qui  je  puiaae 
can  rely.  |      compter. 

Ohs,  F.     Qui  or  que,  preceded  by  a  genitive,  does  not  always  govern  the 
subjunctive.    Ex. 


She  is  the  handsomest  woman  of 
those  that  were  at  the  opera. 

I  do  not  know  any  of  the  persons 
who  called  on  you  this  morning. 


I  hope  you  will  say  nothing  of  what 

I  have  intrusted  you  with. 
I  have  read  the  second  volume  of  the 

work  which  you  have  lent  me. 

Ohe.  G,    The  subjunctive  is  employed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  to 
express  surprise,  a  desire,  or  an  imprecation.     Ex* 

Fosse  le  Ciel  que  pareil  malheur  ne 


C'est  la  plus  beile  des  femmes  qui 

^taient  k  I'op^ra. 
Je  ne  connab  aucune  des  persoimes 

qui    sent    venues   chez  vous    ce 

matin. 
Pesp^re  que  vous  ne  direz  rien  de  ec 

que  je  vous  ai  confix. 
J'ai  lu  le  second  volume  de  I'ouvrage 

que  vous  m'avez  pr6t^. 


May  heaven  ever  preserve  you  from 
such  a  misfortune. 

Would  to  God. 
Would  to  God  it  were  so  ! 
Would  to  God  he  bad  done  it ! 


vous  arrive  jamais. 
PlCit  k  Dien. 
PlCit  au  Ciel. 
PHUkDieuq^'denfiU 
Pm  k  Dieu  qu'U  I'eCit  fait ! 
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WonM  to  God  that  all  groat  lonb 

loved  peace ! 
Would  to  God  we  may  never  be 

more  unhappy ! 
May  you  be  happy ! 


PUU  h.  Dien  que  torn  lea  gnncb 
seigneura  aimasaent  la  pais ! 

Pl<U  an  Ciel  que  nous  ne  fttuiam 
jamais  plus  malheuronx ! 

Puissiez-vous  6tro  heurouz ! 


DtLt-il  m'en  coCller  tout  oe  qa«  je  . 

poflsMe,  je  saurai   me  piterrer 

d'un  semblable  malbeur.^ 
Fussent-Us  ^  cent  lienes  d*ici,  j'iraii 

lea  cbercher.' 


06«.  if.  The  subjunctive  is  also  sometimes  employed  at  the  head  of  a 
sojiteuce  instead  of  quand  mime,  thongh,  and  a  conditional.    Ex.         • 

Though  it  cost  me  all  I  have,  I  shall 

know  how  to  preserve  myself  from 

such  a  misfortune. 
Thou&rii  they  were  a  hundred  leagues 

hence,  I  would  go  for  them. 

Obs.  J.  It  is  essential  for  foreignem  to  observe,  that  in  the  French  Ian* 
guage  the  construction  with  the  infinitive  is  preferable  to  that  with  the  sub- 
junctive, wfaenever  the  former  may  be  Mnployed  withoat  ambignity,  and 
when  the  construction  of  the  sentence  permits  it.    Say,  therefore : 

i  viens  pour  voua  voir  ;  and  not 
)  viens  pour  que  je  vous  vote. 

{Je  ne  crois  pas  jwuooir  sortu*  dematn 
and  not 
Je  ne  crois  pas  que  je  puiase  sortir 
domain. 

RfiMARK  F.  ON  THE  UsB  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  MoOD. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  on  the  use  of  the  subjunctive,  that, 
whenever  the  subordinate  proposition,  or  the  second  member  of  a  sentence, 
is  united  to  the  priuclpal  proposition,  or  the  first  member  of  the  sentence, 
by  one  of  the  relative  pronouns,  such  as  qui,  que,  dont,  oiH,  &.C.,  it  is  put  in 
the  indicative  when  it  expresses  any  thing  certain  or  positive,  and  in  the 
subjunctive  when  it  relates  to  any  thing  uncertain  or  doubtful.     Ex. 


I  come  (in  order)  to  see  you. 


i  Je  vie 

\  Je  vie 


I  shall  marry  a  woman  who  will 

please  me. 
I  shall  marry  a  woman  who  must 

please  me  ;  or,  the  woman  I  shall 

marry  must  please  me. 
Here  is  a  book  for  you  which  you 

may  consult  occasional iy>. 
Give  me  a  book  that  I  may  be  able 

to  consult  occasionally. 


Ind,  J'^pouserai  une  femme  qui  me 

plaira. 
Suhj.  J'^pouserai  une  femme  qui  me 

plaise, 

Ind.  YoWk  un  livre  que  vous  pourrw 

consul  ter  au  besoin. 
Subj.   Donnez-moi  un  livre  que  ]e 

puiase  consulter  au  besoin. 


Instead  of— Quand  mime  U  devrait  m^en  eoHter  tout  cc  que  je  poeeidet 


&c. 


*  Instead  o{-^Quand  mime  ils  aeraieat  a  cent  lieuea  tiPiei,  dtc. 


IM 
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hnd  BM  that  book  whidi  yon  do 

not  want 
Iiuid  me  a  book  which  yon  may  not 

be  in  want  ot 
Do  not  leave' a  place  where  you  are 

comfortable,  and  whence  you  hear 

well. 
Chixwe  a  place  where  you  may  be 

oemfortable,  and  whence  yon  may 

hearweU. 


/fid.  Fk^tex-moi  oa  IHm,  dant  mm 

n'avez  pas  beeoin. 
Subj^  Fr6tez-moi  un  livre  dtmt  tow 

n*aye»  pas  besoin. 
Ind.  Ne  quittez  pas  une  place  oft 

▼ou8  HeM  commod^ment,  et  d'eft 

Toiu  entendez  bien. 
8ulj,  Choisissez  nne  place  oik  tow 

99yeg  conwioddment,  et  d'oik  tow 

tntmdUg  bien. 


SOME    ADDITIONAL   EXAMPLES  ON  THE  SUBJUNCTIVIB^ 
TAKEN  FROM  THE  BEST  FRENCH  AUTHORa 


Like  to  be  advised,  and  not  to  be 
praised. 

I  had  rather  he  should  signify  his 
name, 

And  say,  I  am  Orestes  or  Agamem- 
non, 

Than  for  him,  by  a  heap  of  con- 
fused wonders, 

To  stun  one's  ears  without  saying 
any  thing  to  the  mind. 

We  must  venture  at  any  rate  the 
happy  passage  of  the  Rhine : 

A  real  duty  commands  us  to  Ten- 
ture  it 

On>rhom,  in  his  misfortune,  would 
you  haTO  him  lean  ? 

Xiet  me  then  here,  beneath  their  fresh 

foliage. 
Wait  until    September  shall    haTe 

brought  autumn  round. 
And  until  cheerful  Ceres  shall  haTe 

made  room  for  Pomona. 

Allow  the  trembling  Hippolytns  for- 

OTor 
To  disappear  from  the  spot  inhabited 

by  yonr  consort 


Aimeg  9«'«n  toub  emutiUe  et  nm 
pes  qn'on  tous  lonob      Boi7s«. 

Taxmeraia  mieus  encore  fv^iX  di- 

clinat  son  nom, 
Et  dit^  Je  suis  Oreste,  on  bien  Aga* 

memnon. 
Que  d'ailer,  par  un  tas  do  eonfassB 

merveilles, 
Sans  rien  dire  ii  Tespiit  ^tourdir  1«b 

oreilles.  Tht  i 


n  faut  au  moins  du  Rhm   tenter 

I'heurenx  passage : 
Un  trop  juste  devoir  vtut  que  naom 

Veisapons.  The  i 


Sur  qui,  dans  son  malheur,  wndeM" 
vous  qu'il  ^appuie  f       Racine, 

Laissez-moi  done  ici,  sous  leun  om- 

brages  frais, 
Attendre  que  septembie  ait  rameni 

Tautonme, 
Et  que  C^rto  contente  ait  fait  place 

a  Pomone.  Boileau. 

Souffrez  que  pour  jamais  le  trem- 

blant  Hippdyte 
Dieparaieee    des    lieux    que    votra 

^use  habite.  Raeina, 
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I  am  wiDmg  that  my  ey«8  shall  for- 
ever remain  deceived. 

I  am  wiBuig,  to  conclude  my  folly, 

That  all  wines  should  bec<»aie  vins  de 

Brie  for  me, 
That  there   should  be  no  game  in 

Paris  during  winter. 
And  that  m  the  month  of  August  we 

should  hardly  eat  green  peas. 

Such  as  he  is,  all  the  Greeks  request 
that  he  may  die. 

My  father  himself,  alas !  since  I  must 

tell  it  thee, 
My  father,  in  saving  me,  commands 

that  I  should  die. 

Conmiand  yourself  to  be  loved,  and 
you  wQI  be  loved. 

My  lord,  fear  lest  cruel  destiny 

Should  hate  you  enough  to  grant 
your  prayers. 

I  feared  that  heaven,  by  a  cruel  help, 

Might  have  o^red  you  that  death 
which  you  always  sought 

I  am  featfnly  to  conceal  nothing  firom 

you,  that  Athaliah, 
Having  torn  you  from  the  altar. 

Should  wreak  at  last  on  you  her  fear- 
ful vengeance. 

And  should  cast  off  the  remains  of  a 
forced  respect 

I  fear  lest  your  just  ire 

Should  soon  pursue  in  hun  a  hateful 
mother. 


Je  eon»en9  que  mes  yens  mnent  ton- 
jouiB  abus^  Racine. 

Je  eoneene  de  bon  coBur,  pour  finir 

ma  folie. 
Que  tous  les  vins  pour  moi  deviea- 

nent  vins  de  Brie, 
Qu'k  Paris  le  gibior  tHSnque  tons  les 

hiveiB, 
£t  qu^k  peine  an  mois  d'aoClt  Ton 

vutnge  dfls  pois  verts.    Baileau, 

Tel  qn'il  est  tous  les  Giecs  demand- 
ent  qu*Tl  pdrieee.  Racine, 

Mon  p^re  mdme,  h^las !  puisqu*il  faut 

te  le  dire, 
Mon  p^re,  en  me  sauvant,  ordonne 

que  y expire.  The  i 


Commandez   qu'on  vous   aime,  et 
vous  serez  aim^.         The  same. 

Craignez,  seigneur,  craignez  que  le 

oiel  rigoureux 
Ne  vous  haisse  assez  pour  exaucer 

vos  vceux.  The  same. 

Je  craignaie  que  le  ciel,  par  un  cruel 

secours, 
Ne  vous  ojffrit  la  mort  que  vous  cher- 

chiez  toujours.  The  4 


Je  tremble  fu'Athalie,  ii  ne  vous  rien 
cacher, 

Vous-mdme  de  I'autel  vous  faisant 
arracher, 

N^acheve  enfm  sur  vous  ses  ven- 
geances funestes, 

£t  d'un  respect  forc^  ne  dipouille 
les  restes.  The  same. 

Je  tremble  que  sur  lui  votre  juste 

colore 
Ne  poursuive  bientdt   une  odieuse 

m6re.  The  same. 
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Be  oareftil  leit  the  mm  that  riiiiiM  on  i  Prends  garde  que  jamaki  Pastie  qda 

nous  ^daire, 


Should  see  thee  aet  thy  nah  foot  in 
thiip&Iaoe. 

Take  can  lest  a  vowel  too  hasty  in 

itscounw 
Should  atumble  on  another  vowel  in 

its  road. 

It  was  tittle  that  hii  hand,  guided  by 

hell, 
Should  have  shaped  the  saltpetn, 

riioiild  have  shaipened  the  iron. 


Ne  te  vote  en  ces  lienx  mettre  nn 
pied  t^m^raire.  Racine. 

Oardez  fti'ane  voyelle  k  cooiir  trcp 

h&t^ 
Ne  9oii  d  une  voyelle  en  son  chemm 

heurt^e.  Boileau, 

Citait  peu  que  sa  main,  oondoite 

par  I'enfer, 
E^  pHri  le  saipdtre,  e(U  aiguUi  to 

fer.  The  same. 


EXERCISES. 

240. 
You  must  have  patience,  though  you  have  no  desire  to  have  it ; 
for  I  must  also  wait  till  I  receive  my  money.  Should  I  (en  cos  que) 
receive  it  to-day  I  will  pay  you  all  that  I  owe  you.  Do  not  believe 
that  I  have  forgotten  it ;  for  I  think  of  it  every  day.  Or  do  you  be- 
lieve, perhaps,  that  I  have  already  received  it  % — I  do  not  believe 
that  you  have  already  received  it ;  but  I  fear  that  your  other  credit- 
ors (le  creancier)  may  already  have  received  it. — ^You  wish  you  had 
more  time  to  study,  and  your  brothers  wish  they  did  not  need  to  learji. 
— ^Would  to  God  you  had  what  I  wish  you,  and  that  I  had  what  I 
wish. — ^Though  we  have  not  had  what  we  wish,  yet  we  have  almost 
always  been  contented ;  and  Messieurs  B.  have  ahnost  always  been 
discontented,  though  they  have  had  every  thing  a  reasonable  man 
(wn  homme  raisonndble)  can  be  contented  with. — ^Do  not  believe, 
Madam,  that  I  have  had  your  fan,  (un  eventaU,) — ^Who  tells  you  that 
I  believe  it  1 — My  brother-in-law  wishes  he  had  not  had  what  he 
has  had. — ^Wherefore  ? — He  has  always  had  many  creditors,  and  no 
money. — I  wish  you  would  always  speak  French  to  me ;  and  you 
must  obey,  if  you  wish  to  learn,  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to  lose  your 
time  uselessly,  (inutilement.)  I  wish  you  were  more  industrious 
(assidu)  and  more  attentive  when  I  speak  to  you.  If  I  were  not 
your  friend,  and  if  you  were  not  mine,  I  should  not  speak  thus  to 
you. — ^Do  not  trust  {m^z-vous  de)  Mr.  N.,  for  he  flatters  you.  Do 
you  think  a  flatterer  {un  Jlatteur)  can  be  a  friend  1 — ^You  do  not 
know  him  as  well  as  I,  though  you  see  him  every  day. — ^Do  not 
think  that  I  am  angry  with   him,  because  his  father  has  oflfendad 
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me. — Oh !  here  he  ia  coming,  (le  vaild  qui  vientf)  you  may  tell  him 

all  yourself. 

241. 

What  do  you  think  of  our  king  1 — ^I  saiy  he  is  a  great  man,  but  I 
add,  that  though  kings  be  ever  so  powerful  (puisaanl)  they  die  as 
well  as  the  meanest  (vil)  of  their  subjects. — Have  you  been  pleased 
with  my  sisters  1 — I  have ;  for  however  plain  (laide)  they  may  be, 
they  are  still  very  amiable ;  and  however  learned  {savant)  our  neigh- 
bors' daughters  may  be,  they  are  still  sometimes  mistaken. — Is  not 
their  father  rich  ? — However  rich  he  may  be  he  may  lose  all  in  an 
instant. — Whoever  the  enemy  may  be  whose  malice  {la  malice)  you 
dread,  (apprehenderf)  you  ought  to  rely  (se  reposer)  upon  your  inno- 
cence ;  but  the  laws  {la  lot)  condemn  {condamner)  all  criminals  (tin 
criminel)  whatever  they  may  be. — Whatever  your  intentions  {une  in- 
tention) may  be,  you  should  have  acted  differently,  {differ eminent,) — 
Whatever  the  reasons  {la  raison)  be  which  you  may  allege,  {alleguer,) 
they  will  not  excuse  your  action,  blameable  in  itself. — ^Whatever  may 
happen  to  you  in  this  world,  never  murmur  {murmurer)  against  Di- 
vine Providence,  {la  divine  providence  ;)  for  whatever  we  may  suffer 
we  deserve  it. — Whatever  I  may  do,  you  are  never  satisfied. — 
Whatever  you  may  say,  your  sisters  shall  be  punished,  if  they  de- 
serve it,  and  if  they  do  not  endeavor  to  amend,  {s^amender.) — Who 
has  taken  my  gold  watch  1 — I  do  not  know.  Do  not  believe  that  I 
have  had  it,  or  that  Miss  C.  has  had  your  silver  snuff-box,  {la  taba- 
tih-e,)  for  I  saw  both  in  the  hands  of  your  sister  when  we  were  play- 
ing at  forfeits,  {au  gage  touche.) — To-morrow  I  shall  set  out  for  Do- 
ver ;  but  in  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  back  again,  {revenir*,,)  and  then  I 
shall  come  and  see  you  and  your  family. — Where  is  your  sister  at 
present  ? — Sh<B  is  at  Paris,  and  my  brother  is  at  Berlin. — That  little 
woman  ;s  said  {on  dil)  to  be  going  to  marry  General  {le  general)  K., 
your  friend  ;  is  it  true  1 — I  have  not  heard  of  it. — What  news  is 
there  of  our  great  army  1 — It  is  said  to  be  lying  {etre)  between  the 
Weser  {le  Veser)  and  the  Rhine,  (le  Rhin.) — ^Allthat  the  courier  told 
me  seeming  {paraitre*)  very  probable,  {vi  aisemblable,)  I  went  home 
immediately,  wrote  some  letters,  and  departed  for  London. 
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£IGHTY-FIRST  LES^OJ^f.—Quatre-^ngt-urnhne  Legan, 


Ju9t  a  little,  ever  $o  little, 
WiU  you  do  me  the  favor  of  givingr 

me  a  piece  of  bread? 
Do  yon  wish  a  great  deal? 
No,  just  a  little. 


Tant  aoU  peu, 

Voulez-Tous  me  faire  le  plaieir  de  i 

domier  mi  morceau  de  pain  ? 
Ehi  voulez-vcus  beancoup? 
Non,  tant  soit  pen. 


To  turn  to  account. 
To  make  the  heet  of. 
That  man  does  not  know  how  to 

make  the  most  of  his  talents. 
That  man  turns  his  money  to  account 

in  trade. 
How  do  yon  employ  your  money  ? 

I  employ  it  in  the  stocks. 

I  turn  it  to  account  in  the  stocks. 

To  boaet,  to  brag^ 
I  do  not  like  that  man  because  he 
boasts  too  much. 


( t  Faire  vaUnr. 

t  Get  homme  ne  sait  pas  faire  valoir 
ses  talents. 

tCet  homme  fiut  valoir  son  argent 
dans  le  commerce. 

tCSomment  faites-yons  valoir  votre 
argent? 

t  Je  le  fais  valoir  dans  lee  fonds  pub- 
lics. 

t  Se  faire  valoir, 

1  Je  n'aime  pas  cet  hoimne,  pares 
qu'il  se  fait  trop  valoir. 


Notwithetanding  that 
For  aU  that,  although. 
That  man  is  a  little  bit  of  a  rogue, 

but  notwithstanding  he  passes  for 

an  honest  man. 
Although  that  man  is  not  very  well, 

he  notwithstanding  works  a  great 

deal. 
Althoagh  that  woman  is  not  very 

pretty,  still  she  is  very  amiable. 

Although  that  man  has  not  the  least 
talent,  yet  for  all  that  he  boasts  a 
great  deal. 

.Vlthongh  that  tavern-keeper's  wife  is 
rather  swarthy^  yet  for  all  that  she 
tvma  the  business  tq  good  account. 


Ne  laiaeer  paa  de, 

Cet  homme  est  tant  soit  pen  fiipon, 
mais  il  ne  laisse  pas  de  passerponr 
honndte  homme. 

Quoique  cet  homme  ne  soit  pas  faMU 
portant,  il  ne  laisse  pas  de  travail- 
ler  beaucoup. 

Quoique  cette  femme  ne  soit  pas  faien 
jolie,  elle  ne  laisse  pas  d'etre  fort 
aimable. 

Quoique  cet  homme  n*ait  aneun  ta- 
lent, il  ne  laisse  pas  de  se  foirs 
beaucoup  valoir. 

Quoique  la  femme  de  cet  aubergiate 
soit  tant  soit  peu  basan^e,  elle  ne 
laisse  paf?  de  faire  valoir  le  bouchon* 
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your  letter  oothe  fifth. 

Qntheaxtb. 
To  go  hack,  to  return. 

The  top. 

The  bottom. 
Up  to  the  top. 

The  eldest  brother. 
The  eldert  futor. 
He  is  the  eldest 


To  appear,  to  seem. 

I  appear,  thoa  appearest,  he  appears. 
To  keep,  to  maintain. 
My  keeping  or  maintonance. 
My  keeping  costs  me  six  hundred 
francs  a  year. 

To  drive  in,  to  eink. 
To  converse  with. 
A  conveisation. 
To  spare. 
Spare  your  money. 
To  get  tired. 
To  be  tired. 
To  handle. 
To  lean  against. 
Iiaan  against  me. 
Lean  against  the  wall. 

To  aim  at. 
Short 
To  stop  short. 


Virtue  is  amiable. 
Vice  is  odious. 


J'ai  re^n  voire  lettve  le  oin^ 

Leaz. 

Retoumer  1. 

Le  haut 

Lebas. 

Jusqu'en  hant 


Le  frtoe  aUi6. 
La  BCBur  aln^e. 
C'est  ra!n6. 


Faraltre  *  4 ;  pros,  part  paraitoomtf 

past  part  jMiK. 
Je  parais,  tu  parais,  il  paialt 
Entretenir  *  2. 
Mon  entretien. 
Mon  entretien  me.coilito  six 

francs  par  an. 
Enfoncer  1. 
S'entretonir  *  avec 
Un  entretien. 
£pargner  1. 
]6paignez  votre  argent 
Se  lasser,  (de  bef.  inf.) 
^tre  las ;  fern,  lasse,  (de  be£  ui£) 
Manier  1. 
S'appuyer  1. 
Appuyez-vous  sur  moi. 
Appuyez-vous  contre  la  muraille. 
Coucher  en  joue. 
Court. 
S'arrdter  tout  court 


La  vertu  est  aimable. 
Le  vice  est  odieux. 


Oha,  A.  The  definite  article  is  used  in  French  before  substantives  taken 
in  a  general  sense,  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  signification.  In  such 
instances  no  article  is  made  use  of  in  English.     Ex. 


Men  are  mortal. 

Gold  is  precious. 
Com  is  sold  at  a  crown  a  bushel. 
Beef  costs  four  pence  n  pound. 


Les  hommes  sent  mortals. 

X'or  est  pr^cieux. 

Le  bid  se  vend  un  6cu  le  boisseau. 

Le  b(SMf  cedte  quatre  sous  la  Hvre. 
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The  horror  of  viee,  and  the  loro  of 
▼irtue,  are  the  delights  of  the  wise 


L'horrenr  da  Tiee,  et  I'amoar  de  la 
Tertn,  aont  iea  d^licee  du  sage. 


England  is  a  fine  country.       |  L'Angleterre  eet  on  bean  pays. 

Obs.  B.    The  definite  article  is  also  used  before  the  names  of  kingdoms 
ooantries,  and  provinces.'     Ex. 


Italy  is  the  garden  of  Europe. 
The  dog  is  the  friend  and  compan- 
ion of  man. 


L'ltalie  eet  le  jardin  de  I'Europe. 
Le  chien  est  Tami  et  le  compaguon 
de  Thomme. 


Obs.  C,    The  articles  are  repeated  in  French  before  every  substantive, 
and  agree  with  it  in  gender  and  number.    Ex. 


Thessaly  produces  wine,  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  and  all  sorts  of 
finit 

He  ate  the  lyread,  meat,  apples,  and 
cakes;  he  drank  the  wine,  beer, 
and  cider. 

Beauty,  gracefulness,  and  wit,  are 
valuable  endowments  when  heigh- 
tened by  modesty. 


La  Thessalie  produit  du  vin,  dea 
oranges,  de»  citrons,  de9  olives  et 
toutes  sortes  de  fruits. 

II  a  mang^  le  pain,  la  viande,  les 
pommes  et  les  g&teanx ;  il  a  bu  le 
vin,  la  bi^re  et  le  cidre. 

La  beauts,  Ua  graces  et  /'esprit  soot 
desavantagesbien  pr^cieux,  quand 
'iia  sent  relev6s  par  la  modestie. 


EXERCISE. 
242. 

Whither  shall  you  go  next  year! — ^I  shall  go  to  England,  for  it  is 
a  fine  kingdom,  ijte  royaume^  where  I  intend  spending  the  summer 
on  (d)  my  return  from  France. — ^Whither  shall  you  go  in  the  winter  ? 
— ^I  shall  go  to  Italy,  and  thence  {de  Id)  to  the  West  Indies,  {aux  In- 
des  occidentales ;)  but  before  that  I  must  go  to  Holland  to  take  leav« 
of  my  friends. — ^What  country  do  these  people  inhabit,  {habiter  ?)— 
They  inhabit  the  south  {le  midi)  of  Europe  ;  their  countries  are  callea 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  they  themselves  are  Italians,  Span- 
iards, or  Portuguese  ;  but  the  people  called  Russians,  Swedes,  and 
Poles,  inhabit  the  north  {le  nord)  of  Europe ;  and  the  names  of  theii 
countries  are  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  {la  Pologne.)  Franco  is 
separated  {separer)  from  Italy  by  {par)  the  Alps,  {les  Alpes,)  and 
from  Spain  by  the  Pyrenees,  {les  Pyrhiies,) — Though  the  Mahom- 
etans {le  Mahom6tan)  are  forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  {difendre  qitel- 


*  Except  when  preceded  by  en  or  de,    Ex.  JHrai  en  AUemagne  d  mmt 
retour  de  Praneet  I  shall  go  to  Grennany  on  my  vetnm  fimm  FVanoe. 
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que  chose  ^  quelqu^uih)  yet  for  all  that  some  of  them  drin^  it. — Has 
your  brother  eaten  any  thing  this  morning  1 — ^He  has  eaten  a  great 
deal ;  though  he  said  he  had  no  appetite,  yet  for  all  that  he  ate  all  the 
meat,  bread,  and  vegetables,  (fes  legumes,)  and  drank  all  the  wine, 
beer,  and  cider. — ^Are  eggs  (un  auf)  dear  at  present  1 — They  are 
sold  at  six  francs  a  hundred. — Do  you  like  grapes,  (le  raisin  ?) — ^I  do 
not  only  like  grapes,  but  also  plums,  {une  prune,)  almonds,  nuts,  and 
all  sorts  of  fruit. — Though  modesty,  candor,  and  an  amiable  disposi- 
tion {VamahUite)  are  valuable  endowments,  yet  for  all  that  there  are 
some  ladies  that  are  neither  modest,  nor  candid,  (jcandide,)  nor  amia- 
ble.— The  fear  of  death  and  the  love  of  life  being  natural  to  men, 
they  ought  to  shun  (J'uir  •)  vice,  (Je  vice,)  and  adhere  to  (s'attacher 
d)  virtue. 


EIGHTY-SECOND  LESSOJ^f.-^Quatre-vingt-dewti^e  Lepan, 

To  give  occasion.         I  Donner  lieu,  (de  before  mfin.) 
Do  not  give  hun  cause  to  complain.    |  Ne  lui  donnez  pas  lien  de  se  plaindre. 


To  leave  it  to  one, 
I  leave  it  to  you. 


t  S*en  rapporter  a  quelqu'un, 
t  Je  m'en  rapporte  k  vous. 


A  good  bargain. 
To  stick  or  to  abide  by  a  thing. 
I  abide  by  the  ojQer  you  have  made 
me. 


Un  bon  marcli^. 
t  S^en  tenir  a. 

t  Je  m'en  tiens  a  I'offre  que  vons 
m'avez  faite. 


I  do  not  doubt  but  you  are  my  friend.  I  Je  ne  doute  pas  que  vous  ne  soyea 

I      mon  ami. 

Obs.  When  the  verb  douter  is  negatively  used  it  requires  ne  before  the 
sabjuuctive. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  do  it  |  Je  ne  doute  pas  qn'il  ne  le  : 


^  To  suffer,  to  hear. 

They  were  exposed  to  the  whole  fire 
of  the  place. 


Essuyer  1. 

lis  essuydrent  tout  le  feu  de  la  piace. 


To  examine  one  artfully,  or  to  draw  [  Tirer  les  vers  du  nez  a  quelqu'un. 

a  secret  from  one.  I 

I  examined  him  artfully,  and  by  that  '•  Je  lui  ai  iiri  les  vers  du  nss,  et  par 
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I  have  made  myielf  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  afiain. 


ee  moyen  je  me  saia  mis  aa  fait 
de  toatesBes  affiurefl. 


To  heart  or  to  put  up  with, 
ITou  will  be  obliged  to  put  up  with 
all  he  wiaheB. 


Thick. 
A  thick  cloud. 
A  thick  beard. 

Abunt 

A  bunt  of  laughter. 

To  bunt  out  laughing. 

To  bunt  out 
To  bunt  out  a  laughing. 
Splendor,  brightness. 
To  make  a  great  show 
To  light 


To  sufier  one's  self  to  be  beaten. 
To  let  or  to  suffer  one's  self  to  fall. 
To  suffer  oue's  self  to  be  insulted. 
To  suffer  one's  self  to  die. 
To  let  one's  self  be  struck. 
To  send  back,  to  send  away. 

To  extol,  to  praise  up. 

To  boast,  to  praise  one's  self. 

Go  thither. 

Let  us  go  thither. 

Go  thou. 

Go  (thou)  thither. 

Go  (thou)  away. 

Let  him  go  thither. 

Let  them  go  thither. 

Go  away,  begone. 

Let  us  begone. 

liet  him  go  away,  let  him  begone. 

Give  me. 
Give  it  to  me. 
Give  it  to  him. 
Give  him  some. 
Get  paid. 
Let  us  set  out 


Sn  ptuser  par. 

Vous  serez  oblig^  d'en  passer  par  toot 
ce  qu'il  voudra. 


£pais ;  fern,  ^paisse. 

Un  nuage  ^pais. 

XJue  barbe  ^aisse. 

Un  6clat 

Un  ^clat  de  rire. 

Faire  un  ^dat  de  rire. 

:6clater  1. 

Idolater  de  rire. 

L'^clat 

t  Faire  de  I'^clat 

£clairer  1 


Se  laisser  battre. 
Se  laisser  tomber. 
Se  laisser  insulter. 
Se  laisser  mourir. 
Se  laisser  frapper. 
Renvoyer  1. 
Vanter  1. 
Se  vanter. 


I  AUez-y. 

AUons-y. 
I  Va. 

I  Vas-y.    (See  Lesson  LXX.) 
1  Va-t'en. 

Qu'il  y  aille. 

Qu'ils  y  atllent 

AUez-vous  en. 

Allons-nous  en. 

Qu'il  s'en  aille. 

Donnez-mou 

Donnez-le-moi. 

Donnez-le-luL 

Donnez-lui-en. 

Faites-vous  pay«r. 

Partona. 
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Let  OB  breakfast 

Let  him  giye  it  me. 

Let  him  be  here  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Let  him  send  it  me. 

He  may  believe  it         ... 

Make  an  end  of  it 

Let  him  finish. 

Let  him  take  it 

Let  her  say  so. 


The  staring. 
If  I  were  to  question  you  as  I  used 
to  do  at  the  beginnmg  of  our  les- 
■oas,  what  would  yon  answer? 


We  found  these  questions  at  fiist 
zather  ridiculous ;  but  full  of  con- 
fidence in  your  method,  we  an- 
swered as  well  as  the  small  quan- 
tity of  words  and  rules  we  then 
possessed  allowed  us. 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that 
those  questions  were  calculated  to 
ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  ex- 
eroise  us  in  conversation,  by  the 
contradictory  answers  we  were 
obliged  to  make. 

We  can  now  ahnost  keep  up  a  oon- 
venation  in  IVench. 

This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us 
logically  correct 

We  should  be  ungrateful  if  we  al- 
lowed such  an  opportunity  to  es- 
cape without  expresHttg  our  live- 
liest gratitude  to  you. 

Li  all  cases,  at  all  events. 

The  native. 

Tlie  hisaimoiintable  diffienlty. 


D^jeu 
Qa'il  me  le  donne. 
Qu*il  soit  ici  ii  raidL 
Qu'il  me  I'envoie. 
Qu'il  le  croie. 
Finissez. 
Qu'il  finisse. 
Qu'il  le  pronne. 
Qu'elle  le  disc. 


Lesansonnet 

Si  je  vous  posais  maintenant  dee 
questions  conmie  je  vous  en  ai 
poe6  au  conmiencemeut  de  nos 
lemons,  (comme  j'avais  d'abord 
I'habitude  de  le  faire,)  que  r^pon- 
driez-vous? 

Nous  avons  d'abord  trouv^  ces  ques- 
tions tant  soit  peu  ridicules ;  mais 
pleins  de  confiance  en  votre  m^- 
thode,  nous  y  avons  r^pomdu  ausri 
bien  que  la  petite  provision  de  mote 
et  de  principes  que  nous  aviou 
alors  pouvait  nous  le  permettre. 

Nous  n'avons  pas  tard^  ii  nous  aper- 
cevour  que  ces  questions  ^taient 
calculi  pour  nous  inculqner  les 
principes  et  nous  exercer  k  la  con- 
versation, par  les  r^ponses  contra* 
dietoires  que  nous  ^tions  foro^ 
d*y  faire. 

Maintenant  nous  savons  presque  sou- 
tenir  une  conversation  en  fi»n9a]s. 

Cette  phrase  ne  nous  paralt  pas 
logiquement  correcte. 

Nous  serious  des  ingrats  si  nous  lais- 
sions  ^chapper  une  si  belle  occa- 
sion, sans  vous  t^moigner  la  reoon- 
naissanoe  la  plus  vtvsb 

En  tout  cas. 

I/homme  n6  dans  le  pays. 

La  difficult^  insnnnontaUe. 
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EXERCISE. 
243. 

Will  yoa  drink  a  eup  of  coffee  ? — ^I  thank  you,  I  do  not  like  cof- 
fee.— ^Then  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ^ — I  have  just  drunk  some. 
—Let  us  take  a  walk. — ^Willingly,  (je  le  veux  hien;)  but  where  shall 
we  go  to  ? — Come  with  me  into  my  aunt's  garden ;  we  shall  there  find 
very  agreeable  society. — I  believe  it,  {je  le  crois  bien  ;)  but  the  ques- 
tion is  (c^est  d  savoir)  whether  this  agreeable  society  will  admit  me, 
(voudra  de  mot.) — ^You  are  welcome  everywhere. — ^What  ails  you, 
(qu'aveZ'VimSj)  my  friend  1  How  do  you  like'  that  wine  t — I  like  it 
very  well,  {excellent;)  but  I  have  drunk  enough  of  it,  {sufisanunenlJ) 
— Drink  once  more,  {encore  un  coup.) — No,  too  much  is  unwhole- 
some, (malsain;)  I  know  my  constitution,  {le  temperament.) — Do  not 
fall.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  % — ^I  do  not  know ;  but  my  head 
is  giddy,  {la  tete  me  toume ;)  I  think  I  am  fainting,  {ttmUfer  en  dS" 
^Aillance,) — I  think  so  also,  for  you  look  almost  like  a  dead  person, 
(unmort.) — What  countryman  are  you? — lam  an  Englishman. — 
You  speak  French  so  well  that  I  took  yon  for  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
(Fran^ais  de  nation.) — You  are  jesting. — Pardon  me  ;  I  do  not  jest 
at  all.  How  long  have  you  been  in  France  ? — ^A  few  days. — In 
earnest,  {serieusemeni  t) — ^You  doubt  it,  perhaps,  because  I  speak 
French  ;  I  knew  it  before  I  came  to  France. — How  did  you  learn  it 
60  well  1 — ^I  did  like  the  prudent  starling. 

Tell  me,  why  are  you  always  on  bad  terms  {etre  toujours  en  dis^ 
corde)  with  your  wife?  and  why  do  you  engage  in  unprofitable  trades, 
{s^oceuper  de  mitiers  inutiles?)  It  costs  so  much  trouble  {avoir 
bien  de  la  peine)  to  get  {obtenir  *)  a  situation,  {un  emploi ;)  and  you 
have  a  good  one  and  neglect  it.  Do  you  not  think  of  {songer  a)  the 
future  1 — Now  allow  me  to  speak  also,  (a  mon  tour.) — ^All  you  have 
just  said  seems  reasonable  ;  but  it  is  not  my  fault,  if  I  have  lost  my  re- 
putation, {la  riputation;)  it  is  that  of  my  wife :  she  has  sold  my  finest 
clothes,  my  rings,  (une  bague^)  and  my  gold  watch.  I  am  full  of 
{itre  charge  de)  debts,  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do. — I  will  not  ex- 
cuse {justifier)  your  wife ;  but  I  know  that  you  have  also  contributed 
{cantrilmer)  to  your  ruin,  {la  perte.)  Women  are  generally  good 
when  they  are  left  so,  (repeat  the  adjective) 

[S€€  page  388.] 
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TABLE 

FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  ALL  THE  TENSES  IN  THE 
FRENCH  VERBS. 


Preliminary  Ob»4 — ^This  table  holds  good  for  the  formation  of  the  tenses 
of  regular  verbs ;  but  in  order  to  hold  good  also  throughout  all  the  irregular 
verbs,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  three  persons  singular  of  the  present 
teuse  of  the  indicative,  (Lesson  XXIV.,)  and  the  present  and  past  parti- 
ciples of  the  verb,  (Lessons  XXXL  and  LVII.)  The  knowledge  of  the 
three  persons  smgular  of  the  indicative,  may  be  facilitated  by  the  following 
rules: 

1.  If  the  first  person  singular  ends  in  e  mute,  the  third  has  the  same  end- 
ing, and  the  second  ends  in  ««  mute. 

3.  If  the  first  person  singular  ends  m  s  or  ^,  the  second  is  the  same,  and 
the  third  changes  «  or  x  into  t;  but  if  the  final  «  of  the  first  and  second 
persons  is  preceded  by  c,  d,  or  t,  the  tlurd  person  singular  is  formed  by 
dropping  the  letter  a.  Ex,  Je  vainc«,  tu  vainc«,  U  vainc ;  Je  prends,  tu 
prends,  il  prend ;  Je  mets,  tu  met«,  il  met 

3.  In  all  French  verbs,  the  imperfect  indicative,  the  present  and  imper- 
fect subjunctive,  and  the  conditional,  have  their  first  and  second  persons 
plural  terminated  In  ions  and  iez  ;  (Nous  parIion«,  vous  parlieiP  ;  que  nous 
parlassion^,  que  vous  parlassiex;  nous  parlerioiM,  vous  parlerte;?;)  while  all 
other  simple  tenses  (except  the  perfect  definite,  which  has  a  particular 
form,  Lesson  LXVIII.)  have  these  persons  terminated  jn  ons  and  ez,  except 
the  following:  Dire — ^vous  dites  ;*  Stre — ^nous  sommes,  vous  ites;  faire — 
vous  faite» 

As  to  the  formation  of  the  present  participle,  we  have,  in  Lesson  LVII., 
when  the  pupils  have  become  familiar  with  the  terminations  of  the  present 
tenses  of  almost  all  the  irregrular  verbs,  traced  it  to  the  first  person  plural, 
and  mentioned  the  five  exceptions.  There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  past 
participle  to  be  known,  which  we  have  mentioned  whenever  it  presented 
any  irregularity. 

^  The  compounds  interdire  and  prSdire  follow  the  rule,  as:  Vous  mter- 
disez,  vous  pr^disez. 
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The  fint,  second,  and  third  persons  plural  are  formed  from 
the  present  participle,  by  changing  ant  into  ontt  ez,  ent 

Examples, 

Parlant,  Nous  parlous.  Vous  parlez.  lis  parlent 

Finissant,  Nous  finissons.  Vous  finissez.  lis  fiuissent 

Reeevantt  Nous  recevons.  Yous  recevez.  lis  re^orvent 

Vendant,  Nous  Tendons.  Vous  vendez.  Ik  yendent 


If 


Is  formed  from  the  present  participle  by  changing  ant  mto 


1           3 

tfw,        ait. 

3             1 
ait,        wn», 

2              3 
iez,        aUnt 

Je  pariais. 
Nous  parlions. 
Je  finissais. 

Tn  pariais. 
Vous  parliez. 

Tu  finissais. 

Ilpariait 
lis  pariatent 

Ilfinissait 

Nous  finissious.        Vous  finiasiez.         &c.  &«. 


Is  formed  from  the  past  participle  by  changing,  for  the  first 
conjugation, 

12       3         1  2  3 

e  into  at,     at,      a,    &me»,     Atee,      irent. 

For  the  second  and  fourth  conjugations, 

t  and  u  into       is,      is,      it,    tmes,      Ues,     irent 
And  for  the  third  conjugation, 

u  into  us,    us,     ut,    ikmes,    iUes,    urenL 


Examples. 


Parle, 
Fini, 
Vendu, 
Regu, 


Je  parlai. 
Nous  parlimea 
Je  finis. 
Nous  finimes. 
Je  vendis. 
Nous  vendimes. 
Je  re9us. 
Nous  re9times. 


Tu  parlas. 
Vous  parl&tes. 
Tu  finis. 
Vous  finites. 
Tn  veudis. 
Vous  vendites. 
Tu  re9us. 
Vous  re9<ltes. 


n  parla. 
Ilsparl^rent 
II  finit. 
lis  finirent 
II  yendit 
lis  yendirent. 
11  re9ut 
lis  re9urent. 
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BbcoKpnoMi. 

£tant. 

Nous  somines. 

Vousdtea 

lis  sent 

Atant. 

NouB  ayons. 

Vous  ETez. 

lis  out 

Sachant. 

Nous  BaTons. 

Vous  Bavez. 

UssRYent 

Faibant. 

VouB  faitee. 

lis  font 

DiBANT. 

Vous  dites. 

lis  Yont 

Vknant. 

lis  Yiennent 

Tenant. 

lis  tiennent 

ACQUI&ANT. 

lis  acquidrent 

MOUEANT. 

lis  meorent 

Rbobvant. 

lis  re9oiYent 

Dbvant. 

lis  doiYent 

MOUYANT. 

Ss  meuYont 

Pouvant. 

lis  peuYent 

Voulant. 

Ss  Yeulent 

Buyant. 

IlsboiYent 

PUNANT. 

lis  prennent 

Atant. 

J'aTai& 

TuRYais. 

11  aYRit 

Nous  avioDS. 

Vous  aYiez. 

Us  sYRient 

Saohant. 

Je  savais. 

Tu  saYais. 

11  BRYait 

Nods  bryioiis. 

Vous  sRYiez. 

lis  SRYRient 

Couvert, 

Je  couvris, 

»> 

it, 

imes,      ites,        irent 

Offeet, 

J-offris, 

« 

*< 

« 

«<              <( 

Ouveet, 

« 

<( 

« 

«              it 

SoUFFBKTi 

Je  Booffiris, 

« 

« 

« 

it              « 

Tenu, 

Jetins, 

ins,      int. 

Inines,    Intes,      inreat    | 

Venu, 

Je  viiiB, 

« 

« 

« 

((              « 

MOET, 

Je  mourns, 

us 

,       ut. 

tunes,      tites,       urent 

Vetu, 

JeT^Us, 

iB, 

it, 

imes,      lies,        irent. 

Vu, 

Jevis, 

is, 

it, 

Imes,      ites,        irent 

Peevu, 

Je  pr^yis, 

is, 

it. 

« 

<«              « 

Ceint, 

Je  ceiguis, 

ii, 

H, 

Imes,      Ites,        irent      | 

Asteeint, 

J'astroignis, 

(( 

« 

« 

«              « 

Craint, 

Je  craigniB, 

« 

« 

c< 

<(              « 

Empreint, 

J'empreignis, 

« 

« 

<( 

«              « 

EnfreinTi 

J'eufreignis, 

« 

« 

(( 

«              (( 

fipREINT, 

J'^preignis, 

« 

<( 

« 

((              « 

Feint, 

Je  feignis, 

« 

« 

<c 

M                          « 

Joint, 
Oint, 

5?«"' 

« 

« 

« 
<« 

C(                           « 
(C                           C< 

Peint, 

Je  peignis, 

(( 

« 

it 

«                           *< 
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(C^nHmued^ 


h 


1b  formed  from  the  present  indicative  of  the  anxib'ary, 
and  the  past  participle.     Ex, 

J*ai  parl^,  fini,  re9u,  yendu. 


I 


> 
i 


g.s 


Ib  formed  from  the  preterit  definite  of  the  auxiliary  and 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb.     Ex. 

J'eos  parl^.  Tu  ens  fim.  II  eut  re^u. 

Nous  eCunes  vendn.  Vous  etites  travaill^  lis  eurent  bft.tL 


< 


Is  formed  from  the  imperfect  of  the  auiiljiLiy  and  the 
pa§t  participle.     Ex^ 

J'ayajA  aim^t  fim,  ref  u,  vendu. 


1^ 


I 


Is  formed  from  the  infinitive  by  changing  the  letter  r  of 
the  first  three  conjugations,  and  the  ending  re  of  the 
fourth,  into  rau    Ex 

Aimer.    J'aimerai.  Tu  aimeras.        H  aimera. 

Nous  aimerons.    Vous  aimerez.    lis  aimeront 
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EXOKPTIONI. 

Plaint, 

Je  plaigais, 

^h 

it, 

lme«. 

Itas, 

innt 

Rkbtrkint, 

Je  restrei^nifl. 

M 

« 

*< 

M 

M 

Tbint, 

Je  tei^nis, 

« 

«< 

M 

M 

M 

CuiT, 

Je  cuisM, 

ii. 

H, 

Imei, 

ite., 

innt 

Conduit, 

M 

*< 

M 

tt 

« 

C0N8TRUIT, 

Je  coiutruisis. 

<« 

M 

C< 

N 

•( 

Dktruit, 

Je  d^truisis. 

tt 

M 

M 

« 

«< 

Enduit, 

J'enduisB, 

M 

M 

M 

« 

M 

Induit, 

JMnduisis, 

M 

M 

M 

« 

M 

Instruit, 

J'instruiew, 

U 

«< 

<l 

«( 

M 

Introduit, 

J'iutroduisis, 

«< 

« 

M 

<• 

M 

Reduit, 

Je  i^duisis, 

M 

« 

M 

« 

M 

Seduit, 

M 

•< 

«< 

l< 

«< 

Traduit, 

Je  traduisis, 

(( 

<« 

tt 

« 

«< 

Lui, 

Je  loisis, 

tt 

M 

tt 

<« 

« 

Nui, 

Je  nakis, 

M 

M 

tt 

M 

•« 

C0U8V, 

Je  coQtia, 

M 

•« 

tt 

« 

« 

tiCKlT, 

J'^crivw, 

«( 

•« 

tt 

M 

« 

fiTi, 

JefuB, 

fl», 

fut, 

Omea, 

Otaa, 

nrant 

Fait, 

Jefis, 

fiB, 

fit, 

flmee, 

fltea. 

firent 

N£, 

Je  naquis, 

■» 

ft. 

Imea, 

hea. 

ireoL 

Vainou, 

Je  Tftinqiiis, 

b, 

it, 

Imet, 

Itaa, 

irent 

Ayont, 

J'aurai. 

Tu 

auraa 

II  aura,  Slc 

£tm, 

Je  serai. 

Tu 

seras. 

nsera, 

&c 

JMrai. 

Tu 

iras,  &c. 

Eryotse, 

J'enverral,  &c. 

Tbnir, 

Je  tiendrai,  Slc 

Vknir, 

Je  viendrai,  &c. 

S'amboir, 

Je  m'asseierai  or 

jem'. 

uai^ra 

,  Ate. 
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(Cofittft^ecf.) 

Pinir.      Je  finirai  Ta  finiras.  II  finin. 

Nous  finiroiuk     Vom  finirez.  lis  finiront 

Frhooir,  Je  pr6yoirai.        Tu  pr^voiras.  H  pr6volnu 

Nous  pr^voixons.  Vous  pi^Toiiez.  Us  prtvoiraiit 

lUndre,  Je  lendnJ.  Tu  rendras.  II  rendra. 

Nous  reudroos.    Vous  rendres.  lis  roudnmt. 


Is  formed  from  the  future  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past 
participle  of  another  verb.    Ex. 

J'aurai  aim^.    Tu  auras  fizii,  &c.  &e. 


It 

< 


Is  formed  from  the  simple  future  by  changing  raif  nu, 
ra,  ron»,  rex,  ront,  into  mU,  rats,  rait,  rtotu,  riex, 
raient    Ex. 

raimerai,    J'aimerais,  &c  dte. 


Ib  formed  from  the  conditional  present  of  the  auxiliary, 
and  the  past  participle.     Ex. 

J'aurais  parl^.    Tu  aurais  fini,  &c  &c 


Ib  formed  from  the  first  person  of  the  indicative,  by 
throwing  out  the  pronoun  je.    Ex. 

Tttime;  imperat  aime. 


Is  formed  from  the  present  participle  by  changing  < 
into  e  mute.    Ex. 


1 


Parlant. 
Finistant. 
Saehant. 
RendanL 


Que  je  parle. 
Que  je  finisBo. 
Que  je  saohe. 
Que  je  rende. 


BIGHT7.SECOND   LESSON. 


385 


EzoBpnoNi. 

DETonu 

Je  deYiai,  &c 

FATJiOIR. 

11  faudra. 

POUVOIR. 

Je  pourrai,  &c. 

Recevoie. 

Je  recevrai,  dec. 

Savoir. 

Je  saurai,  &c. 

Valoia. 

Je  vaudiai,  &c. 

Voir. 

Je  Teirai,  tu  yemui, 

&e. 

VOULOIR. 

Je  youdrai,  &c. 

Faire. 

Je  ferai,  &c. 

Appuyer. 

J'appuierai,  Slc 

Employer. 

J'emploierai,  &c 

EflSUYER. 

J'esBuierai,  dec. 

Acqukrir. 

J*acquerrai,  &c. 

COURIR. 

Je  courrai,  &c. 

CUEILLIR. 

Je  eueillerai,  &g. 

MOURIR. 

Je  moarrai,  &G. 

' 

£cHOIR. 

J'^eherrai,  &e. 

PLBOvonu 

11  pleaynu 

I 

1 

r 

J'AI. 

Imperat,  aie. 

Jesun. 

«           BOiB. 

JevAU. 

«        va. 

Je  BAIS. 

"        sache. 

Je  YEUX. 

«        yeuille. 

Allant. 

Que  j'aille. 

MouyANT. 

Que  je  meuye. 
Quej'ale. 
Que  je  yeuille. 
Que  je  soIb. 

Tenant. 

Que  je  tienne. 
Que  je  yienne. 

Ayant. 

Venant. 

VoUIJkNT. 

AcduiRANT. 

Que  j'acqui^re. 

Stant. 

MOURANT. 

Que  je  menie. 

Bdyant. 

Que  je  boiye. 
Que  |d  fasBo. 

Rboeyant. 

Que  je  re9oiye. 

Faibant. 

POUYANT. 

Que  jo  puiase. 

Punamt. 

Que  je  prenne. 

Valaht. 

Que  je  yaille. 

33 


bobtt-sbcoud  lbbsox. 


Is  fonned  firom  the  preterit  definite  by  changing,  far 
the  firrt  oonjagation,  at  into  asse,  and  adding  m  for 
the  three  other  conjugations.    Ex, 

Je  parlaL  Que  je  pariaase. 

Je  finis.  Que  je  fiuisBe. 

Je  regu9.  Que  je  regune. 

Je  vendtB.  Que  je  vendisee. 


i 


Is  formed  from  the  present  subjunctive  of  the  anziliary, 
and  the  past  participle  of  another  verb.     Ex. 

Que  j*aie  aim^.    Que  tu  aies  fini,  &e. 


""1 


n 


Ja  fmned  from  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  anzil- 
iary, and  the  past  participle  of  another  verb.    Ex. 

Que  j'euBse  chants.    Que  tn  enases  rempli,  &c. 


First  Conjugation.  Parler. 

Second        *'  Finir. 

Third  «  Recsinm-. 

Fourth         "  Vendre. 


Is  formed  from  the  present  infinitive  of  the  anzUnury, 
and  the  past  participle  of  another  verb.    Ex. 

Avoir  parl^.     £«tre  venu. 


I 


May  be  formed  from  the  first  person  plural  of  the 
present  indicative,  by  changing  ons  into  ant    Ex. 
Nous  parlons.         Pariant. 
'NooBjiniosons.        Finissant 
Nous  recevons.       Reoevant 
Nous  rendons.        Rendant 


II 


First  Conjugation. 
Second        ** 
Third  - 

Fourth        ** 


ParI6. 
Fmi. 
Re^u. 
Vendu. 


siaeiNf.#ici»fo  iMHMHc.  887 : 


EzoBffnoM. 

Nona  AvoNfl. 

Nous  BOMMBS. 
]6  CHOIR. 
Nous  8ATONB. 
Sl^OIR. 

Ayant 

Etant 

£ch^ant 

Sachant 

S^ant 

MB  uoaTT-TsniD  lsmow. 

EXERCISE— (cwnimwii/rom  page  378.) 
244. 

DiALOOUS.  ' 

Tft«  Master, — ^If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  I  did  in 
the  begrinning  of  our  iessons,  viz.  (jtelles  que :)  Have  you  the  hat 
which  my  brother  hast  am  I  hungry?  has  he  the  tree  of  my  brother's 
garden  1  &c.    What  would  you  answer  ? 

The  Pupils, — ^We  are  obliged  {Ore  ford)  to  confess  that  we  found 
these  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous ;  but  full  of  confidence  in 
your  method,  we  answered  as  well  as  the  small  quantity  of  words 
and  rules  we  then  possessed  allowed  us.  We  were,  in  fact,  not  long 
in  finding  out  that  these  questions  were  calculated  to  ground  us  in 
the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  conversation,  by  the  contradictory 
answers  we  were  obliged  to  make.  But  now  that  we  can  almost 
keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  beautiful  language  which  you  teach  us, 
we  should  answer :  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  have  the  same 
hat  which  your  brother  has,  for  two  persons  cannot  have  one  and  the 
same  thing.  To  the  second  question  we  should  answer,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  know  whether  you  are  hungry  or  not.  As  to  the 
last,  we  should  say :  that  there  is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden ; 
and  in  asking  us  whether  he  has  the. tree  of  the  garden,  the  phrase 
does  not  seem  to  us  logically  correct.  At  all  events  we  should  be 
ungrateful  (ingrat)  if  we  allowed  such  an  opportunity  to  escape,  with- 
out expressing  {temoigner)  our  liveliest  gratitude  to  you  forjthe  trou- 
ble you  have  taken.  In  arranging  those  wise  combinations,  (la  cambi- 
naison,)  you  have  succeeded  in  grounding  us  almost  imperceptibly 
{imperceptiblement)  in  the  rules,  and  exercising  us  in  the  conversa- 
tion, of  a  language  which,  taught  in  any  other  way,  presents  to  foreign- 
ers, and  even  to  natives,  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXIY.) 


EIGHTY-THIRD  LESSON.— Qtta^r«-t?tn^f-<roMi^me  Lefon. 


It  lacks  a  quarter. 
It  lacks  a  half. 
How  much  does  it  want  7 
It  does  not  want  much. 
It  wants  but  a  trifle. 
It  lacks  but  an  inch  of  my  bemg  as 
tall  as  you. 


t  II  t^en  faut  d'mi  quart 
t  n  s'en  faut  de  la  moiti^. 
Combien  s'en  faut-il  7 
II  ne  s*en  faut  pas  beaucoup. 
II  s'en  faut  de  pen  de  chose, 
ns'en  faut  d'un  pence  que  je  saii 
aussi  grand  que  voos. 


SI«llTT-TflrBD    liff^MOS, 


9B9 


It  laeked  m  graal  deal  of  my  beings  as 
rich  as  you. 

The  half. 
The  thW  part. 
The  fourth  part. 
You  think  yoa  have  returned  me  all ; 
a  great  deal  is  wanting. 


II  e'en  fallait  de  beaucoup  que  jo 
fuBse  auflsi  riche  que  vous. 

La  moiti^. 

Le  tiers. 

Le  quart. 

Vous  croyez  m'avoir  tout  rendu ;  il 
e'en  faut  de  beaucoup. 
(The  French  Academy,  edit.  1762. 
Boiste  and  Laveaux,  Diction^ 
naire  dea  Dijicultes.) 

by  de  when  a  quantity  is  spoken  of, 
things  is  spoken  of  it  b  not  followed 

Le  cadet  n'est  pas  si  sage  que  l'ain<$, 
il  s'en  fant  beaucoup. 
(The  French  Academy,  edit.  1762 
and  1798.) 

II  s'en  faut  beaucoup  que  nos  com- 
morients nous  donnent  Tid^e  de 
cette  verta  dont  nous  parlent  nos 
missionaires :  on  peut  les  consulter 
sur  les  brigandages  des  manda- 
rins.— Montesquieu,  de  VEsprit 
des  Lois,  ch.  xxi. 

t  II  ne  s*en  faut  presque  rien  qu'il 
ne  soit  aussi  grand  que  sou  fr^re. 
Le  Diet.  Crit.  de  Feraud, 

Obs,  B.  When  H  s^en  faut  is  accompanied  by  a  negation,  or  by  a  ne- 
gative word,  such  as  peu,  little  ;  guere,  but  little ;  presque,  nearly ;  rien, 
nothing,  &c.  &c.,  or  when  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  the  subordinate 
proposition  takes  the  negative  ne. 


Obs.  A.  tl  s'en  faut  is  followed 
but  when  a  difierence  between  two 
by  de. 

The  younger  is  not  so  good  as  the 
elder  by  far. 


Our  merchants  are  far  from  giving 
us  an  idea  of  the  virtue  mentioned 
by  our  missionaries :  they  may  be 
consulted  on  the  depredations  of 
the  mandarins. 


He  is  nearly  as  tall  as  his  brother. 


A  discourse  impeded  or  embarrassed 
by  nothing  goes  on  and  flows  from 
itself,  and  sometimes  proceeds 
more  rapidly  than  even  the  thought 
of  the  orator. 


Un  discours  que  rien  ne  lie  ^.t  n'em- 
barrasse,  marche  et  coule  de  sol- 
mdme,  et  U  s'en  faut  peu  qu'il 
n'aille  quelqud  fois  plus  vite  que 
la  pens^e  m4me  de  I'orateur.^ 
BoUeau,  Traits  du  Sublime,  ch. 


In  a  foolish  manner,  at  random. 
He  talks  at  random  like  a  craz^ 


t  ^A  tort  et  a  traosrs. 
II  parte  it  tort  et  it  travels  comma 
nn  fou. 


33* 
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■lOBTT-TAIKD  LBtSON. 


To  resort  to  violenea. 

A  fact 
It  ii  a  fact 

EUe,  or  eUe. 
To  make  fun  ot 
To  contradict,  to  give  one  the  lie. 
Should  he  say  so,  I  would  give  him 

the  lie. 
His  actions  belie  his  words. 

To  scratch. 


To  escape, 
I  fell  from  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the 
bottom,  but  I  did  not  hurt  myself 


I  escaped  with  a  scratch. 

The  thief  has  been  taken,  but  he 
will  escape  with  a  few  months' 
imprisonment 


By  dint  of. 
By  dmt  of  labor. 
By  too  much  weeping. 
You  will  cry  your  eyes  out 

I  obtained  of  him  that  fovor  by  dint 
of  entreaty. 


That  excepUd. 
That  fault   excepted,  he  is  a  good 


En  Tenir  anx  voka  de  IhiL 

Un  fait 

Cost  nn  fait 

Ou  bien. 

Se  rooquer  de. 

D^mentir  quelqu'un. 

S'il  disait  cela,  je  le  dtfmentiraia 

S«s  actioDs  d^mentent  ses  parolesi 
Egratigner  1. 


t  En  itre  quitte  pour. 

J'ai  tomb^  du  haut  de  Tarbre  en  hem, 
mais  je  ne  me  suis  pas  fait  bean- 
coup  de  maL 

J'en  ai  6i6  quitte  pour  une  6gTa- 
tignure. 

Le  voleur  a  6i6  pris,  mais  il  en  sera 
quitte  pour  qnelques  moia  de  pri- 
son. 


t  ^  A  force  de, 

t  A  force  de  travail 

t  A  force  de  pleurer. 

t  A  force  de  pleurer,  vona  perdm 

les  yeuz. 
t  J*obtins  de  lui  cette  favour  ^  force 

de  pribres. 


t  ^A  cela  pres, 
tA  ce   d^faut  prte  c'est 
homme. 


To  vie  with  each  other. 
Those  men  are  trjring  to  rival  each 


t  ^A  Venviet  (Tun  de  VmUre.) 
t  Ces  hommes  travaillent  ^  renvie^ 
(I'un  de  Pautre.) 


Clean. 

Propre. 

Clean  linen 

I  Dn  linge  propre  on  b 

The  more — as. 

1  lyautant  plue—que. 

The  leee    ae. 

KtQHTT-TJUftJD  l^BOK. 


3S»l 


\  in  the  nwre  djiooBteotad  with  his 
conduct,  «•  he  it  under  many  ob- 
lifutions  to  me. 

I  am  the  Ubb  pleased  with  hie  eon- 
duct.  Of  I  had  more  right  to  hie 
friendship. 


Jo  sois  d^0iitUmt  pUt9  m^oontent  do 

sa  conduite,  jv'il  m'a   beaocoap 

d*obligation8. 
Je  suis  d^mutafU  nunn»  satisfait  de  sa 

conduits,  que  j'avais  plus  de  droits 

it  son  amiti^ 


IwiahthoL 
I  wish  that  house  belonged  to  me. 


t  Js  voudraiM  911c. 

t  Je  Toudrais  que  cette  maison  At  ^ 


To  muse,  to  think. 
I  thought  a  long  time  on  that  affiiir. 


River  1,  (d  before  noun.) 

J'ai  1^6  long-teoqis  it  cette  affiura. 


To  be  nuked. 
To  have  the  head  uncovered. 
To  have  the  feet  uncovered. 

ou  a 

to  be,  it  remains  invariable.    Ex. 

To  be  barefooted. 
To  be  bareheaded. 
To  ride  barebacked. 


Eirei 

t  Avoir  la  t6te  nue. 

t  Avoir  les  pieds  nus. 

When  the  adjective  nu,  naked,  is  construed  with  the  veib  Hn^ 


fitre  Rtt-pieds. 
fitre  im-tdtc. 
t  AUerkpoiL 


To  kuve  Hke  to,  or  to  think  to  have.  \  t  Manquer  ou  peneer. 
Obs,  D.    Manquer  takes  de  before  the  infinitive,  but  peneer  does  not 


Ex. 

I  had  like  to  have  lost  my  money. 

I  thought  I  had  lost  my  life. 

We  had  like  to  have  cut  our  fingers. 


<  I  J'ai  manqu^  de  perdre  mon  argent 
'  I  J'ai  pens^  perdre  mon  argent 

Je  pensai  perdre  la  vie. 

Nous  avons  mauqu^  de  nous  couper 
les  doigts. 

n  a  manqu^  de  tomber. 


He  was  very  near  falling. 

,.,,       ,,      ,CIla  manqu€  d'dtre  tu^, 
He  was  withm  a  hair's  breadth  of  3  j,  ^  ^^  ^^^  t„^. 


being  killed. 
Be  had  tike  to  have  died. 

At,  on,  or  upon  your  heeb. 
The  enemy  is  at  our  heels. 


Pen  s'en  est  fallu  qu'il  n'ait  4\4  iu/L 
II  a  pensd  mourir. 


i  est  IL  nss  troosMB. 


To  strike,  (in  speaking  of  ISghtnhig')  <  t  Tomber. 

The  lightning  has  struck.  La  foudre  est  tomfa^ 

The  lightning  strudc  the  dupu  |  La  foudre  tomba  sur  le 


Wouo  my  braflMV  wm  on  tiM 

ecDy ;  the  Ughtningalniek  the  ibip, 
which  it  mi  on  fire,  and  the  whole 
emw  jumped  into  the  sea  to  mto 
themaelTeB  by  swimmingr. 

He  was  etrack  with  fright  when  he 
saw  that  the  fire  waa  gaining  on 
•Uvdei; 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

He  heatated  no  longer. 

I  hare  not  heaid  of  him  yet 

An  angeL 
A  maaterpieee. 
Bftasteipieoea. 


Tint  one  giandetampMe;  lafondra 
tomha  snr  le  vwiiwean  qn'elle  mit 
en  feu,  et  tout  I'^qnipage  ae  jeta 
dans  la  mer,  poor  ae  sanTer  ^  la 
nage. 
n  fut  saisi  de  frayeor,  Toyant  ijae  le 
feu  gagnait  de  tons  lea  c6t^ 

t  n  ne'sayait  quel  parti  prendre. 

n  no  halanga  pine. 

t  Je  n'ai  paa  eneore  en  de  aea  noa* 

▼ellea. 
Un  ange. 
Un  chef  d'cBUYre. 
Dee  chefa  d'tienvre. 


OhB,  E,    Of  a  wcnrd  compounded  hy  means  of  a  preposition» 
mdeiBtood,  the  first  word  only  takes  the  mark  of  the  phiiaL 
Four  o'clock  flowers.     |  Pea  helles  de  nnit 


His  or  her  phynognomy. 
His  or  her  shape. 
The  expression. 
The  look. 
Contentment 
Respect 
Admtration. 
Grace,  charm. 
DeUghtfully. 
Fascinating. 
Thin,  (slender.) 
Uncommonly  well. 
His  or  her  look  inspires  respect  and 
admiration. 


Sa  physionomiaw 
Sataille. 
I/ezprMBMn. 
L*aspeet 
Le  contenteoMnt 
Le  respect 
L'admiration. 
LesgrlLoes. 
A  ravir. 
Engageant 
Svelte. 

Supdrieurement  hien. 
Son  aspect  mipin  du  respect  el  da 
I'adnuration. 


EXERCISE. 
245. 

Will  you  be  my  guest,  (manger  avec  quelqu'un  f) — ^I  thank  you ;  a 
friend  (^  mine  has  invited  me  to  dinner :  he  has  ordered  (Jaire  pre- 
parer) my  favorite  dish,  (un  metsfavori,) — ^What  is  it  t — ^It  is  a  dish 
of  milk,  (du  laitage.) — ^As  for  me,  I  do  not  like  milk-meat :  there  is 
nothing  like  (il  7Cy  a  rien  tel  qu')  a  good  piece  of  roast  beef  or  veal. 
— What  has  become  of  your  younger  brother  1 — He  has  suffered 


WKmrYi^Ttmnra  lbm^ ir.  3lf3 

shipwreck  (faire  naufiruge)  in  going  to  Anerioa^-rToa  matt  give 
me  an  account  of  that,  (raconter  quelque  chose,) — Very  williogly, 
ivolontiers.) — Being  on  the  open  sea,  a  great  Atoim  arose.  The 
lightning  struck  the  ship  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  erew  jumped  into 
the  sea  to  sa^e  themselves  by  swimming.  My  brother  knew  not 
what  to  do,  having  never  learned  to  swim.  He  reflected  in  vain  ;  he 
found  no  means  to  save  his  life.  He  was  struck  with  fright  when  he 
saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  all  sides.  He  hesitated  no  longer, 
and  jumped  into  the  sea. — ^Well,  (eh  bien,)  what  has  bebome  of  him  1 
— ^I  do  not  know,  having  not  beard  of  him  yet.— But  who  told  you  all 
that  1 — ^My  nephew,  who  was  there,  and  who  saved  himself. — ^As  you 
are  talking  of  your  nephew,  (<J  propos  de — ^)  where  is  he  at  present  ? 
— He  is  in  Italy. — ^Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  him  ? — ^I  have  re- 
ceived «  letter  from  him  to-day. — What  does  he  write  to  you  % — He 
writes  to  me  that  he  is  going  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  brings 
him  {qui  lui  apporte)  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  . — Is  she  hand- 
some ? — Handsome  as  an  angel ;  she  is  a  master-piece  of  nature. 
Her  physiognomy  is  mild  and  full  of  expression  ;  her  eyes  are  the 
finest  in  the  {du)  world,  and  her  mouth  is  charming,  {et  sa  douche  est 
mignofme.)  She  is  neither  too  tall  nor  too  short ;  her  shape  is  slen- 
der ;  aU  her  aetions  are  full  of  grace,  and  her  manners  are  engaging. 
Her  look  inspires  respect  and  admiration.  She  has  also  a  great  deal 
of  wit ;  she  speaks  several  languages,  dances  uncommjonly  well,  and 
sings  delightfully.  My  ne^ew  finds  in  her  (lui  trouve)  but  one  de- 
fect, (m»  defaut.) — ^And  what  is  that  defect  1— She  is  affected,  (javoir 
des  pretentions.) — ^There  is  nothing  perfect  in  the  world. — How 
happy  you  are  !  you  are  rich,  you  have  a  good  wife,  pretty  children, 
a  fine  house,  aad  all  you  wish.— Not  all,  my  friend.^What  do  yon 
desire  more  i-^-^ontentment ;  for  you  know  that  he  only  is  happy 
who  is  contented. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  LIlSSOHi.'-Quatre'Vingt'quatrihne  Le^on. 

Demiler  I. 


To  uitriddle,  to  diaeattmgle. 
To  find  out. 
To  disentangle  the  hair. 
To  unriddle  difficulties. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  the 
sense  of  that  phrase. 

A  quarrel. 
To  have  differences  (a  quanel)  with 
ebody. 


D^mdler  les  eheveuz. 

D^mMer  des  diffioull^ 

Je  n'ai  pas  pa  d^mMer  le  sens  de 

cette  phrase. 
Un  dSmm. 
Avoir  des  ^vn^lit  avee  qndqii'ioi. 
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TV  tmke  good  e&rtt  to  okum^  to  he-    So  gmrder  do. 


I  will  take  good  eare  not  to  do  it 
Mind  you  do  not  lend  that 

money. 
He  takes  good  eare  not  to  answer 

the  question  which  I  aaked  him. 
To  aak  a  qaeetion. 
If  you  take  it  into  your  head  to  do 

that  I  will  pnnish  you. 


Je  me  gaiderai  bien  de  le  fiura. 
Gardez-Yous  bien  de  prftter 

argent  k  cet  homroe. 
II  ee  garde  bien  de  r^pondre  k  la 

queation  que  je  lui  ai  faite. 
t  Faire  une  qaestion. 
Si  Yoos  Tous  avisez  de  le  faire,  je 

yous  punirai. 


To  boeome,  to  fit  woll 


Sooir*  3;    pre&  part  oeymnt, 
oeawL 

Oho,  This  Terb  ie  need  only  in  the  tlurd  person,  nngnlar  and  plnraL 


Does  that  become  me  ? 
That  does  not  become  you. 
It  does  not  become  you  to  do  that 
That  fits  you  wonderfully  well 
Her  head-dress  did  not  become  her. 
It  does  not  become  you  to  reproach 
me  with  it ! 


Cela  me  sied-il  ? 
Cela  ne  vous  sied  pas. 
II  ne  TOUB  sied  pas  de  faire  cela. 
Cela  Yons  sied  it  menreiile. 
Sa  coiffure  lui  seyait  maL 
II  YOUB  sied  bien  de  me  le  repracher! 
(an  ironical  expreooion,) 


To  foUoto  from  it. 
It  follows  from  it  that  you  should  not 

do  that. 
How  is  it  that  you  have  come  so 

late? 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is. 
How  is  it  that  he  had  not  his  gnn  T 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened. 


STenauivre  *  4. 

n  s'ensnit  que  yous  ne  doYriez  pat 

faire  cela. 
t  Comment  se  fait-il  que  vons  soyn 

yenu  si  tard? 
t  Je  ne  sais  pas  comment  cela  so  fait 
t  Comment  se  faisait-ii  qQ'U  a'eftt 

pas  son  fusil? 
iio  ne  sais  pas 


TofaoU 
To  be  fostmg. 
To  giye  notice  to. 
To  let  anybody  know.  ^ 

To  warn  some  one  of  something.       j 
Give  notice  to  that  man  of  his  bro-  I  AyertisBez  cet 
therms  return.  son  frtee. 


Jedbnerl. 
fitre  ii  jenn. 

AYortir  quelqu'nn  de  qnelqiie  ehosa. 


da  ntovde 


To  clear,  to  eladdate,  to  clear  up. 
The  weather  is  clearing  np. 


I  jlclaireir  9. 

I  Le  temps  s>Maiidt 
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To 

Befreih  younelf,  and  letuni  to  me 
inunediately. 

To  whiten,  to  bleach. 

To  blacken. 

To  turn  pale,  to  grow  pale. 

To  grow  old. 

To  grow  young 

To  blush,  to  redden. 


Raftalelura. 

RafralchiflMZ- 

de  suite. 
Blanchir  2. 
Noircir  2. 
PAlirS. 
VieilUr  2. 
Rajeunir  2. 
Rougir. 


▼oos,  et  mnmn  ttot 


To  make  merty. 
To  make  one's  self  merry. 
He  makes  merry  at  my  expense. 


Egayer  1. 

S'^gayer. 

II  8*6gaie  k  mes  d^peasL 


To  feign,  to  dieeemble,  to  pretend. 

I  feign,  thon  feignest,  he  feigns. 
He  knows  the  art  of  dissembling. 
To  proeraetinate,  to  go  slow  about. 
I  do  not  like  to  transact  business 

with  that  man,  for  he  always  goes 

very  slow  about  it 


Feindre  *  4 ;  pres.  part  feigmmi ; 
past  part  feint, 

Je  feins,  tu  feins,  il  feint 

II  poss^e  Tart  de  feindre. 

t  Trainer  lee  ehosee  en  longueur* 

Je  n'aime  pas  k  faire  des  afiaires  atw 
cet  homme,  parce  qu'il  tiaiae  tow- 
jours  les  cboses  en  iongnenr. 


A  proof. 
This  is  a  proof. 
To  stray,  to  get  lost,  to  lose  one's 
'self,  to  lose  one's  way. 

Through. 

The  cannon-bal!  went  through  the 

waU. 
I  ran  him  through  the  body. 


Une  preuve. 
C*est  une  preuve. 

STigarer  1. 

"^A  trovers  le,  or 

Au  trovers  de. 

Le  boulet  a  paai6  k  traven  la  ma- 

raille. 
Je  lui  ai  pass^  mon  ^p^  an  trayen 

du  corps. 


EXERCISES. 

246. 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  {Charles^Qumt)  being  one  day 
^at  a  hunting  lost  his  way  in  the  forest,  and  having  come  to  a  house 
entered  it  to  refresh  himself.  There  were  in  it  four  men,  who  pre- 
tended to  sleep.  One  of  them  rose,  and  approaching  the  Emperor, 
told  him  he  had  dreamed  he  should  take  his  watch,  and  took  it. 
Then  another  rose  and  said  he  had  dreamed  that  his  surtout  fitted 


hm  wondeifiilly»  and  took  it.  The  third  t»9k  hiff  purse.  At  last 
t^  fouzfch  came  up,  and  said  he  hoped  he  would  not  take  it  ill  if  he 
Marched  him,  and  in  doing  it  perceiyed  around  the  emperor's  neck  a 
mall  gold  chain  to  which  a  whistle  was  attached,  which  he  wished  to 
roh  him  of.  But  the  emperor  said :  "  My  good  friend,  before  de- 
priving me  ipriver  quelqu'un  de  guelque  chose)  of  this  trinket,  (le 
hijou,)  I  must  teach  you  its  virtue."  Saying  this  he  whistled.  His 
attendants,  {ses  gens,)  w^o  were  seeking  him,  hastened  to  the  house, 
and  were  thunderstruck  (frappi  tPetonnement)  to  behold  his  majesty 
in  such  a  state.  But  the  emperor  seeing  himself  out  of  danger,  {hors 
de  danger,)  said :  *'  These  men  (voici  des  hommes  qui)  have  dreamed 
all  that  they  liked.  I  wish  in  my  turn  also  to  dream."  And  after 
having  musdd  a  few  seconds,  he  said :  '*  I  have  dreamed  that  yon  all 
four  deserve  to  be  hanged :"  which  was  no  sooner  spoken  thsm  exe- 
I  before  the  house. 


A  certain  king  making  one  day  his  entrance  into  a  town  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  {apris-midi,)  the  senate  sent  some  deputies 
(^n  depuU)  to  compliment  him.  The  one  who  was  to  speak  (porter  la 
parole)  began  thus  :  "  Alexander  the  Great,  the  great  Alexander," 
•and  stopped  short,  (demeurer  court.) — ^The  king,  who  was  very  hun- 
gry, (fivoir  grand*  faim,)  said  :  *'  Ah  !  my  friend,  Alexander  the 
Great  had  dined,  and  I  am  (et  tnoi  je  suis)  ^ill  fasting."  Having 
said  this,  he  proceeded  to  (continuer  son  chemin  vers)  the  hotel  de 
viUe,  where  a  magnificent  dinner  had  been  prepared  for  him. 

347. 
A  good  old  man,  being  very  ill,  sent  for  his  wife,  who  was  still  very 
young,  and  said  to  her :  '*  My  dear,  you  see  that  my  last  hour  is  ap- 
proaching, and  that  I  am  compelled  to  leave  you.  If,  therefore,  yon 
wish  me  to  die  in  peace  you  must  do  me  a  favor,  (une  grace.)  You 
are  still  young,  and  will,  without  doubt,  marry  again,  (se  remarier:) 
knowing  this,  I  request  of  you  not  to  wed  (prendre  *)  M.  Louis ;  for 
I  confess  that  I  have  always  been  very  jealous  of  him,  and  am  so 
still.  I  should,  therefore,  die  in  despair  (desespere)  if  you  did  not 
promise  me  that."  The  wife  answered  :  **  My  dear  husband,  (mon 
caur,)  I  entreat  you,  let  not  this  hinder  you  from  dying  peaceably ; 
for  I  assure  you  that,  if  eyen  I  wished  to  wed  him  I  could  not  do 
so,  being  already  promised  to  another." 

It  was  customary  with  Frederick  the  Great,  whenever  a  new  sol- 
dier appeared  in  his  guards,  to  ask  him  three  questions ;  viz.  "  How 
old  are  you  1     How  long-have  you  been  in  my  serviee  1    Are  yoa 
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satisfied  with  your  pay  and  treatment  V  It  happened  that  a  yooog 
soldier,  born  in  France,  who  had  served  in  his  own  country,  desired 
to  enlist  in  the  Prussian  serrice.  His  figure  caused  him  to  be  im- 
mediately accepted ;  but  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  German  dia- 
lect ;  and  his  captain  giving  him  notice  that  the  king  would  question 
him  in  that  tongue  the  first  time  he  should  see  him,  cautioned  him  at 
the  same  time  to  learn  by  heart  the  three  answers  that  he  was  to 
make  to  the  king.  Accordingly  he  learned  them  by  the  next  day ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  ranks  Frederick  came  up  to  inter- 
rogate him  :  but  he  happened  to  begrin  upon  him  by  the  second  ques- 
tion, and  asked  him,  "  How  long  have  you  been  in  my  service  V* 
"  Twenty-one  years,"  answered  the  soldier.  The  king,  struck  with 
his  youth,  which  plainly  indicated  that  he  had  not  borne  a  musket  so 
long  as  that,  said  to  him,  much  astonished,  "  How  old  are  you  V 
"  One  year,  an^t  please  your  majesty,  {rCen  deplaise  a  Voire  Majes^ 
^e.")  Frederick,  more  astonished  still,  cried,  '*  You  or  I  must  cer- 
tainly be  bereft  of  our  senses."  The  soldier,  who  took  this  for  the 
third  question,  replied  firmly,  (avec  aplomb^)  "  Both,  an^t  please  your 
majesty." 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  XESSON.— Qtta/re-wn^*-c«w^i^«  U^on. 


TodouhU, 
The  double. 
Your  share,  your  part 
That  merchant  asks  twice  as  much 

as  he  ought. 
Yon  must  bargain  with  him ;  he  will 

give  it  you  for  the  half. 
Yon  have  twice  your  share. 
You  have  three  times  your  share. 


To  renew 
To  stun. 
Wild,  giddy. 
Open,  frank,  real. 
To  shake  somebody's  hand. 
I  told  him  yes. 
I  told  him  no. 
To  squeeze. 
To  lay  up,  to  put  by. 


Doubler  1. 

Le  double. 

Votre  part,  (fern.) 

t  Ge  marchand  sorfait  du  -denble. 

t  II  faut  que  vous  marchandiez  avee 

lui ;  il  vous  rabattra  la  moitM. 
Vous  avez  double  part 
Vous  avez  triple  part 


Renouveler  1. 

£tourdir  2. 

^fitourdi— e. 

Franc — ^franche. 

Serrer  ia  main  k  qnstqafuk 

t  Je  lui'dis  qn'ouL 

t  Je  lui  dis  que  non. 

•  Serrer. 
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Pnt  your  money  by. 

An  aoosk  as  I  have  read  my  book  I 

put  it  by. 
I  do  not  care  much  about  going  to 

the  play  to-night 


To  tatisfy  one* a  oelf  with  a  thing, 

I  have  been  eating  an  hour,  and  I 
cannot  nttisfy  my  hunger. 

To  he  tatiefied. 
To  quench  one's  thirtt, 
I  have  been  drinking  this  half-hour, 

but  I  cannot  quench  my  thirst 
To  have  one's  thirst  quenched. 
To  thirst  for,  to  be  thirsty  or  dry. 
That  is  a  blood-thirsty  fellow. 
On  both  sides,  on  every  side. 
On  all  sides. 


AUow  me,  my  lady*  to  introduce  to 

yon  Mr.  6.,  an  old  friend  of  our 

family. 
I  am  delighted  to  become  acquainted 

with  you. 
I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  deserve 

your  good  opinion. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  B., 

whose  brother  has  rendered  such 
eminent  services  to  your  cousin. 

How  happy  we  are  to  see  you  at  our 
house! 


Serrez  votre  aigent 

AusBit6t  que  j'ai  lu  mon  livre,  je  le 

serre. 
Je  ne  me  soucie  pas  beaucoop  d'aller 

k  la  com^die  oe  soir. 


( 


t  Se  raosasier  1. 

t  II  y  a  une  heure  que  je  mange  et 

je  ne  puis  me  rassasier ;  or, 
t  Je  mange  depuis  une  heure  et  je 

ne  peux  pas  me  rassasier. 
Eire  rassasii. 
t  Se  desalt erer  1. 
II  y  a  une  demi-heure  que  je  bois 

mats  je  ne  puis  me  d^salt^rer. 
£itre  d^alt€r€. 
Eire  altere. 

t  C*est  un  homme  alt^r^  de  snug. 
De  part  et  d'autre. 
De  toutes  parts. 


Peiroettez,  Madame,  que  je  vous  pr6- 
sente  Monsieur  de  G.  comme  an- 
cien  ami  de  notre  famille. 

Je  suis  charm^e,  Monsieur,  de  faire 
votre  connaissance. 

Je  feral  tout  ce  qui  sera  en  mon  pou- 
voir,  pour  me  rendre  digue  de  vos 
bonnes  gr&ces. 

Mesdames,  permettez  que  je  vous 

~  pr^nte  M.  de  B.  dont  le  frftre  a 
rendu  de  si  ^minents  services  k  vo- 
tre cousin. 

Ah!  Monsieur,  que  nous  sommes  en- 
chant6es   de  vous  recevoir  ches 


It  is  the  prsrogative  of  great  men  to 
conquer  envy ;  merit  gives  it  birth, 
and  merit  iestiojs  It 


Cost  le  privilege  des  grands  hommes 
de  vaincre  I'envi*;  le  m^rite  la 
fait  naltre,  le  m^rito  U  iaii  moa- 
rir.  • 
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IDIOMATICAL  EXPRESSIONS  DEPENDING 

Ut.    On  the  U§e  of  a  Noun. 

Elle  ti  de  la  gr&ee  daas  tottfc  oe 

qa'elle  fiiit 
VoUli   dea  tableaux    ^une  grande 

beaute. 
L'int^rdt   de  VAllemagne  ^tait  op- 

poa^  IL  celui  de  la  Rueeie, 
Courage^  ■oldats,  la  victoire  ert  ft 

nooB. 
Donnir  la  graeee  matinee. 
fitre  a  deux  doigt*  de  sa  perte. 
Jeter  de  la  poudre  aux  yeiiz. 
Jeter  feu  et  Jlamme. 
Partagcr  le  gateau. 
Passer  quelqu*ibi  au  fil  de  T^p^e. 
Trouver  son  maitre. 


She  does  every  thing  gracefolly. 

These  are  very  beautiful  pictures. 

The  German  mtenst  was  contrary 

to  the  Rusaan. 
Cheer  up»  soldiers,  the  day  is  oma. 

To  sleep  very  late. 

To  be  on  the  brink  of  rum. 

To  cast  a  mist  Iwfore  one's  eyes. 

To  fret  and  fume. 

To  share  the  profit 

To  put  somebody  to  the  sword. 

To  meet  with  one's  match. 


2<i    On  the  Uee  qf  a  Pronoun. 


What  day  of  the  month  ie  it  ? 

All  bleosingB  come  £rom  God. 

Is  that  your  opinion  ? — Do  not  ques- 
tion it. 

Are  those  your  servants  ? — ^Yes,  they 
are. 

Madam,  are  you  the  mother  of  that 
child?— Yes,  lam. 

Ladies,  are  you  the  strangers  that 
have  been  announced  to  me?^> 
Yes,  we  are. 

Ladies,  are  you  pleased  with  that 
music  ? — ^Yes,  we  are. 

Madam,  are  you  a  mother? — ^Yes,  I 

am. 
Madam,  are  you  ill  ? — ^Yes,  I  am. 

Madam,  how  long  have  you  been 
married? — ^A  year. 

Is  it  long  smce  you  arrived  ?— -A  fort- 
night 


Although  that 


Quel  quantieme  du  mois  avone-noue? 
Tons  les  biens  twus  viennent  de  Dieu. 
Est-ce  ]k  votre  opinion  ? — ^Ne  doutez 

point  que  ce  ne  2a  soit 
Sont-ce  Ik  voe  domeatiquee? — Oni, 

ce  Us  sont 
Madame,  dtes-vous  la  mere  de  oat 

enfant  ? — Oai,  je  la  suis. 
Mesdames,  6tee-vouB  Us  etrangires 

qu'on  m'a  annonc^es  ? — Oui,  nous 

Us  sommes. 
Mesdames,  6tes-vous  contentes  de 

cette    musique?  —  Oui,    nous    is 

sommes. 
Madame,  dtes-vons  mire  7 — Oui,  je 

le  suis. 
Madame,  6tes-vous  malade? — Oui, 

je  le  suis. 
Madame,   depuis   quel  tempi  6tes- 

vous  marieel — Je  U  suis  depuis 

un  an. 
Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que  vous  6tes  ar' 

riveel — Je  le  suis  depuis  quuize 

JOUIB. 

Qnoiquf  cette  femme  montre  pins  de  , 
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resolution  than  the  others,  she  is 
nevextheless  not  the  least  afflicted. 

That  woman  has  the  art  of  shedding 
tears,  even  when  she  is  least  af- 
flicted. 

That  woman  proposed  herself  as  a 
model  for  her  children. 

He  (or  she)  has  not  succeeded  in  that 
stratagem. 


fermet^  que  les  autres,  eUe  n'est 
pas  pour  eela  la  mbiha  afflig^e. 

Gette  femme  a  Tart  de  r^pandre  des 
larmes  dans  le  temps  mdme  qu'elle 
est  te  mains  affligee. 

Cette  femme  s^est  propoe^  pour  mo- 
dule a  9es  enfants. 

Cette  ruse  ne  lui  a  pas  r^ussL 


3d.    OniheUseof  kVtrJhVUi 


To  be  free  and  open. 
To  be  full  of  business. 
To  take  fire  presently. 
The  dry  weather  we  had  in  the  spring 
has  destroyed  all  the  fruit 


To  put  to  the  vote. 

Life  is  at  stake. 

My  honor  is  concerned  ui  it 

That  is  understood. 

To  act  deliberately. 

To  go  full  speed. 

Shall  you  go  to  the  opera  this  even- 

mg?--Yes,  I  shall. 
Would  you  cheerfully  go  to  Rome  ? 

— ^Yes,  I  would. 


(a)  Avoir. 

:  Avoir  le  coeur  sur  les  Ifevres.    . 
I  Avoir  des  affaires  par-dessus  les  yeox. 
I  Avoir  la  t6te  pr6s  du  bonnet 
La  sdcheresse  qu*il  y  a  eu  an  prin. 
temps  a  fait  p^rir  tous  les  fruitsi 

(6)  Aller 

Aller  aux  voix. 

II  y  va  de  la  vie. 

II  y  va  de  mon  honneur. 

Cela  va  sans  dire. 

Aller  pas  k  pas. 

Aller  k  bride  abattue. 

Irez-vous  ce  soir  k  l'op6ra? — Oui» 

firai. 
Iriez-vous  avec  plaisir  k  Rome? — 

Oui,  jHrais, 


To  pass  one*s  time  merrily. 

To  fall  upon  the  enemy 

The  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 

To  know  not  which  way  te  turn. 

To  give  full  power. 

To  help. 

To  give  largely. 

Lucretia  killed  herself. 


{e)  DONNER. 

Se  dormer  du  bon  temps. 
Donner  sur  TennemL 
Le  soleil  me  donne  dans  la  viml 
Ne  savoir  od  donner  de  la  tdte. 
Donner  carte  blanche. 
Donner  un  coup  de  main. 
Donner  k  pleines  mains. 
Lucr^ce  s'est  donni  la  mort. 


(d)  Faire. 


Establish     rules   for   yourself,    and 

never  deviate  from  them. 
To  forgive  somebody 
To  prosper. 
Toj 


FaiteS'Vous  des  principes  dont  \ 

ne  vous  eearUex  jamais.     ^ 
Faire  gr&ce  k  quelqu*un. 
Faire  bien  ses  afflurcs. 
fWtrs  dssannsB. 
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To  fife  a  deaf  awr. 

To  do  SQinethiiig  secreUy. 

To  nm  an  chance. 
To  perform  a  play. 
To  throw  one's  last  stake. 

(/) 

I  admit  that  it  'm  so. 

I  cannot  accomptish  it 

To  fight 

It  is  an  endless  hmmess. 

To  interrupt  one  who  speaks. 

To  allay  one's  passion. 

To  raise  an  army. 

That  wine  flies  up  to  the  head. 

Not  to  know  which  way  to  torn. 

Oba.  A.  It  may  be  also  remaxked,  that  there  are  in  French  a  great  many 
proverbs,  or  proverbial  forms  of  expresnon»  of  which  the  following  are  most 
in  use. 


Faire  la  saude  oMille. 
Faire  quelque  chose  son 

(e)  Jomnu 

Jifuer  k  qivtte  on  double. 
Jouer  une  pi6ce  de  th^tre. 
Jouer  de  son  leste. 
All  sorts  of  Ybbm. 

Je  n'en  diseonviens  pas. 
Je  ne  puis  en  venir  k  boot 
En  venir  auz  maina 
C'est  la  mer  k  boire. 
Couper  la  parole  k  quelqu'un. 
MMtre  de  I'ean  dans  son  vin. 
MsUre  une  arm^  sor  pied. 
Ce  yin  parte  k  la  tdte. 
Ne  eavoir  sor  quel  pied  danser. 


Assiduity  makes  all  things  easy. 
Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks. 
A  desperate  disease  must  have  a  des- 
perate cure. 
Fair  words  cost  nothing. 
A  good  name  is  better  than  riches. 

It  is  not  the  oowl  that  makes  the  friar. 
All  is  not  lost  that  is  delayed. 
Charity  begins  at  home. 

Barking  dogs  seldom  bite. 

To  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

Strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot 

A  good  stomach  is  the  best  sauce. 

Smooth  water  runs  deep. 

It  is  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied. 

Better  late  than  never. 

AD'S  well  that  ends  well 

111  gotten  goods  never  prosper. 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough. 
Short  reckonings  make  Iwig  friends. 
Opportunity  makes  the  thiet 
No  j^asnie  without  pain. 


A  force  de  forger,  on  devient  forgenm. 

A  qui  veut  mal,  mal  arrive. 

Aux  grands  maux   les  grands  re- 


Beau  parier  n'^coiche  pas  la  langne. 
Bonne  renomm^e  vaut  mieux  que 

ceintnre  dor€e. 
L'habit  ne  fait  pas  le  moine. 
Ce  qui  est  dsSB6i6  n'est  pas  perdu. 
Charity  bien  ordonn^  commence  par 

soi-m6me. 
Chien  qui  aboie  ne  mord  pas. 
Faire  d'une  pierre  deux  coups. 
II  faut  battle  le  fer  quand  il  est  chaud. 
n  n'est  sauce  que  d'app^tit 
II  n'est  pire  ean  que  I'eau  qui  dort 
II  vaut  mieux  faire  envie  que  piti€. 
Mieux  vaut  tard  que  jamais. 
La  fin  couronne  I'oBuvre. 
Qui  veut  la  fin  veut  les  moyens. 
Bien  mal  aeqiiis  ne  profite  jamalik 
Le  sage  entend  II  demi-mot 
Les  boos  comptes  £Hii  les  bona  aalk 
L'occasion  fiut  le  laizon. 
Nul  bien  sans  peine. 
34* 
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Where  Dothingr  w  to  be  li«d  the  kfaif 
loses  his  right 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

No  money,  no  pater-noster. 

It  is  one  thing  to  promise,  and  ano- 
ther to  perform. 

Do  well,  and  have  welL 

Nothing  venture,  nothing  have. 

Who  mukes  himself  a  sheep,  him  the 
wolf  eateth. 

All  is  not  gold  that  giitten. 

Truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times. 

Cat  after  kind. 

An  honest  man  is  as  good  as  hiswoid. 

One  misfortune  comes  on  the  neck  of 
another. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  m 
the  bush. 


OdU  n'y  aiien,toroiperdB6edK    > 

Paris  n*a  pas  6X6  fait  dans  un  jom. 
Point  d*argent,  point  de  Suisse. 
Promettre  et  temr  sent  deux. 

Qui  fera  bien,  bien  trouvera. 
Qui  ue  hasarde  rien  n'a  rien. 
Qui  se  fait  brebis,  le  loup  le  manga. 

Tout  ce  qui  brille  n*est  pas  or. 
Toute  Y6ni6  n'est  pas  bonne  k  due. 
Bon  chien  chasse  de  race. 
Uu  honndte  homme  u'a  que  sa  parole^. 
Un  malheur  ne  vient  jamais  eeuL 

Un  tiens  vaut  mieux  que  deux  to 
Tauras. 


It  is  the  finest  country  in  Europe.       |  C'est  le  plus  beau  pays  de  T  Europe. 

Obs,  B.   When  a  relative  superlative  is  to  be  expressed,  the  English  {Hrep- 
osition  in  is  rendered  into  French  by  the  genitive  case.     Ex. 

Candia  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  i  Candie  est  uue  des  lies  les  plus  agrla- 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ues  de  la  M^iterrao^e. 


He  lives  in  his  retreat  like  a  real  I  II  vit  dans  sa  retxaite  sit  vrai  phihi- 
philosopher.  {      sophe. 

Oh9,  C.  lake  is  tendered  by  en  when  it  means  equal  to.    Ex. 


You  live  like  a  kmg. 
He  acts  like  a  madman. 
To  behave  like  a  blundeibusa. 
Who  knocks  as  if  he  were  master 
where  I  am? 


Vous  vivez  en  roL 

II  agit  en  furieux. 

Se  conduire  en  ^tourdl 

Qui  Irappe  en  maitre  ott  je  suisT 


EXERCISES. 
248. 
A  man  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  liked  to  sleep  very  late  in  the 
morning,  {la  grasse  matinie,)  and  the  other  was  very  indastriotis, 
and  always  rose  very  early.  The  latter  (ce/ui-ct)  having  one  day 
gone  out  very  eariy,  found  a  purse  well  filled  with  money.  He  ran 
to  his  brother  to  infonn  him  (faire  part  de  quelque  chose  d  quelqu^un) 
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of  his  good  lack,  {la  b&nne  fortune,)  and  said  tc  nim  :  "  See,  Louis, 
what  is  gnot  igagner)  by  (a)  rising  early  1"—"  Faith,  (mafoH^  an- 
swered his  brother,  '*  if  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs  had  not  risen 
earlier  than  I,  he  would  not  have  lost  it." 

A  lazy  young  fellow  being  asked,  what  made  him  lie  (rester)  in  bed 
so  long  1 — ^"  I  am  busied,  (etre  oeeupS")  says  he,  '*  in  hearing  coun- 
sel every  morning.  Industry  (/e  travail)  advises  me  to  get  up ;  sloth 
(la  paresse)  to  He  still ;  and  so  they  give  me  twenty  reasons  pro  and 
can,  {pour  et  c&ntre,)  It  is  my  part  {c^est  d  mat)  to  hear  what  is  said 
on  both  sides ;  and  by  the  time  the  cause  {fa  cause)  is  over  {entenr- 
due)  dinner  is  ready." 

It  was  a  beautiful  turn  given  by  a  great  lady,  who,  being  {on  ra^ 
conte  un  beau  trait  d* — )  asked  where  her  husl>and  was,  when  he  lay 
concealed  {itre  cacM)  for  having  been  deeply  concerned  in  a  con- 
spiracy,' {pour  avoir  trempe  dans  une  conspiration,)  resolutely  (cou- 
rageusement)  answered,  she  had  hid  him.  This  confession  {un  aveu) 
drew  her  before  the  king,  who  told  her,  nothing  but  her  discovering 
where  her  lovd  was  concealed  could  save  her  from  the  torture, 
{qu'elle  ne  pouvait  echapper  a  la  torture  qu*en  decouvrant  la  retraite 
de  son  Spoux.)  "  And  will  that  do,  {svffire  *  /")  said  the  lady.  "  Yes," 
says  the  king,  "  I  will  give  you  my  word  for  it."  "  Then,"  says 
she,  "  I  have  hid  him  in  my  heart,  where  you  will  find  him." 
Which  surprising  answer  {cette  rSponse  admirable)  charmed  her 
enemies. 

249. 
Cornelia,  the  illustrious  {illustre)  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  (des 
Gracques,)  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  left  her  with  twelve 
children,  applied  herself  to  {se  vouer  a)  the  care  of  her  family,  with 
a  wisdom  (la  sagesse)  and  prudence  that  acquired  for  {acquerir  *)  her 
universal  esteem,  {Pestime  universelle.)  Only  three  out  of  {d^entre) 
the  twelve  lived  to  years  of  maturity,  {Page  mur;)  one  daughter, 
Sempronia,  whom  she  married  to  the  second  Scipio  Africanus ;  and 
two  sons,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  whom  she  brought  up  {elever)  with  so 
much  care,  that,  though  they  were  generally  acknowledged  {savoir 
generalement)  to  have  been  born  with  the  most  happy  dispositions, 
{la  disposition,)  it  was  judged  that  they  were  still  more  indebted 
{itre  redevable)  to  education  than  nature.  The  answer  she  gave 
{/aire  *)  a  Campanian  lady  {une  dame  de  Campanie)  conoerning  them 
(a  leur  sujei)  is  very  famous,  {-fameuxse,)  and  includes  in  it  («»- 
fermer)  great  instruction  for  ladies  and  mothers. 
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That  My,  who  wa«  very  rioh,  aod  load  4>f  posap  and  ahow^  (itre 
pasMtmi  pmir  lefaste  et  Peehtf)  hf^ving  displayed  (fitaler)  her  dia- 
moiida,  (le  diamant,)  pearla,  (la  perU^  and  richest  jewels,  earnestly 
desired  Cornelia  to  let  her  see  her  jewels  also.  Cornelia  dexterous- 
ly (adraitement)  turned  the  conversation  to  another  subject  to  wait 
the  return  of  her  sons,  who  wiore  gone  to  the  pohlic  schools.  When 
they  returned,  and  entered  their  mother's  apartment,  she  said  to  the 
Campanian  lady,  pointing  to  them,  (marUrer  :)  '*  These  are  my  jewels, 
and  the  only  ornaments  (la  parure)  I  prize,  {priserJ^)  And  such  or- 
naments, which  are  the  strength  {la  force)  and  support  {le  soutien) 
of  society,  add  a  brighter  lustre  (tmplus  grand  lustre)  to  the  fair  {la 
beautS)  than  all  the  jewels  of  the  East,  {de  VOrienL) 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  RULES  OF  SYNTAX  OR  CON 
STRUCTION. 

Ist  The  adjectives, 5«att,  fine;  oiIatn,ugly;  hon,  good;  fiuntoaw,  bad 
tnechant,  wicked;  grand,  great;  groe,  h\g;  petit,  little; /ettne,  yomig, 
meux,  eld ;  meiUeur,  better ;  momdre,  leas ;  and  eaint,  holy ;  precede  the 
eabstantive ;'  othexs,  particulariy  those  ea^ieenng  the  name  of  nations,  and 
those  denoting  color  or  shape,  follow  it.  Also  when  two  or  more  adjectxres 
refer  to  the  same  noun,  they  are  usually  placed  after  it*  Ex.  Un  ban  cn- 
fant,  a  good  child  ;  ten  tnechant  garden,  a  naughty  boy ;  la  langttefroM' 
gaiee,  the  French  language ;  un  chapeau  blanc,  a  white  hat ;  un  bae  noir,  a 
black  stocking ;  une  table  ronde,  a  round  table ;  un  rot  ban  et  gSnireux,  a 
good  and  generous  king;  une  femme  jeune,  riehe  et  vertueuee,  a  young, 
rich,  and  virtuous  woman.  (See  Obe.  C.  Less.  XXVI.;  Obs.  JB.  Leas. 
XXXVIIL,  and  Note  1,  Less.  XXVI. ;  and  many  other  examples  m  the 
foregoing  lessons  and  exexcisea) 


'  The  adjective  eker,  dear,  also  stands  before  the  noun,  except  when  it  de- 
notes the  price  of  a  thing.  Ex.  Man  eker  ami,  my  dear  friend ;  ma  ekire 
saur,  my  dear  sister ;  but  un  fusil  eher,  a  deurgun ;  une  table  ekire,  a  dear 
table. 

*  In  the  following  examples,  the  peculiarity  with  respect  to -the  place  of 
tiie  adjective  should  be  observed:  Un  grand  homme  means  a  great  man, 
and  un  komme  grand,  a  tall  man ;  une  groeee  femme,  a  fat-  woman,  and 
une  femme  groeee,  a  woman  with  child ;  une  sage-femme,  a  midwife,  and 
tciM  femme  eage,  a  wise  or  modest  woman ;  un  galant  komme,  a  man  of 
honor,  and  un  homme  gaiantf  a  courtier. 
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>  SM.  The  adwA  iiiRuny  itands  aftw  the  dmple  Utam^  and  aftdr  &a  avx* 
ifiBryin  a  eompomid  tenaa  cf  the  reili.  Ex.  Je  sorm  pktS  tard  fw  aottf,  I 
go  ont  later  tiian  you,  (Leeeon  XXX.)  Allez-vaua  quelquefaia  au  bal?  Do 
yo«  aoBMlinMB  go  totfaeball  3  J'y  «m  qtuiqmefoU^  I  dft'go.thShar  aonia- 
timea.  (Lenon  XXXIL)  Yotie  aorar  paile  Meii>  yoiir  ■■tor  apeaka  vatt. 
EiUe.a  bien  paii6>  ahe  haa qioken  weU.  Yotre  fttee  a-t4l  bimiierU  am  thdma^t 
Bid  your  brother  write  hia  eacereise  well?  II  Ta  hitn  toit,  he  did  wnto  it 
weK.  (Iieanop  XXXV.)  Je  n*^  jamait  fait  da  mal  4  pendnne,  I  hsra 
iMvar  done  harm  to  anybody.  (Leason  XUV.)  And  niimeraaa  other  ezatn- 
plea  m  the  preceding  learana. 

Oi&  A»  In  French  the  adverb  is  never  put  between  the  nonunotive  and 
the  veib,  as  it  ia  in  Engliah.  Ex.  Je  le  vois  mnment^  I  often  see  hun.  Je 
liii  parle  mmvent,  I  often  speak  to  him  or  her.  II  h'a  jamwiova  tort  ni  zai*. 
aoii,  he  never  haa  -been  either  right  or  wrong.  And  nnmaroua  other  examplea 
in  the  preceding  leasona  and  exerdsea. 

■  dd.  The  piepositiona  always  atand  before  the  word  whidi  they  govaaiit 
and  never  after,  as  is  aometimea  the  case  in  English.  Ex.  De  cpioi  aves* 
vonabeaoin?  What  aie  you  in  want  o/?  (Leason  XXIIL)  ^Aqni^ciim* 
vons?  Whom  are  yon  writing  to  ?  (Leason  XXIX.)  Betpu.  pariaB-vona? 
Whom  do  yon  ^Mak  of?  De  quoi  parient^ils?;  What  are  thsy  ipeakmg 
of?  (Lesson  XLI.)  De  qui  avona-nona  ^ti6  Uftm^s?  Whom,  have  .wia 
been  blamed  by  ?  (Leason  XLIX.)  And  nnmereoa  other  examplea  in  the 
foregoing  kasoDS  and  exercises. 

4th.  A  sentence  is  (a)  either  affinnative,  (&)  or  inteitogatife,  (e)  oi  neg»* 
tive^  (d)  or  it  ia  both  inteirogative  and  negative. 

(a)  In  an  affinnative  aentonoe  the  nominatrve  preeedea  the  veib*  Ex. 
Jthomme  a  le  crayon,  the  man  has  the  pencil.  (Leason  VIL)  12  a  Je  coffin^, 
he  haa  the  trunk.  (Lesson  VII.)  Cea  enfanto  oowt  aim^s  paiee  qu't2a  oooX. 
atndieux  at  aages,  these  children  are  loved  becau^  tiiey  are  stadioua  and 
good.  (Leason  XLIL)  JViM  enfanta  ont  M  loufe  et  r6compenB6i  paice  qrftit 
onf  ^t^  sagea  et  assidns,  our  children  have  been  praised  and  rewaided.be* 
canse  they  have  been  good  and  studious.  (LessoD  XIJIX.)  And  numeraaa 
other  examples  in  the  piecedmg  lessons  and.  exerdsefr  . 

(6)  In  an  interrogative  sentence  two  things  are  to  be  considered,  iaix, 
1.  If  the  nominative  is  a  personal  prBDotm,.br  the  indefinite  ptononn  o%it 
fcdlowB  the  simple  tense,  and  stands  after  the  anxiliai^  in  a  caB^KNlnd  tense 
of  the  veibb  fSx.  Saoez-wma  ^crire  ?  De  you  know  how-to  write  1  Smt-*^ 
tliire?  Does  he  know  how  to  read?  (LessoD  XXYIL)  Entendez-totia  la 
btuit  du  vent  ?  Do  3roa  hear  the  roaring  of  the  wind?  (LesBon  XXXV.) 
ii-f-en  ofperU  med  souUen  7  Have  they  brought  mjs  ihoes  ?  A*tMm  pu 
trouverles  lines?  Have  they  been  able  to  find  the  booka?  Pecrf-ORkatrou- 
ner  4  pitent  ?  Can  they  find  them  new  7  (Leaon  XXXYIL)  Bat-U  enfin 
sinM?    Haa  he  anived  at  k«t7  (LenenXLIL)    FteniHi  enfin?    Doaa 
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he  cooM  at  iMtt  (UmuXUI.)     Fcirt^In  ohanJaEsr?    l^nvhewiAlo 
wmim  himMlf  ?  (Lmmiii  XLIIL)    And  nnmeroui  other  ezampleB  in  what 


8.  But  if  the  nanainative  ii  a  sobilantiTe,  or  any  other  than  the  jmt- 
mentioBed  pranoone,  it  precedes  the  Terb,  and  the  pezsonal  pronoun  (il,  die, 
H»9  tUu)  JbUewa  the  rob  or  iti  anzUiary.  Ex.  lilwamit  a»Uil  mes  beam 
piitoleteT  Haa  the  man  my  fine  ptstote?  £e  garfon  le»  a^UU  ?  Has  the 
boy  them T  Xet  hammet  Ua  onUUs ?  Have  the  men  them?  (LeeMtn  XI.) 
Fefre  p^  mtm^UU  Mm  file?  Doee  yoor  father  love  hie  Mm?  (Lesson 
XXIV.)  Voire  pire  eet-U  parti?  Has  yoor  father  set  out?  Fos  ohim 
eant'tle  partis?  Have  your  friends  set  out  7  (Lesson  XXXIV.)  Le  domee^ 
tique  revient'U  de  bonne  heme  du  magasin  ?  Does  the  servant  return  eariy 
from  the  warehouse?  (Lesson  XXXVI.)  Voire  eaur  esi-eUe  arrioee? 
Has  your  sister  anived?  Voire  mire  eai-eUe  Tenue?  Has  your  naother 
oome  ?  Lee  femmee  eoni-ellee  venues  ?  Have  the  women  come  ?  Quel- 
qu'un  est-il  venu  en  men  absence  ?  Has  anybody  called  during  my  ab- 
)  ?  Mon  ohapean  est  sur  la  table ;  le  ▼6tre  est-il  sur  le  banc,  et  celui  de 
r  estnl  sur  la  chaise  ?  My  hat  is  upon  the  table ;  is  yours  upon  the 
is  your  sister's  upon  the  choir  7  (Lesson  LVIL)  And  a  great 
many  other  examples  in  the  preceding  lessons  and  exercises. 

O&e.  B.  If  the  peraonal  pronoun  be  in  any  other  case  than  the  nomina- 
tive>  it  precedes  the  veib  in  an  intmogative  sentence  the  same  as  in  the 
affirmative  sentence.  See  Roles  6  and  7  hereafter.  Ex.  Vmimex-vwml 
Do  you  love  him  ?  Le  vendez-rouB  ?  Do  yon  sell  it  ?  Voue  eseote-t-il  le 
billet?  Does  he  send  you  the  note?  (Lesson  XXI V.)  llteeouiex-Yovml  Do 
yon  listen  to  me  ?  (Lesson  XXVL)  Me  faiiee^wme  voir  votre  fusil  ?  Do 
you  show  your  gun  to  me  ?  (LesMm  XXVII.)  Jirai>e;r-vous  dit  le  mot  7 
Have  yon  told  me  the  word  7  Voue  o-t-il  dit  cela  7  Has  he  told  you  that  7 
Lui  tmez-vooB  dit  cela?  Have  you  told  him  that?  M^appelex^voue ? 
Do  yon  call  me?  JLes  aeex-vous  jet^7  Have  you  thrown  them  away  7 
(Leason  XXXIII.)  JIfe  promeitez-vovm  de  venir  7  Do  you  promise  me  to 
come  7  (Lesson  XXXV.)  Voue  rend-i\  votre  livre  7  Does  be  retum  you 
your  book  7  (Lesson  XXXIX.)  Voue  pate-i-il  le  oouteau  7  Dees  he  pay 
you  for  the  knife  7  (Lesson  XL.)  Voue  at-je  fait  da  mal  7  Uare  I  hurt 
you  7    And  a  great  many  other  examples  in  what  precedes. 

Obe.  C.  When  there  is  an  Ihteirogative  pronoun  in  the  interrogative  sen- 
tence it  also  stands  at  the  head,  whatever  may  be  its  case.  Ex.  Qtis  eet 
Ikl  Who  is  there 7  Qu'tmez-voue  iait?  What  have  you  done?  Quel 
gmr^on  a  achet^  oes  Ihrres,  et  d  qui  en  o-iM  fait  present  7  Which  boy  baa 
bought  those  books,  and  to  whom  has  he  given  them  7  ^A  qui  vouUz-rmm 
r^pondre?  To  whom  do  you  wish  to  answer?  (Lesson  XXI.)  ^A  qui  eei 
CO  chapeau  7  Whose  bat  is  that?  (Lesson  XXIX.)  ^A  qui  eenvez-ywrnl 
To  whom  do  yon  write?  (Lesson  XXIX.)  De  quoi  voire  onele  se  r^'ottit* 
Uf  What  does  your  uncle  rejoice  at?  ^A  quelle  heure  voiit  iiee^vome 
ooueh^?    At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed?    ^A  quelle  heme  s'etf-c/ 
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eomehi  hierT    At  what  o'doek  did  he  go  to  bed  yesterday?  (LeesoD 
XLIV.)    And   numerous  other  exanoqilcs  in  the  preceding  lessons  and 


(e)  In  a  negatire  sentence  ne  foHows  immediately  the  nominatiye  of  the 
Teib;  and  the  other  negative  words,  sneh  as,  pa$.  foinU  jamais,  dec.  follow 
the  verb  in  a  simple  tense,  and  its  auxiliary  in  a  compound  one.  Ex.  Je  ne 
I'm  pas,  I  have  it  not  Vous  n'avez  ritn  de  bon,  yon  have  nothing  good. 
(Lesson  VI.)  II  ne  vent  p€LS  y  rester,  he  inll  not  stay  there.  II  ne  va  pas, 
he  does  not  go.  II  n'en  a  pas  besoin,  he  is  not ,  in  want  of  it  (Lesson 
XXIII.)  Vous  n*y  avez  jamais  6i6,  you  have  never  been  there.  (Lesson 
XXXL)  Je  n*ai  jamais  fait  de  mal  it  pemnne,  I  have  never  done  harm  to 
any  one.  (Lesson  XLIV.)  II  ne  peut  pas  vous  donner  de  pain,  car  il  n'en 
a  pas,  he  cannot  give  you  any  bread,  for  he  has  none.  (Lesson  XLIV.)  Je 
ne  les  ai  pas  connus,  I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  them.  (Lesson 
XXXIII.)  Je  ne  le  crois  pas,  I  do  not  believe  him.  (Lesson  XLIV.)  Je 
n'ai  rien  jet6,  I  have  thrown  away  nothing.  (Lesson  XLIX.)  II  n'a  rien 
laisB^  tomber,  he  has  not  dropped  any  thing.  Je  ne  me  les  suis  pas  rappel^s, 
I  have  not  recollected  them.  Je  ne  me  suis  pas  sanv^^  I  did  not  run  away. 
(Lesson  LI.)  And  numerous  other  examples  in  the  foregoing  lessons  and 
exercises. 

Obs.  D.  If  the  verb  is  in  the  mfinitive,  both  negations  precede  it  Ex. 
n  m'aime  trop  pour  ne  pas  le  fairo,  he  is  too  fond  of  me  not  to  do  it  II 
font  6tre  peu  senstf  pour  ne  pas  voir  cela,  one  must  be  a  fool  not  to  perceive 
tiiat  (Lesson  LXXIL)  And  numeKNis  other  examples  in  the  £orogoing  les- 
sons and  exeroises. 

(d)  If  the  sentence  is  both  interrogative  and  negative,  its  construction  is 
exactly  the  same  as  when  it  is  interrogative,  only  the  negative  ne  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  sentence,  and  the  other  negative  words  follow  the  verb  in  a 
ample  tense,  and  its  auxiliary  in  a  compound  one.  Ex.  Ne  savez-voos  pas 
^criro?  Do  you  not  know  how  to  write ?  Ne  sait-il  pas  lire?  Does  he 
not  know  how  to  read?  JVentendez-vous  ptts  le  bruit  du  vent?  Do  you 
not  hear  the  roaring  of  the  wind  ?  &c.  &c.  Ne  poorriez-voos  pas  me  dire 
quel  est  le  chemin  le  plus  court  pour  arriver  k  la  porta  de  la  vilie  7  Could 
you  not  tell  me  which  is  tho  nearest  way  to  the  city-gate  ?  (Lesson  LXXII.) 
And  numerous  other  examples  in  this  work. 

5th.  The  personal  pronouns  stand  immediately  after  the  verb  by  which 
Uiey  are  governed,  when  it  is  in  the  unperative  without  a  negation.'    Ex. 


'  The  thixd  person  of  the  imperative  cannot  be  considered  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  as  it  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  present  of  the  subjunctive  with  a 
Teib,  such  smje  veux,je  soukaite,  je  consens,  il  faut,  understood,  the  con- 
junction que  at  the  head  of  a  sentence  generally  marking  order,  wish,  or 
content.    Therefore,  when  we  say,  (Lesson  LXXXII.,)  quHl  me  Venvoie, 
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Donnez'te-moi,  gfite  it  me.    BnwnfeZ'U-lmi,  wtnA  it  to  him.    jHiii|NninifMr. 
k'lui,  borrow  it  of  (or  ftom)  hia.  (Lmmu.  ISJL) 

6th.  Bat  when  the  veib  ii  not  m  tiie  imperatiTe,  or  idion  it  if  in  the 
negative  imperatire,  or  any  other  mood  or  tenie,  the  pronouns  wliich  are 
goyerae^'by  it  are  pnt  immediately  beftie  it  in  a  airaple  tenooi  and  imme- 
diately before  the  auxiliary  in  a  oompomid  one.  "Ex.  Je  vot»  Tai  dit,  I  have 
told  it  yon.  H  me  Ta  dit,  he  has  tohl  it  me.  J«  ie  i»t  ai  dit,  I  have  told  it 
him.  VouB  le  lui  avec  dit,  yon  have  told  it  him.  iZ  Ze  Ztti  a  dit,  be  has 
toldithim.  (I!7lieeBonXXIV.  O*  A,  LeeeonXXXIL,  and  Lesson  XXXUL) 
Je  V0U8  le  promets,  I  do  promise  yon.  (LesKm  XXXV.)  Je  lee  lui  paie,  I 
pay  him  for  them.  Je  vou»  le  demande,  I  ask  yon  for  it  (Lesson  XL.) 
Ne  le  lui  dites  pas,  do  not  tell  him.  Ne  le  leur  rendez  pas,  do  not  retmn  it 
to  them.  (Lesson  LXX.)  Il§e  le  nqipelle,  he  does  recollect  it  Je  melee 
rappelle,  I  do  recollect  them.  Jleeleet^  rappeldn,  he  has  recollected  tiiem. 
Noue  noue  lee  sommes  rappel^  we  have  reoolleeted  them.  Jle  ee  lee  sont 
rappel^s,  they  have  reoolleeted  them.  (Lesson  LL)  H  veme  renvena,  s'iZ 
fa  fini,  he  wfll  send  it  yon,  if  he  has  done  with  it  Je  le  lui  porte,  I  cany 
it  to  him.  (Lesson  LVIIL)  And  nnmeMos  other  exampies  in  the  fongoiag 
lessons  and  exercises. 

7th.  According  to  Rnle  6,  when  two  or  mate  pronouns  are  governed  by 
the  verb,  they  stand  before  it  in  the  order  presented,  (Lesson  XX.,  which 
see.)  As  to  the  words  y  and  en,  they  always  precede  the  verb,  but  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  stand  before  them,  and  y  always  stands  before  en,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Lesson  XIX.  Obs.  Ex.  Je  le  leur  ai  dit,  I  have  told  it  them. 
(Lesson  XXXIIL)  Je  veux  le  lui  envoyer,  I  will  send  it  to  him.  Je  veux 
votes  en  donner,  I  am  willing  to  give  yon  some.  Je  veux  lui  en  ptdter,  1 
win  lend  some  to  him.  (Lesson  XX.)  Je  veux  Vy  envoyer,  I  will  send  him 
to  bun,  or  thither.  (Lesson  XIX.)  Je  2ss  y  ai  condniti,  I  have  conducted 
them  thither.  (Lesson  XXXIV.)  Je  voue  le  remettrai  demam,  I  wili  give  it 
you  to-morrow.  Ne  lui  en  ^pargnez  pas  la  peine,  do  not  save  him  the 
trouble.  H  voue  lee  enverra,  he  will  send  them  yon.  Ily  en  enverra,  he 
will  send  some  thither.  (Leaon  XLVL)  And  a  good  many  other  examples 
in  the  foregoing  lessons  and  exercises. 


let  him  send  it  me ;  fu*il  le  ereie,  he  may  betisve  it ;  ftt'eOs  le  diee,  let  her 
say  so ;  quHl  le  prenne,  let  him  take  it,  it  is  as  much  as  if  we  said :  je 
veux,je  eeukaite,  Ufaut,  je  eoneene,  ^Hl  me  Veneeie,  q%^%l  le  craie,  fuddle 
le  diee,  &e. 
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EXERCISES. 
250. 

POLITCmSS. 

When  the  Earl  of  Stair  was  at  ihe  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  his  man- 
ners, address,  and  conversation,  gained  much  on  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  that  monarch.  One  day,  in  a  circle  of  his  courtiers, 
talking  of  the  advantage  of  good  breeding  and  easy  manners,  the  king 
offered  to  lay  a  wager  he  would  name  an  English  nobleman  that 
■should  excel  in  those  particulars  any  Frenchman  of  his  court.  The 
wager  was  jocularly  accepted,  and  his  majesty  was  to  choose  his 
own  time  and  place  for  the  experiment. 

To  avoid  suspicion,  the  king  let  the  subject  drop  for  some  months, 
till  the  courtiers  thought  he  had  forgotten  it ;  he  then  chose  the  fol- 
lowing stratagem :  he  appointed  Lord  Stair,  and  two  of  the  most 
polished  noblemen  of  his  court,  to  take  an  airing  with  him  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  levee  ;  the  king  accordingly  came  down  the  great 
staircase  at  Versailles,  attended  by  those  three  lords,  and  coming  up 
to  the  side  of  the  coach,  instead  of  going  in  first,  as  usual,  he  pointed 
to  the  French  lords  to  enter ;  they,  unaccustopied  to  the  ceremony, 
shrunk  back,  and  submissively  declined  the  honor ;  he  then  pointed 
to  Lord  Stair,  who  made  his  bow,  and  instantly  sprang  into  the  coach : 
the  king  and  the  French  lords  followed. 

When  they  were  seated,  the  king  exclaimed,  '*  Well,  gentlemen,  I 
believe  you  will  ackno\<clodge  I  have  w<^  my  wager."  '*  How  so, 
sire  ?"  "  Why,"  continued  the  king,  f*  when  I  desired  you  both  to 
go  intc^  the  coach,  you  declined  it :  but  ihis  polite  foreigner  (pointing 
to  Lord  Stair)  no  sooner  received  the  commands  of  a  king,  though 
not  his  sovereign,  than  he  instantly  ol^eyed."  The  courtiers  hung 
down  their  heads  in  confusion,  and  acknowledged  the  justness  of  his 
majesty's  claim. 

251. 

MILDNESS. 

The  mildness  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  temper  through  the  course 
of  his  life  commanded  admiration  from  all  who  knew  him  ;  but  in  no 
one  instance,  perhaps,  more  than  the  following.  Sir  Isaac  had  a 
&vorite  dog,  which  he  called  Diamond ;  and  being  one  day  called 
out  of  his  study  into  the  next  room.  Diamond  was  left  behind.  When 
Sir  Isaac  returned,  having  been  absent  but  a  few  minutes,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  Diamond  having  thrown  down  ^  lighted 
OMidle  among  some  papers,  the  nearly  finished  labor  of  many  years 
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was  in  flames,  and  almost  consumed  to  ashes.  This  loss,  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  then  very  far  advanced  in  years,  was  irretrieTa- 
Ue  ;  yet,  without  once  striking  the  dog,  he  only  rebuked  him  with 
this  exclamation  :  "  O  !  Diamond !  Diamond !  thou  little  knowest 
the  mischief  thou  hast  done." 


Zeuxis  entered  into  a  contest  of  art  with  Parrhasias.  The  former 
painted  grapes  so  truly,  that  birds  came  and  pecked  at  them.  The 
latter  delineated  a  curtain  so  exactly,  that  Zeuxis,  coming  in,  said, 
*'  Take  away  the  curtain  that  we  may  see  this  piece."  And  finding 
his  error,  said,  **  Parrhasius,  thou  hast  conquered  :  I  only  deceived 
birds,  thou  an  artist." 

Zeuxis  painted  a  boy  carrying  grapes ;  the  birds  came  again  and 
pecked.  Some  applauding,  Zeuxis  flew  to  the  picture  in  a  passion, 
saying, ''  My  boy  must  be  very  ill  painted." 

The  inhabitants  of  a  great  town  offered  to  Marshal  de  Turenne 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns  upon  condition  that  he  should  take  an- 
other road,  and  not  march  his  troops  their  way.  He  answered  them, 
"  As  your  town  is  not  on  the  road  I  intend  to  march,  I  cannot  accept 
the  money  you  offer  me."    . 

A  corporal  of  the  life-guards  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  had  a 
great  deal  of  vanity,  but  at  the  same  time  ^ras  a  brave  fellow,  wore 
a  watch-chain,  to  which  he  affixed  a  musket-bullet  instead  of  a  watch, 
which  he  was  unable  to  buy.  The  king,  being  inclined  one  day  to 
rally  him,  said,  "  Apropos,  corporal,  you  must  have  been  very  frugal 
to  buy  a  watch :  it  is  six  o'clock  by  mine ;  tell  me  what  it  is  by 
yours  ?"  The  soldier,  who  guessed  the  king's  intention,  instantly 
drew  out  the  bullet  from  his  fob,  and  said,  "  My  watch  neither  marks 
five  nor  six  o'clock ;  but  it  tells  iQcevery  moment,  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  die  for  your  majesty."  "  H^HPmy  friend,"  said  the  king,  quite 
affected,  "  take  this  watch,  that  you  may  be  able  to  tell  the  hour 
also."  And  he  gave  him  his  watch,  which  was  adorned  with  bril- 
liants. 

252.  «ifi 

THB   HISTORY   OF  JTOHN   AND   MART,  (Jeon  et  MoHe.) 

There  was  a  merchant  who  went  to  India  with  his  wife.  He  made 
there  a  large  fortune,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  he  re-embarked 
for  France,  which  was  his  native  country.     He  had  a  son  and  a 
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dsnghte^  The  former,  aged  four,  was  called  John,  and  the  latter, 
who  was  only  three,  was  called  Mary.  When  they  had  proceeded 
about  half  way,  a  violent  storm  came  on,  and  the  pilot  said  they  were 
in  great  danger,  because  the  wind  drove  (pousser)  towards  some 
islands,  against  which  shipwreck  was  unaToidable.  The  poor  mer- 
chant having  heard  this,  took  a  large  plank,  and  firmly  &stened  on 
it  his  wife  and  both  his  children ;  he  was  going  to  fasten  himself  to 
it,  but  had  not  time ;  for  the  vessel  having  struek  against  a  rock, 
{toucher  contra  un  rocher,)  split,  is^ouvrit,)  and  all  the  crew  (et  tous 
ceux  qui  etaient  dedans)  fell  into  the  sea.  The  plank,  on  which 
were  the  woman  and  the  children,  was  carried  by  the  water  like  a 
small'boat,  {se  soutint  sur  la  mer  comme  un  petit  bateau,)  and  the 
wind  sent  it  towards  an  island.  The  woman  then  undid  (detacher) 
the  cords,  and  advanced  in  the  island  with  her  children. 

On  finding  herself  in  a  place  of  safety  her  first  act  {la  premise 
chose  qu^ellefii)  was  to  throw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  thank  God 
for  her  preservation,  {de  V avoir  sauvie.)  She  was  sadly  grrieved  to 
have  lost  her  husband.  She  also  thought  that  she  and  her  children 
would  die  of  hunger  on  this  island,  or  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
She  proceeded  for  some  time  full  of  these  melancholy  thoughts,  and 
perceived  some  trees  loaded  with  fruit ;  she  took  a  stick,  and  knocked 
down  {faire  tomber)  some  of.  it,  which  she  gave  to  he^  children,  and 
ate  some  herself.  She  went  on  further  to  see  if  she  could  not  discover 
some, cottage,  but  she  was  sadly  disappointed  when  she  discovered 
(reconnoitre  *)  tbat  she  was  on  a  desert  island.  She  found  on  her 
way  a  large  hollow  tree,  (un  grand  arbre  qui  etait  creux,)  and  re- 
solved to  pass  the  night  in  it.  She  slept  (coucher)  in  it  with  her 
children,  and  proceeded  the  next  day  into^the  island  as  far  as  they 
could  walk.  She  found  also  on  her  way  some  birds'  nests,  (des  nids 
d*oiseaux,)  from  which  she  took  the  eggs.  Seeing  that  she  found 
neither  man  nor  beast,  she  resolved  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  do  all  in  her  power  (faire  son  possible)  to  bring  her  children  up 
well.  She  had  in  her  pocket  a  New  Testament  (un  h?angUe)  and  a 
prayer-boek,  (un  livre  de  prikre.)  She  used  them  to  teach  her  chil- 
dren to  read,  and  to  know  God,  (et  pour  leur  enseigner  d  connaitre  le 
ban  Dieu,)  One  day  the  little  boy  said  to  her :  **  Mother,  where  is 
my  father  ?"  "  My  poor  child,"  answered  this  poor  woman  with 
tears,  (en  pleurant,)  "  your  father  is  gone  to  heaven  ;  but  you  have 
another  &ther  who  is  God,  (le  bon  Dieu.)  He  is  here,  though  you 
do  not  see  him.  It  is  he  who  sends  us  fruit  and  eggs  ;  and  be  will 
take  care  of  us  so  long  as  (tant  que)  we  love  him  with  all  our  heart, 
and  serve  him."    When  these  little  children  were  able  to  read,  they 
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read  with  great  pleasure  what  was  contained  in  their  hooks,  and 
talked  about  iz  all  day.  Besides,  they  were  very  good  and  obedieat 
to  their  mother. 

At  the  end  (au  haut)  of  two  years  this  poor  woman  fell  ill,  and  she 
felt  her  death  was  near,  (aftprocher :)  she  was  very  uneasy  about 
{pour)  her  poor  children ;  but  at  last  she  thought  that  God,  who  is  so 
good,  would  take  care  of  them.  She  was  lying  in  the  hollow  of  the 
tree,  and  having  called  her  chUdren,  she  said  to  them  >  *'  My  dear 
ohUdren,  I  am  going  to  die,  and  you  will  sbon  be  motherless,  (n^aooir 
plus  de  m^e,)  Remember,  however,  that  you  will  not  be  alone,  and 
that  God  sees  all  you  do.  Never  miss  {manqtier)  praying  to  him 
night  and  morning.  My  dear  John,  take  great  care  of  your  sister ; 
do  not  scold  her ;  never  beat  her :  you  are  bigger  and  stronger  than 
she  ;  you  will  go  and  seek  fruit  and  eggs  for  her."  She  also  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  (quelque  chase)  to  Mary,  but  she  had  not  time, 
and  died. 

These  poor  children  did  not  understand  what  their  mother  meant, 
(votUair  dire^)  for  they  did  not  know  what  death  was,  (ce  que  c'etttii 
que  de  maurir.) — ^When  she  was  dead,  they  thought  that  she  was 
asleep,  and  they  feared  to  make  a  noise,  lest  they  should  wake  her. 
John  went  to  fetch  some  fruit,  and  having  supped,  they  lay  down  hy 
the  side  of  the  tree,  and  both  fell  asleep,  {s^endormir  *.)  They  were 
much  astonished  the  next  morning  to  find  that  their  mother  was  yet 
asleep,  and  went  to  pull  her  by  the  arm  to  wake  her.  As  they  per- 
ceived that  she  did  not  answer,  they  thought  they  had  offended 
her,  and  began  to  cry,  (se  mettre  a  pleurer,)  begging  her  pardon,  and 
promised  to  be  very  good.  It  was  in  vain,  {Us  eurent  beau  fairs  ;) 
the  poor  woman  could  answer  no  more.  They  remained  there  sev- 
eral days  until  the  body  began  to  be  corrupted,  {se  decomposer,^ 
Mary  exclaimed  one  morning  to  John  :  {Marie  se  mit  d  jeter  de 
grands  cris,  et  dit  d  Jean :)  '*  Ah,  my  brother,  the  worms  are  eatingr 
our  poor  mamma ;  we  must  get  them  away,  (arracher;)  come  and 
help  me."  John  approached,  but  the  body  smelt  so  bad,  that  they 
could  not  remain  there,  and  they  were  obliged  {itre  contraint)  to  seek 
another  tree  to  sleep  in. 

These  two  children  never  missed  praying  to  God ;  they  read  their 
books  so  often  that  they  knew  them  by  heart.  When  they  had  read 
they  would  walk,  or  else  {ou  bien)  they  sat  down  on  the  grass  and 
talked,  {et  causaient  entr^eux.)  One  day  John  said  to  his  sister : 
**  I  remember,  when  I  was  very  little,  to  have  been  in  a  place  where 
there  were  many  houses  and  many  men ;  my  fiither  had  many  ser- 
vants ;  we  had  also  many  nice  frocks,  {de  beaux  habits,)  All  at  < 
papa  put  us  in  a  house  that  went  on  the  water,  and  then,  on  a  i 
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den,  he  listened  us  on  to  a  plank,  (attacher  d  un£  planche,)  and  has 
gone  to  the  bottom  (lefond)  of  the  sea,  whence  he  has  not  returned ; 
and  onr  dear  mother  says  he  is  now  in  Heaven."  "  It  is  very 
strange,  (singulier,''^)  answered  Mary  ;  "  bat  since  it  has  happened, 
it  is  because  it  was  the  will  of  God  ;  for  you  know,  brother,  (fno-n 
fref-ej)  that  he  is  almighty,  (tout-puissant,^^) 

John  and  Mary  remained  eleven  years  on  this  island.  One  day 
that  they  were  sitting  on  the  shore,  (au  hord  de  la  mer,)  they  saw  a 
boat  with  several  black  men  come  up  to  them.  Mary  was  at  first 
frightened,  and  wanted  to  run  away  ;  but  John  said  to  her  :  ''  Let 
OS  remain,  sister,  {ma  saur,)  do  you  not  know  that  God  our  father 
(que  notre  p^re  le  bon  Dieu)  is  here,  and  that  he  will  prevent  these 
men  from  hurting  us  ?"  These  blacks  having  landed,  {descendre  d 
terre,)  were  surprised  to  see  these  children,  who  were  of  a  different 
color  to  them,  {d*une  autre  couleur  qu'eux,)  They  surrounded  them, 
and  spoke  to  them :  it  was  in  vain,  for  these  children  did  not  under- 
stand their  language.  John  took  these  savages  to  the  place  where 
his  mother's  bones  were,  and  told  them  how  she  had  died  ;  but  they 
did  not  understand  him  either.  The  blacks  at  last  showed  them 
their  little  boat,  and  made  signs  to  them  to  enter.  "  I  dare  not," 
said  Mary,  "these  people  frighten  me."  Her  brother  comforted 
(xassurer)  her. 

They  therefore  entered  the  boat,  which  led  them  to  an  island  that 
was  not  far  from  thence,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  savages.  All 
,  these  savages  received  them  very  well :  their  king  could  not  take 
his  eyes  off  {ne  pouvait  se  lasser  de  regarder)  Mary ;  and  he  often 
put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  to  show  that  he  loved  her.  Mary  and  John 
soon  learned  the  language  of  these  savages,  and  became  acquainted 
with  all  that  they  were  doing.  John  soon  found  that  they  made  war 
on  people  who  lived  in  the  neighboring  islands,  that  they  ate  their 
prisoners,  and  that  they  worshipped  {adorer)  a  great  ugly  monkey, 
(le  singe,)  that  had  several  sav^iges  to  attend  on  him,  {pour  le  servir,) 
BO  that  the  two  children  were  sorry  to  have  come  to  live  with  these 
wicked  people.  However  the  king  was  determined  on  marrying 
{voulait  absolument  epouser)  Mary,  who  said  to  her  brother:  "I 
woald  rather  die  than  be  the  wife  of  that  man."  "  Is  it  because  he 
is  so  ugly  that  you  would  not  marry  him  V  said  John.  "  No,  bro- 
ther," said  she,  "  it  is  because  he  is  wicked  :  do  you  not  perceive 
that  he  is  unacquainted  with  God  our  Father  ;  and  that  instead  of 
praying  to  him,  he  kneels  {se  mettre  d  genoux)  before  that  horrid 
monkey  ?  Besides  our  book  tells  us  that  we  must  forgive  our  ene- 
mies, and  do  good  to  them ;  and  you  see  that  instead  of  that,  this  wick- 
ed man  has  his  prisoners  put  to  death  {/aire  mourir)  and  eats  them." 
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**  A  thought  has  stmck  me,  (il  me  vient  une  pensie,^^)  said  John ; 
"  if  we  were  to  kill  that  horrid  monkey,  they  would  soon  perceive 
that  it  is  no  God.  Let  us  poison  it."  Mary  agreed  to  it,  and  the 
monkey  died.  The  savages  who  took  care  of  it,  and  who  were  as 
its  priests,  told  the  king  that  Mary  and  her  brother  were  the  cause 
of  the  misfortune  that  had  occurred,  and  that  he  could  not  be  happy 
until  these  two  whites  were  killed.  It  was  immediately  decided 
that  a  sacrifice  should  be  made  to  the  new  monkey  that  had  just  been 
substituted  for  the  last,  that  the  two  whites  should  be  present,  and 
that  they  should  afterwards  be  burned  alive,  (bruler  quelgu'un  tout 
vif.)  John  having  heard  this  resolution,  said  to  them  :  "  If  yoor 
monkey  had  been  a  God,  I  could  never  have  killed  him ;  have  I  not 
been  stronger  than  he  ?  We  must  worship  the  great  God,  the  Cre- 
ator of  heaven  and  earth,  and  not  such  an  ugly  beast."  This  speech 
irritated  all  the  savages ;  they  fastened  John  and  his  sister  to  two 
trees,  and  were  prepared  to  bum  them,  when  intelligence  came 
(lorsqu'on  lew  apprit)  that  a  great  number  of  their  enemies  had  just 
landed  (aborder)  on  the  island.  They  ran  to  meet  them,  (pour  les 
combattre,)  and  were  defeated,  {etre  vaincu.)  The  savages  who  re- 
mained the  conquerors  took  off  the  chains  of  the  two  whites,  and 
conveyed  (emmener)  them  to  their  own  island,  where  they  became 
the  slaves  of  the  king. 

These  new  savages,  however,  were  often  at  war  like  their  neigh- 
bors, and  ate  their  prisoners.  They  one  day  took  a  great  number ; 
for  they  were  very  powerful.  Among  the  captives  was  a  white 
man ;  and  as  he  was  very  thin,  (fort  maigre,)  the  savages  deter- 
mined on  fattening  him  up  (de  V engraisser)  before  they  ate  him 
They  chained  him  up  in  a  hut,  and  commissioned  Mary  to  take  hiip 
his  food,  (de  lui  porter  d  manger.)  As  she  knew  that  he  was  soop 
to  be  eaten  she  felt  great  compassion  for  him,  (elle  en  avait  grand* 
pitie^  and  said,  as  she  sadly  gazed  on  him  :  *'  0  God !  take  pity  oc 
him  !"  This  white  man,  who  had  felt  great  astonishment  on  seeirg 
a  girl  of  the  same  color  as  himself,  wondered  still  more  Qe  fui  biefi 
davantage)  when  he  heard  her  speak  his  own  language.  "  Who 
taught  you  to  speak  French  ?"  inquired  he,  (lui  dit-il.)  "  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  language  I  speak,"  answered  she  ;  "  it  is  my 
mother's  language,  and  she  it  was  who  taught  it  me.  We  hsMre  also 
two  books  in  which  we  read  every  day."  "  My  God  !"  exclaimed 
this  man,  as  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  "  and  can  it  be  possible, 
(serait'il  possible  f)  But,  my  child,  could  you  show  me  the  books 
of  which  you  speak  1"  **  I  have  them  not,"  said  she,  *^  but  I  will 
fetch  my  brother,,  who  keeps  them,  and  he  will  show  them  you.'* 
She  went  out,  as  she  said  this,  and  soon  returned  with  John,  who 
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brought  the  two  books.  The  white  man  opened  them  with  emotion, 
and  having  read  on  the  first  leaf:  "  This  is  John  Morris*  book,''^  he 
cried  :  "  Ah,  my  dear  children !  and  do  I  indeed  see  you  ?  Come 
and  embrace  your  father ;  oh,  would  to  God !  you  could  give  me 
news  of  your  mother !"  At  these  words  JoSn  and  Mary  threw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  white  man,  and  shed  tears  of  joy.  At 
last  John  said  :  **  My  heart  tells  me  you  are  my  father ;  and.yet  1 
know  not  how  that  can  be,  for  my  mother  told  me  you  had  fallen  in- 
to  the  sea."  "  I  did  in  truth  {effectivement)  fall  into  the  sea,  whet 
oar  vessel  struck,  (j^en/rVutin//^)  answered  this  man ;  "  but  hav 
ing  seated  myself  on  a  plank,  I  landed  on  an  island,  and  I  thought 
you  lost."  John  then  told  him  all  he  remembered.  The  white  man 
wept,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  Mary  also  wept,  but 
it  was  on  another  account,  (pour  un  autre  sujet,)  '*  Alas!"  cried 
she,  "  of  what  use  is  it  {d  quoi  sert-U)  that  we  should  have  found 
our  father,  since  he  is  to  be  killed  and  eaten  in  a  few  days."  *'  We 
must  cut  his  chains,"  said  John,  '*  and  then  we  will  all  three  escape 
to  the  forest."  "  And  what  should  we  do  there,  my  poor  children  T" 
said  John  Morris  ;  '*  the  savages  will  soon  catch  {reprendre  *)  us,  or 
else  we  shall  die  of  hunger."  "  Let  me  alone,  (faissez-moi  faire,''^) 
said  Mary,  *'I  know  an  infallible  method  (fe  moyen)  of  saving 
you." 

As  she  ended  these  words,  she  went  to  the  king.  When  she  had 
entered  his  hut,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  said  :  **  My  lord, 
(seigneur,)  I  have  a  great  favor  to  beg  of  you ;  will  you  promise  me 
to  grant  it  1"  "I  swear  it  you,"  said  the  king,  "  for  I  am  satisfied 
with  you."  "Well,"  continued  Mary,  "you  must  know  that  the 
white  man,  of  whom  you  have  desired  me  to  take  care,  is  John's  and 
my  father  :  you  have  resolved  to  eat  him,  and  I  am  come  to  repre- 
sent to  you,  that  he  is  old  and  thin,  and  that  I  am  young  and  fat ;  so 
[  hope  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  eat  me  instead  ;  I  only  ask  a  week, 
that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  before  I  ttie."  "  Truly," 
said  the  king,  "  you  are  so  good  a  girl,  that  I  would  on  no  account 
i<que  J€  n€  voudrais  pas  pour  toutes  chases)  put  you  to  death;  you 
shall  live,  and  your  father  also.  I  will  even  tell  you  that  every 
year  a  ship  with  white  men  comes  here,  and  we  sell  them  the  pris- 
oners we  do  not  eat.  This  ship  will  soon  arrive,  and  then  I  will 
give  you  leave  {la  permission)  to  go." 

Mary  thanked  the  king,  and  in  her  heart  returned  thanks  to  God 
who  had  inspired  him  with  compassion  towards  her.  She  ran  tc 
carry  these  joyful  tidings  to  her  father ;  and  a  few  days  after,  the 
ve^el  of  which  the  black  king  hud  spoken  having  arrived,  she  em- 
barked  on  board  with  her  father  and  brother.     They  landed  on  a 
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targe  island  inhabited  by  Spaniards.  The  goremor  of  this  i 
having  heard  Mary^s  history,  said  to  himself:  *'  This  girl  has  not  a 
penny,  (n'a  pas  le  sou,)  and  is  sadly  sunbamt,  (jbrtdie  du  soldi ;)  but 
she  is  so  good  and  virtuous  that  her  husband  will  be  a  happier  man 
{qu^elle  pourra  rendre  son  mari  plus  heureux)  than  if  she  were  rich 
and  handsome."  He  therefore  requested  Mary's  fether  to  give  her 
to  him  for  wife,  (en  manage  ;)  and  John  Morris  having  consented, 
the  governor  married  her,  and  gave  one  of  his  relations  to  John. 
They  lived  very  happy  in  this  island,  admiring  the  wisdom  of  Prov- 
idence, that  had  only  allowed  Mary-  to  be  a  slave,  that  she  might 
thereby  be  the  means  ef  (que  pour  lui  donner  occasion  de)  saving  her 
Other's  life. 
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CARDINAL  AND  ORDINAL  NUMBERS. 


Un,  «.  unc,  /• . 

Deux 

Trois 

Q.aatre...>*  ••• 
Cinq 


Cardinal 

Numbers. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Six. 

Sept 7. 

HuU T 8. 

Neuf. 9. 

Dix 10. 

Onze 11. 

Douze 12. 

Trelze 13. 

Quatorze 14. 

Quinze 15. 

Seize 16. 

tMx-sept. 17. 

Dix-huit 18. 

Dlx-neuf. 19. 

Vingt 20. 

Vingt  et  an 21. 

Vingt-deux 22. 

Vingttrols 23. 

Vingt-qnatre 24. 

VIngt-cInq 25. 

Vlngt-six 26. 

Vingt-aept 27. 

Vlngt-hult 28. 

Vingt-nenf 29. 

Trente 30. 

Trente  et  an  .••: 31. 

Trente-dcnx...'. 32. 

Trente-trois 33. 

Trentre-qaatrc 34. 

Trente-cinq 35. 

Trente-sU - 36. 

Trente-sept 37. 

Trente-halt 38. 

Trenteneaf 39. 

CXuamnte 40. 

Quaranteet  an 41. 

Qaarante-deox 42. 

Unarante-lioiB 43. 

Qaarante-quatre 44. 

Oasmnte-cMq •  45. 


Notnbna 
Ordinaux, 


NamlMi& 


Premier,  m.  premiere,  /. Ut. 

DeuxMme,  second,  seoonde Sd. 

Trnisleme 3d. 

Qoatridme 4th. 

Cinqui&me 5th. 

Sixi^me 6th. 

Septi&me 7th. 

Hulti^ine 8th. 

Neuvieme<'>>* 9th. 

Dlxi^me 10th. 

Onzi^me 11th. 

DoQzidine 12th. 

Treizieme. 13th. 

Qaatorzi^me 14th. 

Quinzidme ISih. 

SeiziSme' 16th. 

Dix-septi^me 17th. 

Dix-hatti^nie 18th 

Dix-neuvi^me 19th. 

Viogti^me..... 90th. 

Vingt  et  nnidme 2l8t. 

Vingt-denxiime 9Sd. 

Vlngt-troiBi^me 83d. 

Vlngt-qnatridme 24th. 

Vingt-cinquieme.' SiSth. 

Vingt-sixS^me 90th. 

Vingt-septi^me 27th. 

Vingt-huitidme 28th. 

Vingt-neavi^me 29th. 

Trenti^me SOth. 

Trente  et  nnidme •  ••  31st 

Trente-deuxi^oie 39d. 

Trente-troisl^me 33d. 

Trente-quatri^me • 34th 

Trente-cinqui^me 35th. 

Trente-sixleme t 36th. 

Trente-septidine 37th. 

Trente -hnitidme 38th. 

Trente-neuvieme 39th. 

Quarenticoie 40th. 

Qnarante  etunieme 4l8t. 

duarante-deuzieme 49d. 

Quarante-troisidme ►•  43d. 

auarante-qnatri^DM 44di. 

Qunrante-cinqni^noe 49th. 
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Curdinal 
Nombcn. 

Qnaraate-tlz 48. 

UnaiBiite-sapt 47. 

Qaafante-hait..A 48. 

duamnte-neaf. 4IH. 

Cinqoante 50. 

Cinquante  et  nn 51. 

CinquaDte-denz 5S. 

CioquaBte-troia 53. 

Cinquante-qiiatre 54. 

Clnqoante-clnq 55. 

Ciiiqaaiite*«iz... 56. 

Clnqnaiito-iapt 2^7. 

Clnqoante-hiiiL 58. 

Clnquant0-neaf 59. 

Soixante 60. 

Bfdxan  te  e  t  an 61 . 

Soizante-deax 62. 

Soizante-trolg 63. 

Solxante-quatre 64. 

Soizante-cinq 65. 

Hoixaote-siz 66. 

Hoixaute-sept 67. 

8»Utinte-hult. 68. 

Soixnnte-neuf. 60. 

S<)ixante-dix 70. 

^ixante  et  onze 71. 

Sttixante-dooze •• 7S.' 

Solxante-treize 73. 

Solxaate-qualorae 74. 

Soixante-qulnze 75. 

Soixante-seize. 76. 

Soixante-diz-aept 77. 

Solxante-dix-hait 7& 

Solxante-dlx-neuf. •-•  • .  79. 

Qnatre-vingt 80. 

Qaatre-vingt-un 81. 

Quatre-vingt-deax 82. 

Quatre-vingt-trois. 83. 

Qaatre-vingt-quatre 84. 

Quatre-vingt-cioq 85. 

Quatre-vingt-six 86. 

Qnatre-vingt-sept •• 87. 

Uaatre-vingt-hait 88. 

Qaatre-vingt-neaf> 89. 

Uuatre-vingt-dix 90. 

Qnatre-vingt-nnze 91. 

Quatre-viogt-douze 92. 

Qnatre-vingt-treize 93. 

UuHtre-vingt-quatorze 94. 

Q,uatre-viDgt-quinze 95. 

daatre-vingt-seize 90. 

Claatre  vingt-dix-sept »7. 

Qoatie-vingt-dU-btiit 98. 

Qoatre-vingt-diz-neaf •  99. 

Orat 100. 


Ma 

Qaarante-sLxiime 

QoaraDte-iepti^me 47tli. 

Qiuuraate-huiti^ine 48tli. 

Quaronte-neavUme 49tli. 

Cinquanti&me SOth. 

Cinquante  et  unidme  •  •, ;^  51st 

CiDqaante-deaid^me.. 53d. 

Cinqnante-traisl^me S3d. 

Cinqaante-quatri^me 54th. 

Clnquante-cinqul^me 55th. 

Cinquante-sixi^oie 56th. 

Cinqaante-septi^ine 57th. 

Cinquante-huJti^nie 58th. 

Cinquante-neuvidme 59th. 

Soixanti^rae 60th. 

Soixante  et  uniems 61st. 

Solxaiite-denxiime e2d. 

Soixante-troisiemo 63d. 

Soixante-quatrieme 64th. 

Soixante-cinqnieme 65th. 

Solxante-sixieme 66ih. 

Soixante-septieine 67th. 

Soixante-huitieme 68th. 

Soixante-neuvieine eOth. 

Solxante-dixleme 70th. 

Soixante  el  nnzleme 71st. 

Soixante-donzieme 73d. 

Soixante-treizienie 73d. 

Boixante-quatorzieme 74th. 

Soixante-quinzi^me 75th. 

Soizante-seizieme 76th. 

Solzante-dix-septi^me 77th. 

Soixante -dix-huiti^me 78th. 

Soixante- dix-neuvieme 79th. 

Qaatre-vingti^me 80th 

dnatre-vingt-anidroe 8Ut. 

duatre-vingt-denzidine 83d. 

duatre-vlngt-troisidme 83d. 

daatre-vlngt-qaatrieme 84th. 

Qtiatre-viogt-cinquiime 85th^ 

duatre-vingt-sixi^me 86tli 

Qoatre-vingt-septieme 87tli 

Quatre-vingt-haltieme 88th. 

Quatfe-vingt-neavieme Bdth. 

Q  uatre-vingt-dizi^me 90th. 

Qaatre-vingt-onzidme 91sC 

Quatre-vingt-donzi^me 9ad. 

Q,aatre-vingt-treizieuie 93d. 

Quatre-vlngt-qaatorzi^me 94th. 

Qnatre-viDgt-qulnzi^me 95th. 

Qaatre-vlngt-seizi^me 96th. 

Qimtre- vingt-diz-septi^  me »7th. 

Uaatre-Tingt-diz-huitiime 08th. 

Quatre-Tingt-diz-neaviAiiM SOlh. 

Centi^me 
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Cardinal 
Nttmben. 

Centaii •     ]01. 

Centdeax 108. 

Centtrois. .^ 103. 

CenldU 110. 

Centonze 111. 

CentvingU 190. 

Cent  vingt  et  an 131. 

Deux  cents. 900. 

Deaz  cent  an.,* 901. 

Deiizcentdeox 902. 

Hille .^ 1000. 

Deuzmille 9000. 

Mil  hnit  cent  qaarante-six. 1846. 

Vn  niilUon. .. .  .^^ A  mililon. 


Ordinal 

Niimben. 

.  lOlst.' 


Nombreg 
Ordinaux. 

Cent-nnidme 

Cent'deuxi^me 109d. 

Cent-troisi&me 103d.  • 

Cent-dixi^ine 110th* 

Cent-onzieme lllth. 

Cent-vingtidme ISOth. 

Cent  vingt  et  uni^me ]9l8t. 

Oenx  centiime 9Q0th. 

Deux  cent-uni^me 20l8t 

Deux  cent-deoxi^me 903d. 

MUUenie 1000th. 

Deox  milUime 9000th. 

Mil  bait  cent  qaarante-sixt^ma-..  1846th. 
Miilionime A  millionth. 


PARADIGMS. 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE   AUXILIARY  VERB  AVOIR,  TO  HAVE, 

'  IN  THE  FOUR  FORMS. 
I.— AFFIRMATIVE  FORM. 


Infimitive  Mood. 

FRBSEHT. 

PAIT. 

Avoir, 

to  have. 

Avoir  eu, 

tehavekad. 

PARTICIPLEi. 

PRESENT. 

Ayant, 

having. 

PAIT. 

Ea.«.;eae,/. 

PAiT. 

had. 

IlfSICATl 

Ayant  ea, 
VE  Mood. 

having  had. 

P&BSBMT. 

PRBTBRIT  IMOEnmTB. 

rai. 

IhavB. 

J*atea. 

I  have  had. 

Taas, 

thou  host 

Toasea, 

thou  hast  had. 

na. 

he  has. 

11  a  eu, 

he  has  had. 

Noas  avor.^ 

we  have. 

Nous  avons  ea, 

we  have  had. 

Voas  ave«, 

you  have. 

Vous  avez  ea, 

you  have  had. 

Ilsont, 

theifhttve. 

lis  ont  ea, 

they  have  had. 

IKPEETBCT. 

PLUPBRPBCT. 

J'avals, 

I  had. 

J'avals  ea. 

I  had  had. 

Ta  avaiSt 

thou  hadet. 

Ta  avals  eu, 

- 

thou  hadst  had. 

11  avalt. 

he  had. 

II  avait  er, 

he  had  had. 

Nous  avions, 

we  had. 

Nous  avicns  eu. 

we  had  had. 

Vous  aTlez, 

you  had. 

Vous  avlez  eu, 

you  had  had. 

lis  avtilent. 

they  had. 

lis  avaient  en. 

they  had  kad 

PRBTBUIT   DEnMITI 

. 

PRETERIT  ANTERIOR. 

J*ea9, 

I  had. 

J'eas  ea. 

I  had  had 

T«  eus, 

thou  hadet. 

Tn  eus  eo, 

thou  hadst  had. 

11  eat. 

he  had. 

II  eut  eo. 

he  had  had. 

Nou3  euuics, 

we  had. 

Nous  e&ines  ea, 

we  had  had. 

Vouseutes, 

you  had. 

Vous  e&tes  ea 

you  had  had. 

(Is  eufeiit. 

they  had. 

lis  eoMnt  on. 

they  had  kad. 

«M 


COi^JUOATION   OF  AVOIR. 


J'tanI, 

/«ikatf  Aav« 

J*anrai  en, 

IthaUkme 

TtiMnm 

a4m«Aii/tAa«e. 

Tu  auras  en, 

tkeu  ghalt  have 

nawa, 

A««AaUAa««. 

n  aura  en, 

he  thaU  have 

Mowaiimist 

w^^uMhave, 

we  shall  have 

ViManmi, 

you  »haU  kavi. 

Vous  aurez  en, 

you  shall  have 

ItoMUNNlt, 

tkey  »haU  lune. 

Us  auront  en, 

they  shall  have 

OOMStnOlUI.  PUIBHT. 

OOMSIXIOMAI.  PAST. 

J'kVBlS, 

J'auxaisen, 

I  should  have 

Taaitraii, 

Tnanrais  en, 

nianit, 

ktakmddkaioe. 

IV  aurait  en. 

he  should  hone 

wakmddkMt. 

Nous  aurlons  en. 

we  should  have 

VflWMurlM, 

Vons  auries  en. 

you  should  hone 

IliMniMit» 

tk09»kmadhaw. 

Us  anraient  eu. 

Impsrativb  Mood. 
Aie,  have  ithou.) 

an*il  ait,  let  him  have^ 

Ayons,  let  us  have. 

Ayez,  have  (y<m.) 

an*lls  aient,  let  them  have. 

BuBJUNcnvB  Mood. 


anofale, 
Que  ta  alM, 
anniait, 
One  Doos  ayons, 
One  Tons  ayes, 
an'Us  aient, 


^at  I  may  have. 

thai  thou  wuiyst  have. 

that  he  may  have. 

that  we  may  have. 

that  you  may  have. 

that  they  may  have. 


XMPKaPKCT. 

Que  J*eu8se,  that  Imight  have. 

Qx»  tn  eusses,  that  thou  mightst  have. 
au*ll  eftt,  that  he  might  have. 

Qoe  nous  ensdons,  that  we  might  have. 
Qmt  Toos  eiiMtos,  tiUl  f  m  might  have. 
(ki*ilB  eossent,  that  they  might  have. 


PRBTEKIT. 

Clue  j*aie  en,  that  I  may  have  had. 

One  tu  aies  en,  that  thou  mayst  have  had. 
an*il  ait  en,  that  he  may  hone  had. 

Q,ue  nous  ayons  eu,  that  we  may  have  had. 
due  vons  ayez  eu,  that  you  may  have  had. 
au'ils  aient  eu,       that  they  may  have  had 

PLUPERFBCT. 

Clue  j'eusse  eu,  that  I  might ' 

Que  tu  eusses  eu,  that  thou  mightst  ^ 
an*il  eftt  en,  that  ha  might  I  J 

aue  nous  enssions  en,  that  we  might  't 
ane  vons  enssiez  en,  that  you  nngkt  •S 
an'ils  enssent  eu,        that  they  wught , 


Ito  pai  avoir, 


ITayant  pas. 


Jaa'alpas, 
Tlia'aspas, 
n  a*a  pas. 


IL^NEGATIVE  FORM. 
Ibpxnxtivb  Mood. 

not  to  have.  I  N*avoir  pas  eu, 
Pabtxcxplbs. 


nattokanohmi 


PAST. 


net  having  I  N*ayaat  pas  eu,  nothamngkmi, 

I]VDicA.TXva  Mood. 

PRBTBKIT  IMDBnJIITB. 


Voos  a'avaa  p 
\ht  #*ont  puM, 


I  have  not. 
thou  host  not. 

he  hoe  not. 

we  have  net. 

yeukaivenot. 

they  hmite  net. 


J€  n*al  pas  eu, 
Tn  n*as  pas  eu, 
n  n*a  pas  eu, 
Nous  n*avons  pas  en, 
Vous  B*avez  pas  eu, 
Vlft  n*ont  pns  on, 


I  have  net  Mad. 
thou  haet  net  had. 

hehaenetkad. 

wehavenethad. 

you  have  net  had. 

they  hem  mC  had. 


CdNJUGATION  OP   AVOIR. 


431 


Jen*avaispM,  I  had  not, 

Tq  n*avals  pas,  thou  hadtt  not. 

'  n  n'avait  pas,  ^  kehad  noL 

Nous  n'ayions  pai,  toe  had  wt. 

Voua  n'aviez  pas,  yaukmdnot. 

Us  n*aTaient  pas,  tkeg  kmd  lurt. 

PKBTBUr  DcmnTB. 

Je  ii*eiis  pas,  Ihad  not. 

Ta  n*eii8  pas,  thou  kadot  not. 

n  n'em  pas,  he  had  not. 

Nous  n'e&mes  pas,  we  had  noL 

VoQS  n'e&tes  pas,  you  had  not. 

Us  n'ennnt  pas,  thoy  had  not. 

FUTUEB. 

Je  B*aarai  pas,  /  ahali  not  hate. 

Tn  n'auras  pas,  thou  shalt  not  have. 

n  n'anra  pas,  he  shaU  not  have. 

Nons  n^anrons  pas,  we  shall  not  have. 

Voos  n'anroz  pas,  fou  ehall  not  have. 

Us  n*aiuont  pas,  they  ehaU  not  have. 

CORBZTIOMAJ.  PBE8BNT. 

Je  n'aurais  pas,  /  should  not  have. 
Tn  n^aumis  pas,      thou  shotddst  not  have. 

11  n'aurait  pas,  he  should  not  have. 

Nous  n^aurions  pas,  we  should  not  have. 

Vons  n*aariez  pas,  you  should  not  have. 

Es  n*anraient  pas,  they  should  not  have. 


PLUPBRPBCT. 

Je  n^avais  pas  en,  /  had  not  had. 

Ta  B*avais  pas  en.  thou  hadst  not  had. 

II  n'avait  pas  en,  he  had  not  had. 

Nous  n*avions  pas  en,  vehad  not  had. 

Vous  n*ayies  pas  en,  fifuhad  not  had. 

Us  n'avaient  pas  en,  they  had  not  had. 

PEBTBBIT  ARTBBXOR. 

Je  n^ens  pas  en,  ihad  not  had, 

Tn  n'ens  pas  en,  thou  hadst  not  had. 

nn'entpnsen,  he  had  not  had. 

Nous  n*edmes  pas  en,  we  had  not  had. 

Vons  n*efites  pas  en,  you  had  not  had. 

lU  n*enrent  pas  en,  they  had  not  had. 

PAST  FTTTUBB. 

Je  n*anrai  pas  en,  /  shall  not  have  had. 
Tn  n'auras  pas  en,  thou  shalt  not  have  had. 
n  n*anra  pas  en,  he  shaU  not  have  had. 
Nous  D'anrons  pas  en,  toi  shaU  not  have  had. 
Vons  n*anrez  pas  en,  you  shall  not  have  had. 
ns  n'anront  pas  en,  they  shall  not  have  had. 

'  COiroinONAL  PAST. 

Je  n'aomis  pas  en,  /  should  not 

Tu  n'aurais  pas  en,  thou  shouldst  not 
n  n*anrait  pas  en,  he  should  not 

Nous  n'aurions  pas  en,  we  should  not 
Vous  n'aoriez  pas  en,  you  should  not 
Us  n*auraient  pas  en,    they  should  not . 


i 


Impxratitb  Mood. 

N'aie  pas,  have  not  (thou.) 

QnUl  n*ait  pas,  let  him  not  have. 

N'ayons  pas,  let  us  not  have. 

N*ayez  pas,  have  not  (you.) 

Qn*ils  n*aient  pas,  let  them  not  have. 

Subjukctivb  Mood. 


PRBSBMT. 

anejen'aie  pas,  thatlmay^ 

Que  tu  n*aies  pas,       that  thou  mayst 
anni  n*ait  pas,  that  he  may  ^ 

Que  nous  n'ayons  pas,       that  we  may  | 
Que  vons  n*ayez  pas,      that  you  may 
annis  n'aient  pas,  that  they  may^ 


UCPERPBCT. 


due  Je  n*ensse  pas, 

Clue  tn  n'ensses  pas, 

an^il  n*e&t  pas,  that  he 


thatl^ 
that  thou  \  1 


doe  nons  n*enMions  pas,  that  we  [ ' 
doe  Tons  B*eaMiez  pas,  that  you  \ 
dit'ils  n'enssent  pas,  that  they . 


pretbrit. 
due  je  n*aie  pas  en,  that  I  may  1    . 

due  tu  n^aies  pas  en,  that  thou  mayst  [j 
du'il  n*ait  pas  en,  that  he  may    « 

due  nous  n'ayons  pas  en,  that  we  may  '  j 
due  vons  n*ayez  pas  en,  that  you  may  •» 
duMls  n'aient  pas  en,      that  they  may}  '  ' 

PLDPKRPBCT. 

due  je  n*eu8se  pas  en,  that  J ' 

due  tn  n'ensses  pas  en,  that  thou  1  .^ 
du'il  n*ea  t  pas  en,  f  Aot  Ae  I  *  j 

dne  nons  n'enssions  pas  en,  that «'  SbI 
due  vons  n*enssiez  pas  en,  that  you  i  4 
dn'Us  R'enssent  pas  on,      that  tAsy, 
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4M 


OON JUOATION   OP  AVOtH. 


ni.— INTERROGATIVE  FORM. 


Imdicativb  Mood. 


PBETBRIT  IHSBFWITB. 


Ai-je. 

havel. 

Al-je  en, 

have  I  had. 

As-tu, 

ka»t  tJkou. 

As-tu  eUf 

iaet  thou  had. 

A-t-il, 

has  he. 

A-t-il  eu, 

hashehad. 

Avons-nons, 

have  ite. 

Avons-Dous  en, 

have  we  had. 

Avez-vous, 

have  you. 

Avez-vous  eu, 

have  you  had. 

Onl-ils, 

have  they. 

Ontilseu, 

have  they  had. 

IMPBBPBCT. 

PLUPXRrBCT. 

Avais-Je, 

had  /. 

Avals-jc  eu, 

had  I  had. 

Avais-ta, 

hadatthou. 

Avais-tu  eu, 

hadet  thou  had. 

Avait-iU 

had  he. 

Avall-il  eu. 

had  he  had. 

Avtont-Bout, 

had  wo. 

Avions-noos  cu. 

had  we  had. 

Avles-voiu, 

had  you. 

Aviez  vous  eu. 

hadyeuhad. 

Avaleat-ils. 

had  they. 

Avaient-ils  eu, 

hadtheyhad. 

PRBTBBIT  DBFXinTC. 

PRBTBBIT  ANTBRXOR. 

EBSje, 

hadJ. 

£us-je  en, 

hadlhad. 

Eus-tu, 

hadst  thou. 

£us-tn  en. 

hadst  thou  had. 

Eut-il, 

had  he. 

Eut-il  eu, 

^    had  he  had. 

Eaiues-noas, 

had  we. 

Eiimes-nons  eu. 

.  had  we  had. 

Eiites-vous, 

had  you. 

Eates-vous  eu, 

had  you  had. 

Eareat-iis, 

had  they. 

Eureni-ils  eu, 

had  they  had. 

PAST 

rOTURB. 

Auml-Je, 

ehall  I  have. 

Anrai-je  eu. 

ehall  I  have  had. 

Auras-tu, 

ahalt  thou  have. 

Auras-tu  eu. 

ehalt  thou  have  had. 

Aum-t-il, 

thaU  he  have. 

Aura-t-il  eu. 

'     ehaU  he  have  had. 

Aurons-noas, 

shaU  we  have. 

Aurons-nous  eu. 

ehaU  we  have  had 

Anrez-voos, 

ehall  you  have. 

Aurez-vous  eu, 

shaU  you  have  had 

Auront-ili, 

shaU  they  have. 

Auront-ils  eu. 

shall  they  haoe  had 

COHDinONAL  PBEaBMT. 

C0NMT10KAL  PAST. 

Anmis-j*. 

ehould  I  have. 

Anraia-Je  eu, 

ehould  I  have  had 

Aorais-tn, 

Aurais-tn  eu, 

ehouldet  thou  have  had 

Aamit-tl, 

should  he  have. 

Aurait-»  en. 

ahculd  he  have  had 

should  we  have. 

Aurioas-nous  eu. 

should  we  have  had 

Attrlez-voM, 

ehould  you  have. 

Anrlez-vons  en. 

should  you  have  had. 

Aunient-ilfl, 

Anralent-IU  eu. 

should  they  have  had. 

IV.— NEGATIVE  AND  INTERROGATIVE  FORM. 
ImncATivB  Mood. 


PRXSBMT. 

N*ai-je  pas,  have  I  noL 

N*as-tnpas,  hastthounoL 

N*a-Hl  pas,  has  he  not. 

N'avons-nous  pas,  have  we  %eU 

N*aves-vou8  pas,  have  you  not. 

N*ont-lls  pas,  have  they  not. 


PRXTXRXT  WDBrmXTB. 

N*al  Je  pas  en,  have  luolkai. 

N*a8-tu  pas  eu,  hast  thou  not  had. 

N*a-t-il  pas  en,  has  he  not  hmd. 

N*avons-nous  pas  en.  have  we  not  had. 

N*avez-von8  pas  on,  have  you  not  had. 

N'oot-lls  pas  eu,  have  thry  not  hnd. 


CONJUGATION  07  BTES. 


4SI8 


had  I  tut. 


IXFBRrBOT. 

N*ayai»-j«  paa, 

N*ftvai«-ta  pas, 

N*avait-il  pas,  hadhenoU 

N*aYion8-noas  pas,  had  w«  not, 

N*avie2-vous  pas,  had  you  not, 

N*avaient-ils  pas,  had  they  not. 

PEETEEIT  SEPIEXTB. 

N'eos-Je  pas,  had  I  not. 

N'ens-tQ  pas,  hadtt  thou  net. 

N*eQt-ll  pas,  had  he  not. 

N*efliiies-nou8  pas,  had  we  noL 

N'e&tes-voQS  pas,  had  you  not. 

N*earent-ils  pas,  had  they  noL 


FUTURE. 


N*aiirai-je  pas, 
N'anras-ta  pas, 
N*aiua-t-U  pas, 
N*aiurons-noiu  pas, 
N^aorex-voas  pas, 
N'auont-ils  pas. 


shali  I  not  have. 

ohalt  thou  not  have. 

ehaU  he  not  have. 

shali  we  not  have. 

shall  you  not  have. 

shall  they  not  have. 


COKDITIONAL  PEE  SENT. 

N'anrais-Je  pas,  should  I  not  have. 

N*aurais-tu  pas,  shouldstthou  not  have. 
N*aiirait-il  pas,  should  he  not  have. 

N'anrioiis-noiis  pas,  should  we  not  have. 
N*aiirlex-vous  pas,  should  you  not  have. 
N*aiinieiiMls  pas,      should  they  not  have. 


hadlnothad. 


had  you  not  had. 


N*avais-je  pas  en, 

N'avais-tu  pas  en, 

N*avait-il  pas  ea, 

N'avlons-nons  pas  en, 

N*aviex-vous  pas  en, 

N'avaient-ils  pas  eti,         had  they  not  had. 

PEETEEIT  AHTEEIOE. 

N*eus-Je  pas  en,  had  I  not  had. 

N*eus-ta  pas  ea,  hadst  thou  not  had. 

N'eut-il  pas  en,  had  he  not  had 

N^efimes-nons  pas  en,  had  we  not  had. 

N*eiktes-vous  pas  eii,  had  you  not  had 

N'enrent-ils  pas  en,  had  they  not  had. 

PAST  FUTUEB. 

N^anral-Je  pas  en,  shall  I  not  have  had. 
N'auras-txi  pas  ea,  shalt  thou  not  have  had. 
N'aara-t-il  pas  ea,  shtUl  he  not  have  had. 
N'aurons-noas  paseti,  shall  we  not  have  had. 
N'aarez-voas  pas  ea,  shall  you  not  have  had. 
N*aaront-lIs  pas  eu,  shall  they  not  have  had. 

CONDITIONAL  PAST. 

N*aarais-Je  pas  ea,  should  J  not ' 

N^auraistupasea,  shotUdst  thou  net 
N*aurait-il  pas  ea,  should  he  not 

N*aurions-nous  pas  eo,  should  we  not 
N*anriez-voas  pas  ea,  should  you  not 
N'auraient-ils  pas  eu,   should  they  not. 


i 

■I 


Etre, 

Etont, 
St6, 


CONJUGATION  OF 

PEESBNT. 


PEEBEMT. 
PAST. 


THE  AUXILIARY  VERB  ETRE,  TO  BE. 
iNnNiTiVE  Mood. 

[  PAST. 

to  be.  I  Avoir  6t6,  to  i 

Paeticiplbb. 


being. 


Ayant  6t6, 


having  beem. 


Ihdicativb  Mood. 


Jesols, 

Taes, 

nest, 

Nous  sommes, 

Voos  fttes, 

Ussont, 

1 
J'6lais, 
Ta^tais, 
n^tait, 
Noas  6tlons, 
Voos  ^tlez, 
Hs  ^taient. 


lam. 
thou  arL 

he  is. 

we  are. 

you  are. 

they  are. 

I  was. 

thou  wast. 

he  was. 

we  were. 

you  were. 

they  were. 


PEBTBEIT  INDBnElTE. 

J'ai  «t6,  Thave  been. 

Tu  as  6t6,  thou  hast  been, 

II  a  6t6,  he  has  been. 

Nous  avons  6t6,  we  have  been, 

Vous  avez  6t4,  you  have  been, 

lis  ont  6t6,  they  have  been. 


PLUPBEPBCT. 


J'avais  6t«, 
Ttt  avals  6t6, 
II  avail  6t6, 
Nous  avions  6t6, 
Vous  avlez  6t6, 
lis  avatent  «t«, 


I  had  been. 

thou  hadst  been. 

he  had  been. 

we  had  been. 

you  had  been. 

they  had  been. 


4M 


F1B8T   CONJUGATION — fiB. 


nrftanr  BcniiiTB 


Jaftis, 
Ta  Au, 

Nous  fjkmei, 

VootflktM, 

Diftamiit, 

Jeseni, 

Tateras, 

Diem, 

NoaiMront, 

Vontserax, 


I  leas. 

tkou  toast. 

he  was. 


tkqf  iMTtf. 

IshaUhs. 

tkou  Shalt  hs. 

hs  shaU  be, 

we  shaU  he. 

you  shall  be, 

they  ShaU  be. 


COXDinOMAL  PRKBXHT. 


Jeienls, 
Taaerals, 
Ilaemit, 
Noniterioos 
Voiu  series, 
lb  Mrtdent, 


I  should  be, 

thou  shouldst  be. 

he  should  be. 

we  should  be. 

you  should  be. 

they  should  be. 


PEXTKRIT  AllTXRIOK. 


J'eus  ^t£, 
Tu  COS  ttb, 
n  eot  6t«, 
Noas  eAmes  6t6, 
Vous  efites  iti. 
Us  earent  6t6, 


Thadb 

thouhadstb 

he  had  b 

wehadb 

you  had  b 

theyhadb 


PAST  POTURB. 


J*aarai  tvb, 
Ta  aims  «c6, 
II  aura  «t6, 
Noas  aurons  £t6, 
Vous  anrez  6t6, 
Us  anront  6t6, 


1  ShaU  have  bsem, 

thou  Shalt  have  beam, 

hs  shaU  have  boeu, 

we  shaU  have  boem- 

you  shaU  have  bee*. 

they  shaU  have  been. 


CONDITIONAL  PAST. 


J'aarais  6t6, 
Tu  aurais  6tA, 
II  aurait  6t6, 
Nous  aarions  6t^, 
Vous  aariez  6t6, 
lis  anraient  6t6, 


/  should  have  been, 

thou  shouldst  have  been. 

hs  should  have  been. 


you  should  have  been, 
they  should  have  beeu. 


Impxrativx  Mood. 

SoiSt  be  {thou.) 

QuUlsoit,  let  him  be, 

Soyons,  '     let  us  be, 

Soyez,  be  (you.) 

au'ils  solent,  let  them  be. 

BuBJUNcnvB  Mood. 


anejesois, 
Que  ta  sois, 
aa*U  solt, 
Qoe  noas  soyons, 
Qinh  voos  soyez, 
Qo*ils  soient. 


that  I  may  be. 

that  thou  mayst  be. 

that  hs  may  be, 

that  we  may  be. 

that  you  may  be. 

that  they  may  be. 


IMPRRPBCT. 


due  Je  ftuse, 
doe  tn  flisses, 
QuUi  tdU- 
dae  nous  ftuslons, 
doe  vous  ftisslez, 
dnUls  ftusent, 


that  J  miirl^  be. 

that  thou  mightst  be. 

that  he  might  be. 

thai  we  might  be. 

that  you  might  be. 

that  they  might  be. 


PRBTBRIT. 

due  j*aie  iib,  that  I  may  have  beeu. 

due  tu  ales  6t6,  that  thou  mayst  have  bssn, 
duUl  ait  6t6,  that  he  may  have  beau. 

due  nous  ayons  itk,  that  we  may  have  beem. 
due  vous  ayez  6t6,  that  you  auiy  have  beem 
du'ils  aient  6t6,     that  they  may  have  beem 

PLtJPBRFBCT. 

due  j'eusse  6 1^,  that  I  might ' 

due  tu  eusses  itikt  that  thou  mighut 
du*il  eiit  6t6,  that  he  might 

due  nous enssions  £t6,  thatwe  might 
due  vous  dussiei  At6,  that  you  might 
duMls  enssent  6t6,        that  they  might. 


nserr  conjugation—in  er. 

iNFINinVB  Moo». 


Pailer, 

to  speak. 

Avoir  parl«, 

Participlbb. 

Pariant, 
Pttite. 

PRBSBMT. 
PAST. 

peaking. 
Apol.i-v. 

Ay  ant  pi  He 

haviug  sfoken. 


^RST   CONJVOATION ««. 


435 


JMmcMXtvm  Mood. 


FMHXT. 

JeparJe, 

Ispeak. 

J*aiparl«, 

TnparlM, 

Ta  as  pari6, 

thou  hast  spokm. 

npaiie, 

ke  speaks. 

11  a  parl6. 

hehasspoktm. 

Nous  parloBS, 

we  speak. 

Nous  avons  pari^, 

we  home  spoken. 

Vons  parlez, 

you  speak. 

Vons  avez  parli. 

you  have  spoken. 

Dsparlent, 

tksy  speak. 

Os  ont  perl6, 

DIFBRnCT. 

Jeparlais, 

I  was  speaking. 

J'avais  parl6, 

I  had  spoken. 

TnparUis, 

than  wast  speaking. 

Ta  avals  parld, 

thou  hadst  spoksn. 

npwlait, 

n  avalt  parid, 

Nous  parUons, 

Nous  avions  parU, 

we  had  spoken. 

VoQS  parties, 

ytm  were  speaking. 

Vous  aviez  parM, 

you  had  spoken. 

nsparlAlent, 

they  were  speaking. 

Us  avatont  parl«, 

they  had  sp^kmt. 

IMTBSIT  SBTOITB* 

pftBTBRrr  autbrior. 

Jepaital, 

Ispoke. 

Tens  parM, 

Jhadepoken. 

TapurlAS, 

Tu  ens  parI6, 

thou  hadst  spoksn. 

Dpurla, 

he  spoke. 

n  eut  parl6, 

hehadspoksn. 

Nous  parilUiies, 

we  spoke. 

Nous  eiinies  parl6, 

wehadspokm. 

Vous  parlfttes. 

you  spoke. 

Vons  e&tes  parl6, 

youkadspoken. 

Us  parMient, 

they  spoke. 

Us  euront  parl6, 

tiey  had  spoke*. 

Jeparienl» 

IskaUspeak. 

Paiiral  parl^, 

I  skan  have  spokeu- 

Toparieiu, 

thou,  Shalt  speak. 

Tn  amas  parl6, 

thou  skalt  have  spoken. 

npulem. 

he  shall  speak. 

n  aora  parl6, 

he  shall  have  spoken. 

we  shall  speak. 

Nons  amons  parl«, 

Vooi  parlerez, 

you  shaU  speak. 

Vons  anrez  parl6, 

Us  parleront. 

they  shaU  speak. 

Us  anront  parM, 

OOaVXTIOlUli  FKSSBIIT. 

comnnoNAJ.  past. 

JopuleiBls, 

I  should  speak. 

raurais  parl6, 

I  should  have  spoksn. 

Tapailonls, 

thou  shouldst  speak. 

Ta  anrais  parl«,  thou  shouldst  have  spoken. 

nparierait, 

he  should  speak. 

n  aaralt  parM, 

he  should  have  spoken. 

Nous  partorioBi, 

Nons  aorions  parl6 

,  we  should  have  spoken. 

Tons  parleiiei» 

you  should  speak. 

Vons  amies  parl«, 

ru  Mood. 

Pwlo,  s^eoJk  or  do  speak  (thou.) 

aa*U  parte,  let  him  epeak, 

Partons,  let  ue  epeak. 

Pwles,  speak  or  do  epeak  (you.) 

Onlli  parient,  let  them  speak. 


SuBJUxcTiinB  Mood. 


Que  Je  parte,  that  I  may  epeak. 

ane  ta  paries,  that  thou  wu/yet  epeak. 

Qa*U  parte,  that  he  may  epeak. 

Qxte  BOOS  paritone,  that  we  maif  epeak. 

Qna  Tons  paille%  that  you  meng  epeak. 

Qa'fle  petalb  that  they  may  speak. 


niBTBRIT. 


86* 


aoe  J*aie  parte,  thmt  I  may 

due  ta  aies  port^  that  thou  uu/yet 
an*U  ait  pari*,  that  he  may 

Ctae  BOOS  ayoos  parte,  that  womaiy 
aoe  Yons  ayes  parte,  that  you  mfy 
Qn'Us  atont  parti,  that  they  iMy. 


4M 


»XC01fD   CONJUGATION — IE. 


Qnejepailano, 

thctn 

Qae  ta  pariaiMt, 

auutkou 

QoHl  purl&t. 

that  he 

Que  nons  pariaitloni, 

UUUwe 

Que  voos  parlassiez, 

tut  you 

Qo*Ui  pailMMnt, 

tkattheg 

PLUPBRPSCT. 

Qne  tn  easaes  parl^*  that  tMou  mighisi  J 
QnMl  e&t  purl^,  that  he  wight  I  « 

Qne  noas  eussions  parl6.  that  we  might  ^ 
Que  voni  eunlez  (Mili,  that  you  might  J 
QaMls  euneiit  parJ6,     Uat  CAcy  might  J 


8E00ND  CONJUGATION— iir  /it. 
iNPimTxyB  MooB. 


Ftnir, 

t»fi%i»h,  1  Avoir  flnl, 
Participlbs. 

to  havefiniehei. 

pEBBBirr 

past. 

nntaairt 

JMMkimg, 

PAST. 

Ayant  flnU 

kMmimgfiniekei. 

Fliil. 

jlnisAsi. 

IXDICAXn 

m  Mood. 

PRB8BRT. 

PRBTBRIT  INDBPINITB. 

J6  finlt, 

JjInifA. 

rn\  fini, 

Thavefiniehed. 

Ta  finis, 

thauJLnieheet. 

Tu  as  fini, 

thou  hastfiniehed. 

Ilfinit, 

kejlniehee. 

II  a  fini. 

he  haefiuiehed. 

Nous  finissons, 

to«/n}«*. 

Nous  avons  fini, 

we  havefiniehed. 

Vous  finlsses, 

youfinieh. 

Vous  avez  fini, 

^          you  haoefiniehed. 

ns  finissent, 

aeyJMeh, 

lis  ont  fini, 

they  kavefimuhed 

IMPERPBCT. 

PLUPBRPBCT. 

Je  finissals. 

I  woe  finieking. 

J'avais  fini. 

Thadfinished. 

TnfiDissais, 

thou  waetfiniehmg. 

Tu  avals  fini, 

thouhadetfiniehed. 

11  fialssait, 

he  waefiniehing. 

Tl  avail  fini. 

he  hadfiniehed. 

Nous  fiaissions, 

we  werefiniehing. 

Nous  avions  fini. 

wehadfiniehed. 

Vous  fiaisslez, 

yim  werefiniehing. 

Vous  aviez  fini, 

you  hadfiniehed. 

Us  finlssaient, 

they  werefiniehing. 

lis  avaient  fini, 

they  hadfiniehed. 

PRXTBRIT  PEPIKITB. 

PRBTBRIT  ANTBRIMR. 

J6  finis. 

Ifiniehed. 

J*cus  fini, 

J  hadfiniehed. 

Ta  finis, 

tkeufiniehedet. 

Tu  eus  fii>l, 

thou  hadftfiniehed 

nflnU. 

kefiniehed. 

II  eut  fini. 

he  had  finished. 

NoQs  fln!mes, 

wefiniehed. 

Nous  e&mes  fini. 

wehadfiniehed. 

Vous  finttes, 

yaufiniehed. 

Vous  e&tes  fini. 

you  hadfiniehfd 

Ilsfinirent, 

Us  eurent  fini. 

they  hadfiniehed. 

~ 

PUTVRC. 

PAST  PCTURB. 

Je  finirai, 

/  ihaU  finieh. 

J*aural  fini, 

1  ehall  havefiniehed. 

Tufinins, 

tkenehaltfinieh. 

Tn  auras  fini, 

thou  ehatt  havefiniehed. 

II  finin, 

he  ehaU  finieh. 

li  aura  fini, 

he  ehaU  havefiniehtd 

Nous  finirons, 

we  ehail  finieh. 

Nous  aurnns  fini, 

we  ehall  havefinifhfd. 

Vous  flnlrez, 

you  ehall  finieh. 

Vous  aurez  fiol. 

you  ehall  havefimieke4. 

nsflnlront, 

they  ehaU  finieh. 

Us  auront  fini. 

they  ekalt  have  finuhed. 

COmiTXOHAL  PRESBHT. 

coMDmoMAL  Past. 

J6  finlrats, 

I  ehould  finieh. 

J*anrais  fini, 

I ehould 

; 

Tufinimis, 

Tn  aarais  fini. 

thou  ehouldst 

nfininit, 

he  ehould  finieh. 

II  auntlt  fini, 

he  ehould 

•: 

Nous  finlrions, 

we  ehould  finieh. 

Nous  aurions  fini, 

we  ehould 

yM  eh4fuU  finieh. 

Vous  anrtoz  fini. 

yon  ehould 

« 

lis  finiraient, 

lis  auiRlent  flnl, 

theyah»mid. 

THlilD   CONJUGATION OIE.. 


427 


Impekatxvs  BIood. 


Finis, 

finish  (thou.) 

an*il  finisse, 

lethimfinish. 

Flnissona, 

let  us  finish. 

Finissez, 

finish  (you.) 

au'ils  finissent, 

let  them  finish. 

psBsnr. 

psmsrr. 

ane  je  flnisse, 

that  InutifJImth. 

aueraiefini, 

that  Imay\  ^ 

Que  tu  finisses, 

that  thou  tnaf St  finish. 

aue  tu  aies  fini. 

that  thou  mayst 

1 

an'il  finisse, 

that  he  may  finish. 

Qu'il  ait  fini. 

that  he  may 

5 

Que  nous  finissions,       that  we  ntaiffiniiih. 

Que  nous  ayons  fini, 

that  we  may 

'k 

Que  vous  finissiez,        tkatfou  magfinuh. 

Que  vous  ayez  fini, 

that  you  may 

1 

auMls  flnissent, 

that  thepnuty  finish. 

auMls  aient  fini, 

that  they  may  ^ 

^ 

IMPKRrBCT. 

PLUPKRPBCT. 

ane  je  finisse, 

that  I] 

aue  j*eusse  fini, 

that  J  mights    . 

Ua  ta  finisses, 

thatthau 

i 

aue  tu  eusses  fini,    tAat  thou  mightst  \  J 

aa*il  fiuit. 

that  he 

A 

QuMl  efit  fini, 

that  he  might  [-^ 

ane  nous  finissions,                  that  we 

Que  nous  eussions  fini.  that  we  might  \^ 

•> 

Que  vous  eussiez  fini, 

that  you  might     | 

Qn'lls  finissent. 

that  they  j 

!" 

auUis  eussent  fini, 

that  they  might  )^ 

THIRD  CON 

JUG 

ATION— w  OIR. 

MOOB. 

PKESEMT. 

PAST. 

BeeeTolr, 

to  receive. 

PXRTIC 

Avoir  le^u, 

1PLK8. 

to  have  received. 

PSBSSKT. 

PAST. 

Reeevaut, 

reeeivinf. 

PAST. 

Ayant  refu. 

having  received. 

Re^u, 

received. 
Ikdicativ 

B  Moos. 

PKKSSHT. 

PRETKJIIT  INDEFINITE. 

Je  re9ois, 

I  receive. 

J*ai  refu. 

J  have  received. 

Tu  re^ois, 

than  receivest. 

Tu  as  rc9U, 

thou  hast  received. 

II  re9oit, 

he  receives. 

11  a  recu. 

he  has  received. 

Nous  recevons. 

we  receive. 

Nous  avons  re^u, 

we  have  received: 

Vous  recevez, 

you  receive. 

Vous  avez  ref  u, 

you  have  received. 

Ds  le^oivent, 

they  receive. 

lis  ont  re^u, 

they  have  recemed. 

iMnancT. 

PLVPEKPECT. 

Je  recevais, 

J'avais  regu, 

J  had  received 

Tu  recevais, 

.    thou  waet  receiving. 

Tu  avals  re{u, 

thou  hadst  received. 

II  recevait, 

he  was  receiving: 

II  avait  re9U, 

he  had  received. 

we  were  receiving. 

Nous  avions  re^u, 

we  had  rrceived 

Vous  receviez, 

you  were  receiving. 

Vous  aviez  re^u. 

you  had  received. 

lis  recevaient, 

they  were  receUnng. 

lis  avalent  ref  u, 

they  had  received. 

PKITKKIT  DXninTB. 

PRETERIT  ANTERIOR. 

Je  Tc^us, 

Ireceived. 

J'eus  recu, 

I  had  received. 

Tnvefus, 

thou  receivedst. 

Tu  ens  recu, 

II  re^ut. 

he  received. 

li  cut  refu, 

hehad  received. 

Nous  refik Dies, 

we  reeetvea. 

Nous  eunies  recu, 

we  had  received. 

Vous.refftlee, 

you  reeetvea. 

Vous  efites  ref  u. 

you  had  received. 

QifB^iinii^ 

tkfTtUit 

ML 

lis  enront  refu. 

heyhttireeoived. 
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FOURTH    CONJUGATION ^BB. 


Jeroeevral, 
l*u  recevnw, 
Urecevra, 
Nous  recevrons, 
Votts  recevrez, 
III  recevront, 


I  »kaU  rteeive. 


he  shall  receive. 

ve  ehall  receive. 

you  ehall  receive. 

they  shall  receive. 

COKBITIOHiJi  PRS8KNT. 


Je  rccevrais, 
Ta  recevrois, 
II  recevrait, 
Nons  recevrionsi 
Voiu  recevriez, 
lU  recevraient, 


PAST  rUTTTRB. 

J*aaral  re^u,  /  shall  have  received. 

Tu  auras  re^u,  thou  shalt  have  received. 
II  aura  refu,  he  shall  have  received 

Nous  aurons  re^u,  we  shall  have  received 
Vous  anrez  re^a,  yeu  shall  have  received. 
lis  auront  re^n,      they  shall  have  received. 

CONDITIOMAI.  PAST. 

J*aiinis  re^u,  /  should  have  received. 

Tu  aurais  re^u,  thou  shouldst  have  received. 
U  aurait  refu,  he  should  have  received. 
Nous  aurionsre^u,  we  should  have  received. 
Vous  auriez  re^n,  you  should  have  received. 
lis  auraientre^n,  they  should  have  received. 


One  Je  ref  oive, 

that  I] 

Que  tu  resolves, 

thatthou 

QuMl  reguive, 

that  he 

aue  nous  receyioDS, 

that  we 

Que  vous  receviez, 

that  you 

duMIs  resolvent, 

that  they. 

IHPBRPBCT. 

Que  je  re^usse, 

thatr 

Que  tu  repasses. 

that  thou 

Qu'il  re9ftl. 

that  he 

that  we 

Que  vous  re^nsslez, 

that  you 

QuMls  re^nssent, 

that  they. 

I  should  receive. 

thou  shouldst  receive. 

he  should  receive, 

we  should  receive. 

you  should  receive. 

they  should  receive. 

Ihpkrativk  Mood. 
Ref  ols,  receive  (thou.) 

QuUl  re^oive,  let  him  receive. 

BecevoQS^  let  us  reeeive. 

Recevez,  receive  (you.) 

Qn*il8  re^^oivent,  let  them  receive. 

StTBJUMcnvB  Mood. 

PRBTBRIT. 

Que  j*aie  re(n,  that  I  may 

Que  tu  aies  repn,  that  thou  mayst 
Qu*ii  ait  refu,  thtU  he  may 

Que  nous  ayons  re^o,  that  we  may 
Que  vous  ayez  re^n,  that  you  may 
QuMls  aient  ref  u,  that  they  may 

PLUPSRPBCT. 

Que  j^eusse  re^n,  that  I  might 

Que  tu  ensses  re^u,  that  thou  mightst 
Qn'il  eut  refu,  that  he  might 

Que  nous  eussions  re^n,  that  we  might 
Que  vous  eussiezre^u,  that  you  might 
QuMs  eussent  re^n,     that  they  mighty 


il 


Vendre, 

Vendant, 
Vendu, 


POUKTH  CONJUGATION— IK  RE. 
iNFiNtTivB  Mood. 

PRR8BNT.  I  E 

^  to  sell.  I  Avoir  vendu, 

Participlbb. 


PRB8BMT. 
PAST. 


seHiug. 


PAB-^ 


Ayant  vendu. 


to  have  sold. 


haniugmUL 


Indicativb  Mood. 


Je  vends, 
Tu  vends, 
li  vend. 
Nous  vendons, 
Vous  vendes, 
lUi 


IseU. 

thou  seUest. 

heseUs. 

we  sM. 

you  sell. 

theyselL 


PRBTBRIT  IsmBflBXTB. 

J'al  vendu,  /  Um  mid, 

Tu  ai  vendo,  tkou  hast  mM. 

11  a  vendu,  ho  has  sold 

Nous  avoDS  vendu,  im  hens  aold. 

Vous  avez  vendu,  you  ha»o  mUL 

Ito  ont  vendu,  tkq/  hmn  mid. 


FOURTH    CONJUGATION RB. 


420 


thou,  aoldest. 
he  sold. 


IMFBKrSCT. 

Jo  ▼endaii,  /  wa*  oMing. 

Tu  vendois,  thou,  watt  selling, 

II  vendait,  he  wa*  telling, 

Noas  Tendlom^  we  were  telUng. 

Vous  vendiez,  you  were  telling, 

lb  ▼endaient,  they  wore  telling, 

mXTSEIT 

Je  Tendls, 

Tu  vendis, 

II  vendit, 

VcfOM  vendlmes,  im  oold, 

Vons  vendltM,  you  told. 

lis  vendlrent,  they  told. 

rxrrufts. 

JeTendrai,  IthaUteU. 

Ta  Tondna,  thou  thalt  tM, 

n  Tendra,  he  shaU  seU, 

Nona  TendroiM,  we  thall  tell. 

Voos  veDdrez,  you  thall  tell. 

Hi  yendront,  they  thail  tell. 

COROinONAL  niKSKMT. 


Je  vendrais, 
Tu  vendraU, 
U  vendrait, 
Moos  yendrionsi 
Tons  yendriez, 
Hb  yendraieati 


IthouldteU. 

thou  ehouldtt  teU. 

he  thould  teU. 

we  should  tell. 

you  thould  tM. 

they  thould  tell. 


PLcrraarscT. 
J'avals  veudn* 
Ta  avais  vendu, 
II  avait  vendn, 
Nona  aviona  venda, 
Voaa  aviez  vendn, 
Ila  avaleat  vendn, 


thou  hadet  told. 

we  had  told, 
you  had  tM. 

they  had  toU, 


msTicaiT  AirrsRioa. 


i^ens  vendn, 
Tn  ens  vendn, 
U  ent  vendn, 
Nona  eftmes  vendn, 
Vona  eutes  vendu, 
Ila  enxent  vendn. 


thou  hadtt  told' 


you  had  told, 
they  had  told. 


TAMT  nrruRi. 


J*anrai  vendn, 
Tn  anms  vendn, 
II  anra  vendn, 
Nona  anrona  vendn, 
Vons  anres  vendn, 


IthaUhavetold. 

thou  tkalt  have  told. 

he  thail  have  told, 

we  shall  have  told, 

you  thall  have  told. 


na  anront  vendn,         they  thail  have  told, 

cowmnovxL  vamt. 
J^unraia  vendn,  /  thould  have  told, 

Tn  anrais  vendn,  thou  thouldot  have  told. 
II  anrait  vendn,  he  thould  have  told. 

Nona  anrions  vendn,  we  thould  have  told. 
Vona  anriez  vendu,  you  thould  have  told, 
Ha  anraiont  vendn,    they  thould  have  told. 


Impskative  Mood. 

Venda,  teU  (thou.) 

an*il  vende,  let  him  teU. 

Vendona,  let  ut  teU. 

Vendez,    *  tett  (you.) 

an*il8  vendent,  let  them  teU. 

StJBJUMCTivs  Mood. 


Qna  Je  vende, 
Que  tn  vendoB, 
Qn*ll  vende, 
One  nona  vendlona, 
C^ne  vona  vendiez, 
Qa*Us  vendent. 


that  /may  tell. 

that  thou  mayst  seU. 

that  he  may  sell. 

that  we  may  tell. 

that  you  may  tell. 

that  they  may  eell. 


iMPSKracT. 

Que  Je  vendiaae,  that  I 

Qne  tn  vendiaaea,  that  thou 

QnMI  vendit,  that  he 

One  nona  vendiasSona,  that  we 

Qmo  vona  vendiaaioz,  that  you 

Onnia  vendiaaent,  that  they. 


1 


PEKTSRIT. 

Qne  j*aie  vendn,  that  I  may ' 

Qne  tn  aiea  vendn,       th(U  thou  maytt 
Qn*il  ait  vendn,  that  he  ntay 

Que  nona  ayona  <rendn,    that  we  may  *  § 
Qne  vona  ayez  vendn,     that  you  may 
Qn'ila  aient  vendn,  that  they  may , 

PLUPBEPSCT. 

Que  j'ensae  vendn,  that  I  might 

Que  tn  enasea  vendn,  that  thou  nughttt  •« 
QnMl  e&t  vendu,  that  he  wught  [  t 

Que  nous  »ana[on»vendvi,that  we  might  '  S 
Qne  vous  eussiez  vendn,fAat  you  mi^  '  j 
QnMls  euaaent  vendn,  that  they  mighi. 
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RSFLl£CTlVE    VERB. 


CONJUGATION   OF  THE  REFLECTIVE   VERB  8E  LEVER^  TO 
RISE,  IN  THE  FOUR  FORMS. 

Iw— AFFIRMATIVE  FORBL 
iMnNiTnrs  Mood. 

I  FAIT. 

to  ria:  \  B'^tre  lev^  .  to  haw  rimu 

Participlbs. 


pRBSBirr 

0•l6vu^ 

ritimg. 

PAST. 

PAST. 

S'itaat  levi,                           having  risen. 

Lw*, 

ri»m. 

Imdicativb  Mooo. 

PRBSBHT 

PRKTBRIT  IRDKFIMITB. 

J6  me  Mve, 

IriM. 

Je  ine  suls  levi,                      J  have  nsett. 

Ta  te  l«vei, 

thou,  riaesL 

Tu  t'es  levi,                         thou  hast  risen. 

n  M  live. 

ksriset. 

II  s'est  levi,                              he  has  risen. 

NoQs  Bons  levont, 

we  rite. 

Nous  nous  sommes  levis,     we  have  risen. 

Voas  vous  levez, 

you  rise. 

Vons  vous  ites  levis,          you  have  risen. 

ns  se  livent, 

tkeyrue. 

lis  se  aont  levis,                  they  have  risen. 

IMPBRPBCT 

PLUPBRFBCT. 

Je  me  levais. 

I WM  rising. 

Je  m'ituis  levi,                         /  had  risen. 

Tn  te  levals, 

tkou  wast  rising. 

Tn  t'itiils  levi.                   thou  hadst  risen. 

n  se  levatt. 

he  was  rising. 

II  8'ilalt  levi,                            he  had  risen.       ■ 

Nons  BOOS  levions, 

we  were  rising. 

Nous  nous  itions  levis,          we  had  risen. 

Vous  vous  levtez, 

you  were  rising. 

Vous  vous  i  tiez  levis,           you  had  risen. 

lis  se  levaient, 

they  were  rising. 

lis  s'italent  levis,                 they  had  risen. 

PRKTBRIT   DBHIIITB. 

PRKTBRIT  ANTBRIOR. 

Je  me  levai, 

I  rose. 

Je  me  fus  levi,                          /  had  risen. 

Tn^levas, 

thou  rosest. 

Tu  te  Ais  levi.                   thou  hadst  risen 

11  se  leva, 

he  rose. 

U  se  Alt  levi,                            he  had  risen. 

Nous  nous  levftmes, 

we  rose. 

Nous  nous  ffi  mes  levis,          we  had  risen 

VoBs  voas  lev&tes, 

you  rose. 

Vous  vous  fdtes  levis.          you  had  risen 

lis  se  levirent, 

they  rose. 

lis  se  ftirent  levis,                they  had  risen 

PUTURB 

PAST  FUTURB. 

Je  BM  Mveral, 

I  shaU  rise 

Je  me  serai  levi,             /  shall  have  risen 

Ta  le  livens, 

thou  Shalt  rise. 

Tu  te  scras  levi,        thou  shall  have  risen 

11  se  liven. 

he  Shalt  rise. 

11  se  sera  levi,                he  shall  have  risen 

Nous  Bons  liveroBs, 

we  shall  rise. 

Nous  nous  serons  levis,  we  shall  have  risen 

Voas  voas  liverez, 

you  shall  Hsc. 

Vous  vous  serez  levis,  you  shall  have  risen 

Us  se  liveroBt, 

they  shall  rise. 

Us  se  seront  levis,     they  shall  have  risen 

COMDinOIfAL  PRBSBHT. 

CORDITIOKAL  PAST. 

Je  me  livenis. 

I  should  rise. 

Je  roe  senis  levi,                    7  should  ^ 

To  te  livenis. 

thou  shouldst  rise. 

Ta  te  serais  levi,             thou  shouldst  j  ft 

U  se  livenit, 

ho  should  rise. 

11  se  Aerait  levi,                     he  should     { 

Noas  noas  liverions, 

we  should  rise. 

Nous  noas  serions  levis,       we  should  '  g 

Voas  vons  liveries, 

you  should  rise. 

Voas  vous  seriez  levis,       you  should    ^ 

111  se  livenlent, 

they  should  rue. 

IMPBRATI 

Us  se  serafent  levis,            they  should) 
tVB  Mooo. 

Live-toi, 

rise  ithou.) 

aa'il  se  live, 

let  him  rise. 

Levons-noas, 

let  us  rise. 

Levez-vons, 

rise  (you.) 

QaMIs  8c  livcnt, 

let  them  risr. 

RE    LBVBR. 
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SUBJUMCTIVB  MoOBo 


One  Je  me  l^ve,  that  I  may  rise. 

Qne  ta  te  l^ves,  that  thou  maftt  rise. 

ttnMI  se  Idve,  that  he  nuuf  rue. 

Qjn  nous  noas  levions,  that  we  may  rite. 
Qne  V0U8  vons  leviez,  that  you  may  rise. 
Qn*i\a  se  invent,  that  they  may  rise. 

IJCPBRVKCT. 

Qne  Je  me  levasse^  that  F 

Qae  tu  te  levasses,  Mat  thou 

QxCW  se  tevftt,  that  he 

Qne  noas  noas  levassions,  that  toe 

Que  Tons  vons  levassiez,  that  you 

Qa*ili  se  levassent,  that  they . 


PmBTBBIT. 

Que  je  me  lois  ler€,  that  / 

Qne  tn  te  scis  lev6,  that  thou 

Qu'il  se  soit  leT«,  that  he 

Qoe  noas  noas  aoyons  lev^s,  that  we 
Qne  vons  voos  soyez  lev6s,  that  you 
Qa*ils  se  soient  levAs,  that  theyj 

FLUPBRFKCT. 

Qne  je  me  ftisse  lev6,  that  F 

One  tn  te  fusses  lev6,  then  thou 
Qu*ll  se  fl^t  lev6,  that  he 

Qne  nons  nous  fnssions  \evtz,that  we 
Que  vons  vons  fnssiez  levis,  that  you 
Qt\*Us  se  fossent  lev6s,        that  thtty. 


Ne  pas  se  lever, 


Ne  se  levant  pas, 

PBB8BKT. 

Je  ne  me  Idve  pas, 
Tn  ne  te  lives  pas, 
n  ne  se  live  pas, 
Nous  ne  nous  levons  pas, 
Voos  ne  vons  levoz  pas, 
lis  ne  se  Invent  pasi 

he. 


IL— NEGATIVE  FORM. 
iNninTivB  Moon. 

I  PAST. 

not  to  rise.  \  Ne  pas  s*itre  lev6,  not  te  have  risen . 

Fabtictplks. 

I  PAST. 

not  rising.  I  Ne  s*itant  pas  levi,  not  hoeing^  risen, 

Imdicativk  Moon. 

PBETERIT  iRnsninTB. 
J  rise  not.      Je  ne  me  snls  pns  lev*, 
thou  risen t  not      Tu  ne  l*es  pas  lev6, 
he  rises  not      l\  ne  s'e!«t  pas  lcv6, 
we  rise  not,     Ncms  ne  nons  somroes  pas  lev*s, 
you  rise  not.     Vmis  ne  vons  6tes  pas  levis, 
they  rise  not.      Hs  ne  se  fonX  pas  levis, 


/ 

'Aou 

he 


they} 
Ice. 


I 
I 


in.— INTERROGATIVE  FORM. 


Ihdicativb  Moon. 


Me  Iev«-je, 
Te  l*vcs-tn, 
Se  live-t-il, 
Nons  levons-nons, 
Vons  levez-vons. 
Be  livent-ils, 


do  I  rise. 

dost  thou  rise 

does  he  rise 

do  we  rise. 

do  you  rise. 

do  they  rise. 


PKETERIT  iifxnenKiTB. 


Me  snU-je  Icvd 

T'es-tu  lev6, 

S'est-il  lev6, 

Nous  sfimine?!-nous  levis, 

Vous  6tes-vons  levis, 

Se  sont-ils  levds, 


have  f  risen. 
hast  thou  risen. 

has  he  risen, 

have  we  risen. 

have  you  risen, 

have  they  risen. 


IV^NEGATIVE  AND  INTERROGATIVE  FORM. 
iMnicATivB  Moon. 


PBBSBirr. 

Ne  roe  levi-je  pas,  do  I  not  rise. 

Ne  te  lives-ta  pas,  dost  thou  not  rise. 


Ne  se  Idve-t-il  pas, 
Ne  nous  levons-nons  pas, 
Ne  vous  levez-vons  pas, 
N«  se  livent-ils  pas, 


does  he  not  rise. 

do  we  not  rise. 

do  you  not  rise. 

do  they  not  rise. 

iLC. 


PRBTRRIT  INSBPINITB. 

Ne  me  suls-je  pas  lev6  have  F 

Ne  t'es-  tu  psis  levi  hast  thou 

Ne  s'est-il  pas  lev6,  has  he 

Ne  nnus  sommos  nous  pas  levis,  have  we 
Ne  vous  ites-vous  pas  levis,  have  yoa 
Ne  se  sont-ils  pas  levfts,         have  they^ 
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IMPERSONAL   VEEBS. 


CONJUGATION  OP  THE  IMPERSONAL  VERB  JfEIOEB,  TO  EOfOW. 
toniUTivB  Mood. 


Nelger, 

Nelgaat, 

N«lf6, 


PEBSSMT. 
PAST. 


XMPBErSOT. 

n  neicealt,  t'(  vtu  tnowinf. 

PKmsrr  nmnmrm. 
n  neicea,  it  snowed. 


Utnow.  I  Ay(rirDeig6, 
Paktxciplbs. 

•nowing. 

Ayant  nelg6, 

Ihdicatitb  Mood. 


n  nelgera,  it  trill  ttuno. 

CONDinOKAL  PRK8SMT. 

n  DAigonlt,  i(  t 


PRBTBUT  INDinNITI. 

n  a  neig^,  it  kt 

PLUPBRPBCT. 

II  avait  neig«,  U  had  momeL 

PRBTBRIT  ▲MTBEIOR. 

II  eat  neig«,  it  had  mtwod. 

PAST  PUTURB. 

n  aura  neig^,  it  will  have  tiuwei 

CONDITIONAL  PAST. 

n  aanlt  neig^,  it  thauld  haw  nuwoi 


SUBJUNVTIVB  MoOD. 


PRB8BNT. 

dii'U  oelge,  that  it  mag  snow, 

IMPBRPBCT. 

ail*U  nelge&t,  that  U  might  onow. 


PRBTBRIT. 

anni  ait  neigd,      that  U  may  ha 

PLUPBRFBCT. 

aa*U  eiit  neig«,  that  it  might  haw  numod 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  IMPERSONAL  VERB  PLEUVOIR,  TO  RAIN. 

iNPINinVB  MoOD. 


Ploavoir, 
Plearant. 

n  pleat, 
n  ptenvait, 

Qnll  pkmve. 


PEBBBMT. 


PAIT. 


to  rota.  I  Avoir  plu, 
Paeticiplbs. 

raining.  \  Ayant  pin, 
Indicativb  Mood. 


to  httioo  ramtd- 


having  rainod. 


PRBSBMT. 
IMPBRPBCT. 


t(  rains. 


it  rained. 


n  pleavra, 


itwUlt 


conditional  prbsbnt. 
II  plenvrait,  it 


PRBTBRIT   DBTINITB. 

n  pint,  it  rainsd. 

SuBJUNcnvB  Mood. 

PESSBXT.  I  IMPBRPBCT. 

that  U  mam  rain    I  au'll  plAt.  CAafftM^fMf 


Y   AVOIR   AND   PALI.OIR. 


CX>NJWATI0N  of  the  IBIPBR80NAL  VERB  T  AVOIR,  TO  BB  THERE. 

InrxinTivK  Mood. 

PRSaKMT.  PAST. 

F  avoir,  to  he  there.  \  Y  avoir  en,  to  kane  been  ikmr^. 

Partioiplsi. 

PRB8SKT.  rAMT. 

Y  ayant,  being  there.  ]  Y  ayant  en^  having  been  there. 

Imdxoativk  Mood. 

PRKSBNT.  PRKTSaiT  IRDBPimTS. 


n  y  a,  there  t>,  or  there  are. 

IHPXRFKCT. 

n  y  avait,  there  »%8,  or  there  were. 

PRXTERIT  DKFUaTB. 

U  y  eat,  there  was,  or  there  were. 

S  FUTURB. 

II  y  anra,  there  will  be. 

CONDITIONAL  PRB8BNT. 

n  y  anrait,  there  ehould  be. 


IlyaeQ,   there  hae  been,  or  there  have  been 

PL17PBRPBCT. 

U  y  avalt  ea,  there  had  been. 

PRBTBftIT  ANTBRXOR. 

n  y  ent  en,  there  had  been. 

TAMT  rUTURB. 

n  y  anra  en,  there  wHl  have  been. 

CONDITIONAL  PAST. 

n  y  anrait  en,  there  ehonld  have  been. 


Impbrativb  Mood. 

aa*il  y  ait,  let  there  be. 

SuBJUNcnvB  Mood. 

ntBSBMT.  PRBTBRIT. 


an'U  y  ait, 
an*U  y  eftt, 


that  there  may  be. 
r. 
that  there  might  be. 


dn'il  y  ait  en,       that  there  ntag  have  been 

PLUPBRPBCT. 

Qu'il  y  eiit  en,  that  there  might  have  been 


CONJUGATION  OF  THE  IMFEBSONAL  VERB  EdLLOIR,  TO  BE  NECESSARY 
Infinitivb  Mood. 

PRC«BMT.  I  past  PARTICIPLB. 

been  neeeeearg 


FaUolr, 


to  be  necessary.  \  Falln, 
Indicative  Mood. 


PRBSBNT. 

n  font,  it  is  necessary. 

IKPBRFBCT. 

n  fUlait,  it  was  necessary. 

DRXTBRIT  DBFINITB. 

n  fkllnt,  it  was  necessary. 

FCTURB. 

n  fandra,  it  will  be  Tucessary. 

CONDITIONAL  PRESENT. 

n  fkndndt,  it  would  be  necessary. 


PRETERIT  INDEFINITE. 

11  a  falln,  it  hae  been  necessary, 

PLUPBRFBCT. 

n  avalt  falln,    .         it  had  been  necessary 

PRBTBRIT  ANTERIOR. 

n  ent  falln,  it  had  been  necessary 

PAST  FUTURE. 

II  anra  falln,     it  wUl  have  been  necessary 

CONDITIONAL  PAST. 

n  anrait  &lln,  itwofuldhave  been  necessary. 


Qn'il  faiUe, 


that  it  may  be  necessary > 


mPBRTRCT. 

anil  fiillOt,       tke/t  it  might  be  neceesary. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

preterit. 
QnUl  ait  falln,  that  it  may  have  been  neces- 
sary. 

PLUPERrECT. 

QnUl  e&t  fklln,  that  it  might  have  been  ne. 
cessary. 
37 
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IRRSODLAR   VZEBS. 


mREGUIAR  VERBS  OF  THE  FIRST  CONJU^- 
TION— £r. 

IttmirrFfM  Mooo. 
Present.  Aller,  to  go. 


Part 
Part 

pres. 
paot. 

Allant/  going, 
AU6,  itt,  gone. 

Indicative  Mood* 

Present, 

Jevais, 
NoQi  alloBfl, 

tu  V8B, 

▼ouB  allez, 

ilva,/^,  &• 
itevont 

ToXimB, 

Imperfect, 
tu  aUais, 
TOUi  alliez, 

Preterit, 

UaIlait,/i0iMg««v,*a 
UsaUaient 

raUai, 
Nous  allimes, 

tu  alias, 
youB  all&tes, 
Future. 

ilalla, /tireii<,  &o. 
lis  alterent 

Pinu, 
Nowiroiur, 

tu  ins, 
Tou»  iroz, 

nin,IohmUgo,S^ 
Hsiront 

JPimta, 
JNoQB  inonBy 

tu  irab, 
vous  iriez, 

il  irait,  /  should  go,  Ae, 
ilsiraient 

Impbkativs  Mooir. 

Attoiur, 

Va, 

alios, 

qu'il  allle,  Oo  thou,  &o^ 
qu'Us  aUleirt. 

SuBJUNCmTK  MoODh 

Preseni, 

PaiUe, 
Nous  aUioi», 

tn  aUles, 
YOUB  allies, 

Imperfeet, 

UaiUe, /fluiy^,  &e. 
lis  aiUant 

XallwBe, 

NOOS  allBMOIMI, 

tu  allasBes, 
vous  allasBies, 

HuXihi^Imight  go,iLa,^ 

ENVOYER— 7*0  Send, 
Fhm  verb  is  irre^ar  only  in  the  Futnre  and  Conditional  To: 
Future, 
Penyerrai,  tu  enyerras,  il  enyem,  I  okaU  tend,  &«; 

Nous  enTomniB,      tous  enYenez,      ila  envonoBt 

ConditiondL 
PenTsmis,  tu  enverrais,         il  enyerrait,  lohndd  oend^  dec 

Nobs  enyerrioosi      vous  enyerriez,     ils  enyeiraient 


SECOND   CONJUGATION— IK. 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS  OP  THE  SECOND  CONJUGA- 

TION— /r. 
The  Irregular  Verbs  belongiiig  to  thui  oo^jiigatioii 

t^Absterur,  to  abstain,  oonjiigated 

Aceourir,  to  ran  to, 

AeeueiUir,  to  welcome, 

Appartenirf  to  belong  to, 

Acauxaia,  to  acquire,  . 

BouiLua,  to  boil, 

Coneourir,  to  concor,   . 

Conquhiff  to  conquer, 

Conaentir,  to  consent, 

Contenir,  to  contain, 

CofUrevenir,  to  contraTenej 

CoRoentr,  to  agree, 

CoaRU,  to  ran,    . 

Cottvnr,  to  cover, 

CuKiLLni,  to  gather,     . 

Deeouvrir,  to  discoTer, 

Dementir,  to  give  the  lie,        ^ 

te  Departir,  to  give  up,  > 

Deeeervir,  to  clear  the  taUee,  ) 

Detenir,  to  detain, 

Devenir,  to  become, 

ee  DMtir,  to  undreas, 

Diaeonvenir,  to  disagree, 

Dieeourir,  to  discourse, 

Dmrmirt  to  sleeps  ^ 

jEfuiarmtr,  to  lull  asleep,       > 

t^Endormir,  to  faU  asleep,     ) 

Eneourir,  to  incur, 

t^Enfuir,  to  ran  away, 

£fifr0ten»r,  to  keep  up, 

Entr'ouvrir,  to  open  a  little, 

FuDL,  to  flee,  to  shan,  to  avoid, 

JnterventTt  to  intervene, 

Maintenir,  to  maintain, 

Mentir,  to  lie,      . 

MouKiK,  to  die,    . 

Obtenir,  to  obtain, 

Offrir,  to  oflfer,     . 

OiTVKiK,  to  open, . 

Parcourir,  to  ran  over, 

Partvr,  to  set  out, 

PreuetUir,  to  foresee, 

Parvenir,  to  attain,       "% 

PrSvemr,  to  iwevent,    > 

Pro««n«r,  to  proceed,    ) 

Recourir,  to  have  recomse  to, 

Reeoumrir,  to  cover  again,    • 

ReeuieUUr,  to  collect,    . 


like  Venir. 
•*     Courir, 
'<     CtietOtr. 
"     Venir. . 

page  436. 

page  437. 
"     Courir. 

"    Sentir. 

««     Fenir. 

page  437. 
"     Ottorir. 

page  43a 
«    Ottortr. 

««    Sentir. 


"  Femr. 

"  Fentr. 

"  Courir. 

"  Sentir. 

«  Cownr. 

"  Fuir. 

"  Venir. 

«  Ottwir. 
page  439. 

«  Fentr. 

"  Sfenltr.  ^ 
page  440. 

«  Fentr. 

"  Ouvrir. 
page  440i 

"  Courir. 

«  Sentir. 

««  Feiwr. 

"  Crartr. 

«•  Ottortr. 

«  Cfliaitttr. 
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IRRBOVLAR   VERBS. 


MUd€V€mr,  to  become  again 

,                 conjagated  like  Vemr. 

ae  Rendormtr,  to  sleep  asrain,   ) 

Renartir,  to  set  out  again, 
9e  Kepentir,  to  repent. 

C 

«l 

iStfiKtr. 

S 

Requervr,  to  require,  . 

€t 

fC 

AcquMr 

Reatentir,  to  resent. 

1 

« 

(( 

Sentir. 

Restffrtir,  to  go  out  again. 

Reammvenir,  to  remember. 

( 

Reterurt  to  retain, 

" 

M 

Vemr. 

Revenir,  to  return, 

1 

RsrfTnt,  to  invest. 

■ 

page  441 

Seeourir,  to  succor. 

«< 

« 

Cowrir, 

•                • 

pag»449 

Servir,  to  serve,  to  use,   < 
Soriir,  to  go  out,              i ', 

« 

II 

Sentvr. 

Soufffir,  to  suffer, 

M 

<( 

Oworir, 

Soutenir,  to  maintain. 

«e  Sottvenir,  to  remember. 

Subvenir,  to  supply. 

<f 

M 

Ventr. 

Survenir,  to  befall, 

Tentr,  to  hold. 

TRBsmiLUR,  to  start,  . 

, 

page  449 

Vbnui,  to  come,   . 

. 

, 

s^r 

V^/ir,  to  clothe,  . 

M 

U 

J'acquiers, 
Nous  acqu^rons, 

J'aoqu^rais, 
Nous  acqu^rions, 


J'aoquis, 
Nous  acquimes, 

J'acquerrai, 
Nous  acquerrons, 

J'acquerrais, 
Nous  acquerrions. 


Aoqudrons, 


ACQUfiRIR— To  Acquire. 
iNFmrrivB  Mood. 

Present,  Acqu^rir,  to  acquire. 

Part.  prea.        Acqu^raut,  acquiring. 
Part.  paat.         Acquis,  se,  acquire£ 
Indicative  Mood. 
Preaent, 
tu  acquiers, 
vous  acqu^rez, 

Imperfect. 
tu  acqu^rais, 
vous  acqu^riez. 
Preterit. 


il  acquiert,  /  acqwirBi  ^ic& 
ils  aoqui^rent 

il  acqu^rait,  /  waa  acquuing, 
ils  acqu^raient.  [dux 

il  acquit,  I  acquired,  &e. 

ils  acquirent 

il  acquerra,    /  akall  aequtre^ 

ils  acquerront  [&e. 

Conditional. 

tu  aoquerrais,       il  aoquenrait,  I  ahould  acquiret 

vous  acquerriez,    ils  acqueiraient*  [&c. 

Imperative  Mood. 
Acquiers,  qu'il  acqui^re,  Acquire  thou,&4i 

acqu^rez,  qu'ils  acqni^rent. 


tu  acquis, 
vous  acquUes, 
Future. 
tu  acquerras, 
vous  acquerrez. 


SECOND  CONJTTGATION — IR. 
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J'acqui^re, 
NoiiB  acqu^iions, 

J'acquisse, 
Noos  acqnissions, 


SuBJTJNCTivE  Moot). 

Present. 
tu  acquidres, 
vous  acqu^riez, 

Imperfect. 
tu  acquisses, 
vous  acquissiez, 


il  acqui^re,  /  may  acquire,  Slc 
ils  acqui^rent. 

il  acquit,  I  might  acquire,  &jo. 
ils  acquissent 


Je  bous; 
Nous  bonfllons, 

Je  bouillais, 
Noua  booillionB, 

y 
Je  bouillis, 
Nous  bouiJlimes, 

Je  bouillirai, 
NouB  booilUioiiB, 

Je  bouillirais, 
NouB  boaillirionB, 


BoniUons, 


Je  bouille, 
Nous  bouilUons, 


BOUILLIR— To  Boil 

Infinitivx  Mood. 
Present  Bouillir,  to  boil 

Part.  pres.         Bonillant,  boiling. 
Part,  past         Bouilli,  ie,  boilecL 
Indicatiyk  Mood. 
Present 
tuboas, 
vous  bouillez, 

Imperfect. 
tu  bouiliais, 
vous  bouillies, 

Preterit 
tu  bouillis, 
vous  bouillitesy 
Future. 
tu  bonilliras, 
vous  bouillirez, 

ConditionaU 
tu  bouillirais,         il  bouillirait,  /  should  boil,  &c. 
vous  bouiUiriez,     ils  bouilliraient 
Imperative  Mood. 
Bous,  qu'il  bouille,  BoU  thou,  &c. 

bouillez,  qu'ils  bouiUeut 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present 

il  bouille,  /  may  boU,  &c. 
ils  bouilient. 


Je  bouillisse, 
Nous  bouillissioDs, 


il  bout,  /  boil,  &c. 
ils  bouilient. 


il  bouillait,  I  was  boiling,  dec 
ils  bouillaient 


il  bouillit,  I  boiled,  &4S. 
ils  bouiliireut 


il  bouillini,  I  shall  boU,  &o. 
ils  bouilUront 


tu  bouillcs, 
vous  bouilliez, 

Imperfect 
tu  bouillisses, 
vous  bouillissiez, 


il  bouillit,  I  might  boil,  &a 
ils  bouillissent 


COVBlRr-To  Run. 

Infinitive  Mood. 


Present 

Part  pres.    Uourant,  runmi 

Part.  past.    Couru,  ne,  run. 
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Courir,  to  rum 
Courant,  running. 


UtRlGTTLAR  VERBS. 


ImMOATHTB  Mood. 

Pretent 


Jeooon, 
NouB  courans. 

tacoun, 
Touscourez, 

il  comtt  1  nMf  wC» 
Us  couieut 

* 
Jeoonraki, 
M  ous  counoDB} 

ImperfeeU 
yous  couriez.        Us  couraient 

Pretmt 

Jeoounu, 
Nous  courCunes, 

tu  ooariH, 
▼CUB  oourfttes, 
Future, 

il  coanit,  Iran,&4i. 
Ua  ooumrent 

Jeoonmi, 

Nous  COUROIU, 

tucoiuras, 

YOUB  COUITBZy 

CwiditionoL 

il  couira,  /  ahaU  run,  &e. 
ilBcoiizTont 

JecouiraiB, 

ta  couiTSiSy 
▼ous  comndZf 

il  comiait,  /  should  run,  dc& 
ils  comiaieiit 

CODTOIlSy 


Je  come, 
Nous  ooarions, 

JeconnuBe, 
Nods  ooaroBBioiis, 


Impbrativb  Mood. 
Coun,  qu'il  coure»  Run  thou,  dec. 

courez,  qu'ils  oourent 

SuBjuNcmTB  Mood. 

Pretent 
tu  conns,  il  coure,  Inuiy  run,  &e. 

yous  couriez,        ils  oourent 

Imperfect 
tu  conrnsBes,        il  conrtt,  /  mighi  run,  &c 
vous  conrusBiez,   ib  oonrnsBent 


CUEILUR— 7o  Gather. 
Infinitive  Mood. 
Present.  CueiUir,  to  gather. 

Part.  free.        CueiUant,  gathering. 
Part  past.       Cueilli,  ie,  gathered. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Preeenl. 
Je  cneille,  tu  cueilles, 

Nous  cueiUons,        vous  cueillez, 

Imperfeet. 
Je  cueillais,  tu  cueillais, 

Nous  cueillions,       vous  cueiiliez, 

Preterit. 
Je  cueillis,  tu  cueillis. 

Nous  cueilllmes,      vous  cueilUtee, 

Future. 
Je  cneiHerai,  tu  cueilleras, 

Nous  cneiUeroDS,      yous  cueillerez, 


il  cueille,  /  gather,  &e. 
ils  cueillent 


il  cueiUait,  /  vmu  gmthering, 
ils  cueillaient  [m. 

il  cneiilit,  i  gathered,  &o. 
ils  cueilliient 


il  cueillera,  I  ehatt  gather,  && 
ils  cueilleront 


8B00ND  C0KJ1}aATK>N — IK. 


Je  cneflltBraii, 
NooB  eMittermu, 


CaeObBm 


Je  caeiUe, 
Nous  cuoUlionSy 

Te  cueiHiflBe, 
Xoia  cuefllifHionfly 


CkmditionaL 
ta  coeilleraiB,        il  eneillerait,  /  thould  gMer, 
Yous  cneHleriez,   ik  cueiUeraieiit  [Alc. 

iMPKRATivB  Mood. 

CoeiHe,  qa*n  ^ueOIe,  Gather  f  Aon,  &o. 

eaeillez,  qu'ib  eueiUent. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

tn  eueiUoB,  Q  eneille,  Immygaiher,  &c 

Yom  cueillies,      ib  cneiUmit 

Imperfeet, 
tn  cueilliaseB,       il  caeXSiMt  I  might  gather,  ibo. 
¥008  eneillianez,  ib  cnoiHiwent 


rUIR— To  Flee. 
Infdiitiwb  Mood* 
Freeent.  Fair,  toJUe, 

Part  free.         Fuyant,  JMiag, 
Part  poet  Fui,  ie,  fled. 

Imdicativi  Mood. 
Preeent 
Jefnif,  iiafmih 

Nous  Xuyona,  vous  fuyes, 

Imperfeet 
Je  iiiTaifl,  tu  fuyais. 

Nous  fuyions,  voua  fuyiez, 

Preterit 
Jo  fnis,  ta  f uis, 

Nous  Ailmes,  yous  fultea, 

Future, 
Je  fuirai,  ta  fuiraa* 

Nous  f uirons,  vous  f uireK, 

Conditionat 
Je  fmrais,  tu  fuirais,  il  fuirait,  /  ehouldflee,  dec 

Nous  fulrioos,  vous  fuiriez.  Us  fuiraient 

Imperativs  Mooa 

Fttis,  f  u*il  faie,  Flee  thou,  Slc 

FuyoDS,  fuyez,  qa*\lB  fuient 

SBMJvncTwt  Mood. 
Preeent 
Je  fuie,  ta  fuies,  H  fate,  /  may  fleet  ^• 

Nous  fuyioBS,  vous  fuyiez,  ils  fiiient 

Imperfect. 
ie  fulSBO,  t«i  fuisses,  41  fult,  /  might  flee,  &a 

NiMis  fuiflsioost         vous  fuissiex,         iis  faissent 


a  fuit,  I  flee,  &0. 
ilsfuient 


il  fuyait,  I  wae  fleeing,  && 
Us  fuyaient 

il  fuit,  I  Jed,  &e. 
Hsfuirent 


0  fuira,  JehtMflee,  Sus. 
HsfuiraBfc. 


IRREGULAR    VERBS.  ^ 


MOURIR— n  Die. 

iNFuriTivs  Mood. 

Present,  Monrii',  to  die. 

Part  pres,  Mourant,  dying. 

Part  past  Mort,  te,  dead. 

Indicativx  Mooo* 
Present. 
Je  mean,  tu  meurs,  il  meart,  /  ditf  &c. 

Koas  mouroai,        voas  moiirez,         ils  meiiront 


Je  moiurak, 
Nous  mourioiifl^ 

Je  mouraSy 
NouB  moiirilimes, 

Je  mourrai. 
Nous  mouitoait 

Je  mourrais, 
Nous  mourrions, 


Monrons, 


Je  meure, 
Nous  mourions, 

Je  mourusse, 
Nous  mourussions, 


Imperfect 


il  monrait,  /  toas  dying,  &c 

ils  mouraient. 


il  mounit,  I  died,  &c. 
ils  moururent 


il  mourra,  /  shall  die,  Slo. 
ilsmouRont 


tu  moarais, 
yous  mouriez, 

Preterit 
tu  mourus, 
yous  mouri^tes, 

FMtters. 
tu  inourraSy 
yeas  mourrez, 

Conditionat 
tu  moarrais,  il  mourrait,  /  should  die,  &e. 

yous  mourriez,       ils  moprraient 

iMPBRATiyE  Mood. 

Meurs,  qu*il  meure,  Die  thou,  dec. 

mourez,  qu'ils  meuient 

SuBJUNcmvE  Mood. 

Present 
tu  meures,  il  meure,  /  may  die,  &e. 

yous  mouriez,        ils  meurent 

Imperfect. 
tu  mourusses,        il  mouriit,  /  might  die,  dtn. 
yous  mourussiez,  ils  mourusBent 


OUVRIR— To  Open. 
iNFiNiTiys  Mood. 

Present  Ouyrir,  to  open. 

Part.  pres.  Ouyrant,  opening. 

Part  past.  Ouyert,  te,  opened. 

iNDicATiys  Mood. 
Present. 
J'oayre,  tu  ouyres, 

Nous  ooyrons,  yous  ouyrez, 

Imperfect 
J*ooyrais,  ta  ouyrais. 

Nous  ouyrioDB,         yous  ouyries, 


il  ouyre,  /  open,  dc& 
ils  ouyrent 


il  ouyrait,  /  toas  opening,  &a 
lis  ouyraient 


SECOND   CONJUGATION IR. 
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J'onTris, 

Nous  ouvrknes, 

J'ouTiirai, 
Nous  ouTrirons, 

J'ouYiirais, 
Nous  ouvririons, 


Ouyrons, 


J'ouvre, 
Nous  ouvrions, 

J'ouyrisse, 
Nous  ouvrissionsi 


PrtUriL 

tu  ouTxis, 
Tous'  ouvrites, 
Future* 
tu  ouvziras, 
vdus  ouvrirezi 

Conditional, 
tu  ouvrirais, 
vous  ouvririez, 

Imperative  Mood. 
Ouvre,  qu'il  ouvre,  Open  thou,  &c. 

ouvrez,  qu'ils  oavrent. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Preeent. 
tu  ouvres,  il  ouvre,  I  may  open,  &c. 

vous  ouvriez, 


il  ouvrit,  /  opened^  &c. 

ils  ouvrirenL 


il  ouvrira,  /  ehall  open,  &c. 
ils  ouvriroat 

il  ouvrirait,  /  should  open,  &^ 
ils  ouvriraient 


Imperfect. 
tu  ouvrisses, 
vous  ouvrissiez, 


ils  ouvrent. 

il  ouvrit,  I  might  open,  te. 
ile  ouvrissent 


Je  revdts, 
Nous  revdtoQs, 

Je  revdtais, 
Nous  revdtions, 

Je  revdtis, 
Nous  revdtlines, 

Je  rev^tirai, 
Nous  revdtirous, 

Je  revdtirais, 
Nous  revdtirions, 


Revdtous^ 


REVfiTIR— To  Invest. 
Infinitive  Mooo. 
Present.  Revdtir,  to  invest. 

Part.  pres.  Rev^tant,  investing* 

Part.  past.  Revetu,  ue,  invested. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present. 
tu  revdts, 
vofw  revdtez, 

Imperfect. 
tu  rev^tais, 
vous  revdtiez, 

Preterit. 
tu  rev6tis, 
vous  revdtitesi 
Future. 
tu  revetixas, 
vous  revctirez, 

Conditional. 
tu  revStirais, 
vous  revfitiriez, 

Imperative  Mood. 


il  revdt,  /  invest,  6b6. 
lis  rev6tent 


il  revdtait,  /  itas  investing, 

ils  revdtaient  [S£b, 


il  revdtit,  I  invested,  Slc, 
ils  revdtirent. 

il  revdtira,  /  shall  incest,  &c 
ils  revdtiront 

il  revdtirait,  I  should  invest, 
ils  revdtiraient.  [&c. 


Revets, 
Revdtp.z, 


qu'il  revAte,  Invest  thou,  Slc 
i\u\\h  revAtent. 
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nBXOULAB  YBIIBS. 


SuBJUMOTivK  Moon. 

Present. 
Jerftv«te,  tarar^tes,  il  rsv^te,  /  may  tfnwff ,  4e& 

Nooi  iotMioim,       tow  rar^ez,        ik  reTdtont 

ImperfeeU 
Je  iinrftt'in,  ta  reydtiMM,         il  rerdtlt,  /  m^Af  moett,  dec 

Nooi  lOTdtMMMi,    yoof  lOTdtimei,    ils  revAtisMnt 


SENTIR— To  Feel 

iNFmmvE  Mood. 

Pretent                       Sentir,  to/eet 

Fort 

pres,                   Sentant,  feeling. 

PartpoiL                   SentX,ie,  felt 

Indioativb  Mood. 

PretenL 

Jeeen., 

tUBOW, 

il  Bent,  I  feel,  &o. 

Nona  flentons, 

ImperfeeU 

Ub  Bontent 

Jesentais, 

tu  Bentais, 

il  Bentait,  /  was  feeling,  Ac 

Now  aentiomi, 

Yow  Bontiez, 
Preterit 

ilB  sentaient 

JeseDtk, 

tu  Bentu, 

il  sentit,  I  felt,  &c. 

Nous  Bentlmes, 

vow  Bentltes, 
Future. 

ils  sentirent 

Jewntini, 

tu  Mntirw, 

ilBentira,  J«AaU/eeZ,&c. 

Now  wntumii, 

TOW  sentirez. 
Conditional 

ilB  Bontiront 

JeMntinia, 

tuMiitinw, 

il  Bontiiait,  /  ohouldfeel,  fte. 

Now  Mntiriow, 

YOW  aentiriez. 

ilBBentinient 

IimKATiYS  Mood. 

Sow, 

qa'a  Mnto,  Feel  thou,  Ac 

Sentow, 

■entez. 

qa'ilB  Bontent 

SuBJUMUTiVK  Mood. 

Preoent. 

Je  sente, 

tu  Bontes, 

il  Bonte,  Imayfeolt  &c 

YOW  sentiez, 

Imperfect. 

ilBBontent 

JeMntisM, 

in  seiitiBBeB, 

U  Bontlt,  /  might  feeh  Ac 

Now  MDtkriow, 

YOW  sentisBiez, 

Ub  BentiBBent 

TRESSAILLIR— ro  Stmt 
Infimitivi  Mood* 
Preoent  TroBBaillir,  to  otort 

Part.  pres.  TreBBaillant,  tforfnur. 

Part,  poet  TreaBaiUi,  ie,  atarted. 


«SC«H9  CONJUGATION — ^IR. 
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iNMOATini  Mood. 
Preaent 

tatroMaiUes, 


UtreMBiUo,/ifar<,  «Ee. 
ik  tranaUlent 


il  tTMsaflhut,  /  «MW  atarting 
Ub  tranaillaient  [&43. 

il  tranaillit,  /  atarted,  Slc 


JotWMUe, 
Noas  treaaittoM, 

JmforfeeL 
Je  travailUis,  tu  treMaillais, 

NouB  treaaailUoiyi,    yous  treaiailUei, 
Preiarit. 
Je  troMaiUifl,  tn  troMaillis, 

Now  trMBaUllmeB,  tous  tivasaillitM,  Us  trasuullireot. 

Future. 
Je  trenaillirai,         tu  tresBailliras,       il  tresBaillira,  I  shall  atari, 
Nona  trMsaiUinMW,  vous  treflaaillinME,   ils  trenailliront  {&o.    * 

Conditional, 
Je  tnnaiUiruB,         tu  tresBailliraiB,     il  treflBaJIlinut,    lahmM  atUart 
Nona  toe—aiUirioDfl,  yoiiatreBBailliriez»  ils  tressaiUiraient  [ibe. 

[No  Imperative  Mood,]  * 

SUBJUNCTIVK  MoOD. 

Present, 
Je  tnasaille,  ta  tresBailles,       ii  treaBaille,  /  may  start,  ius. 

Nona  tressaiUioaB,    yous  tressailliez,  ils  tressaiilent 

^Imperfect 

Je  tnasailUsBe,         tu  treasaillissea,     il  tresBailllt,  Imigkt  start,  $Ui, 
Nona  traosaillisBiona,  Tons  trasBailUanez,  ila  tieasaiUiaMiit 


VENIR— To  Come, 
Infinitive  Mood. 

^        Present.  Venir,  to  come. 

Partpres.        Venant,  coming. 
Part.  past.        Venu,  ue,  come, 

Indicatitb  Mood. 

Present. 
Je  yiena,  tu  viens, 

Now  yenonsy  vow  venez, 

Imperfect 
Je  yenais,  tu  venais, 

Now  yenioiis  vow  veniez, 

PreterU. 
Je  yins,  tu  yiw, 

Now  yinmea,  vow  ylntes, 

Future. 


il  yient,  /  come,  &c. 
ils  viennent 


il  yenait,  /  was  coming,  dec 
ils  yenaient 


il  yint,  /  came,  6ui, 
ilsyinrent 


Je  yiondrai. 
Nous  viendrons. 


tu  yiendras, 
yow  yiendrez, 


il  yiendra,  /  shall  come,  dec 
ils  yiendiont. 
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JeTiendrais, 
Nooi  Tiendriom, 


VenoDB* 


je  vienne, 
NouB  yenions, 

Jeymase, 
Nous  Tinssions, 


Conditionttl. 
tu  Tiendr&jfl,         il  viendrait,  lahotUd  come,  &e. 
vons  viendrieK,     ifa  viendraiettt. 
iMFfSRATirs  Mood. 

Viens,  qu'il  vienne,  Come  thou,  &c. 

▼enez,  qu'ils  yiennent. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present. 

il  vienne,  /  may  cotiu,  &e. 
ils  viennent. 


ta  viennes, 
you8  veniez, 

Imperfect. 
tu  vinsses, 
voufi  vinssiez, 


il  Vint,  /  might  e^wu,  && 
ils  vinssent 


conjugated 


page  445. 


IRREGULAR  VERBS  OF  THE  THIRD  CONJUGATION— 0»r 

The  Irregular  Verbs  belonging  to  this  conjugation 

Dkcuoir,  to  decay, 
Echoir,  to  expire, 
Etnouroir,  to  stir  up, 
Entrevoir,  to  have  a  glimpse, 
Equivaloir,  to  be  equivalent, . 
Falloir,  to  be  necessary, 
MouvoiR,  to  move, 
Pleuvoir,  to  rain, 
Pourvoir,  to  provide, 
Pouvoir,  to  be  able, 
Prkvoir,  to  foresee, 
Prevaloir,  to  prevail,     . 
Revaloir,  to  return  like  for  like, 
Rasseoir,  to  sit  down  again, 
RcDoir,  to  see  again, 
Savoir,  to  know,   . 
Seoir,  to  fit,  to  suit,  to  become.* 
Surseoir,  to  supersede,  . 
Valoir,  to  be  worth, 
Voir,  to  see, 
Vouijoir,  to  be  willing,  . 


page  445. 

ike 

Dechovr, 

(( 

Mouvoir. 

(( 

Voir. 

tt 

Valoir. 

See  page  433 

page  446 

See  page  432. 
"     Prevoir. 

page  447. 

^£^'' 

tt 

it 

Valoir, 

tt 

Asseoir. 

it 

Voir. 

page  448 

tt 

Prevoir. 

page  449. 

page  450 

page  45a 

*  Sboir,  To  fit,  to  suit,  to  become.  Is  used  only  in  the  third  person  of  each 
0it  Indicative. 

n  sled,  tl  jite,  11  seyalt,  it  fitted, 

Us  sieont,  they  fit.  Hs  sejraient,  eA«y  fiUei. 

II  8i6ra,  it  will  fit,  II  8i6ralt,  it  tootddfit, 

Vm  ai^ront,  they  will  fit.      TIs  n{«mient«  they  vmddfiL 


THIRD.  CONJUGATION— OIR. 
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J'aaneds, 
NoDBaflBeyoxis, 

J'aflseyais, 
Nous  aflseyioDSi 

Paflrifi, 
NoiiB  asBlmee, 

Nous  asBi^rons, 

J'afsi^rais, 

Nous  assi^rions, 


Asseyons, 


J'asseie, 
Nous  asseyionS] 


ASSEOIR-— To  Sit  down. 

Invinitiye  Mood. 

Present,  Asseoir,  to  sit  down. 

Part,  pres,        Asseyant,  sitting  down. 

Part,  past,        Assis,  ise,  sat  down. 

Indicativb  Mood. 

Present. 
tn  aasieds, 
vous  asseyez, 

Imperfect, 
tu  asseyais, 
vous  asseyiez, 
Preterit. 
tu  assis, 
vous  assltes, 

Future, 
tu  assi^ras, 
votis  assi^rez, 

Conditional. 
tu  assierais,  il  assi^rait,  I  should  sit,  Sus. 

vous  assi^riez,       ils  assi^raient 
Imperative  Mood. 
Aasieds,  qu'il  asseie,  Sit  thou,  &c. 

asseyez,  qu*ils  asseient 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present. 
tu  asseies,  il  asseie,  /  may  sit,  &c. 

vous  asseyiez,      ils  asseient 

Imperfect, 
tu  assisscs,  il  asslt,  I  might  sit,  &o. 

vous  assissiez,      ils  assissent. 


il  assied,  /  sit,  && 
ils  asseient. 

il  asseyait,  /  wm  sitting,  4ce. 
ils  asseyaient 

il  assit,  /  sat,  &c 
ils  assirent. 

il  assi^ra,  /  shaU  sit,  Slc 
ils  assi^ront. 


Passisse, 
Nous  assissious, 
Asseoir  is  active,  but  is  generally  conjugated  as  a  z^eetive  vwlk 


Je  d^shois, 
Nous  d^choyous, 

Je  d^choyais. 
Nous  d^choyions, 


DfiCHOIR— To  Decay. 
Infinitive  Mood. 
Present,  D^choir,  to  decay. 

Part,  pres.        [Not  used.] 
Part  past,        Ddchu,  ue,  decayed. 
Indicative  Mood. 
Present. 
tn  d^chois, 
vous  d^choyez. 
Imperfect. 
tu  ddchoyais, 

vous  d^choviez.    ils  d^choyaient. 
'38 


il  d^choit,  /  decay,  iui. 

ils  d^choient 

il  d^choyait,  I  was  decaying, 


'i^ 
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Preterit. 

Je  dtehiiB, 
Nona  d^ehtunei. 

ttt  d^chus,            il  d^hut,  /  deemyed,  ftc. 
TOdB  d^chOitee,     ils  d^hurent 

Future 

Je  (Mchenrai, 
Nous  d^eheiTOiu, 

tu  d^cherras,        il  d^cherra,  I  shall  decay,  Sdo. 
V011B  d^cherrez,    ik  d^herront 

Je  d^heirais, 

tu  d^cherrais,       il  d^cherrait,  /  should  decay, 
YOU8  d^cherriez,   ik  d^herraient                  [&«. 

IiiPBRATiTE  Mood 

[Not  used.] 

SUSJUNOTIVB  MoODu 

PrescHt, 

Je  d^hoie, 
NoiiB  d^choyioos, 

Je  dechiuMy 

tu  d^hoies,          il  d^choie,  /  may  decay,  &e. 
vous  d^choyiez,    ils  d^choieat 

Imperfect 
tu  d^chusses,        il  d^chtit,  /  might  decay,  &e. 
vous  d^chussiez,  ils  d^chusseat 

MOUVOIR— ro  Move. 

Infinitivk  Mood. 

Present  Mouvoir,  to  move. 


Part  pres. 
Part  past 


Mouvant,  moving. 
"NLt,  ue,  moved. 


Jemens, 
Nous  moavons, 

Je  mouvais, 
Nous  mouyioDS, 

Jemus, 
Nous  mtLmes, 

Je  mouvrai. 
Nous  mouvrons, 

Je  mouvrais, 
Nous  mouvrionsy 


Mouvona, 


Indicative  Mood. 

Present 
tu  meus, 
vous  mouvez, 

Imperfect 
tu  mouvais," 
vous  mouviezi 

Preterit. 
tu  mus, 
vous  miiteB, 

Future. 
tu  mouvras, 
vous  mouvrez, 

Conditional. 
tu  mouvrais, 
vous  mouvriez, 

lupKKATivE  Mood. 

Meus, 
mouvez, 


il  meut,  /  move,  &c. 
ils  meuvent 


il  mouvait,  I  was  moving,  &A. 
lis  mouvaient 


il  mnt,  /  moved,  &c. 
ils  mureut 

il  mouvra,  /  shall  move,  &e. 
ils  monvront 

il  monvrait,  I  should  move,  Slo. 
ils  mouvraient 


qu'il  menve,  Move  thorn,  &e. 
qu'ih  meuvent. 


THISD   CONJUGATION— on. 
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Jemeii?e» 
Noof  moaTkiif, 

Je 
Nona 


SUBJUMCTIVE  IfoOD. 

Pretent, 
ta  meuTety  il  menve,  /  may  fROM,  fto. 


YOU  mouTiei, 

ImperfeeL 
tamiuBes, 


Us  meuYent 

a  mM,  /  might  movtf  &43. 
ilsi 


f 

FOUyOIR-7o  be  Able. 

Present            Pouvoir, 

to  be  able. 

Part 

free,        Pouvant, 

being  ahU. 

Part 

pott        Pa,  hem  able. 

Indioativk  Mood. 

Preeent 

Je  puii,  or  peux, 

tapenx, 

il  peat,  /  can,  4ce. 

Imperfect 

lis  peaYent 

Je  pouTaie, 

ta  pouvais, 

il  poaYait,  /  iom  ahUe,  Ae. 

X«  ous  poinrioii0| 

Yooe  pouviez, 
Preterit 

ile  pouYaient 

Jepue, 

tapuB, 

il  pat,  /  woe  able,  Slc 

Nooi  pUmee, 

YOOB  piites, 
Future. 

ils  parent 

Jepounai, 

tupooims, 

ni^um,  I  ehall  be  able,  iLG. 

None  pounoDB, 

Tous  pourreZi 
Conditional 

ilB  poairont 

tupoorrais, 

il  poorrait,  /  ehauld  be  abU, 

None  poDxrioiiBy 

YOOB  poomeZf 

ils  poazraient                   [&43. 

Impekativc  Mood. 

[Not  uoed,] 

SuBJUNUTiVK  Mood. 

Preeent 

.  Je  paiBBey 

tapaisses, 

il  paisBo,  /  may  he  able,  Ami. 

None  pnianoDs, 

Imperfect 

ilspaiBBent 

Jepume, 

tupuBses, 

nptUlmightbeabU,iu!, 

None  pnaiioxis, 

Yous  puBsiez, 

ilspaawnt 

PRfiVOIRr— r©  Foreeee. 
iNnNiTiYB  Mood. 
Preeent  Pr^Yoir,  to  foreeee. 

Part  pree.        Pr^Yoyant,  foreeeemg. 
Part,  poet        Pr^YU,  ue,  foreseen. 


ut 


mitfiOULAft    V&RBS. 


Noua  pr^voymifl, 

Je  pf^voyaifl, 
Nous  pr^voyiont, 

Je  pr^vis, 
Nous  pr^vimes, 

Je  pr^voirai, 
Nous  pr^voirons, 

Je  pr^Toirais, 
Nous  pr^voirions, 


Fr^voyoBs, 


Je  pr€yoie, 
Nous  pr^voyions, 

Je  pr^visse, 
NooB  pr^vissions, 


iMDiCATitE  Mood. 
Present 
tu  pr^vois, 


il  pr^voit,  Ifbr^^ee,  Ac 
ile  prdvoieut. 


V0U8  prSvoye^ 
Imperfecta 
lu  prdvoyafe, 
vouB  pr^voyiec, 
Pretvrit. 
ttt  pi^vis, 
vous  prevites, 
Futwre. 
tu  prevoiras, 
vous  pr^voirez, 

Conditi4i»aL 
tu  pr^voirais, 
vous  pr^voiriez, 

Imperativb  Mooi>. 

Frivols,  qu'il    pr^voie,   Foresee   thou 

pr^voyez,  qu'ils  pr^voient.  [&c. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present 


il  pr€voyait,  If^rtsaWi  &c 
ite  pr^voyai^it 

n  prdvit,  1  foresaw  t  &c. 
Us  pr^virent 

U  prdvoira,  /  shall  foresee,  fuc 
lis  prdvoinut. 


il  pr^voirait,  /  shotdd  foresee, 
ib  pr^voiraient.  [&c 


tu  pr^voies, 
vous  pr^voyieZ} 
Imperfect 
tu  pr^visses, 
vous  prdvissiez, 


il  pr^voie,  /  mmf  foresee,  &e. 

ils  pr^voieDt 

il  pr^vit,  /  might  forssee,  Sk, 

ils  pr^vissent. 


SAVOIIU-ro  Know. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present  Savoir,  to  know. 

Part  pres.        Saehant,  knowing. 
Part  past        Su,  ue,  known. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present 

Je  sais,  tu  sais, 

Nous  Savons,  vous  saf  oz, 

Imperfect, 
Je  savais,  tu  savais, 

Nous  savions,  vous  savioz, 

Preterit. 
Je  BUS,  tu  svts, 

Nous  sijmes,  vous  silites, 


il  sait,  /  know,  &c. 
ils  eavent. 


il  savait,  I  did  know,  &c 
Us  savaient 


il  sot,  /  knew,  &c. 
ils  BOrent 


TBIBD  OONJrUOATIttBH-OIR. 
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Je 

Now 


Je  taurais. 
Now  saiuioDS, 


Sachojifl, 


Fmiun, 
til  Baaias,  il  saura,  /  skM  kn&m,  &o. 

TouB  sauraz,  ils  sauioat* 

dmditwnaL 
ttt  aaorais,  ii  saurait,  /  should  know,  &o. 

V0U8  §auriezj         lis  saaraient. 

iMTERATiyB  MoODk 

Sacfae,  qu'il  saehe,  Know  thou,  &o. 

sachez,  qu'Ui  saehent 

SoBJUNCTiTs  Mood. 
PrtBent' 


Jesache, 

tu  Baches, 

il  sache,  /  may  know,  dec 

Now  sachiow, 

vow  sachies, 
Imperfect, 

Us  sachent 

JeiwM, 

tu  swses, 

a  Btt,  I  might  know,  6m. 

Now  swnow. 

vow  suasieZf  / 

ilssussent. 

VAT.OIR— To  he  Worth. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present.                Valoir, 

,  to  he  worth. 

Part 

.  pree.            Valani 

t,  being  worth. 

Part 

.past.            Vain, 

been  worth. 

Indicative  Mood. 

PreeenL 

Jeyauz, 

tu  vaux, 

Now  Talow, 

vow  valez, 

Imperfect. 

ils  valent 

tu  valais. 

il  valait,  /  was  worth,  &a 

Now  valiow, 

vow  vatiez, 
Pretent 

ils  valaient 

Jevalw, 

tu  valw, 

il  valut,  /  woe  worth,  ^4i. 

Now  yalClmeSy 

vow  valdtes, 
Future. 

ils  valurent 

Jovandrai, 

tu  vaudras, 

il  vaudra,  I  skuU  be  worth. 

Now  vaudrow, 

vow  vaudrez, 
Conditional. 

ik  vaudront                     [&4U 

Je  yaudrais, 

tu  vaudrais, 

U  vaudrait,  /»AotiZrf  be  worth. 

Now  vaudriow, 

vow  vaudriez, 

ils  vaudraient                   [dco. 

Impekative  Mood. 

Vaux,     » 

qu'U  vaUK  Be  thou  worthy 

Valow, 

valez, 

qu'ils  vaiUant                  [dba 

SuBjuiroTivB  Mood. 

PreoonU 

JeTaiUe, 

tu  vailles. 

U  vaiUe,  /may  tetMi«A,tek 

NooBTaliowy 

vow  valiez, 

38* 

Us  vaiUent 

4i0 


ntRieULAK   VBRB8. 


Imipetfect 


a  vilftt,  /  wtifkt  he  wortki 
UeviliMMat  [Sui 


Nona  ToyoiMy 
Nona  Toyioni, 

NoiHB  yimes, 

Je  verrai, 
Nous  verrons, 

Je  yerrais, 
Nona  venioDB, 


Yoyoos, 


Jevoie, 
Nona  voyiona 

Javkae, 
Nona 


VOIR— Toflfee. 
iMFiMrrivc  Mood* 
Pretent  Voir,  fo  «ee. 

Pmrt.  fr€9.  Voyant,  teeing 

Fart  pmet  V a,  ue,  mm. 

Indioativk  Mood. 
PreeenL 
tn  Yoia, 
fimia  Yoyei, 

ImfetfeeU 
ta  voyaia, 
▼ona  Yoyiez, 

PreterU. 

tuTia, 
TOUB  Tltea, 

Future, 
iavema, 
TOUB  verrez, 

tu  verraia, 
▼oua  yerriez, 

IjfPKKATITB  MoODb 

Voia,  qu'il  voie.  See  thoUg  &a 

yoyez,  qu'ila  yoient 

SuBJUNonvx  Mood. 

PreeenL 
tu  yoiea,  il  yoie,  /  may  eee,  Ao. 

youa  yoyiez,  iia  yoient. 

Imperfect 
tu  yiaaea,  il  ylt,  /  might  eee,  &o. 

i]a  yiasent 


il  yoit,  /  eee,  &o. 
ila  Yoient 

il  yoyalt,  /  did  eee,  Aeo. 
ila  yoyaient 

il  yit,  /  ««to,  &0. 
ilayirent 

il  yerra,  /  ehaU  eee^  kc 
ilayentmt. 


il  yerrait,  I  ehould  eee,  &c 
ila  yerraient 


Jo 

Mc 


VOULOISr-To  he  WiUing. 
iNmnTiYB  Mood. 
PreeenL  Vouloir,  to  he  willing. 

Part  pree.        Voulant,  heing  wHUng. 
Part  paeL        Voulu,  ue,  heen  wHUng. 

iNDioATiyK  Mood. 

PreeenL 
tu  teux,  il  yeut,  /  wiU,  $bo, 

youa  youlez,  ila  yeulent 
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Nous  YOQliOUi, 

Imperfect, 
tu  Yoolais, 

Pr«t«rtt 

UYOulait, /iMNiIcI,  fto 

Je  Youlusy 
Now  voulftmes, 

tu  YonluB, 
Yous  Youliites, 

Future. 

ilYOuiui,  I  would,  Slc 
ils  Youlureut 

Je  Toudni, 
Now  Youdrons, 

tu  YoadraB, 
Y0U8  Youdrez, 

Conditional. 

i\  Yoadn,  I  wiU,  iui. 
Us  Youdront 

Je  Youdrais, 
Nous  Youdrions, 

ta  YOudraiB, 
YOUB  Youdriez, 

UYondrait, /]0O«ZJ,&o. 
ils  Youdraient 

Impkkatiyi  Mood. 
[Not  u$ed,  except  Veuillez  bien,  Be  willing,  Slo.] 

SUBJUNOTIYK  MOOO. 

Preeent 


Je  Yeuille, 
Nous  YOulioDs, 

Je  Youlusse, 
Nous  YoalnsBioiiSy 


tu  Yeuilles, 
YOUB  Youliez, 

Imperfect, 
tu  Youlusses, 
YOUS  Youlussiez, 


il  Yeuille,  /  may  he  wiUing, 
Us  YenUlent  [m. 

U  Youldt,  /  might  be  willing. 
Us  Youlussent  [£o. 


IRREGULAR  VERBS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CONJUGATION— JIfi 

The  Irregular  Verba  belonging  to  this  conjugation 


Ahaoudre,  to  absolYe, 

conjugated 

UkeRAoudre. 

AbHraire,  to  abstract, 

(( 

"     Traire. 

Aceroitre,  to  accrue, 

(C 

««     ConnaUre. 

Admettre,  to  admit, 

M 

•'    Mettre, 

Apparaitre,  to  appear. 

« 

«     Connaffre. 

A.pra.KMDRK.  to  leam.              ■         • 

page  454. 
•*    Feindre. 

Aatreindre,  to  restrain,  i 
ii»ftfu2re,  to  reach,       S      ' 

« 

RoiBM.  to  drink.              .         ■         ■ 

page  455. 

Braire,  to  bray  • 

CetiKire,  to  gird. 

« 

«    Fsm<fo-e. 

Circoneire,  to  circumcise, 

M 

"     Dtre. 

« 

"    Eerire. 

Clors.  to  shut. 

..S^iT 

\^t^tWim,    HJ  BUUli,                           •                 •                 • 

Commettre,  to  commit. 

M 

*  Uied  only  In  the  following  tenses  and  penons 

— 

n  brait,  A«  or  it  *raf «. 
Us  bndent,  C*^  *ray. 


n  braim,  A«  or  il  tnU  *r«|f . 

lis  bmiront,  C*^  wiU  AnV. 
OmdittMM/. 
n  brainit,  A«or  it  would  frroy. 
ns  bnlndeat,  tAtg  wtmU  hrag. 


46t 


imUBOVLAR   VKRBS. 


Comparaitre,  to  appear, 
Comflairey  to  comply  with, 
Comprendret  to  andeiBtand, 
Compromettre,  to  compromise, 
CoNCLaRE,  to  conclude, 
Conduire,  to  conduct, 
Cortfire,  to  pickle, 
Conjoindre,  to  join  together, 
ConnaItre,  to  know, 
Construire,  to  construct, 
Contraindre,  to  compel, 
Cantredire,  to  contradict, 
Contrefaire,  to  counterfeit, 
Convaincre,  to  convince, 
CouDRE,  to  sew, 
Craindre,  to  fear, 
Croire,  to  believe, 
Croitre,  to  grow  up, 
CuirCf  to  cook, 
Decottdre,  to  unsew, 
DecrirCf  to  describe, 
Decroitre,  to  decrease, 
*c  Dedire,  to  recant, 
DeduirCf  to  deduct, 
Defaire,  to  undo,  ) 

»c  Defaircy  to  get  rid  of,  J 
Dejoindre,  to  disjoin, 
Demettre,  to  disjoint,         > 
««  Demettre,  to  abdicate,  J 
DeplairCf  to  displease, 
Desapprendre,  to  unlearn, 
Deteindre,  to  discolor, 
Detruire,  to  destroy,     . 
Dire,  to  sa}^  to  tell,     . 
Disparaitre,  to  disappear, 
Dissoudre,  to  dissolve, 
Distrairef  to  distract, 
Eclore,  to  hatch, 
EcRiRE,  to  write, 
Eiire,  to  elect, 
Emoudre,  to  grind, 
Enceindrc,  to  encompass, 
Enclorcy  to  enclose, 
Enduire,  to  daub, 
Enfreindre,  to  infringe, 
Enjoindre,  to  enjoin, 
s^Entremettre,  to  intermeddle. 
Enlreprendre,  to  undertake, 
Epreindre,  to  squeeze  out,  > 
Eteindre,  to  extinguish,       ^ 
Exclure,  to  exclude, 
Extraire,  to  extract, 
Fairb,  to  make,  to  do. 


conjugated  like  ComuAbre 
«  "    P/aire. 

««  "     Apprendre 

"  «     3fc«r«. 

page  456. 
«*  "     Inetruire. 

"  ««     Dirw. 

«  «     Feindre. 

page  457. 
"  "     Instruire, 

«  «     Feindre, 

"  «     Dtrc. 

««  ««     Faire. 

"  «     F«i«<rre, 

page  458. 
«  «'     Feindre. 

.  ~       page  459. 
"  **     Con?iattre 

"  •*     Instruire. 

«  "     Coudre. 

««  "     Connaitre 

"  «     Dire. 

"  «     Instrmre. 

"  "    Fflirc. 

"  ««     Feindre, 

«  ««    Jlfc<lr«. 

«  ««     PZflirc. 

**  "     Apprendre 

"  «     Feindre, 

"  "     /n«/rttire. 

j>age  459. 
«  "     Connaitre. 

«  "     Riaoudre, 

"  "     Trairc. 

See  C^e. 

page  460. 
"  «     //ire. 

"  «     Moudre, 

"  ««     Feindre. 

See  Ctore 
«  "     Inetruire. 

"  "     Feindre, 

«*  «     Me«r€. 

"  "    Apprendre, 

««  •»     Feindre, 

««  «     Cmclure, 

«     7Vatr«. 
page46L 
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FbindhBi  to  feign, 
Frire,  to  fry, 
Induire,  to  indace, 
Jnscrire,  to  inficribe, 
Inbtruirb,  to  instruct, 
Interdire,  to  interdict, 
Introduire,  to  introduce, 
Joindre,  to  join,    . 
Lire,  to  read,    -  . 
Luire,  to  sliine,     . 
Maudire,  to  curse,  > 
Medire,  to  slander,  ) 
MeeonnaUre,  not  to  know, 
«e  Miffrendre,  to  mistake, 
Mettre,  to  put, 
MouDRE,  to  grind, 
NaItre,  to  be  bom, 
Nuire,  to  harm, 
Oindre,  to  anoint, 
Omettre,  to  omit, 
Paiire,  to  graze,        ) 
Paraitre,  to  appear,  5 
Peindre,  to  paint, 
Permettre,  to  permit,    . 
Plaindre,  to  pity,  > 

«e  Plaindre,  to  complain,  ^ 
Plaire,  to  please, 
«e  Plaire  a,  to  delight  in, 
Poursuivre,  to  pursue, 
Predire,  to  foretell, 
Prendre,  to  take, 
Prescrire,  to  prescribe, 
Produire,  to  produce, 
Pr omettre,  to  promise, 
Proacrire,  to  proscribe, 
Reboire,  to  drink  again, 
Reconduire,  to  lead  back, 
i{«connai<re,  to  know  again, 
Recoudre,  to  sew  again, 
Recrire,  to  write  again, 
Recuire,  to  cook  again, 
Redefaire,  to  undo  agalh, 
Redrre,  to  say  again,     . 
Reduire,  to  reduce, 
Refaire,  to  do  again, 
Retire,  to  read  again, 
Reluire,  to  shine, 
Remetire,  to  put  again, 
Remoudre,  to  grind  again, 
Renaitre,  to  revive, 
Rentraire,  to  fine-draw, 
RepaUre,  to  feed, 
dR^«?u2re9  to  take  again, 


page  4^. 
Cpojiigated  fike  i^ire. 
«  "     Instruirs, 

«  "     £cnr«. 

page  469. 

*  **     /i»<rutr«. 

"  «     Feindre. 

page  463. 
'•  **    Inatruire, 

"  "    Dtre. 

'*  ««     Cormaitre. 

"  "     Apprendre 

page  464. 

page  465. 

page-465. 
«*  "     Ingtmire, 

««  "     Feindre, 

«  «    JT^ffre. 

"  «     ConnaUn. 

"  "    Feindre, 

"  «*    Afe«r«. 

«  «•     Feindre. 

page  466. 
"  «     Piaire. 

«  «  Dire. 

"  "  Apprendre. 

«*  «  JScrire. 

**  "  Inatruire. 

"  «  Mc«r«. 

"  "  Ecrire. 

«*  "  Boire. 

"  "  Inatruire. 

•«  •«  Conmntre 

«  «  Coudre. 

"  "  JEcnrc. 

*•  "  Inatruire. 

"  «  Dire. 

"  "  Inatruire. 

"  «  Finre. 

"  «  Lire. 

"  «*  ^Inatruire 

"  "  Jkfe^tre. 

"  «  Moudre. 

«*  «  Naitre. 

u  u  Traire. 

««  "  Connaiftv. 

"  "  Apprtndre. 
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mamnatM,  to  molTe, 
MeHretnAre,  to  reitniiif 
Etninre,  to  live  agwa, 
RiKB,  to  laugh, 
Satiafaire,  to  satisfy,    . 
Seduire,  to  seduce, 
Sbttmeftre,  to  solmiit,    . 
Sourir€,  to  mile, 
Soweriret  to  subscribe, 
iSoKsfrotre,  to  subtract, 
SuiYai,  to  follow, 
St^fire,  to  suffice. 
Surf  aire,  to  overc^aijpe, 
Surprenin,  to  oaiprisoy 
iSttfTtvre,  to  survive, 
M  TVitre,  to  be  silent, 
Teindre,  to  dye, 
TVoilttire,  to  translate, 
TaAian,  to  milk, 
TVansertre,  to  transcribe, 
Tranamettre,  to  transmit 
Vauicue,  to  conquer,  to  vanquish] 
VxvAB»  to  live, 


conjugated  like  Feindn. 

« 

(( 

Vivre, 

(( 

« 

page  468. 
Fotre. 

« 

« 

/nstriMrs. 

M 

« 

Msttre. 

« 

« 

JItrv. 

l( 

t< 

j!tCrtT€m 

« 

« 

Traire. 

« 

(( 

sr..^ 

M 

t< 

Fonv. 

fgr** 

<« 

M 

Plaire, 

M 

(( 

Femdre. 

M 

« 

InMtruire. 

M 

M 

page  469. 
Ecrirtm 

,               M 

« 

Mettre. 

. 

• 

page  470. 

. 

. 

page  471. 

J'appfends, 
Nous  iqpprenons, 

J'apprenaiB, 
Nons  apprenions, 

J'appris, 
Nous  apprimes. 


APFRENDRE— ro  JUorn. 
IifFiNmvn  Mood. 
Present,  Apprendre,  to  learn. 

Part  pree,  Apprenant,  learning. 

Part  pa9t  Appiis,  se,  learned. 

Indicativk  Mood. 

Present 
tn  apprends, 
Tous  apprenez, 

Impetfeet 
tn  apprenais, 
vous  appreniez. 

Preterit 
tn  appns, 
vous  api^tes, 

Future. 
tn  apprendras. 


il  apprend,  /  learn,  &c 
ils  apprennent 

il  apprenait,  /  woe  learnings 
ils  aj^irenaient  [m 

fl  apprit,  /  learned,  &c 
ils  apprirent 


il  apprendra,  lahall  learn,  && 
ils  apprendront 

il  appiendrait,  I  ehmUd  learn. 
Nous  iqpprendrions,  vous  ap{N«ndiiez,  ils  apprendraient  [&e. 

lumATivn  Moon. 

Apprends,  qu'il  apprenne.  Learn  tiau, 

Appnnons,  af^renez,  qu'ils  apprennent  [&e. 


Papprendrai, 

Nons  apprendrons,  vous  apprendrez, 
ConditionaL 
Papprondrais,  tu  apprendrais, 


VOUKTH  CONJUGATION— -RB 


4M 


SuBJUJicnvx  MooDk 
PreBent. 

J'appronne,  tn  apprennes,  fl  appreiuie,  /  may  tetamj  Sus 

Nou  appremoDB,     yow  appreniez,  Us  apprenneiit 

Imperfeet 

TuppnmBf  ta  appriiw,      «  il  ai^lt,  /  might  Uwm,  Slc- 

Nou  f^tpiiMoni,     Yocw  apprianez.  Us  appriaient. 


Jeboi», 
Nona  buToniy 

Jebonufly 

Nona  bayions, 

Jelma, 
Nods  Mmes, 

Jebotrai, 
Nona  boironB, 

Jeboinii, 
Nona  boirioiia, 


Btnroiiay 


Jebohre, 
Now  bavkma, 


BOIRE— To  Drinh 

iNFDfrrnrB  Moon. 
Present  Boire,  to  drink. 

Part.  pre9,  Buvant,  drinking. 

Part  pott  Bu,  ue,  drunk. 

Indioativs  Mood. 

Present. 
taboii, 
Yom  buyez. 

Imperfect^ 
tubuYais, 
YouabaYiez, 

Preterit 
tubus, 
YOUB  bCltea, 

Pmtwre. 
tnboiraa, 
Yous  boiraz* 

Conditional, 
tnboirais, 
Youa  boiriez, 

IimaATiYK  Mood. 
Bpia,  qu'U  boiYe,  Drink  thou^  ius. 

buYez,  qu'ila  boiYant 

SuBJUNonvB  Mood. 
Present 

il  boiye,  /  may  drink,  &e. 


il  boit,  /  drink,  Slc 
ilaboiYont 

il  buYait,  /  was  drinking,  te, 
ibbuYaient 


il  but,  /  drank,  6tc 
ilsbuimit 


il  boiia,  /  «&aU  drink,  ius. 
ils  boiront 

il  boirait,  /  should  drink,  4m 
ils  boiraient 


Jel 

Nona  boasioiia, 


ta  boiyes, 
YOUS  buYiez, 

Imperfect 
tu  busses, 
Yousbussiez, 


ils  boiYeut 

il  bClt,  /  might  drink,  iui. 
ilsbuasent 


CLORE— ro  Shut, 


Clore,  and  its  compounds,  Eclore^  Enelore,  haye  only  the  foUowiag 
■IM  and  pesaona  in  uaes— 
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iRRBOVI.AH   VSaBS* 


Je  dos, 

Je  clorai, 
Nous  cloronsi 

Je  clorais, 
Nods  dorions, 


Je  close, 


iNffnoTErs  Mood. 
Present.  Glore,  to  cloae, 

PwL  poet.  Clos,  closed. 

Indicative  Mooo. 
Present, 

tu  cloB,  il  cloti  /  close,  &c. 

Puture. 

tu  cloras,  il  clora,  /  shall  close,  iui. 

Yous  clorez,  ils  cloront 

Conditional. 

tn  clonus,  il  clorait,  /  should  close,  &c 

VOU0  doriez,  ils  cloraieut  * 

SuBJUNCTiVK  Mood. 

Present. 
tu  closes,  il  close,  /  may  close,  &c 

*«*  Enclore,  to  enclose,  is  conjugated  in  the  same  maimer*    Eclore,  to 
hatch,  has  the  following  tenses  and  persons  in  use : — 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present,  £clore,  to  be  hatching. 

Part.  past.  £clos,  hatched. 

Indicative  Mooa 
Present. 
n  ^clot,  it  is  hatching.  Us  ^closent,  they  are  hatching  ' 

Futiure. 
II  ^lora,  it  will  be  hatching.  Us  ^cloront,  they,  &c 

Conditional. 
n  ^dorait,  it  would  be  hatching,        lis  ^cloraient,  they,  &c 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present. 
U  4c\oBe,  it  may  be  hatching.  lis  ^closent,  they,  &c. 


Je  conclus, 
Nous  concluons, 

Je  oonduais, 
Nous  condulons. 


CONCLURE—ro  Conclude. 
Infinitive  Mood. 
Present.  Gonclure,  to  conclude, 

Part.pres.  Conclusjdj  concludins^. 

Part.  past.  Gonclu,  ue,  concludea. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present. 
tu  conclus, 
vous  concluez. 

Imperfect. 
tu  concluais, 
vous  conclulez, 


il  condut,  /  conclude,  &jo, 
ils  conduent. 


il  conduait,  Jtfoaconcludingi 
ilaoonduaieiit  [m> 


FOTTRTH  CONJUGATION RE. 
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Je  conelus, 
Nous  concJCimesi 


Je  condurai, 
Nods  eouclarons, 


Je  Gonclurais, 


Preterit 
tn  concluB, 
Youa  concK^tes, 

Future 
tu  concluras, 
Yous  conclurez, 

ConditionaL 
tu  conclurais, 


il  condut,  /  concluded,  &c 
Ob  conclurent 


il  conclura,  /  shall  conclude, 
ilfl  concluiont  [&c 


il  condurait,  /   should    eon- 
Now  condurioii9f    vous  conduriez,     ils  couduruient    [cludCf  dtc 

Imperative  Mood. 

Condus,  qu'il  oondue,  Conclude  tJtou, 

ConelaoiiB,  conduez,  qu'ils  concluent  [Slc. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present 
ta  condaes, 
vous  condalez, 

Imperfect. 
Je  oondusse,  tu  condoflBes, 

Noiur  conduBBioiui,  vous  conduasiez, 


Je  condad, 
Nods  conclulons, 


il  condue,  /  may  conclude, 
lis  couduent  [&c. 


il  conddt,  /  might  conclude  j 
ils  condussent  [Slo, 


%*  The  participle  past  of  Exclure  is  exclus,  exduded. 


CONNAITRE— To  Know, 
Infinitivb  Mood. 
Present  Connaltie,  to  know. 

Part  pros,  ConnaisBant,  knowing. 

Part  past  Coimu,  ue,  known. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present 
Je  coimais,  tu  connais, 

Noos  connaisBODB,   vous  connaissez, 

Imperfect 
Je  oonnfuaBais,         tu  connaissais, 
Nous  connaisBions,  vous  oonnaiaBiez, 

Preterit 
Je  connus,  tu  connus, 

Nous  oonntimes,      vous  conndtes, 

Future. 
Je  ooimaltrai,  tu  oonnaitraB, 

Nous  oonnaltrons,   vous  connattrez, 

Conditional. 
Je  connaltrais,         tu  connaltrais, 
Nous  oonnaltrioDs,  vous  connaltriez, 
f9 


il  connalt,  /  know,  &e. 
ils  connaisHent 


il  connaisBait,  /  did  know,  &c. 
ils  oonnaiflsaient 


il  coimut,  /  knew,  &c 
ils  connurent 


il  connaltra,  I  shall  know,  &c. 
ils  counaitrout 


il  coimattjrait,  /  should  know, 
ils  connattnueut  [Son. 
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IRREOULAB   VERBS*. 


ItsntBJkTtn  Mood. 
Gonnais,  qu'il  connaiflse,  Know  thou, 

connaiasez,  qu'ils  counaissent  [&4S. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Pretent, 

Je  oonnaiflWy  ta  connaifiseB,  i)  coimftiaBe»  /  may  knout,  6lc 

Nous  cannaissions,  vous  couuaissiez,  Us  connaissent 

Imperfect 

Je  eonnuflBe,  tu  coimusses,  il  coim(^t,  /  might  know,  &a 

Nous  comuianons,    vous  counuasiez,  ils  connuaseDt 


COUDRE— To  Sew. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present,                       Coudre,  to  sew. 
Part.  pres.                   CouBaat,  sewing. 
Part  past,                   Cousu,  ue,  sewed. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present. 

Je  ooudfl, 
Nous  ooubqv, 

tu  couds,                il  coud,  /  sew,  he 
vous  cousez,           ils  cousent 

Je  oouflais, 
Nous  cousiods. 

Jmperfee;t. 
tu  cousais,              il  cousait,  /  was  sewing,  && 

Preterit. 

Je  couflis, 
Now  coostmefi. 

tu  eousis,              il  consit,  I  sewed,  dtc 
vous  cousites,       ils  cousirent 

Future. 

Je  coudrai, 
Nous  ooudronsy 

tu  eoudras,           il  (M>udra,  I  shall  sew,  &c 
vous  coudrez,       ils  coudront 

drnditiimaL 

Je  coudrais, 
Nous  coudricns, 

tu  coudraisy          il  coudndt,  Ishotdd  sew,  &fr 

CcitlBQIIBf 


Je 

Nous  consions, 


Je< 

Nom  eousisnons. 


lupERATivs  Mood. 

CottdBy  qu'il  eouse,  Sew  thou,  du 

cousezy  qu'ils  cousent 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present 

tu  couses,  il  couse,  /  may  sew,  &fr 

vous  cousiez,         ils  cousent. 

Imperfect. 
tu  cousissesy         il  cousit,  /  might  Mi»»  is 
vous  cousisaez,    ils  cousifiseut. 


POVRTH  CONJ«;OATION — ^RS. 


m 


Je  crois, 
Nous  croyons, 

Je  croyais, 
Nous  croyioiiB, 

Je  cru8, 
Nous  cr<kmee, 

Je  eroiraii 
Nous  czoiions, 

Je  croirais, 
Nous  CToiiions, 


CroyoDs, 


Je  croie, 
Nous  croyiousi 


Je< 

Nous  crussions, 


CROIRE^ro  Believe. 

iNFDnrivi  Mood. 

Present.  Croire>  to  believe. 

Fart  pres.        Cioyaut,  beliemng. 
Part  past         Cm,  ue,  believed. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present. 
tu  crois, 
Yous  croyez, 

Imperfect 
tu  croyais, 
YOUS  croyiez, 

Preterit. 
tucrus, 
YOUS  crCitee, 

Future. 
tu  croiras, 
YOUS  croirez, 

Conditional. 
tu  CFoirais, 
vous  croiriez, 


il  cioit,  /  believe,  4pc. 
ils  croieut 


il  croyait,  I  did  believe,  &c. 
ils  croyaient 

il  crut,  /  believed,  &c 
ils  crurent. 


il  croira,  /  sJiall  believe,  &c 
ils  croiront 


il  croirait,  I  should  believe,  &a 
ils  croiraient 
Impbrativb  Mood. 
Crois,  qu'il  croie,  Believe  thou,  6lc. 

croyez,  qa'ils  croieut 

SuBJUNOTiTE  Mood. 
Present 

il  croie,  /  may  believe,  Slo. 
ils  croient 


tu  croies, 
vous  croyiez. 

Imperfect 
tu  crusses, 
YOUS  crussiez, 


il  crdt,  /  might  believe,  &a 
ils  cruBsent 


Je  dis, 
Nous  disons, 


DlRE-^To  Say,  to  Teh 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present  Dire,  to  say. 

Part  pres.  Disant,  saying. 

Part.  past.  Dit,*  te,  said. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present. 
tu  dis,  il  dit,  /  say,  &c. 

vous  ditesjt  ils  disent 


*  dreaneire,  to  cirettincise,  has  eireoncis  ir.  the  part,  pott,  and  «i(^r<,  to  I 
dent,  has  su^ 
t  DM  Noto,  page  400. 
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IRBBGni,AB  VERBS. 


Jedinis, 

Atuperfect* 
tudisais, 
vous  disiez, 

Preterit. 

i\  duaiii,  I  was  saifing,  Ac 
Usdisaieiit 

Jedis, 
Nous  dimes, 

tudis, 
vous  dites, 

Future. 

i]  dit,  /  said,  &c 
ilsdirent 

Jedirai, 
Nous  dirons, 

tu  diras, 
vous  direz, 

Conditional 

i\d\n,Ishallsay,SLe. 
ils  diront 

Jedirais, 
Nods  dirions, 

tu  dirais, 
vous  diriez, 

il  dirait,  /  should  say,  Aas 
ils  diraient 

IMPERATIVE   MOOO. 

Disous, 

Dis, 

dites,* 

qu*il  dise.  Say  thou,  &c 
qu'ils  disent 

SusjuNCTivE  Mood. 

^ 

Present 

JediM, 
Nous  disioiifl, 

tu  dises, 
vous  disiez, 

Imperfect. 

il  dise,  /  may  say,  &jc 

ils  disent 

JediBBe, 
Nous  dienoiiB» 

tudisses, 
vous  diesiez. 

il  dlt,  I  might  say,  dec 
ils  dissent 

tCBlRE-^To  1 

Write. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Pretent.                     ificrire,  to  write. 
Part.  pres.                  ^crivant,  writing. 
Part.  past.                  £crit,  ite,  written. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present. 

J'^criB, 

Nous  ^crivoxu, 

tu  €cri&. 
vous  ^crivez, 

il  ^crit,  /  write,  &c 
ils  ^ciivent 

J'^crivab, 
Nous  ^crivions, 

Imperfect. 

vous  ^criviez, 
Preterit 

il  ^crivait,  I  was  wriiing,^^8u, 
ils  ^crivaient 

J'^crivis, 

Nous  ^crivlmes, 

tu  ^crivis, 
vous  dcrivites, 

Future. 

il  ^crivit,  /  wrote,  &c. 
ils  ^crivirent 

J'^crirai, 
Nous  ^crirons, 

tu  ^criras, 
vous  ^crirez, 

il  ^crira,  /  shall  write,  Stc 
ils  ^criront 

*  All  tho  compoands  of  />t're,  except  Rsdire,  make  iaa  instead  of  tiat. 
donbies  its  »  thmughoat  the  verb;  ox.  JtTaus  wwudiasoMt  9ou»  wiaw^seXt  Ua 
MiU,  ice. 


FOURTH   CONJOGATION RE. 
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J'i^crirais, 
Nous  ^cririoiis, 


ScnYons, 


NcuB  ^crivionfi, 

J'^criviflse, 
NouB  Scnywmous, 


Conditional, 

tu  ^crirais,  il  dcrirait,  1  should  torite,  &c. 

Tous  ^cnriez,  ils  dcriraient. 
Imperative  Modd. 

£cris,  qa'il  ^criv«,  Write  thou,  &c. 

^crivez,  qu'ils  ^criveut. 
Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present. 

tu  derives,  il  derive,  /  may  write,  &c. 

Yous  ^criviez,  ils  ^criveut 

Imperfect. 

tu  ^crivissee,  il  ^crivit,  I  might  write,  die. 

voQs  eciivifisiez,  ils  ^crivissent. 


Je  fab, 
Noiu  faifloiis, 

Je  faisais, 
Nous  fiusions, 

Jefis, 
Nous  fimes, 

Je  feiai, 
Nous  ferons, 

Je  ferais, 
Nous  ferioos, 


FaisoDs, 


Jefasse, 
Nous  fassions, 

Jefisse, 
Nous  fissions. 


FAIRE—To  Make,  to  Do, 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present.  Faire,  to  make. 

Part,  pres,         Faisant,  making. 
Part.  past.  Fait,  te,  made. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present. 
tu  fais, 
vous  faites, 

Imperfect 
tu  faisais, 
vous  faisiez, 

Preterit. 
tu  fis, 
vous  fites, 

Future, 
tu  feras, 
vous  ferez, 

Conditional. 
tu  ferais,  il  ferait,  /  should  make,  &c 

vous  feriez,  ils  feraient 

Imperative  Mood. 

Fais,  qu*il  fasse.  Make  thou,  Slq 

faites,  qu'ils  fassent. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present. 
tu  fasses,  il  fasse,  /  may  make,  &c. 

vous  fassiez,        ils  fassent 

Imperfect. 
tu  fisses,       ,        il  fit,  /  might  make,  Slq, 
vous  fissiez, 
39* 


il  fait,  I  make,  &c. 
ils  font 


il  faisait,  /  was  making,  && 
ils  faisaieut 


il  fit,  /  made,  Slc 
ils  firent 

il  fera,  /  shall  make,  &e. 
ils  ferout 


Usfissent 
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Je  feiiM, 
Nous  feignoDB, 

Je  feignais, 
Nous  feignions, 

Je  feignis, 
Nous  feignimes, 

Je  feindrai, 
Nous  feindrous, 

Je  feindrais, 
Nous  feindrions. 


Feignons, 


Je  feigne, 
Nous  feignions, 


FEINDRE— To  Feign. 
Infinitivb  Mood. 
Preterit.  Feindre,  to  feign. 

Part.  pree.        Feignant,  feigning. 
Part,  past        Feint,  te,  feigned. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present. 
tu  feins, 
Yous  feignez, 

Imperfect 
tu  feignais, 
vous  feigniez, 

Preterit. 
tu  feignis, 
Yous  feignites, 
Future. 
tu  feindras, 
yous  feindrez, 

Conditional. 
tu  feindrais,  il  feiudrait,  I  should  feign,  &m 

yous  feindrieZf      ils  feindraieut 
Imferativb  Mood. 

Feins,  qu'il  feigue.  Feign  tkoUf  && 

feignez,  qu'ils  feignent 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present. 

il  feigue,  /  may  feign.  Sue, 
ils  feignent 


il  feint,  I  feign,  &c 
ils  feignent 

il  feignait,  /  was  feigning,  &c. 
ils  feignaient 

il  feignit,  J  feigned,  &c. 
ils  feignirent 

il  feindra,  I  shall  feign,  &c 
ils  feindront 


Je  feignisse. 
Nous  feignissions, 


tu  feigues, 
vous  ^igniez. 

Imperfect. 
tu  feignisses, 
vous  feiguissiez. 


il  feignit,  I  might  feign»  Sao, 
ils  feignissent 


INSTRUIRE— To  Instruct 
Infinitive  Mood. 

Present  Instruire,  to  instruct 

Partpres.        Instruisant,  instructing. 
Part  past        Instruit,*  te,  instructed. 
Indicative  Mood. 
Present. 
J'instruis,  tu  instruis,  il  instruit,  I  instruct,  dec 

Nous  instruisons,      vous  iustruisez,    ils  instruisent 


*  Luire  and  JUlmin,  to  thine,  and  JWtr«,  to  hurt,  make  Lui^  Relvii  and  JVW  t 
pert.  past. 


FOVBTH  COWJUOATIOir — Rt. 
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JPiiubtnsaiB, 
Nous  iiistruisioiiB, 

J'instruisis, 
Nous  iBstruisimes, 

J'instruirai, 
Nous  mstruiroBS, 

J'instruirais, 
Nous  ittstruirioos, 


InstruisoBs, 


ImperfeeL 
tu  iustruisais,       il  instraisait,  /  was  irutruet' 
vous  iustruisiez,     ils  iustruisaient.  {ingt  &c 

PreteriL 
tu  instruisks,  il  ixistruisit,  /  inatructed,  &c 

vous  iustruisitos,  ils  instruisirent 

Future, 
tu  instruiras,        'A  iastniira,  /  shaU  instruct,  4ec. 
vous  instruiiez,     ils  iustruiiont 

CoTidition^ 
tu  instrairais,        il  instruirait,  /  should  instruet, 
vous  iustruiriez,    ils  iustruiraieut  [&e. 

Imperative  Mood.  > 

Instruis,  4}u*il  instruise,  Instruct  thoVt 

iiistruisee,  qu'ils  instraisent  [dec 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present 
tu  instruises,         il  instraise,  I  may  instructt  &c. 
vous  iustruisiez,    ib  instruisent. 

Imperfect. 
tu  instruisisses,      il  instruislt,  /  might  instruei, 


J'instruise, 
Nous  iustruisioos, 

I'instruisisse, 

Nous  iustruisisBioDS,  vous  iustruisiBsiez,  ils  instruisineiit 


[Ac 


LIRE^-To  Read. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present,  Lire,  to  read. 

Part  pres.      "  Lisant,  reading. 
Part.  pasL        Lu,  ue,  read. 

Indicative  Mood. 


leliB, 
Nouslisonsy 


Je  lisais, 
Nous  UsioBS, 

le  lus, 
Nous  Iftmoi, 

Je  lirai, 
Nous  lironsy 


Je  Hitois, 
Nous  liriotu^ 


Preserd. 

tu  lis, 
vous  lisee, 

Imperfect, 
tu  lisais, 
vous  lisiez. 

Preterit. 
tu  lus, 
vous  1  Cites, 

Fvtture. 
tu  liras, 
vous  lirez, 

Conditional. 
tu  llrais, 
vous  liriezy 


il  lit,  J  read,  &e. 
ils  lisent 


il  lisait,  /  wae  reading,  Ac 
ils  lisaient 


il  lut,  /  read,  &c. 
ilslurent 

11  Tira,  I  shall  read,  &c 
ils  liront 

il  limit,  /  should  read,  ice. 
ils  liraiont. 


IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


Jo  liie, 
Noui  Uaoos, 


JeliMM, 
NooB  ImnoDB, 


Impbrativb  Mood.^ 

Ltii  qa*il  lise,  Riod  thaUf  && 

lisez,  qu'ils  liMnt 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present, 
tu  Uses,  ii  lise,  /  may  read,  &» 

voos  li^ez,  Us  lisent 

Imperfect 

tu  lusses, 
youB  lufisiez, 


il  Kit,  I  might  read,  < 
ilsliUBeiit. 


METTRE— To  Put 
Infinitive  Mood. 


Present 
Part  pres. 
Part  past 

Indicative  Mood. 


Mettre,  to  put 
Mettant,  putting. 
Mis,  se,  put 


emets, 
NouB  mettons, 


Je  mettais, 
Nous  mettious, 

Je  mis, 
Nous  mimes, 


Je  mettrai. 
Nous  mettioDs, 


Je  mettrais. 
Nous  mettrions 


MettiMW, 


Je  mette. 

Nous  metliouB. 


Nous  miwaonB, 


Present 
tu  mets, 
vous  mettez. 

Imperfect. 
tu  mettais, 
vous  mettiez, 

Preterit 
tumis, 
vous  mites. 

Future, 

tu  mettras, 
vous  mettrez. 

Conditional, 
tu  mettraifi, 
vous  mettriez, 

Imperative  Mood. 
Mets,  qu'il  mette,  Put  thou,  dee. 

mettez,  qu'Us  mettent 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present. 
tu  mettes, 
vous  mettiez. 

Imperfect 

tu  misses, 
vous  missiez. 


U  met,  /  put,  &c 
Us  mettent 


il  mettait,  I  was  putting,  Ae 

ils  mettaieat. 


il  mit,  I  put,  &c 
ils  miient 


il  mettra,  /  shall  put,  dec 
ils  mettiont 


il  mettrait,  /  should  put,  dice 
ils  mettraieut 


il  mette,  /  may  put,  duv 
Us  mettent 


U  mit,  /  might  put,  dee. 
ilsmissent 


FOURTH  CONJUGATION— U. 
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MOUDRE— To  QHnd. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Present  Moudre,  to  grind. 

Part  pres,  Mouiant,  grinding. 

Part  past  Moulu,  ue,  ground. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Je  moads, 
Nou8  mouloDBy 


Je  moolais, 
NouB  moulions, 


Je  mouIuB, 
Nous  moulOmes, 


Je  moudrai, 
Nous  moudroDB, 

Je  moudrais, 
Nous  moudrioiis, 


Moulons, 


Je  moole, 
Nous  moulions, 


Je  moulusse, 
Nom  mouiussiousi 


Present 
tu  mouds, 
vous  moulezi 

Imperfect 
tu  moulais, 
vous  mouliez, 

Preterit 
tu  moulus, 
yous  moultites, 

Future. 

tu  moudras, 
vous  moudreZ) 

Conditional. 
tu  moudrais, 
vous  moudriez, 


il  moud,  I  grind f  &o> 
Us  moulent. 


il  moulait,  I  was  grinding 
ils  moulaient 


[4 


&e. 


il  moulut,  I  ground,  6lc* 
ils  mouluient 


il  moudra,  /  shall  grind,  Hui, 
ils  moodront. 


il  moudrait,  /  should  grind, 
ils  moudraient  [&c. 


Imperative  Mood. 
Mouds,  qu*il  moule,  Orind  thou,  dus. 

moulez,  qu'ils  moulent 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present. 


tu  moules, 
vous  mouliez, 

Imperfect 

tu  moulusses, 
vous  moulussiez, 


il  moule,  /  may  grind,  &c 

ils  moulent 


il  moultLt,  /  might  grind  &» 

ils  moulussent 


NAITRE— r©  be  Born. 
Infinitive  Mood. 


Present 
Part  pres. 
Part,  past 


Naitre,  to  be  bom. 
Naissant,  being  barn, 
N^,  6e,  been  bom. 


JenaiB, 

Koni 


Indicative  Mood. 
Present 
tu  nais,  il  natt,  /  am  botn,  i 

vous  unissoz,  ils  naissent. 
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IBRX0UL1.R  VERBS. 


JenaMMia, 
Now  naiHkmiy 

jLinpcrject, 
tunaioBais, 
Yous  naisriez, 

Pretent 

anaiBBait,/t0M6oni,&& 
lis  naisBaient 

Jenaqnii^ 
Nom  naqoliiMS, 

tnnaquis, 
Tous  naquites, 

Futwe, 

il  naquit,  /  was  ftorn,  ^Iec. 
ils  naquireut 

Je  naltrai, 
Nous  naltrons, 

tu  naltras, 
vous  naltrez, 

CondiHonal 

U  naltra,  /  shall  he  horn,  dec 
ils  naitrout 

JenaltniB, 
Noiii  naitrioiiB, 

tu  nalirais, 
Yous  naitriez, 

il  naltrait,  /  should  he  horn, 
ilB  naitraient                      [dec; 

iMPBRATiyB  MoOD. 

NaisoiiB, 

Nais, 
naisBcz, 

quVU  naiBBe,  Be  thou  bom,  dec. 

quMls  naisBenl. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present 

JenaisBo, 
Nous  naiHsioiui, 

tunaisBes, 
vous  naifisiez, 

il  naisse,  I  may  be  bom,  && 

ilsnaiBsent 

Nuv  naqunrioiu, 

Imperfect 
tu  uaquisses, 
YOUB  naquissiez, 

U  naquit,  /  might  he  bom,  dee. 

PLAIRE—To  Please. 

Imfinitiye  Mooi>. 

Pretent                       Plaiie,  to  phase. 
Part  pre:                    Plaisant,  pleating. 
Part,  past                   Flu,  pleased. 

Inoioatiye  Mood. 

Present 

Jeplaia, 
NouB  pImiBOiis, 

tu  plais, 
YOUB  plaisez, 

il  plait, /i>2eate,  Ac 
ibplaisent 

Je  plaisais, 
Nous  plaisioiiB, 

Imperfect 
tu  plaisais, 
Yous  plaisiez, 

Pretent 

U  plaisait,  /  didplsam,  &c 
ils  plaksaient 

Je  pluB, 
Nous  pldmes, 

tuplus, 
YOUB  pldtes, 
FtOure. 

Uidut,/p2ea«e<2,dLe 
ilsplurent 

Je  plaini, 
Nous  plaiions, 

tu  plains, 
YOUB  plairez, 
ConditumdL 

il  plaint,  /  shaU  please,  dU 
ilsplairont 

"■epUrais, 
Nous  plairiods, 

tnplaizBJs, 
YOUB  puinoK, 

ibplainikiit 

FOURTH  CONJUOATION — ^RB. 


PlaisQBS, 


Je  plaise, 
NouB  plaisionfl, 

Je  ploBBe, 
Nous  pluflsioBB, 


IxnuLATnrs  Mood. 
Plais,  qii*il  plaisoi  Pleutt  fAon,  &o. 

plaisez,  qu'ils  plaiaent. 

SuBJUNCTivje  Mood. 
Present 

il  plaise,  /  may  pUtue,  &c 
ils  plaisQ^t 


taplaises, 
vous  plaisiez, 

Imperfect, 
tu  plusses, 
T0U8  pluflsieK, 


il  plot,  /  might  pUatey  Slo. 
lis  pliuBBeat 


Infinitive  Mood. 
Pre9ent,  R^soudie,  to  resolve. 

Part,  pree,  Rdsolvant,  resolving. 

Part,  pott  R^la,*  resolved. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present. 
Je  r^us,  tu  resells, 

Nous  «6s«lv<ms»       vous  r^lvez, 

Imperfect 
Je  r^lvab,  tu  r^solvais, 

Nous  r&nlvioiis,       voos  r^solviez, 

Preterit 
Je  r^lufl,  tu  ndsolus, 

Nous  r^soKUses,      vous  r^sol  Cites, 

Future, 
tu  r^udras,     . 
vous  r^soudrezj 

Conditional. 
tu  r^soudrais, 
vous  r^udriez. 

Imperative  Mood. 

lUsous,  qa'il  r^lve,  Rssoku  Hkou,  Ace. 

r&oivez,  qu'ils  r^lvent 

SuBJONCTivB  Mood. 

Present 
tu  r^wlvee,  il  r^lve,  /  may  resohSf  && 

vous  hkolviez,       its  resolvent 


Jo  i^seudrai, 
Nous  r^soudrous. 


Je  rdsoudrus, 
Nous  rteudrions, 


Rtelvons, 


Je  r^lve, 
Nous  r^solvions, 


il  r^sout,  /  resolve,  &e. 
ib  r^lvent 


il  rtelvait,  /  was  resolving, 
ils  r^ralvaient  [Ico. 

il  r^solut,  /  resolved,  6lc 
ils  r^lurent. 


il  r^udra,  /  shall  resolve, 
ils  r^soudront  [&c. 

il  r^soudraitj  /  should  resolve, 
ils  r€soudraient.  [6lc 


*  Mwudre,  to  absolve,  and  JDicfMuirt,  to  diaiolve,  mate  Msct  lad  Dissams  te  llw 
wsrtp—t. 


IRRSaDLAR    VERBS. 

JeiteliHw, 

Imperfect. 

tn  x^soluaBes, 

a  t6&>\fit,  I  might  rewolxe,  &e. 

RIRE-ro  Laugh. 

Resent,                      Kre,  to  laugh. 
Part  pre8.                    Riant,  laughing. 
Port.  past.                  Ri,*  laughed. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Preeent. 

Jerii, 
NouezioDS, 

tn  lis, 
▼OHB  riez, 

il  rit,  /  laugh,  && 
asrient 

Jeriaie,. 
Nous  ziions, 

Imperfect. 
ta  rials, 
yoiu  riiez, 

Preterit. 

il  riait,  /  tSae  laughing,  && 
ilsriaient 

JeiiB, 
Nou8rlmeB» 

turifly 
▼ous  rltoe, 

Future. 

Uni,  I  laughed,  Ss^ 
ilsrirent 

Jerizai, 

XvOIIS  ntODBf 

te  riras^ 
T0U8  lirez, 

ConditiotuO. 

ii  rira,  /  shall  laugh,  &er 
ilsriiont 

Nonririoiifl, 

tn  linusr 
yous  riiiez, 

il  riraitr  /  ehtnOd  laugh,  &a 
ils  riraient 

Imfkbativjc  Mooix 

Biom 

riez, 

qu'il  rie,  Laugh  thrni,  &«b 
qu*ils  rient 

SuBJUNCTiTS  Mood. 

.  Preeent. 

Jerie, 
NoiuinioDa, 

tunes, 
Tonsriiez, 

il  rie,  /  may  laugh,  && 
ib  rient 

Jezine, 

Imperfect. 
turisses, 
vous  lisuez, 

i\  lit,  I  might  lamgh,itm. 

Usrissent 

SUIVRE>-7o  Follow- 
iNFiNrriYB  Mood. 
Preeent.  Suivip,  ti  foUow. 


Partpree 
Part  past 


iSuivant,  foUowinf. 
Snivi,  ie,  foUowei. 


*  t^4r$^  to  flry,  niakM  FHt  in  the  part,  pott. 
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iNDiCATiyx  Mood. 


JeniiB, 
Nous  niivfnis, 


JosDiyais, 
Nous 


Jesuiyis, 
Nom  suiTliiioi, 


Jei 

Nous  BuivroiiB, 

JoBiiiyraw, 
NoiiB  BuiYrious, 


SnivoiiB, 


Present. 
ta  Bids, 
vous  Buivez, 

Imperfect, 
taBoiyais, 

YOQB  BDIVlOZy 

PreteriU 
tu  Baivis, 
YOUS  BuiYltes, 

Future. 
tu  Buiyras, 
vouB  Biiivrez, 

Conditional. 
tu  Buivrais, 
YOUS  suiYTiez, 


il  suit,  /  follow,  dus. 
Us  smyent. 


il  Buiyait,  /  was  following, 
iis  Buiyaient  [&c 

il  Buiyit,  /  followed^  &c 
ils  Buiyireiit 


il  suiyra,  /  shall  follow,  &c 
ilsBuiyront 


il  lAiiyTait,  /  should  follow,  &c 
ils  Buiyraient 


Imperatiyb  Mood. 
Suis,  qu'il  Buiye,  Follow  thou,  Slc 

Buiyez,  qu'ib  Buiyent 

SuBJVNCTiyK  Mood. 
Present, 


Jesoiye, 
Xvous  riiuiviouB, 

JesoiyiBBe, 
NooB  BuiyisBioiiB, 

tu  Buiyes, 
youB  Buiyiez, 

Imperfect. 
tu  suiyisBeSf 
youB  BuiyisBiez, 

il  Buiye,  /  may  follow,  Slc 
ilsBoiyent. 

n  Buiylt,  /  might  follow,  &c 

ils  BuiyiaEwnt 

TRAIRE— To  MUk. 


Infinitiyv  Mood. 
Present.  Traire,  to  milk. 

Tray  ant,  milking. 
Trait,  aite,  milked. 


Jetrais, 
NooB  trayons, 

Je  trayais, 
NouB  trayions, 


Part.  pres. 
Part,  past 

Indicatiyb  Mood. 
Present. 
tu  trais, 
youB  trayez, 

Imperfect. 
tu  trayais, 
YOUS  trayiez. 

Preterit. 

[Not  used.] 

40 


il  trait,  /  mUk,  dec 
ils  traient 

il  trayait,  /  was  milking,  Ao. 
ils  trayaient 
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IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


Je  tniirai, 
Nous  trairous, 


Je  trairus, 
Nous  trairioiiB, 


T^yon^ 


Je  trat^) 
Nous  tnyioiifl, 


Future, 

tu  tmiras, 
vojs  trairez, 

Conditional. 
tu  trairais, 
vous  trairiez. 


il  traira,  /  shall  milk,  &c. 
ils  trairont 


il  trairait,  /  should  milk,  Sui. 
Wb  trairaient. 


Imperative  Mood. 

Trais, 
trayez, 


qu'ii  traie,  Milk  thou,  &c 
qu'ik  traieut. 


SaBJUNCTiYB  Mooo. 

Present 
tu  traies,  il  traie,  /  may  mUk,  &c. 


*  Yoos  trayiezy 

Imperfect. 
[Not  used.] 


ils  traient 


VAINCRE— To  Conquer. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Present.  Vaincre,  to  conquer. 

Part.  pres.  Vaiuqaant,  conquering* 

Part,  past  Vaiocu,  ue,  conqueretL 

Indioativb  Mood. 
Present. 
Je  vaincfl,  tu  valncs, 

Nous  vainquons,      vous  vainquez, 

Imperfect. 
Je  vainquais,  tu  vainquais, 

Nous  vainquions,     vous  vainquiez, 

Preterit. 


il  vainc,  /  conquer,  &c. 
ils  vainquent 

il  vainqualt,  /  did  conquer, 
ils  vainquaient  [&c. 


Je  vainquis, 
Nous  vainqulmes, 

Je  vaincrai, 
Nous  yaincrons, 

Je  vaincrais, 
Nous  vaincrions, 


Vaiuqaons, 


tu  vainquis, 
vous  vainquites, 

Future. 
tu  vaincras, 
yous  vaincrez, 

CondiiiandL 
tu  vaincrais, 
vous  vaincriez, 


il  vainqnit,  I  conquered,  &c 
ils  vainquirent 

il  vaincra,  I  shall  conquer,  &e. 
ils  vainciont 

il  vaincrait,  /  should  conquer, 
ils  vaincraient  [&c. 


Impbrativb  Moodi. 

Vaincs,  qu'il  vainque,  Conquer  thou, 

vainques,  qu'ils  vainquent  [dec 


-RP. 
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Je  yainque, 
Nou  vainqiiioiiflt 

Je  TamqnwHe, 


POUllTH  CONJUOATION- 
SuBJTTNOrmB  MoODb 

PretenL 
tn  vainques, 
Tons  vainquiez, 

Imperfect, 
tn  vainqnisBes,       il  yamqult,  I  might  conquer, 
YOUB  Yamquisnez,  Us  vainquiaBent  [&ie. 


il  yainque,  I  may  conquer,  dec* 
ils  vainquent 


Jeyia, 
Noiufii  yivoiui, 


Jevivais, 
Nona  yiyioiis, 

Jey^na, 
Nona  v^tunea, 


Jeytyrai, 
Nooa  yiyitniBy 

Je  yiyrais, 
Nona  yiyiiona. 


VbiODM, 


Je  yiye, 
Nona  yiyiona, 

Je 

Noua 


VIVRE— 2(9  Live. 
Infinhtyb  Moox>. 

Preoent.  Viyre,  to  live. 

Part,  pre§k  Vivant,  living. 

Part.  paeU  V^cu,  lived. 

Indicatiyb  Mood. 
Present 
tnyia, 
vona  yivez. 

Imperfect. 
tn  yivaia, 
yona  yiviez, 

Preterit. 
tu  y^cna, 
yona  y^cCitea, 

Future 
tu  yiyraa, 
yona  yiypez, 

Conditional. 
tninvrais, 
yona  yiyriez, 

InrsRATiyB  Mood. 
Via,  qu'il  yiye,  Live  thou,  Slo 

yiyez,  ^  qu'ila  yiyent 

SuBJUNOTiys  Mood. 

Preaent. 
tn  yiyea,  il  yiye,  I  may  live,  Slo. 

yona  yiyiez,  ila  yiyent 

Imperfect. 
tn  y^cnaNe,  il  rictiip  I  might  Uoe,  dec. 

ila    ' 


il  yit,  I  live,  6lc 
Ub  yiyent 


il  yiyait,  I  toae  living,  &c 
ila  yiyaient 


il  y^cut,  I  lived,  Ac 
ila  y^enrent 


il  yiyra,  I  ehaU  live,  6lc 
ila  yiyront 


il  yiyrait,  I  ehould  live,  9ui 
iJa  yiyraient 
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LE  JUIF   ERRANT. 

PAR  BIRANQER. 


Chr6tien,  an  Toyagear  sonffirant 
Tends  an  verre  d*eaa  snr  ta  porte. 
Je  sois,  je  suis  le  Jnif  errant, 
Qa*an  toorbillon  toiOonrs  emporte. 
Sam  vlelllir,  accabI6  de  Jours, 
La  fin  da  roonde  est  roon  seal  r^ve. 
Chaque  soir  f  espere  tonjours ; 
Mais  toojonrs  le  solell  se  l^ve. 

Toujoara,  toiOoara, 
Tonme  la  terre  ou  moi  je  coars, 
Tonjours,  toiOo^Bf  toiyoars,  totOours. 

Depuls  dix-hait  slides,  h^las ! 
Sar  la  cendre  grecque  et  romalne, 
Sur  les  debris  de  mille  dtats, 
L*affreux  toarbillon  me  promene. 
J*ai  vu  sans  Trait  germer  le  Men, 
Vu  des  calamit^s  f6condes ; 
Et  poor  survivre  au  nionde  ancien, 
Des  flots  j'ai  yu  sortir  deux  mondes. 

Tonjours,  toiyoars, 
Toome  la  terre  ou  moi  je  cours, 
Toujours,  toujours,  toujours,  toi^ours. 

Diea  m'a  change  poar  me  punir: 
A  tout  ce  qui  meurt  je  m'attache- 
MiUs  du  toit  pr6t  k  me  b^nir 
Le  toorbillon  soudain  m*arrache. 
Plas  d*un  paavre  vient  implorer 
Le  denier  que*  je  puis  r^pandre, 
Qui  n*a  pas  le  temps  de  serrer 
La  main  qu*en  passant  j'aime  &  tendie. 

Toujoors,  toujours, 
Toome  la  terre  ou  moi  je  cours, 
Toi^ioon,  toaJoarS)  toiyours,  toujours 


Beul,  au  pied  d'arbnstes  en  flemOi 
Sur  le  gazon,  an  bord  de  Tondtt, 
Si  je  repose  mes  douleurs, 
J*entends  le  toarbillon  qui  gionde. 
Eh !  qn'importe  au  ciel  irritd 
Get  instant  pass6  sous  rombrage' 
Faut-il  moins  que  l'^ternit6 
Pour  d^lasser  d'un  tel  voyage  1 

Toujours,  toujours. 
Tourne  la  terre  oii  moi  je  cours. 
Toujours,  toqjours,  tonjours,  taojanry. 

Que  des  enfants  vifs  et  joyeux* 
Des  miens  me  retracent  rimag9: 
Si  j'en  veux  repaitre  mes  yeux, 
Le  tourbillon  souffle  avec  rage. 
Vieillards,  osez-vous  4  tout  prix 
M*envier  ma  longae  carricre  1 
Oes  enfants  k  qui  je  souris, 
Mon  pied  balaiera  leur  poussiere. 

Tonjours,  toujours, 
Tonme  la  terre  ou  moi  je  cours, 
Toujours,  toujours,  toujours,  toujoara. 

Des  mars  ou  je  suis  n6  jadis, 
Retroav6-je  encor  quelque  trace ; 
Pour  m'arr3ter  je  me  roidls  ; 
Mais  le  tourbillon  me  dit:  "Passe! 
'^  Passe  \"  et  la  voix  me  crie  aossi: 
"  lloste  debout  quand  tout  saceombe 
"  Tes  aieux  ne  font  point  id 
"  Gard6  de  place  dans  leur  tombe.** 

Toujours,  tonjours, 
Toome  la  terre  ou  moi  je  coon, 
Toujours,  tonjoors,  toi^onn,  tot^ooiL 


J*oatrageai  d*un  rire  inhumain 
L*homme-dieu  respivant  a  peine — 
Main  sous  mes  pleds  tait  le  chemin ; 
Adieu,  le  tourbillon  m'entraSne. 
Vous  qui  manquez  de  charitd, 
Tremblez  k  mon  snpplice  strange  : 
Oe  n'est  point  sa  divinity, 
C*6st  rhamanit6  que  Dleu  voage. 

Toujours,  toi^ours, 
Toome  la  terre  ou  moi  je  cours, 
Toi^onrs,  toujours,  toqjoarSj'toi^loarB. 


INDEL 


LIST  OP  TABLES. 


DiCLsmioif  of  the  definite  article 
in  the  singular  masculine,  9;  mascu- 
line and  feminine  before  a  vowel  or 
an  h  mute,  15 ;  in  the  plural,  27 ; 
m  the  singular  and  plural  feminine, 
230. 

DcouDiBioN  of  the  indefinite  arti- 
cle masculine,  39 ;  feminine,  233. 

DEOI.BNBION  of  the  partitive  article 


A,to,Obs.B.73.  A,  to  or  at,  145. 
^A  la  bourte,  to  or  at  the  exchange ;  a 
la  cave,  to  or  at  the  cellar ;  a  Viglise, 
to  or  at  church :  a  rSeole,  to  or  at 
school,  239.  ^A  droite  or  sur  la 
droite,  to  the  right  or  on  the  right 
hand ;  d  gauche  or  tur  la  gauche,  to 
the  left  or  on  the  left  hand,  32&  ^A 
between  two  substantives,  the  latter 
of  which  expresses  the  use  of  the 
former,  Obs.  A.  346.  '^A  ravenir,  in 
fiiture;  a  condition,  (sous  condi' 
tion,)  on  condition,  or  provided,  328. 
M  met,  9e8,  not,  dipena,  at  my,  his 
or  her,  our  expense;  aux  dipent 
d*autrm,  at  other  people's  expense, 
322.  ^A  mon  gri,  to  my  liking ;  au 
gri  de  tout  le  monde,  to  everyMy's 
liking,  330.  ^A  ma  portie,  within 
my  reach ;  d  la  portie  du  fusU, 
within  firun-shot,  343.  L'homme  a 
Vhahit  bleu,  the  man  with  the  blue 
coat ;  la  femme  d  la  robe  rouge,  the 
woman  with  the  red  gown,  286.  ^A 
toute  force,  obstmately,  by  all  means, 
382. 

A  or  AH,  nfi,  tifie,  39, 233.  See 
AmmouL 


in  the  singular  and  plural  masculine^ 
34 ;  feminine,  233 ;  before  an  adjec- 
tive, 35. 

Dbcuenbion  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, 70 ;  of  the  interrogative  pro- 
nouns, 73. 

Tabus  for  thb  vormation  of  all 
the  tenses  in  the  French  verbs,  379 
et  seqq. 
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Abls,  (to  be,)  pouvoir.  Note  1. 67, 
127 ;  itre  en  Hat  or  Ore  d  mime  de^ 
326. 

About,  environ,  133. 

Abovb,  or  UP  STAIRS,  en  hautt 
145. 

Accent  (the  grave)  in  verbs  hav- 
ing e  mute  in  the  last  syllable  but 
one  of  the  infinitive,  as :  je  mine,  I 
lead,  &c.,  Obs.  A  92. 

(the  acute)  on  the  last  syl- 
lable but  one  of  the  infinitive  is 
changed  fnto  the  grave  accent  Q) 
when  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant 
having  e  mute  after  it,  cider,  to 
yield;  je  cide,  I  yield,  Obs.  A 
221. 

AocoRDiNa  TO,  eelon;  according 
to  curcumstances,  eelon  lee  etrcon- 
etancee  ;  that  is  according  to  circum- 
stances, it  depends,  c'eet  eelon,  269. 

AcoouRiR*,  to  run  up,  287. 

Accustom,  (to,)  accoutumer.  To 
be  accustomed  to  a  thing,  itre  ae» 
eouiumi  a  quelque  choee,  317. 

Ache,  (the,)  le  mal;  the  ear- 
ache, le  mal  d*oreille;  the  heart- 
ache, le  mal  de  cesur  ;  dus.  240. 

AcauAiMTED  (to  be)  with,  i 
ire  *  ;  been  aoquainted  with,  c 
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15M.  Acquainted  (to  become)  with 
somebody,  to  make  some  one's  ac- 
quaintance, fairt  connai98anee  avee 
quelqu*un  ;  I  have  become  acquaint- 
ed with  him  or  hiN,  fat  fait  »a  con- 
nai98anee,  380.  To  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  a  thing,  itre  aufait 
de  quelque  ckote,  290.  To  make 
one's  self  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
a  thing,  §e  mettre  aufait  de  qtielque 
cAose,  290. 

Adieu,  adieu,  farewell,  God  be 
with  you,  good-by.  Au  plaiair  de 
Dous  revoir,  {au  revair,)  till  I  see  you 
mrain»  I  hope  to  see  you  again  soon, 

AuBOTivE :  agrees  with  its  noun  in 
number,  Obs.  78;  in  gender,  231, 232. 
Feminine  adjectives.  Remark,  232 ; 
their  formation  from  masculine  adjec- 
tives, Obs.  G.  H.  233.  Obs.  I.  K. 
Notes  1, 3, 4. 233,  234.  Obs.  L.  Notes 
5,  6.  235.  Adjectives  that  have  no 
plural  for  the  masculine  gender, 
Obs.  M.  236.  Comparisou  of  adjec- 
tives, Obs.  A.  108.  Adjectives  that 
are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their 
comparatives  and  superlatives,  Obs. 
C.  108 ;  D.  109.  Adjectives  substan- 
tively used,  Obs.  344.  Place  of  the 
adjective  with  regard  to  the  substan- 
tive, Obs.  C.  97.  Obs.  B.  147.  Notes 
I9  2.  404.  The  adjective  which  in 
English  follows  how,  stands  in 
French  after  the  verb,  Obs.  B.  285. 

Adverbs  of  quantity,  42.  Obs.  43. 
Adverbs  of  place,  64,  145,  152.  Ad- 
verbs of  quality  and  manner,  132, 
133.  Adverbs  of  number,  11 9,  3 1 0. 
Adverbs  of  time.  Notes  1,  2.  65,  78, 
82,  101, 141.  Comparative  adverbs, 
52,  53, 101.  Comparison  of  adverbs, 
Obs.  A.  B.  108.  Adverbs  forming 
tiieir  comparatives  and  superlatives 
irregularly,  Obs.  C.  108.  D.  109. 
Place  which  the  adverb  is  to  occupy 
ini  the  sentence.  Rule  2.  405.  Obs. 
A.  405. 

Advice  to  teachers.  Note  1.  9 ;  to 
pupHs,  Note  2.  10. 

Afford,  (to,)  avoir  let  may  ens ; 
can  yon  afibrd  to  buy  that  horse  7 
s^wnu  let  moyens  d^aeheter  ce 


eheval  ?  I  can  affiird  to  buy  H^fcm 
ai  let  moyent,  276. 

Afeaid,  (to  be,)  avoir  peur,  15. 

After,  aprie,  is  in  French  fcliow- 
ed  by  the  infinitive,  while  in  Eng- 
lish it  is  followed  by  the  pres.  parti- 
ci[de,  O"  154. 

Afterwards,  eneuite,  166. 

Agree  (to)  to  a  thing,  convenir  * 
de  quelque  chose,  226.  To  agree  to 
a  thing,  consentir*  d  quelque  ehsse^ 
301. 

Again,  (anew,)  de  nouveau^  292. 

Aide,  meaning  an  assistant,  is 
masculine;  in  the  signification  of 
succor,  help,  it  is  feminine.  Note  1. 
275. 

Aimer,  to  like,  160.  Aimer  mieux, 
to  like  better,  to  prefer,  210,  211. 

AiNsi,  thus  or  so,  2^ ;  ainsi  que, 
as,  or  as  well  as,  261. 

AiSB :  hien  aise,  glad«  (takes  de 
bef.  inf.,)  269  :  itre  a  son  aise,  to  be 
comfortable,  to  be  at  one's  ease ;  etre 
mal  a  son  aise,  {etre  gine,)  to  be  un- 
comfortable, 339. 

Alight,  (to,)  from  one's  horse,  to 
dismount,  descendre  de  eheval,  218 ; 
to  alight,  to  get  out,  descendre  de 
voiture,  254. 

All,  every,  tout,  tous,  toufe, 
toutes,  81,  147,  240  ;  all  at  once, 
tout  a  coup,  tout  a  lafois  ;  all  of  s 
sudden,  suddenly,  soudainement, 
240. 

Aller,  to  go;  alle,  gone,  59, 
119.  Its  conjugation  in  the  present 
tense  of  the  indicative,  81.  Bte, 
past  part  of  €tre,  in  the  French 
often  used  for  alle,  past  part,  of  al- 
ler, to  go,  Obs.  116.  Aller  en  voilure, 
to  drive,  to  ride  in  a  carriage  ;  alter 
h  eheval,  to  ride  (on  horseback  0 
alUr  a  pied,  to  go  on  foot,  166.  AU 
ler,  to  travel  to  a  place  ;  oh  est-il 
alU?  where  has  he  travelled  to? 
165.  Aller  hien,  to  fit ;  cet  habil 
vous  va  hien,  that  coat  fits  you  well, 
190.  In  French  the  verbs  aller  *, 
to  go,  and  venir  *,  to  come,  are  al- 
ways followed  by  the  infinitive  in- 
stead of  another  teuse  used  in  Eug- 
lish,  and  the  bonjunction  and  is  not 
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fBttdered,  Oba.  A.  332.  S*en  aller, 
to  go  away,  171,  193,  195. 

Axjioer,  pntque,  133. 

Alone,  by  one's  self,  aetd,  fern. 
teuU,  313. 

Alono,  le  long  du,  de  la;  along 
the  road,  le  long  du  ehemin ;  along 
the  street,  le  long  delarue;  aH  along, 
tout  le  long  de,  326. 

Aloud,  kaut,  or  a  haute  voix. 

Already,  dejd,  112. 

Always,  ioujoura,  222. 

Amener,  to  bring,  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  apporter,  Obs.  B.  253. 

Among,  parmi,  221.  Amongst  or 
amidst,  parmi,  280. 

Amuse  (lo)  one's  self,  g'amuser, 
170. 

Amusbr,  (s*,)  to  enjoy,  to  divert,  to 
amnse  one's  self,  takes  d  before  inf. 
170. 

An,  annsb,  difference  .  between 
these  two  words.  Note  3.  240. 

Anecdotes:  Witty  answer  of  a 
young  prince,  358.  The  French  Ian- 
ffuage,  358.  A  shopkeeper's  answer, 
358.  The  emperor  Charles  V.,  395. 
The  entrance  of  a  king  into  a  town, 
396  The  last  request  of  an  old  man, 
396.  The  three  questions,  396.  An- 
swer of  a  lazy  young  man,  402. 
Hearing  comisel,  403.  Noble  answer 
of  a  lady,  403.  CorneUa,  403.  Po- 
fiteness,  409.  MUdness,  409.  The 
contest  of  art,  4l0.  Zeuxis,410.  The 
corporal  of  Frederick  the  Great,  410. 
The  history  of  John  and  Mary,  410, 
etseqq. 

And,  et,  43.  Obs.  D.  318  ;  and 
then,  puis,  167.  And  is  not  ren- 
dered mto  French  between  the  verbs 
go,  aller*,  and  come,  venir*,  Obs. 

A.  322. 

Angry  (to  be)  with  somebody,  itre 
fdchi  centre  quelqu^un  ;  about  some- 
thing, de  quelque  chose,  269. 

Answer,  (to,)  re|Nm<2re.  To  answer 
the  man,  repondre  a  Vhomme,  Obs. 

B.  73. 

Any  or  some,  (before  a  noun,)  du, 
de  la,  dee,  34, 233  ;  before  an  adjec- 
tive, dt,  35,  233,  234.    See  Some. 


Anybody  or  somebody,  any  one  or 
some  one,  quelqu*un,  22. 

Any  thing  or  something,  quelque 
chose, ,  12.  Any  thing  or  something 
good,  quelque  chose  de  hon,  12.  Obs. 
13. 

Afoflezy,  (to  be  struck  with,)  itre 
frappe  d'apoplexie,  274. 

Afobtrophe,  its  use,  Obs.  10. 

Aptartenir,  to  belong,  Ibd. 

Appear,  (to,)  to  look  like,  avoir 
Vair,  la  mine;  she  looks  angry,  ap- 
pears to  be  angry,  elle  a  Vair  f ache, 
281. 

Appeler,  to  call,  Obs.  124. 

Apporter,  to  bring,  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  amener,  Obs.  D.  253. 

Apprendrb  *,  to  learn ;  apprenant, 
leammg;  appris,  learned,  93,  132, 
95,160.  Xpprendre*,  to  hear,  204; 
to  teach,  216. 

Approach,  (to,)  to  draw  near,  «'ap- 
procher  de,  209.  To  approach  (to 
have  access  to)  one,  approcher  quel- 
qu'un,  209. 

Aprss,  after,  is  followed  by  the  m- 
finitive  in  French,  flj"  154. 

Around,  round,  autour,  312 ;  all 
around,  tout  autour,  ibid. 

Arriver,  to  happen,  204. 

Article,  (definite:)  its  declension 
in  the  singular  masculine,  9 ;  mascu- 
line and  feminine  before  a  vowel  or 
an  h  mute,  15 ;  m  the  plural,  27, 68 ; 
in  the  singular  and  plural  feminine, 
Obs.  A.  230 ;  used  in  French  when 
omitted  in  English,  Obs.  A.  373. 
Obs.  B.  Note  1.  374;  when  sub- 
stituted for  the  English  indefinite 
article,  Obs.  B.  96.— Indefinite  arti- 
cle :  its  declension  masculine,  39 ; 
feminine,  233  ;  used  in  English  and 
not  in  French,  Obs.  A.  96. — Par- 
titive article:  its  declension  in  the 
smgular  and  plur.  masculine,  34  ; 
feminine,  Obs.  F.  233  ;  before  an  ad- 
jective, 35. 

As— as,  aussi'—que;  as  often  as 
you,  aussi  souvent  que  vous,  101. 
Is  your  hat  as  large  as  mine  ?  Voire 
chapeau  est-il  aussi  grand  que  le 
mien  ?  108.  As  much — as,  as  many 
— as,  autant   de — que  de,  52.    As 
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■oon  as,  auBiitdt  que,  166,  308 ;  as 
soon  as,  dis  que,  303,  308.  As  to, 
as  for,  quant  a,  273.  As,  or,  as  well 
as,  ainei  que,  SiBl. 

Ashamed,  (to  be,)  avoir  konte,  19. 

Ask  (to)  a  man  for  some  money, 
demander  de  Vargent  a  un  hcmme, 
[[T  155.  To  ask  too  much,  to  over- 
charge, aurfaire  *,  292. 

Amboir  *,  (s*,)  pree.  part  t^aeeey^ 
ant;  past,  aeeie,  to  sit  down,  210, 
253. 

AasEZ  de,  enough,  Obs.  43. 

Assis,  fem.  aasiee,  (itre,)  to  sit,  to 
be  seated,  253. 

At,  a,  145.  At,  chez,  59,  310. 
At  translated  by  de,  322.  At  first, 
d*abord,  310.  At  home,  a  la  maieon, 
CO.  At  last,  enfin,  167.  At  present, 
a  present,  78.  At  nme  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  d  neuf  heuret  du  ma- 
tin ;  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
d  cinq  hewee  du  soir,  138. 

AucDN,  fem.  attcune, /none  or  not 
any,  Obs.  E.  365. 

AupRis  de,  by,  by  the  side  of,  Obs. 

A.  215. 

AuBsiT^T  que,  eitot  que,  as  soon  as, 
166,  308. 

AuTANT  de — que  de,  as  much — ^as, 
as  many — as,  52. 

AuTOUR,  around,  round ;  tout  au- 
tour,  all  around,  312.    Obs.  A.  215. 

Autre,  other ;  un  autre,  another ; 
d'autres,  some  other,  46. 

AuTRUi,  others,  other  people,  (in- 
determinate pronoun  without  gender 
or  plural,)  247. 

Auxiliary.  Verbs  which  in  En- 
glish  generally  take  to  have  for  their 
auxiliary,  while  in  French  they  take 
itre.  Obe.  E.  248. 

Avail,  (to,)  servir  ».  What  avails 
it  you  to  cry?  ^A  quoi  vous  eert-U 
de  pleurer  ?  it  avails  me  nothing,  cela 
ve  me  aert  a  rien,  331. 

AvANT,  before,  takes  de  before  the 
infinitive,  105 ;  pae  avant,  not  until, 
263. 

Avoir,  to  have ;  eu,  had,  ICr  A. 

B.  118.  (Cr  C.  119.  Avoir  beau,  in 
vain,  339.  When  speaking  of  di- 
mension we  use  in  French  avoir  when 


the  English  use  to  he.  Note  1,  Obs: 
C.286. 

Il  T  A,  there  is,  there  are,  133, 
189.  Obs.  A.  197.  B.  198.  Obs.  C. 
D.  Note  1. 198.  Obs.  E.  199,  286. 
II  y  a  cannot  be  rendered  into 
English  by  there  ie,  there  are,  when 
it  is  used  m  reply  to  the  question. 
How  long  is  it  since  I  Obs.  A«  197  ; 
nor  when  it  is  used  in  reply  to  the 
question.  How  far?  Quelle  diatanc^? 
Obs.  203. 

Awake,  (to,)  reveiller,8ereveillerf 
Obs.  B.  217. 


Be,  (to,)  itre;  been,  ete, Notes  2, 
3.  115.  Obs.  116.  To  be  at  home, 
Stre  a  la  maiaon,  60.  To  be  in  the 
countiy,  itre  a  la  campagne,  239. 

To  Be  is  rendered  by  devoir  when 
it  is  used  to  express  futurity  with  the 
infinitive  of  another  verb.  Ex.  Where 
are  you  to  go  this  morning  ?  CHt  de- 
veZ'Voua  aller  ee  matin  ?  I  am  to 
go  to  the  warehouse,  je  doia  aller  au 
magaain,  137. 

To  Be,  translated  by  avoir  * ; 
Are  you  hungry  ?  Avez-vouafaim  ? 
I  am  tliirsty,  fai  aoif;  Are  yon 
sleepy  ?  Avez-voua  aommeil  ?  13. 
Are  you  warm?  Avez^vouachaud? 
I  ahi  cold,  fai  froid;  I  am  afraid, 
fai  peur,  15.  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  Qu*avez-itkua  ?  11,  Are 
you  ashamed?  Avez-voua  honte? 
Am  I  wrong  ?  Ai-je  tort  ?  You  are 
right,  voua  avez  raiaon,  19.  How 
old  are  you  ?  Quel  age  avez-voua  ? 
I  am  twelve  years  old,  fai  douxe 
ana,  132.  Of  what  height  is  his  or 
her  house  ?  Combien  aa  maiaon  a-t- 
eUe  de  haut  ?  It  is  nearly  fifty  feet 
high,  elle  a  environ  cinquante  pieda 
de  haut,  Obs.  C.  286. 

To  Be  under  obligations  to  some 
one,  avoir  dea  obligations  d  quel^ 
qu'un,  285,  28&  My  feet  are  cdd, 
fai  froid  aux  pieda  ;  her  hands  are 
cold,  elle  a  froid  aux  maina,  265. 

To  Be  in  want  of,  avoir  besoin  do, 
82. 
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To  Bb,  tnmdated  by  we  porter, 
CHm.  A.  B.  C.  225. 

To  Bb,  traiudated  by  fairs.  Is 
it  windy  7  Fmt-il  du  vent  7  It  ia 
fltormy,  il  fait  de  Vorage.  Is  it 
foggy  ?  Fait'U  du  brouillard  ?  159, 
iS),  166,  252.  See  Weather, 
Warm,  Cold,  Dark,  Sui,  Is  it  good 
trayeliing?  Fait-il  ban  voyager? 
165,  179, 180. 

Beau,  bel,  fine,  handsome ;  how 
these  two  words  most  be  employed. 
Note  3.  143,  235.  Avoir  beau,  in 
▼ain,  339. 

Beauoouf  de,  much,  many,  a  good 
deal  of,  very  mnch,  42.  Obs.43.  Obs. 
C.  108.  Obs.  C.  323. 

Because,  parce  que,  137. 

Become,  (to,)  <2co0n»r*.  What  has 
become  of  him  7  Qu*eot'il  devenu  ? 
176.  What  will  become  of  him  7 
Quedeviendra-t-il?  193.  What  has 
become  of  your  aunt  7  Qu'eet  deve- 
nue  voire  tante  ?  268.  To  become 
ridiculous,  tomber  dans  le  ridicule, 
332. 

Before,  avant  de.  Do  yon  speak 
before  you  listen  7  Parlez-voue 
avant  d*eeouter  ?  105.  Before,  de- 
vant,  Obs.  6. 200.  The  day  before, 
la  veUle  ;  the  day  before  Sunday,  la 
9eille  de  dimaneke,  288. 

Beg,  (to,)  prier,  254.  To  beg 
some  one's  pardon,  denumder  par- 
don  d  quelqu*un,  328. 

Behave,  (to,)  ee  comport^r,  218, 
337. 

Believe,  (to,)  eroire  *,  111,  127. 
See  Croire*. 

Below,  or  down  stairs,  en  boo,  146. 

Besides,  outre  ;  besides  that,  ou- 
tre cela;  besides,  (moreover,)  en 
outre,  326. 

Better — than,  mieux — que  de, 
210.  To  be  better,  vaUrir  mieux,  151. 
Is  it  better  7  Vaut-il  mieux  ?  218. 

Between,  entre,  280. 

Bien,  well,  105.  Obs.  D.  109, 132, 
270.  Bien,  well,  a  great  deal,  a 
great  many,  is  always  followed  by 
Sie  partitive  article,  but  beaucoup  is 
followed  by  the  preposition  de,  Obs. 
C.323. 


BiEMT<yT,  soon,  shortly,  137 ;  sooa, 
very  soon,  208. 

Blow,  (a,)  un  coup,  194. 

Blow,  (to,)  to  blow  out,  oouffler, 
291 ;  to  blow  out  one's  brains,  brit» 
ler  la  cervelle  a  quelqu^un  ;  he  has 
blown  opt  his  brains,  il  ^e»t  briUe 
la  cervelle,  313. 

Board  (to)  with  any  one,  or  any* 
where,  itre  en  pension,  se  mettre  en 
pension,  331. 

Boardino-house,  (a,)  a  boarding 
school,  une  pension:  to  keep  a 
boarding-house,  tenir  *  pension,  330. 

Boast,  (to,)  to  brag,  se  faire  va» 
loir,  372. 

Boire  *,  to  drink  ;  i»,  drunk,  124 

Bon,  good,  11.  Obs.  6.  233 ;  Stre 
bon  a  quelque  chose,  to  be  good  for 
Bomethiug.  ""A  qtuti  cela  est'il  bon  ? 
Of  what  use  is  that  7  Cela  n'est  bon 
a  rien,  it  is  good  for  nothing,  200. 
Fait'il  bon  vivre  a  Paris?  Is  it 
good  living  m  Paris  7  166. 

Born,  (to be,)  itrene, nee;  Where 
were  you  bom  7  Oil  ites^vous  ne, 
{nee  ?)  332. 

Bring,  apporter,  amener  ;  differ- 
ence between  these  two  verbs.  Obs. 
B.253. 

Burst,  (a,)  un  Mat.  A  buret  of 
laughter,  tin  eclat  de  rire  ;  to  burst 
out,  iclater;  to  burst  out  laughine> 
iclater  de  rire,  faire  un  iclat  de 
rire,  376. 

Business,  (a  piece  of,)  an  afiaur, 
une  affaire.  To  transact  business, 
faire  des  affaires,  247. 

But,  mais,  24.  But,  ne — que  ;  I 
have  but  one  friend  ;  je  n'ai  qu^un 
ami,  42.  Nothing  but,  ne — que.  He 
has  nothing  but  enemies,  il  n*a  que 
des  ennemis,  176. 

But,  (to,)  aeheter,  56.  Obs.  A.  92 
Note  1.  125.  To  buy,  (to  purchase,' 
faire  emplette  de  or  faire  des  em 
plettes,  206. 

Bt,  par,  164.  By  rendered  by  de 
in  the  use  of  the  passive  voice,  164, 
200.  By,  aupres  de ;  to  pass  by  a 
place,  passer  aupres  d?un  endroit ; 
by  the  side  of,  d  c6ti  de,  Obs.  A. 
215. 
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Ql  BT  hi,  here  and  there,  aboat ; 
aUer  fd  et  Id  dans  la  maiion,  to  go 
•bout  the  house,  313. 

Gall,  (to,)  appeUr,  Obs.  B.  124 
What  do  yon  call  that  in  French? 
Comment  eela  t^appelU't-il  enfran- 
gait?  270. 

Carrt,  (to,)  to  take,  porter,  me^ 
ner;  distinction  between  these  two 
verbs,  Obs.  C.  253. 

Cash,  (for,)  comptant ;  to  buy  for 
cash,  acheter  comptant,  190. 

Cast  (to)  down,  baieeer ;  to  cast 
down  one's  eyes,  baieser  let  yeux, 

aoo. 

Cb,  before  a  Towel  or  an  A  mute, 
eet,  fem.  cette,  plur.  cee,  this  or  that, 
these  or  those,  14,  24,  29,  232.  Ce 
que,  what,  or  the  thing  which.  TVou- 
vex'vous  ce  que  vou$  cherchez  7  Do 
you  find  what  you  are  looking  for  ? 
92.  (Test-d-dire,  {aavoir,)  that  is  to 
say,  (i.  e.,)  297.  C*eet  pourquoi, 
therefore,  323. 

Cbci,  cela,  this,  that,  263.  Ce 
moie-ci,  this  month  ;  ce  paye-ci,  this 
country  ;  ce  ltvre4d,  that  book,  24, 
185. 

Cedilla,  (the ;)  its  use  to  give  the 
letter  e  the  sound  of  s  before  the 
vowels  a,  o,  u,  Obs.  A.  86. 

Cela,  that,  (meaning  that  thing.) 
VouB  a't-il  dit  eela?  has  he  told 
you^Aat?  119,123.  Cela,it  When 
the  English  pronoun  it  relates  to  a 
preceding  circumstance,  it  is  render- 
ed by  cela  ;  when  to  a  following,  by 
it,    Obs.D.242. 

Celui,  plur.  eeux;  fem.  ceUe, 
plur.  cellee,  that  or  the  one,  those, 
14,  31,  234.  Celui  que,  plur.  ceux 
qtu,  fem.  eelle  que,  eellee  que,  that 
which,  the  one  which,  those  which, 
25,  31,  234.  Celui  qui,  him  who, 
159. 

Celui-ci,  eelui-ld;  plur.  ceux-ci, 
ceux-la  i  fem.  celle^ci,  eelU'ld,  plur. 
eeHei'ci,  celles-ld,  this  one,  that  one, 
these,  thoee,  24,  32,  234. 

Cent,  a  hundred,  takes  no  s  when 


foUowed  by  another  nunenl,  Obs. 
A.  137. 

Chacun,  each  one ;  chacun  s'a- 
muoe  de  son  mieux,  each  man  amuses 
himself  in  the  best  way  he  can,  171. 

Change,  (to,)  meaning  to  put  on 
other  things,  changer.  Do  you 
change  your  hat  7  changez-vous  de 
chapeau?  221. 

Chaque,  each ;  chaque  homme, 
each  man,  171. 

Chez,  with,  or  at  the  house  of,  to, 
or  to  the  house  of,  59,  310. 

Cold,  froid.  It  is  cold,  U  faii 
froid,  159.  To  have  a  cold,  itre 
enrhume,  243.  To  catch  a  cold, 
prendre  froid,  t^enrhumer,  303.  1 
have  a  cold,  fai  nn  rhume  de  eer- 
veau,  243. 

CoMBiEN  de  ?  How  much  ?  Hew 
many  ?  Note  1.  42.  Obs.  43. 

Come,  (to,)  venir*,  127.  See 
Venir*. 

Commission,  (a,)  une  commiMten. 
To  execute  a  commission, /atr^  una 
commission,  ^acquitter  d'une  com- 
mission, 296. 

Comparison  of  adjectives,  Obs.  A. 
108.  Adjectives  which  are  irregu- 
lar in  the  formation  of  their  com* 
paratives  and  superlatives,  Obs.  C. 
108.  D.  109.  Comparison  of  ad- 
verbs,  Obs.  A.  B.  108.  Adverbs 
forming  their  comparatives  and  su- 
perlatives irregularly,  Obs.  C.  108i 
D.  109. 

Compassion,  compassion.  To  have 
compassion  on  some  one,  avoir  com' 
passion  de  quelqu*un,  318. 

Complain,  (to,)  seplaindre*,904, 

CoMPBENDRB  *,  to  Understand, 
133. 

Comptant,  for  cash ;  acheter 
c&mptant,  to  buy  for  cash,  190. 

Conditional  tenses  ;  their  forma- 
tion, Obs.  C.  262,  263 ;  when  they 
are  used,  Obs.  D.  263. 

Conduct,  (to,)  conduire  *,  101, 
127 ;  to  conduct  one's  self,  se  con- 
duire, 218. 

Conduire  *,  to  conduct ;  conduit, 
conducted,  127. 

Conjunctions  which  govern  tbi 
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flubjunctfve,  Remark  D.  359,  Note 
1.360.  Obs.  C.  361.  Obs.  D.  E.  F. 
361,  362.  Obs.  A.  R  364.  Obs.  C. 
D.  E.  365.  Obs.  H.  Notes  1,  2.  367, 
372.  Conjunctions  with  the  preterit 
anterior,  308. 

CoNNAiTRE,  to  be  acquainted  with, 
(to  know ;)  connaissant,  beingr  ac- 
quainted with ;  cQnnu,  been  ac- 
quainted with,  82,  104,  124.  Note 
1.  280. 

Consent,  (to,)  eontentir  *,  takes 
dor  de  before  the  inf.  and  a  before 
the  noun,  226.  To  consent  to  a 
thing,  eontentir  a  quelque  chose  ,*  I 
consent  to  it,  fy  eonsensy  301. 

CoNSENTiR  *,  to  consent,  226, 301. 

Construction,  (rules  of,)  %404  et 
eeqq. 

CoNSTRUiRE  *,  to  coustruct,  291. 

CoNVRNiR*,  to  suit,  188;  conve- 
nir  *  de  quelque  choee,  to  agree  to  a 
thing,  226. 

CoNVBRSB  (to)  with,  e^entretenir  • 
avec,  373. 

C6Ti :  ^A  c6tS  de^  by  the  side  of, 
Obs.  A.  215.  De  ce  c6ti-ei,  this 
side  ;  de  ee  cdteUdf  that  side,  146. 

Countryman  (what)  are  yon  ?  de 
quel  pays  ites-vous?  203,269. 

Coup,  (tin,)  a  Mow,  a  kick,  a 
knock,  a  stab,  a  clap,  a  dap  ;  Avex^ 
vous  donne  un  coup  a  eet  homme  ? 
have  you  given  that  man  a  blow  T 
un  coup  de  pied,  a  kick,  (with  the 
foot ;)  un  coup  de  couteau,  a  stab 
of  a  knife ;  un  coup  de  fusU,  a 
shot,  or  the  report 'of  a  gun;  un 
coup  de  pistolet,  the  shot  of  a  pistol ; 
un  coup  d*mil,  a  glance  of  the  eye  ; 
un  coup  de  tonnerre,  a  clap  of  thun- 
der, 194. 

Craindrb  *,  to  fear,  to  dread ; 
eraignant,  fearing;  eraint,  feared, 
172,  212. 

Credit,  (on,)  d  cridit,  190. 

Croire  *,  to  believe  ;  croyant, 
believing;  cm,  believed,  111,  127; 
governs  the  accusative,  Obs.  B.  177. 
Croire  en  Dieu,  to  believe  in  God, 
177. 

CroItrb,  to  grow;  present  part 
croissant ;  past,  crd,  3(te. 


CuEiLUR  *,  to  gather ;  pres.  part. 
cueillant ;  past,  ciMtl/t;  cueillir  du 
fruit,  to  gather  fruit,  295. 

Curtain,  (the,)  le  rideau,  la  toile 
The  curtain  rises,  falls,  la  toile  {le 
rideau)  se  live,  se  haisse,  301. 

Cut,  (to,)  couper,  56 ;  to  cut  one's 
self,  se  couper,  170.  You  cut  your 
finger,  voua  vous  coupez  le  doigt ; 
I  cut  my  nails,  je  me  coupe  lee  on- 
gles;  he  cats  his  hair,  il  se  coupe 
les  ckeveux,  171.  I  have  cut  his 
finger,  ^'e-/ut  ai  coupe  le  doigt,  204. 


Dans,  m,  74,  77,  180.    See  In. 

Dark,  sombre.  It  is  dark  in  your 
warehouse,  ilfait  sombre  dans  voire 
magasin,  159«  It  grows  dark,  il  se 
fait  nuit,  301. 

Davantagb,  more.  This  adverb 
has  the  same  signification  as  plus, 
with  the  diflbrence  only  that  it  can- 
not precede  a  noun,  Obs.  D.  151. 

De,  (partitive  article,)  some  or 
any,  34,  233.     See  Article. 

De,  of,  between  two  nouns,  the 
latter  expresses  the  substance  of  the 
forroer,Ob8.  11.  Obs.A.346.  Nouns 
commonly  used  with  this  preposition 
before  the  infinitive,  56,  82,  181. 
De,  by,  164.  De,  with,  175,  204. 
De,  from,  203,  269. 

Deca.  Au  degd  du  chemin,  en 
degd  du  chemin,  on  this  side  of  the 
road;  au  deld  du  chemin,  on  that 
side  of  the  road,  146. 

Deceive,  (to,)  tromper,  171. 

Defaire  *,  to  undo  ;  se  defaire  * 
de,  to  get  rid  of,  to  part  with,  216. 

Deja,  already,  112. 

Delay,  (to,^  to  tarry,  tarder;  do 
not  be  long  before  you  return,  ns 
tardez  pas'  a  revenir,  338. 

Desieurer,  to  dwell,  to  live,  to 
reside,  to  remain.  Whep  does  this 
verb  take  avoir  •  and  when  itre  *  in 
its  compound  tenses?     Note  3.  138. 

Demi,  feminine,  demie,  half. 
When  this  adjective  precedes  the 
noun,  it  does  not  agree  with  it  in 
gender  and  number;  as,  une  derni^ 
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heuret  half  an  hour;  une  heure  et 
demie,  half-paat  one,  Note  2.  65. 

Dkpit,  (en,)  de,  notwithstandinff, 
311. 

Depuis,  since  or  from,  291.  I>e- 
puia  qtie,  since ;  depuia  quand  ?  how 
long,  (since  when  ?)  When  que 
means  depuis  que,  il  y  a  must  be 
followed  hy  the  negative  ne,  Ofas.  E. 
199. 

Dis,  from,  since;  dU  le  matin, 
from  morning ;  dig  le  point  dujow, 
from  the  breiUL  of  day ;  dia  le  bet' 
eeau,  from  the  cradle,  from  a  child ; 
die  d  preeeut,  from  this  time  for- 
wards, 303.  Dee,  from,  since  ;  die 
que,  as  soon  as,  303 ;  is  employed  to 
use  the  preterit  anterior,  308. 

Desoendre,  to  go  down,  to  come 
down.  When  does  this  verb  take 
avoir  *,  and  when  €tre  *,  in  its  com- 
pound tenses?     Note  1.  254^ 

Detruire  *,  to  destroy,  291. 

Detenir*,  to  become,  176,  193, 
268. 

Dialogue  between  a  master  aod 
his  pupils,  388. 

Die,  (to,)  wiotfrir  *,  268.  See  this 
word. 

Dire  *,  to  tell,  to  say ;  dit,  said, 
told,  {de  before  mf.;)  dire  a  quel- 
qu*un,  to  tell  some  one,  to  say  to 
some  one,  79,  88,  123. 

Do,  (to,)  to  make,  favre;  done, 
made,  fait,  122.  To  do  one's  best, 
faire  de  8on  mieux,  199.  To  do 
one's  duty,  faire  son  devoir,  296. 
To  do  good  to  somebody,  faire  du 
bien  a  quelqu*un,  175,  318.  Have 
you  done?  avez-vous  fini?  shall 
you  soon  have  done  writing?  aurez- 
vous  bientot  fini  d^ierire  ?  I  shall 
soon  have  done,  j*auraibient6t  fini  i 
he  has  just  done  writing,  il  vient 
d'ecrire,  180,  185,  199.  To  do 
without  a  thing,  se  passer  de  quel- 
que  chose,  296.  To  Do  translated 
by  se  porter,  Obs.  A.  B.  C.  225. 

DoNT,  of  which,  of  whom,  whose, 
(connective  pronoun,)  180.  Ce  dont, 
that  of  which,  180.  The  past  parti- 
ciple preceded  by  dont,  does  not  agree 
with  its  object  m  number,  JCT*  181. 


Dorxie*,  to  sleep;  damumit 
sleeping ;  dormi,  slept,  166. 

Dress,  (to,)  habUler;  to  nndress, 
diskahiUer,  216.  To  be  dressed  in 
green.  Sire  habiUe  de  vert,  286. 
This  man  always  dresses  well,  cet 
homme  se  met  toujours  bien,  342. 

Drink,  (to,)  boire  *,  61,  88,  124. 
To  drink  to  some  one,  boire  a  quel- 
qu*un;  to  drink  some  one's  health. 
boire  a  la  sante  de  quelqu'un,  282. 
To  drink  coflfee,  prendre  le  cafe, 
prendre  du  cafe,  98. 

Drive,  (to,)  to  ride  in  a  carriage, 
166.     See  Axuer. 

Drt,  sec.  It  is  dry  weather*  U 
fait  sec,  160,  161. 

Duty.  To  fulfil  (to  discharge,  to 
do)  one's  duty,  remplir  son  devoir, 
296. 

Dye,  (to,)  to  color,  teindre;  to 
dye  black,  teindre  en  noir,  147. 


Each,  ehaque  ;  each  one,  chacun; 
each  man,  e^que  homme;  each  man 
amuses  himself  as  he  likes,  ehaque 
homme  s* amuse  commc  U  veut;  each 
one  amuses  himself  in  the  best  way 
he  can,  chacun  s^amuse  de  son 
mieux,  171. 

Each  other,  Vun  Vautre,  fem. 
rune  Vautre.  Are  you  pleased  with 
each  other?  ites-vous  contents  Vun 
de  Vautre  7  We  are,  nous  le  som- 
mes,  281. 

Early,  de  bonne  heure  ;  as  early 
as  you,  d^aussi  bonne  heure  que  vous, 
111 ;  earlier,  plus  tot,  de  meiUeure 
heure,  112. 

^CRiRE  *,  to  write ;  icrit,  written, 
65,  88, 124. 

En,  some  of  it,  any  of  it,  of  it 
some  of  them,  any  of  them,  of  them 
is  always  placed  before  the  verb,  38, 
39.  Y  EN,  (before  the  verb.)  Y  en 
porter,  to  carry  some  thither,  64, 
Obs.  64.  Its  place  with  regard  to 
the  personal  pronoun,  69.  En  is 
used  for  the  genitive  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, 82.  when  preceded  by  en, 
the  past  participle  does  not  agne 
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with  its  object  in  number,  {DT  C. 
119.  En,  from  it,  from  there, 
thence,  138. 

En,  in,  Obs.  B.  323.  See  In. 
En  plein  jour,  at  broad  daylight, 
349. 

Encore,  still,  yet,  some  or  any 
more,  49,  see  Some.    50,  see  More. 

Endeavor,  (to,)  tocher,  290; 
g'effarcer,  347. 

Enfuir,  (s*,)  to  fly, -to  run  away ; 
present  part  fuyant ;  past,  fui,  204, 
212. 

Enlist,  (enrol,)  «e  faire  wldat, 
s*enr6ler,  176. 

Ennuyer,  (s',)  to  want  amuse- 
ment, to  get  or  be  tured,  323,  324. 

Enter,  (to,)  to  go  in,  to  come  in, 
entrer,  252. 

Entrer,  to  go  in,  to  come  in,  to 
enter.  Votdez-votts  entrer  dans  ma 
ehumhre?  Will  you  go  into  my 
room  ?  Je  veux  y  entrer,  I  will  go 
in,  252. 

Entretenir  *,  to  keep,  to  main- 
tain ;  s^ entretenir  *  avec,  to  converse 
with,  373. 

Et,  and,43.  Obs.  A.  322.  Obs. 
D.  318. 

^teindre  *,  to  extinguish ;  Heint, 
extinguisbed,  127. 

£!tre  *,  to  be ;  itS,  been,  61.  Notes 
2,  3.  115.  Obs.  116.  Oil  en  etions^ 
none?  where  did  we  stop?  328. 
Verbs  which  require  itre,  to  be,  for 
their  auxiliary,  Obs.  E.  248.  The 
past  participle  of  such  verbs  must 
agree  in  gender  and  number  with 
the  nominative  of  itre,  ST  249. 
C'est.  The  impersonal  it  is,  is  ren- 
dered by  i^est  for  the  singular,  and 
by  ce  8ont  for  the  plural.  ^A  qui  eat 
ce  livre?  whose  book  is  this?  CTest 
le  mien,  it  is  mine.  ^A  qui  sont  cee 
souliers?  whose  shoes  are  these? 
Ce  sont  les  ndires,  they  are  ours, 
Obs.  191.  CTest  mot,  it  is  I.  Ce 
n'est  pas  mot,  it  is  not  I.  Cestlui, 
it  is  he.     Cest  elle,  it  is  she.     Ce 


sont  eux,  elles,  it  is  they,  &c.  276. 

C*est  vrai,  it  is  true.     N'est-ce  pas 

{n*est-il  pM  vrai?)  is  it  not,  (or  is  it  I  difference    between    two 

Bot  tmef)  ^A  qui  est  eette  maison  ?  \  qwken  of,  Obs.  A.  389  ; 
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whose  house  is  that?  Cest  la 
mienne,  or  elle  est  d  moi,  it  is  mine. 
^A  qui  sont  ces  maisons?  whose 
houses  are  these?  Ce  sont  les 
miennes,  or  elles  sont  a  moi,  they 
are  mme«  or  they  belong  to  me,  287, 
Obs.  191.  C*est-d'dire,lsavoir,)  that 
is  to  say,  (i.  e.,)  297. 

Ever,  ^'arnaM,  115. 

Evert,  all,  tout,  tous,  toute, 
toutes;  every  day,  tous  Us  jours; 
every  morning,  tous  les  matins; 
every  time,  Unites  les  fois,  81,  240. 
Everybody,  every  one,  tout  le  monde. 
Everybody  speaks  of  it,  tout  le  monde 
enparle  ;  every  one  is  liable  to  error, 
tout  (or  ckaque)  homme  est  sujet  a 
se  tromper,  171.  Everywhere,  all 
over,  throughout,  parUnit;  all  over 
(throughout)  the  town,  par  toute  la 
viUe,  302. 

F. 

Fairs  *,  to  make,  to  do ;  faisant, 
making,  doing ;  fait,  made,  done,  59, 
88,122.  Idioms  with /air«.  Vousfe^ 
rez  mieux  de,  you  had  better,  190. 
Cest  fait  de  moi  !  it  is  all  over  with 
me !  Cen  est  fait,  it  is  all  over,  282. 
On  fera  chauffer  la  soupe,  they  will 
warm  the  soup,  298.  Je  ne  sais 
qu'y faire, je  nesaurais  qu*yfaire,l 
cannot  help  it,  327.  II  sefait  nuit, 
it  grows  towards  night,  night  comes 
on,  301.  Faire  cas  de  quelqu'un, 
to  think  much  of  one,  to  esteem  one, 
301.    ■ 

Fall,  (to,)  <om6«r,  209.  The  day 
falls,  le  jour  baisse  ;  the  stocks  have 
fallen,  le  change  a  baisse,  301.  A 
fall,  une  chute.  To  have  a  fall,/aMY 
une  chute,  335. 

Falloir*,  to  be  necessary,  must  : 
post  pwctfallu,  (an  impersonal  verb.) 
All  verbs  expressing  necessity,  obli- 
gation, or  want,  are  in  French  gen- 
erally rendered  hy  falloir  *f  Obs.  A. 
B.  C.  150.  Il  s'en  faut  is  followed 
by  de  when  a  quantity  is  spoken  oi ; 
but  it  is  not  followed  by  de  when  u 
thJQgK  is 
when  it  ly 
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Mcomptnied  hy  a  negation,  or  a 
negiitiTe  word,  or  when  the  Beoteuce 
it  ittlerrogativei  the  subordinate  prop- 
ontion  takes  the  negation  ne,  Obs. 
a  389 

FAa,  hnn.  How  far?  queUe  dis^ 
tanee  ?  Is  it  far  from  here  to  Pari«? 
va-t-il  loin  d'ici  a  Paris  ?  Obj.  203. 
Far  off,  from  afar,  de  loin,  269. 

Fault,  (the,)  la  faute.  Whose 
fault  is  it?  who  can  help  it?  d  qui 
ft  la  fauU,  327.  To  find  fault 
with  something,  trouvtr  a  redire  a 
qttelque  chose,  342. 

Favor,  (a,)  un  plaisir.  To  do  a 
favor,  fairs  un  plaisir,  81. 

FEAa,  (to,)  eraindre*',  172,  212. 
For  fear  of,  de  erainte  de,  dspeur  de, 
303.  De  erainte,  or  de  peur  que, 
govenu  the  subjunctive,  360. 

Feel,  (to,)  sentir  *,  226.  To  feel 
a  puiu  in  one's  head  or  foot,  souffrir  * 
de  la  tete,  du  pied;  I  felt  a  pain 
in  my  eye,fai  souffert  de  Vail,  282. 
To  tbei  sleepy,  avoir  snvie  de  dormir, 
172. 

Few,  (a,)  quelquss-uns ;  a  few 
books,  quelques  litres,  45. 

Fill  (to)  with,  retnpUr  de,  253. 

Fire,  (to,)  tirer;  to  fire  a  grun, 
tirer  un  coup  de  fusil ;  to  fire  a  pis- 
tol, tirer  un  coup  de  pistolet ;  to  fire 
at  some  one,  tirsr  un  coup  de  fusU 
sur  quelqu*un,  195. 

Firstly,  premierement,  en  pre- 
mier lieu;  secondly,  sccondement, 
en  second  lieu;  thirdly,  troisieme' 
tnent,  en  troisieme  lieu,  310. 

Fit,  (to,)  aller  hien,  190.  See 
Aller. 

Fleurir,  to  blossom,  is  regular; 
Jleurir  *,  to  flourish,  is  irregular ; 
Note  2.  302. 

Fluently,  couramment,  270. 

Fly,  (to,)  to  run  away,  s^enfuir 
204,  212. 

For,  (conjunction,)  car,  176.  For, 
(preposition,)  during,  pendant,  138. 
For  and  at,  when  used  in  English  to 
express  the  price  of  a  thing,  are  not 
rendered  in  French,  Obs.  D.  226. 
For  rendered  by  de,  286.  For  ren- 
doiad  by  pour :  for  more  bad  luck. 


pour  sureroit  de  malhsur ;  for  mom 

good  luck,  pour  sureroit  de  bonlieur, 
282. 

Formerly,  autrefois,  119. 

Fortnight,  (a,)  quinze  jours;  a 
fortnight  ago,  il  y  a  quinze  jouro 
Note  1.  198. 

Frighten,  (to,)  effrayer ;  to  be 
frightened,  i effrayer  ;  the  least  tiling 
frightens  him  or  her,  la  moindre  chose 
I'^raie,  322. 

From,  de,  203,  269.  From,  des, 
303.  From  time  to  time,  de  temps 
en  temps,  339. 

Future,  its  formation ;  first  oi 
simple  future.  Rule,  Obs.  A.  Note  1 
183.  01>s.  B.  184.  Obs.  C.  186.  Com- 
pound c  past  future ;  its  formation. 
Note  1.  X\il.  The  future  is  used  in 
French  w'»en  the  present  is  em- 
ployed in  L.  fflisii,  Obs.  A.  252. 

G. 

Game,  (a,)  at  chess,  une  partis 

d^echecs;  a  game  at  billiards,  utu 
partie  de  hUlard;  a  game  at  cards, 
une  partie  de  cartes,  290.  To  plaj 
a  game  at  billiards,  faire  une  partie 
de  biUard,  335. 

G£ner,  (««,)  to  inconvenience 
one's  self,  put  one's  self  out  of  the 
way,  339. 

Gather,  (to,)  cueillir  *,  2I>5. 

Get  (to)  one's  livelihood  by,  gtf- 
gnersavie  a;  I  get  my  livelihood  b> 
working,  Je  gagne  ma  vie  a  travail 
ler,  259 ;  to  get  made,  faire  faire  • 
to  get  dyed^ya^Ve  teindrc,  129,  147  ; 
to  get  beaten,  (whipped,^  *c  fairs 
battre  ;  to  get  paid,  se  fairs  payer 
to  get  one's  self  invited  to  dine,  s* 
faire  inviter  a  diner,  310;  to  get 
rid  of  something,  se  defaire  de  quel* 
que  chose ;  to  get  rid  of  some  one, 
se  debarrasser  de  quelqu*un,  217. 

Give,  (to,)  donner,  69.  To  give 
birth  to  (meaning  to  raise,  to  cause) 
difficulties,  quarrels,  suspicions, /airtf 
naitre  des  difficulteSf  des  quereUes^ 
des  soupgons,  347. 

Go,  (to,)  aller,  59,  119.  To  ffo 
there  or  thither,  y  aller,  74,  119.  To 
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so  aionad  the  house,  /ecre  U  tour  de 
la  maUon,  313.  To  go  on  foot,  aUer 
d  pied,  166.  To  go  on  a  journey, 
/otre  un  voyage,  247.  To  go  to  bed, 
(to  lie  down,)  aller  §e  eoucher,  se 
mettre  au  Ut,  174.  To  go  to  the 
country,  aller  a  la  campagne,  239. 
To  go  to  some  one,  or  to  eome  one's 
house,  aUer  ckez  quelqu'un,  60.  To 
go  to  see  some  one,  aller  voir  quel" 
qu'un,  S81.  To  go  a  walking,  aUer 
oepromener,  17^  To  go  away,  ^en 
alter.  Are  you  going  away?  vouo 
en  aUeX'VOue?  171,  193,  195.  To 
go  for,  (to  fetch,)  aller  cheri^ter,  77. 
To  go  out,  sortir  *,  80,  88,  111,  127. 
To  be  going  to,  aller  *,  81.  See  Ai<- 


iR. 

Grow,  (to,)  cr<4tre,  302.  It 
grows  towaxYls  night,  it  grows  dark, 
il  oe  fait  nuit;  it  grows  late,  U  ee 
fait  tard,  301. 


H. 

Hail,  (to,)  griler.  It  hails  much, 
U  fait  beaueoup  de  grile,  180. 

HaIr  *,  to  hate  ;  haUsant,  hating; 
hoi,  hated,  165. 

Half,  diemi,  demie  ;  see  this  word. 

Happen,  (to,)  arriver.  What  has 
happened  to  you?  que  voue  eot'il 
arrivi?  204. 

Hardly,  d  peine,  133. 

Haut,  (en,)  above,  up  stain ;  en 
hae,  below,  down  stairs,  146. 

Hatb,  (to,)  avoir*;  had,  eu,  118. 
You  hare  a  cough,  vous  avex  un 
rkume  de  poitrine,  243.  Have  you 
a  sore  finger?  aveX'Vous  nud  au 
doigt  ?  He  has  a  sore  eye,  il  a  mal 
d  FaiL  We  have  sore  eyes,  notie 
avone  mal  aux  yeux,  93.  I  have  a 
■ore  hand,  j*ai  mal  a  la  main.  Have 
you  the  toothache?  avex'voue  mal 
aux  dents  ?  I  have  the  headache, 
fai  mal  a  la  tite,  Obs.  £.  232.  I 
have  a  sore  throat,  fai  mal  a  la 
gorge,  246.  He  has  a  pain  in  his 
side,  U  a  mal  au  c6te,  265. 

Hear  (to)  of,  entendre parler,  197. 
To  hear,  apprendre  *,  2(M. 


Her  or  Hn,  son,  ea,  oee,  32,  39 
Obs.  B.  C.  231. 

Here,  id,  (y,)  81.  Here  and 
there,  par-ci,  par-Id,  339.  Here  is, 
eotct,  264 

Hue  WHO,  eelni  qui,  159. 

His  or  Her,  «9n»  ea,  $ea,  22,  39. 
Obfc  B.  C.  23L 

Home,  (at,)  d  la  maioom,  60.  Is 
he  at  home?  eot-Udlamaieon  ?  ett- 
ilckezlui?  60. 

HoRs  de,  out ;  horede  Ut  ville,  out 
of  the  city,  (the  town ;)  dehors,  (ad» 
verb,)  without  or  otat  of  doors,  253, 
359. 

Hour,  (the,)  Vheure,  Note  1.  65. 
At  what  o^clock?  d  quelle  heure? 
At  one  o'clock,  d  une  heure.  M 
half-past  one,  d  une  heure  et  demie, 
Notee  1,  2.  65.  At  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  d  neuf  heures  du  ma* 
tin;  at  eleven  o'clock  at  nighty  d 
onxe  heures  duseir,  138.  De  bonne 
heure,  early.  111.  De  meilleure 
heure,  (plus  tot,)  earlier,  (sooner,) 
112.  To  ask  the  hour,  Note  2. 
81. 

How,  how  much,  how.  many,  be- 
fore au  exclamation,  are  translated 
by  que.  How  good  you  are!  que 
oous  ites  hon!  que  de  bonte  zous 
avex!  Obs.  A. 285.  Howfar7^i4S. 
qu^oii?  US.  Obs.  203.  How  long? 
combien  de  temps,  197.  How  long, 
(since  when  7)  depuis  quand  ?  Obs. 
£.  199.  How  long?  jusqu'd  quand, 
141.  How  much?  How  many? 
combien  de?  42.  Obs.  43.  How 
many  times,  how  often  ?  combien  de 
fois  ?  Once,  unefois;  twice,  deux 
fois;  thrice,  (three  times,)  trois 
fois;  several  times,  plusieurs  fois, 
119. 

However,  eependant,  226.  Htw- 
ever,  howsoever,  quelque,  Obs.  A. 
364. 

Hundred,  cent  When  does  this 
numeral  take  an  s  ?     Obs.  A.  137. 

Hurt  (to)  somebody,  faire  du  mal 
a  quelqu^un,  175.  Her  leg  hurts  her, 
la  jambe  lui  fait  mal,  265.  To  hurt 
some  one's  feelings, /atre  de  lapeitis 
d  quelqu'un,  382. 
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I,  je,  and  befoK  a  vowel  or  h  mute 
/,  9.  Ob6.  10. 

loi,  (y,)  here,  81. 

Idioms,  399, 400, 401.  Idioms  de- 
pending on  the  use  of  a  nomi,  399 ; 
on  the  use  of  a  pronoun,  399  ;  on  the 
nse  of  a  verb»  400  ;  idiomatic  expres- 
sions on  avoir  *,  400 ;  on  servtr,  215, 
205,  331,  298 ;  on  aOer  *  and  on 
domur,  400 ;  on  faire  *  and  jouer, 
400, 401 ;  o^  mettre  *,  297, 303, 326, 
338,  342,  349,  331,  287,  290 ;  on 
all  sorts  of  verbs,  401.  Paris  is  a 
fine  place  to  live  in,  e^ett  un  beau 
§6jour.que  Paris,  227.  With  tears 
in  his,  her,  our,  or  my  eyes,  les 
larmesauxyeux,274.  If  you  please, 
i^il  vous  plait;  as  you  please,  at 
your  pleasure,  as  yon  like,  comme  U 
voutplaira,  275.  I  wonder  why,  j« 
voudraia  bien  savoir  pourquoi,  343. 
To  draw  a  secret  from  one,  to  exam- 
ine one  carefully,  tirer  les  vers  du 
nex  a  qtulqu'un,  375.  To  bear,  to 
put  up  with,  en  passer  par,  376. 

If,  St,  161.  Obs.  C.  D.  318.  Obs. 
D.  263.    See  Si. 

Immediately,  taut  de  suite,  189. 

Impart  (to)  somethingr  to  some- 
body, faire  part  de  quelque  chose  a 
quelqu'un,  339. 

Imperative  :  its  formation,  and 
when  it  must  be  employed,  Notes  1, 
2,  3.  315,  316.  Obs.  A.  B.  316, 317, 
376.  Additional  examples  of  the  im- 
perative, 322,  376. 

Imperfect  (the)  of  the  Indicative : 
its  formation.  Note  1.  256.  Obs.  A. 
257.  When  it  must  be  employed, 
Obs.  B.  257,  258,  261.  AH  verbs 
whose  present  participle  ends  in  iant; 
as  oublier,  oubliant  ;rvre,  riant,  &c., 
do  not  drop  the  letter  i  in  the  first 
and  second  persons  plural  of  the  im- 
perfect of  the  indicative,  and  present 
of  the  subjunctive  ;  as,  nous  oubli' 
urns,  we  forgot ;  que  nous  oubliions, 
that  we  may  forget ;  vous  oubliiez, 
you  forgot ;  que  vous  oubliiez,  that 
you  may  forget,  Obs.  A.  261.  All 
verbs  whose  present  participle  ends 


in  yant,  as  payer,  payant,  A^s.,  do 
not  drop  the  letter  t  after  y  in  the 
first  and  second  persons  plural  of  the 
imperfect  indicative  and  present  sub- 
junctive ;  as,  nous  payions,  we  paid  ; 
que  nous  payions,  that  we  may  pay ; 
vous  payiez,  you  paid ;  que  voua 
P^viez,  that  you  may  pay,  Obs.  R 
262.  Imperfect  of  the  Subjunctive : 
its  formation,  359.  When  it  must 
be  employed.  Remarks,  353  d"  ^7- 
Obs.  B.  Remark  D.  359  j-  seqq.  364 

Improve,  (to,)  to  profit,  faire  dea 
progres,  265. 

Is,  dans,  ^4,  77,  180 ;  in,  dans, 
en.  When  must  in  be  rendered  by 
en,  and  when  by  dans,  Obs.  B.  323. 
In  translated  by  d,  194,  312,  239 ; 
by  de,  286.  In  is  rendered  intc 
French  by  the  genitive,  when  a  rela- 
tive superlative  is  to  be  expressed. 
It  is  the  finest  country  in  Europe 
c^est  le  plus  beau  pays  de  V  Europe, 
Obs.  B,  402.  In  this  manner,  de 
cette  maniere,  132.  In  a  short  time 
dans  peu  de  temps,  Obs.  B.  323. 

Indifferently,  (as  good  as  bad,^ 
tant  bien  que  mal,  339. 

Infinitive,  55.  Words  which  re- 
quire it  with  the  preposition  de,  56. 
Means  to  distinguish  the  infinitive  of 
each  conjugation,  Note  3. 85.  Verbs 
which  do  not  require  a  preposition 
when  they  are  joined  to  an  infinitive, 
Obs.  A.  B.  112. 

iNauiRE  (to)  after  some  one,  de- 
numder  quelqu'un;  after  whom  do 
you  inquire?  qui  demandez-vous f 
156. 

Instantly,  this  instant,  d  rinstamt, 
sur  le  champ,  189. 

Instead  of,  au  lieu  de,  is  in  Eng- 
lish followed  by  the  present  parti- 
ciple, but  in  French  it  is  followed  by 
the  infinitive,  92,  Obs.  B.  93. 

Instruire  *,  to  instruct ;  present 
participle,  instruisant;  past,  instruii, 
216. 

Introduire  *,  to  introduce,  291 

It,  le,  123.  It,  cela,  iL  When 
the  English  pronoun  it  relates  to  a 
preceding  circumstance,  it  is  trans- 
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latod  by  eela ;  when  to  a  following 
eircumstanee  by  il,  Obs.  D.  242. 


Jamais,  ever ;  ne-^amaU,  never, 
115. 

Jb,  I;  and  before  a  vowel  or  A 
mute,  j\  ObB.  10.  JTai,  I  have,  Obs. 
10. 

Jest,  (to,)  plaiaanter.  Expres- 
sions about  jesting :  you  are  jesting, 
voua  hadinez,  vou8  vous  moquez  ;  he 
cannot  take  a  joke,  is  no  joker,  il 
n'entendpas  raillerie,  327,  328. 

Jktbr,  to  throw,  to  throw  away, 
Obs.  124. 

Jour,  journseJ  difference  between 
these  two  words,  Note  2.  239.. 

JouER,  to  play,  93.  This  verb 
governs  the  genitive  when  an  instru- 
ment, and  the  dative  when  a  game, 
is  spoken  of,  Obs.  208  ;  jouer  de  la 
fikU,  to  play  upon  the  flute,  335. 

Judge  (to  be  a)  of  something,  se 
eownattre  en  quelque  chose,  300. 

JusQUE,  up  to,  as  far  as,  (adverb 
of  place  i)  jusqu*oit  ?  how  far  ?  jus- 
quHei,  as  far  as  here,  hither  ;ju»que' 
Id,  Ba  fax  aa  there,  thither,  145. 
Juaque,  till,  until ;  jusqu'd  quand  ? 
how  long?  juaqu'd  dematn,  till  to- 
morrow, 141. 

Just,  (to  have,)  ven-ir  *  de.  He 
has  but  just  come,  il  ne  fait  que 
d^arri»er,  199. 


Keep,  to,  tenir*,  fi22,  330.  To 
jceep  warm,  se  tenir  chaud;  to  keep 
cool,  se  tenir  frais  ;  to  keep  clean, 
ae  tenir  propre,  312 ;  to  keep  on 
one's  guard  against  some  one,  se 
tenir  en  garde  contre  quelqu'un, 
312.  To  keep,  to  maintain,  entre^ 
tenir  *,  373. 

Kiix,  to,  tuer,  67 ;  to  kill  by 
shooting,  tuer  d^un  coup  d'arme  a 
feu,  313. 

Know,  to,  savoir  *.  Do  you  know 
how  to  swim?  savez'vous  nager? 
101,  127.    When  is  this  verb  ren- 


dered by  SDvotr  *,  and  when  by  t 
naitre  7    Note  1.  280. 


La,  (y,)  there,  81. 

Late,  tard;  too  late,  irop  tard, 
111. 

Lately  ;  the  other  day,  V autre 
jour  ;  demierement,  323. 

Laugh,  to,  rire  *,  275.  See  Rire  *. 

Lay  (to)  to  one's  charge,  impuier 
d  quelqu^un;  do  not  lay  it  to  my 
charge,  ne  me  Vimputez  pas,  327. 

Le,  (definite  article,  masculine, 
singular,)  the,  9.  Le  before  a  vowel 
or  h  mute,  /',  9.  Obs.  10,  11.  Le, 
it,  so  ;  je  vous  Vai  dit,  I  have  told  it 
you,  123.  Le  is  sometiiDes  rendered 
by  so,  and  more  elegantly  omitted  in 
English :  it  may  in  French  relate  to 
a,  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  even 
a  whole  sentence,  Obs.  123,  124. 

League,  (a,)  une  lieue.  To  walk 
or  travel  a  league,  faire  une  lieue^ 
246. 

Learn,  (to,)  apprendre  '*,  93, 132 ; 
to  learn  French,  apprendre  le  fran- 
fais,  95  ;  to  learn  by  heart,  appren- 
dre par  coBur,  160. 

Left  :  to  the  left,  on  the  left  side 
or  hand,  a  gauche,  sur  la  gauche, 
326. 

Left,  (to  have,)  rester;  when  I 
have  paid  for  the  horse  1  shall  have 
only  ten  crowns  left,  quand  faurai 
paye^  le  cheval,  il  ne  me  restera  que 
dix  ecus;  they  have  one  louis  left, 
il  leur  rests  un  louis,  Obs.  A.  252. 

LsauEL?  which  one?  plur.  Us* 
quels  ?  19,  29,  234.    Obs.  181. 

Less,  moins ;  the  least,  le  moins,  - 
Obs.  A.  108.     Less,  lewer,  mains, 
Obs.  B.  222.    See  Moins. 

Leur,  plur.  leurs,  their,  29.  Obs 
B.  D.  231.  Le  (la)  leur.  Us  leurs, 
theirs,  32,  240,  241. 

Lieu  (au)  de,  instead  of,  92.  Obs. 
B.93. 

Level  (on  a)  with,  even  with,  d 
fleur  de,  301. 

Lighten,  (to,)  fairs  dis  ^elaira, 
179. 
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Uem,  (to,)  mner;  I  tike  firii, 
faime  U  poitton;  he  likee  iow\,il 
atme  le  poulet;  to  like,  irouver: 
How  do  yoa  like  that  wine  ?  Com- 
ment trouveX'Vou9  ee  vin?  I  like 
it  well,  je  U  tnmve  bon,  160.  As 
you  like,  comme  U  vou9  pUnra, 
275. 

.Like  better,  (to,)  to  prefer,  aimer 
mieux;  I  like  staying  here  better 
than  going  out,  faime  mieux  tester 
id  que  de  eortir,  210,  211.  To  my 
liking,  d  mon  gri,  330. 

Lire  *,  to  read  ;  lieant,  reading ; 
lu,  read,  81,  88,  109,  124. 

Little,  peu,  Obs.  C.  108 ;  UtUe, 
mtt  de;  a  little,  un pen  de,  Obs.  43  ; 
Dot  little,  only  a  little,  ne — guere  de, 
43  ;  juBt  a  little,  tani  eoit  peu ;  Do 
you  wish  a  great  deal  <^  bread? 
vouiez-voue  &aucoup  de  pain  ?  no, 
just  a  little,  mm,  tant  eoit  peu, 
372. 

Live,  (to,)  demeurer,  Note  3. 
138. 

Long  (to)  for,  tarder ;  I  long  to 
see  my  brother,  il  me  tarde  de  voir 
monfrere.    Obs.  338. 

Long,  (bo,)  as,  tant  que,  343.  How 
long?  Combien  de  tempe ?  197.  How 
long,  (since  when  ?)  Depuis  quand  ? 
Obs.  E.  199.  How  long?  Jueqv^d 
quand  ?  141. 

Look,  (to,)  upon,  donner  mar  ;  the 
window  looks  into  the  street,  la  fenf- 
ire donne  eur  la  rue ;  the  window 
looks  out  upon  the  tiver,  la  fenStre 
donne  sur  la  riviire,  31 1.  See  Ap- 
pear. To  look  pleased  with  some, 
body,  faire  bonne  mine  a  quelqu*un  ; 
to  look  cross  at  some  one,  faire 
mauvaise  mine  a  quelqu^un,  281. 
Look,  (to,)  avoir  Voir  ;  to  look  mel- 
ancholy, avoir  Vair  milaneolique, 
328. 

LoRSQUE,  quand,  when,  193 ;  when 
they  are  used  with  the  preterit  ante- 
rior, 308. 

Lose,  (to,)  perdre;  to  lose  one's 
wito,  perdre  la  tite,  282;  to  lose 
sight  of,  perdre  de  vtie,  334. 

LuiRB  *,  to  shine,  to  glitter ;  pres. 
but.  luisantf  past,  lui,  180. 


Mais,  but,  24. 

Make,  (to,)  do,  faire  ;  made,  done, 
fait,  122.  To  make  a  present  of 
something  to  some  one,  faire  present 
de  quelque  chose  a  quelqu*un,  323 
To  make  sick,  rendre  malade,  243 
To  make  one's  self  understood,  se 
faire  comprendre,  317.  To  make 
one's  self  comfortable,  se  metire  d 
son  aise,  338.  To  make  entreaties, 
fairs  des  instances,  339. 

Mal,  bad ;  worBe,  pire  ;  the  woist, 
U  pire,  Obs.  C.  108,  D.  109.  jlfo^ 
badly,  105, 132.  Mdl,  wrong,  bad, 
270. 

Manage,  (to,)  to  go  about  a  thiufr, 
s'y  prendre*,  300.  To  manage, 
faire  en  sorts  de,  311. 

Many,  beaueoiLp  de,  42.  Not 
many,  ne — guere  de.  Obs.  43. 

Marcher,  to  march,  to  walk,  to 
step,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  se 
pr.omen«r,  Obs.  C.  246. 

Matin,  matinee,  difference  be- 
tween these  two  words.  Note  2.  239. 

Mean,  (to,)  vovioir  dire.  What 
do  you  mean?  Que  votdez-vout 
dire  ?    1  mean,  je  veux  dire,  342. 

Meool&  (to)  with  a  thing,  se  mB' 
ler  de  quelque  chose  ;  What  are  you 
meddling  with  ?  De  quoi  vous  mi" 
lez-vous?  247.  , 

Meme,  mimes,  self,  selves ;  mot- 
mime,  myself;  eux-mimes,  eUes- 
mimes,  themselves.  Sometimes 
mime  is  an  adverb,  and  answers  to 
the  English  word  even,  291.  Obe. 
292. 

Mener,  to  take,  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  porter,  Obs.  C.  253. 

Mentir  *,  to  utter  a  falsehood,  to 
lie  ;  pres.  part  mentant;  past,  mentis 
177. 

Mbttrb  *,  to  put,  to  put  OD  ;  pres. 
part  mettant;  past,  mis.  111,  122. 
Mettre  au  net,  to  transcribe  fairly, 
303.  Mettre  a  mime  de,  to  enable, 
326.  Se  mettre  a  table,  to  sit  down 
to  dinner,  349.  Se  mettre  a  qtulque 
chose,  to  set  about  somethii^r,  387. 
Se  mettre  «  rabri  de  quelque  chose 


ta  shelter  one^e  self  (to  take  riieiter) 
from  0Ometbiti^,  302. 

Ml  his,  (a,)  tin  mille.  To  wajk  or 
travel  a  mile,  fmire  un  milUt  246. 

MiBN,  (/«,)  la  mienne,  let  miens. 
Us  mtennes,  mine,  14,  32,  240,  24L 

Mine,  le  vnien,  la  mienne,  Um 
miens,  les  miennes,  14,  32,  2401, 
241.  A  brother  of  mine,  un  de  mes 
frhres;  a  cousin  oi  yours,  tm  i2e  «o« 
cousins;  a  neighbor  of  thein,  un  dt 
leurs  voisins,  156. 

MisTAKK,  (to,)  to  be  mistakent  se 
itomper  t  you  are  mistakeoy  wm9 
«»ott«  trompez^  171. « 

MoiNs,  less;  serves  to  form  tho 
comparuiive  of  minority  of  adjectives 
aind  adverbs;  Je  mains,  tlie  least, 
fbrmsi  ch«  snperiative  of  minority, 
Obs.  A.  108.  Mains  de,  less,  fewer* 
(before  a  noun,)  53.  Mains,  less, 
fewer  When  liiere  is  a  cofnparison 
between  iwo  seuleuces,  the  verb 
which '  fotlovvw  pUiSf<  or  mains,  re- 
4)iliiv«  the  negative  ne.  Cei  hommis 
a  inoins  d'amis  *fa'il  ne  pense,  that 
man  hiis  fewer  friends  than  be 
imagines,  Obs.  11.  222. 

Mox,  ma,  mes,  my,  10,  29.  Obs. 
B.2:il. 

MoNTKR,    to    gro    up,  tO    mOUUt,    tO 

ascend;  when  does  this  verb  take 
avoir  *,  and  when  etre  in  its  com- 
pound tenses?     Note  2.  254. 

MooMf.ioiiT,  clair  de  lune.  Jt  is 
moonlight,  il  fait  clair  de  lune, 
160. 

MoRR,  plus„  Obs.  B.  222.  See 
Plus.  iMore,  plus  de,  (before  u  noun,) 
53.  One  more  book,  encore  un  livre; 
a  ft'w  books  more,  encore  quelques 
iivres,  50.  More,  pLusi  the  most, 
ie  plus,  108.  More,  davantage, 
Obs.  D.  151. 

MouRiR  *,  to  die,  (lose  life ;)  pres. 
part.  inourtfR/;  pnsl,  mort;  Lhomme 
est  mart  ce  matin  et  sa  femme  est 
murit  oii»«t,  the  man  died  this  morn- 
ing, and  his  wife  died  also,  268; 
mourir  '*  d*une  maladie,  to  die  of  a 
disease,  273. 

MtCH,  many,  a  good  deal  of,  very 
iuueJi«  beuucoup,  42.   Ohs.  43.   Obs. 


0. 323.  Not  miieh*  «•— ^efe  de» 
Obs.  43.    So  much,  tant,  160,  242. 

Must  :  the  English  nominative  of 
this  verb  is  rendered  in  French  by 
the  dative,  me,  te,  lui,  nous,  vous, 
Uur,  together  with  the  impersonal  il 
Jaut,  Obs.  A.  B.  149,  150.  The 
same  when  followed  by  have,  Obs. 
C.  15a    SeeFAixoiE*. 

Mv,  num,  ma,  meSi  10, 29.  Obi. 
B.  C.  231. 

N. 

Name.  What  is  your  name  7  Com* 
ment  vous  appeleZ'Vous  ?  My  nami 
is  Charles,  je  m'appelle  Charles, 
270. 

Names.  Proper  names  of  persons, 
Obs.  C.  Note  1.  346.  Obs.  Di  £.  F. 
G.  H.  Note  2.  348,  349 ;  of  king- 
doms, provinces,  and  towns,  Re* 
mark,  349. 

.  Native,  (the,)  Vhomme  ne  dans 
le  pays,  377. 

Ne  is  used  without  pas  with  the 
verbs,  cesser,  to  cease ;  oser,  to  dare ; 
pouvoir,  sajDoir,  to  be  able,  325.  Ne 
— guire  de,  {pas  heaucoup  de,)  but 
little,  only  a  little,  not  much,  not 
many,  but  few ;  je  n*ai  guere  d*ar- 
gent,  I  have  but  little  money,  Obf*. 
43.  Ne — ni,  neither,  ni,  nor;  J*? 
n*ai  ni  le  baton  du  marchand  ni  i- 
mien,  I  have  neither  the  merchant's 
stick  nor  mine,  17.  Ne — nutU 
part,  nowhere,  not  anywhere,  \A, 
Ne — pas,  ne — point,  not ;  Je  n  a* 
pas,  I  have  not,  11.  When  these 
negations  must  be  used,  and  which 
place  they  ought  to  occupy  in  the 
sentence,  Obs.  A.  B.  C.  325,  326. 
Ne — pas  encore,  not  >et,  1 12.  Ne — 
plus,  no  longer,  139.  Ne-^plus  de, 
not  any  more,  no  more ;  je  rCai  plus 
de  pain,  I  have  no  more  bread,  49. 
Ne — plus  guere  de,  not  much  more, 
not  many  more;  je  n*en  ai  plus 
guere,  I  have  not  much  (many) 
more,  50.  Ne — que,  only,  but ;  je 
n^ai  qu*un  ami,  1  have  but  one 
friend ;  je  n*en  ai  qiCvn,  I  have  but 
oiie,  ASl\  ne — que,  nothlug  but;  U 
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n*a  qme  de$  eimewdtf  he  has  nolhhigf 
but  enemies,  176.  Ne-^rien,  noth- 
ing,  not  any  thingr ;  je  n*ai  rien,  I 
have  nothing,  IS.  Requires  de  be- 
fore an  adjective,  Obs.  13,  17. 

Neae,  pri»  de  ;  near  me,  prd»  de 
mot ;  near  them,  prie  d^eux ;  near 
going,  ffie  dialler,  209. 

Neaelt,  frds  de,  133.  Nearly, 
thereabouts,  dpeu  pria,  347. 

Negation,  Obs.  B.  222.  Place  of 
the  negation,  Obs.  A.  B.  G.  325, 
407. 

NEiTHBa-a.]ior,  ne — ni,  m',  16, 17. 

Neuf,  nouveau,  nouvel,  new ;  how 
these  words  must  be  distinguished 
bom  each  other.  Notes  1,  2.  142, 
143. 

Never,  ne— jamais,  115. 

New,  neuf,  nouveau,  (before  a 
vowel  or  h  mute,  nouvel,)  Notes  1, 
9   142,  143. 

No,  or  not  any,  ne — pat  de,  35, 
36.  None,  not  one,  not  any ;  aueun, 
pa»  un,  (indefinite  pronouns,)  Obs. 
E.  365.  No  one,  nobody,  or  not 
anybody,  |»tfr«on7ie — 7t«,22.  Nobody, 
pereonne,  (an  indefiuite  pronoun,) 
Obs.  E.  365.  No  longer,  ne — plue, 
139.    No  sooner,  paa  plutot,  308. 

Not,  ne — pae,  ne — point,  place  of 
the  negation  in  the  French  sentence, 
Obs.  A.  B.  C.  325,  407.  Not  any 
more,  no  more,  ne — plus  de;  not 
much  more,  not  many  more,  ne — 
plus  guire  de,  50.  Not  quite,  pas 
tout  a  fait,  133.  Not  until,  (mean- 
hig  not  before,)  pas  avant,  263.  Not 
yet,  ne — paa  encore,  112. 

Nothing,  rien,  (an  indefinite  pro* 
noun ;)  rien  qui  or  que,  Obs.  E. 
365. 

Nothing,  or  not  any  thing,  ne — 
rien ;  nothing,  or  not  any  thing  bad, 
ne  rien  de  mauvais,  13.  Obs.  13, 17. 
Nothing  but,  ne — que,  176. 

Notre,  plur.  noa,  our,  29.  Obs.  B. 
231. 

NftTRE,  (le,  la,)  lea  notrea,  oupb, 
Obs.  A.  15,32.    Obs.  A.  241. 

Notwithstanding,  malgre;  not- 
withstanding that,  malgre  cela,  311. 
Notwithstanding  that,  for  ail  that, 


attfaooghy  ««  lai9$mr  pms  ies   that 

man  is  a  little  bit  of  a  rogue,  Imt  not- 
withstanding he  peases  for  an  honest 
man,  eet  hmnme  est  taut  soit  peu 
fripon,  mais  U  ne  laisse  pas  de 
passer  pour  homUte  homms,  372. 

Now,  maintenatU,  303.  Now  and 
then,  de  loin  en  loin,  339. 

NuMBEEs,  (cardinal,)  Note  1.  42 ; 
ordinal,  Obs.  A.  B.  46,  47.  The  car- 
dinal numbeiB  are  employed  after 
the  Christian  name  of  a  sovereign, 
Obs.  A.  R  270.  Distribntive  nnm- 
berB,  premiirement,  en  premier  Ueu^ 
firatly ;  secondement,  en  second  lieu, 
secondly,  &c.,  310.  The  English 
ordinal  number  rendered  in  French 
by  the  eardinal :  I  received  your  let- 
ter on  the  fifth,  J^ai  refu  vatre  UU 
trs  le  cinq,  373. 


OsuoEb  (to  be)  or  indebted  to 
some  one  for  somethmg,  itre  Migi 
(redewible)  d  quelqi^un  de  qwelqise 
chose,  286. 

(EiL,  (!',)  the  eye ;  plur.  Us  ystur, 
29. 

Or,  de,  Obs.  11,  56,  82,  346, 181, 
156.    See  De. 

Offrie  *,  to  oflbr ;  pres.  part,  ef- 
frant;  past,  offert,  205. 

Often,  souvent ;  as  often  as,  ausei 
souvent  que,  101 ;  not  so  often  as, 
■moins  souvent  que;  oftener  than, 
plus  souvent  que,  102. 

Ombre,  a  shadow,  is  femimne ; 
meaning  a  fish  or  a  game  it  is  mas- 
culine ;  a  Vombre,  under  the  riiade. 
Note  3.  302. 

On  or  upon,  sur;  upon  H,  dessue, 
128.  On  a  small  scale,  en  petit  en 
a  large  scale,  en  grand  347. 

On,  one,  the  people,  they  or  any 
one,  142,  143.  When  it  is  used, 
Obs.  A.  176.  The  indefinite  pronoun 
on  takes  V  (with  an  apostn^he)  af- 
ter the  words  et,  o»,  o^orst,  Obs.  D. 
318. 

Once,  une  fois;  once  a  day,  nae 
fois  par  jour  ;  twice  a  day,  deSucfoie 
par  jour,  160. 


ntsBx. 
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Onx»  (the  people^  they  or  any  one,) 
o«i,  142,  143.    Ob8.A.176. 

Only,  but,  ne — qtie,  42. 

Oppobitb  to,  mS'd'tns  de;  oppo- 
site that  house,  via'd-tfia  de  cette 
maison,  332. 

Oe,  ott,  14  After  this  conjunc- 
tion, the  mdefinite  pronoun  on  takes 
2%  (with  an  apostrophe,)  Obs.  D.  318. 

Other,  autre;  another  sou,  un 
autre  sou;  some  other  sous,  d* autre* 
80U8, 46.  No  other,  ne — pas  d^ autre, 
I  have  no  other,  je  rCen  ai  pas  d^au- 
tres,  46.  Others,  other  peoide,  au- 
trui,  247. 

Ou,or,  14.    Obs.  D.  318. 

Oti :  after  this  adverb  of  place,  the 
mdefinite  pronoun  on  takes  P,  (with 
an  apostrophe.)  Obs.  D.  318.  OHi? 
When?  61.  Oft,  where,  whither, 
whereto,  64,  137.  J7oft?  whence? 
wherefrom?  152,203. 

Ought  and  should  are  rendered 
into  French  by  the  conditionals  of 
the  verb  devoir,  to  be  obliged,  to  owe. 

Obs.  3ia 

OuK,  notre,  nos,  29.  Obs.  B.  231. 

Ours,  le  (la)  ndtre,  les  notres,  Obs. 
A.  15,  32.    Obs.  A.  241. 

Out,  hors  de ;  out  of  doom,  dehors, 
252,  259. 

Outre,  besides;  outre  cela,  be- 
ndes  that ;  en  outre,  moreover,  326. 

OuvRiR*,  to  open;  pros,  part 
miwant ;  past,  ouoert.  Note  6.  88, 
127. 

P. 

PAEt  by,  164.  Parcel,  par4d, 
here  and  there,  339. 

PaeaItre  *,  to  appear,  to  seem, 
373. 

Paroe  auE,  because,  137. 

Paemi,  among,  221. 

Particifle  past;  its  formation, 
Notes  1,  2.  114;  Note  3.  115,  386 
It  agrees  with  its  object  m  number 
and  gender,  ST*  B.  118,  O"  199, 
07^,  (CT*  249;  it  does  not  agree 
with  it  ^«n  preceded  fay  the  rela- 
tive pronoun  en,  or  the  connective 
pvonoim,  dontt  07  C.  119,  B7  181. 


Serves  to  form  the  pasrive  v«iee,  164^ 
(HT  199.  Participle  present ;  its  fer-_ 
mation,  245.  How  is  the  English 
present  participle  to  be  translated  in- 
to French?  07  154,  228.  Obs.  A. 
R  245.  246. 

Particular,  (to  be,)  y  regarder 
de  pris,  342. 

Partir  *,  to  depart,  to  set  out ; 
pres.  part  partant ;  past,  parti,  105, 
127,  128. 

Parvenir  *,  to  succeed,  188. 

Pay  (to)  ioT,  payer;  to  pay  a  man 
for  a  horse,  payer  un  cheval  a  un 
komme,  O*  155.  To  pay  some  one 
a  visit,  faire  une  visite  (rendre  visits) 
a  quelqu*un,  281. 

Peine,  (d,)  scarcely;  when  it  is 
employed  in  the  use  of  the  preterit 
anterior,  308. 

Pendant,  during,  for,  138. 

Permettre  *,  to  permit,  to  allow 
318. 

Personne,  as  a  pronoun,  is  mascu- 
line, as  a  substantive  it  is  feminine. 
Note  2.  234.  Personne — ne,  no  one, 
nobody,  or  not  anybody;  personne 
n*a  voire  baton,  nobody  has  your  stick, 
22. 

Personne  qui  or  que,  nobody  that 
or  who,  requires  the  next  verb  in  the 
subjunctive,  Obs.  E.  365. 

Peu,  little,  Obs.  C.  108,  D.  109 ; 
peu  de,  Uttle,  (before  a  noun,)  Obs. 
43 ;  un  peu,  a  little,  43.  ^A  peu  pris, 
thereabouts,  nearly,  347. 

Place.  ^A  ma  place,  in  my  place ; 
d  votre  place,  in  your  place,  d  sa 
place,  in  his  or  her  place,  312. 

Plaindre*,  to  pity;  pres.  part 
plaignant;  past,  plaint;  se  plain* 
dre  *,  to  complain,  204. 

Plaire  *,  to  please,  to  be  pleased ; 
pres.  part  plaisant;  past,  plu;  so 
plaire  *,  to  please,  190,  191. 

Plat,  (to,)  jouer,  93 ;  to  play  up- 
on an  instrument,  jsuer  d'un  instru^ 
ment;  to  play  at  cards,  jousr  aua 
cartes,  Obs.  208,  335.  To  play  a 
trick  on  some  odis,  jouer  tin  four  d 
quelqu*un,  343. 

Please,  (to,)  plaire  *,  se  plmn*, 
to  please  some  ime,  plairs  d  qmi 
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iiBnl  Cmitment  vau9  flaUex^fa^ut 
id?  190, 191 ;  if  you  pleaM,«*ti  vote* 
|)kt<,  275. 

Pleased  with,  content  dt,  369. 

Plkasuae.  To  give  pleasure, /atre 
piaisirf  81. 

Pleuvoir  *,to  rsin,  179. 

Plupekj^ect  (the)  of  the  ludica- 
tivo :  its  formatioii  aud  its  use,  Ofas. 
B.  307.  Pluperfect  of  the  Bubjunc- 
tive :  its  ibrmation,  Obs.  A.  359.  Its 
use,  Obs.  a  359. 

Pu/eal:  its  formation  in  nooiis 
and  adjectives,  Rule  27,  Obs.  A.  27. 
Obs.B.C.28.  Obs.  78. 

Plus,  more,  serves  to  form  the 
comparative  of  superiority  of  adjec- 
tives uud  adverbs ;  ie  plus,  the  most, 
serves  to  form  the  superlative  of  su- 
periority, 107,  108.  Difierence  be- 
iweeu  plu0  and  davantag^B,  Obs.  D. 
151.  Plus  de,  more,  (before  a  uouu,) 
53.  When  there  is  a  comparison  be- 
tween two  sentences,  the  verb  which 
folk>ws  plus,  or  mains,  requires  the 
negative  n«.  JPot  plus  de  pain  que 
je  n'en  puis  mmiiger,  I  have  more 
bread  than  I  can  eat,  Obs.  B.  222; 

PLt»T  d  Dieu,  pint  au  del,  would 
to  God,  lequin  the  subjunctive,  366. 

Plut6t — que,  rather ;  plut^-^que 
/ie,  rather— than, 270, 271.  Pasplu-^ 
^2,  no.  sooner,  308. 

Porter,  to  carry,  to  take,  mutt 
not  be  mistaken  for  tnener,  Obs.  C. 
253. 

Pour,  to,  (meaning  in  order  to,) 
67.  Whenever  in  order  to  can  be 
substituted  for 'the  preposLUon  to,  the 
latter  is  rendered  in  French  by  oour, 
to  express  the  end,  the  design,  of-  the 
cause  for  which  a  thing  i«  dons,.  Obs. 
A.  311.      ' 

Pour  (to)  out,  vereer ;  to  pour  out 
6oma  drink  for  any  one,  verser  a 
boire  a  quelqu'un,214^ 
.   Pouaftuoir  why?  137. 
.   PiiWRstJiVRB  *,  to  pursue,  283. 

PoQvoui  *•  to  be  able,  (can,)  pres. 
part,  pouvant ;  past,  pu.  Note  1.  67« 
lai,.  ... 
.fUiBiix>Mi«,  ts  takfi:)  pr0&  part 


aremmt ;  fogtipris,  98, 127, 303, 319. 
Prendre  »,  to  drink,  98.  Prendre* 
soin,  to  take  care,  205.  Prendre  * 
lafuite,  to  make  one^s  escape,  to  run 
away,  to  flee,  to  takie  to  one's  heels, 
292.  S*y prendre*,  to  manage  or 
to  go  about  a  thing,  300. 

Prepositions,  which  in  French 
are  followed  by  the  infinitive,  while 
in  English  they  are  followed  by  the 
present  participle,  (D*  154.  Obs.  167. 
The  English  prepositk>n  for  with  the 
verbs,  to  aek,  demander ;'  to  pay, 
payer,  is  not  rendered  in  French, 
IE?  155 ;  at  aud /or  are  not  rendered 
in  French  when  used  to  expretss  the 
price  of  a  things  Obs.  t).  226.  Prepo- 
sitions  formed  with  a,  au,  or  aua:,  anv 
a  noun,  require  the  genitive  aftei 
them ;  almost  all  others  redjutm  the 
accusative,  Obs.  A.  215.  Use  of  the 
preposition  a,  Obs.  B.  73,  145  Olis 
A.  346.  Obsi  B.  348.  V6e  «f  the 
preposition  de,  Obs.  11.  Obs.  A  34€ 
Place  qf  the  prepositlo&'hi  the  sen 
tence,  Rule  3. 405. 

PriLs  de,  near,  209. 

Present  (the)  teiise  ludwathrc. 
Its  formution,  Notes  1  j  2, 3. 85.  Neld 
4.  8&  The  EttglMh  have  three  prcs 
ent  tenses,  while  the  French  hcv 
but  one*  Obs.  B.  87.  lu  verbs  Vhtre. 
the  ending  «r  is  preceded  by  ^,  fhs 
letter  e-  is,  for>  ti\e  s^tenirtg  of  the 
sound,  retained 'in  alt  those  Senses 
where  g  is  followed  by  a  or  o.  Ex. 
Nous  mangeone,  we  eat ;  nous  ju- 
geons,  we  judge,'iOb6.  C.  87.  In 
verbs  ending  in  ayer,  oy*r,  vyer,  the 
letter  y  is  changed  nfto  i  |n  aM  per- 
sons and  tenses  where  it  is  loltoWfid 
by  e  mote.;  Ex  J*enrme,  I  wad ;  fu 
envoies,  thou  sendest,  &c.,  Obs.'  V. 
87,  88.  £&ceptioiis  to  the  formation 
of  the  present  tense  indicative,  Obs. 
£.88.  la  vefbs  having  «  mote  hi  the 
last  syllables  but  Olie  of  the.  infinhive, 
the  letter- s  has; the  grave  accent  (') 
in  all  persons  aiid  tenses  where  the 
ooasonaut  immediately  after  it  is  t<A* 
loWed  by  ,e  mute:  af  in  mever,,  to 
guide  ife  mene,  i  guide  ;.iy«;Aesrr,' to 
fittish ;  fatkivi,  I  fii^kb,  610:,  Okik 
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A.  99.  In  rttba  ending  in  eler  and 
eter,  as  appeler,  to  call ;  jeter,  to 
throw ;  the  letter  lott'm  doubled  in 
all  persona  and  tenses  where  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  e  mute.  Ex.  Qui  m^ap' 
pelle  ?  Who  calls  me?  Obs.  B.  124, 
125.  In  verbs  having  the  acute  ac- 
cent ( ' )  on  the  last  syllable  bot  one 
of  the  infinitive^  the  letter  e  takes  the 
grave  accent  in  all  persons  and  tenses 
where  it  is  followed  by  a  consonant 
having  e  mote  after  it,  as  cider,  to 
yield  ;  je  cede,  I  yield,  Obs.  A.  221. 
Do  and  Am,  when  used  to  interro- 
gate for  all  persons  and  tenses  may 
be  rendered  by  est-ee  que.  In  some 
verbs  they  cannot  be  rendered  other- 
wise, Obs.  Note  1. 104.  Present  of  the 
Subjunctive :  its  formation,  351.  Obs. 
A.  Note  1. 351.  Obs.  B.  352.  When  it 
must  be  employed,  353,  ^  aeqq.  In 
English  the  state  of  existence  or  of 
action,  when  in  its  dnration,  is  al- 
ways expressed  by  the  preterperfect 
tense,  while  in  French  it  is  express- 
ed by  the  present  tense:  He  has 
been  in  Paris  these  three  years,  Uy  a 
trots  ans  qu*il  eat  a  Paris,  Obs.  C. 
198. 

Presently,  tout  a  Vkeure,  189. 

Pretend,  (to,)  fairs  semblant  de, 
302. 

Preterit  (the)  definite.  Its  for- 
mation, Obs.  A.  305,  306.  When  it 
is  nsed,  307.  Preterit  anterior:  its 
formation  and  its  use.  Note  1.  307. 
The  Preterit  indefinite :  its  forma- 
tionj  and  when  it  is  employed,  122. 
Preterit  of  the  subjunctive :  its  for- 
mation, Obs.  A  359.  When  it  is 
employed,  Obs.  B.  359,  ^  seqq. 

Prier,  to  desire,  to  beg,  to  pray, 
to  request,  takes  de  before  the  infini- 
tive, 254. 

Produire  *,  to  produce,  291. 

Prombnbr,  (se,)  to  take  a  walk  j 
aller  se  promener,  to  go  a-walking ; 
se  promener  en  carosse,  to  take  an 
airing  in  a  carriage ;  se  promener  a 
ckeoal,  to  take  a  ride,  174. 
.  pROHBTTRE  *,  to  promisc,  {de  be- 
fore inf.,)  132. 

Pbonoun.    Penonal  pronouns,  70. 


The  personal  pronoun  le,  him,  it, 
plur.  les,  stands  before  the  verb,  and 
before  the  adverb  y.  64.  Obs.  64.  Use 
of  the  pronouns  m«,  mot  and  a  tnoi, 
le,  lui  and  a  lui,  nous  and  a  nous, 
W)us  dud  a  vous,  leur  and  d  eux, 
les  and  eux,  68,  Obs.  69.  Obs.  D. 
231.  Of  the  second  person  singular, 
tu,  thou,  Note  1.  78.  The  personal 
pronoun  must  be  repeated  before  the 
verb  when  it  has  two  or  more  differ- 
ent nominatives,  Obs.  B.  277.  In- 
sertion of  the  letter  t  between  the 
verb  and  the  pronoun  il,  when  the 
former  is  interrogative,  Obs.  A.  B. 
21.  Possessive  pronouns  29,  79.  Obs. 
B.  C.  231.  Absolute  possessive  pro- 
nouns, 14,  15,  OIm.  a.  15,  22,  32. 
Obs.  A.  241.  In  French  the  qualifi- 
cations, monsieur,  madame,  made- 
moiselle,  usually  precede  the  posses- 
sive  pronouns,  Obs.  A.  B.  C.  225. 
Demonstrative  pronouns,  14, 29, 232, 
234,  24,  32.  Determmative  pro- 
nouns, 25,  31,  234,  159,  92.  Inter- 
rogative prmiouns,  Obs.  A.  73,  234. 
Relative  pronouns,  25,  Obs.  181.  In- 
definite pronouns,  22.  Indefinite  pro- 
nouns governing  the  subjunctive, 
Obs.  A.  B.  364.  Obs.  C.  D.  E.  365. 
Obs.  A.  176.  Objective  pronouns, 
i.  e.  those  which  are  not  in  the  no- 
minative, stand  in  French  before 
the  verb,  and  in  compound  tenses 
before  the  auxiliary,  O*  A.  118. 
Rule  6.  408.  Pronouns  of  reflective 
verbs,  169,  Obs.  A.  170. 

Properly,  eomme  ilfautf  156. 

Proposer,  {se,)  de  before  inf.,  to 
propose  ;  je  me  propose  de  faire  ee 
voyage,  I  propose  going  on  that  jour- 
ney, 290. 

^Proverbial  forms  of  expression, 
401,  402. 

Pdll,  (to,)  tirer,  195.  To  pull  out, 
arracher;  he  pulls  out  his  hair,  il 
s^arrache  lescheveux,  171. 

Purchase  (to)  any  thing,  faire 
emplette  de  quelque  chose,  faire  des 
emplettes,  206. 

Pot,  (to,)  to  put  on,  mtttre  •,  122. 
To  put  off,  to  postpone,  remettrs  *, 
(d,)  339.    To  put  one's  self  out  of 
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die  w«7,  to  inoonvmiienoe  ona'i  telf, 
mginer,Z3d. 


QuAND,  loreque,  when,  193 ;  when 
they  are  ueed  with  the  preterit  an- 
terior, 308.  Quand  mime,  though, 
requires  the  conditional,  Notes  1, 
2.367. 

Quant  I,  as  to,  as  for ;  quant  a 
mot,  as  to  me,  273. 

QuAT&E-TiNOT,  eighty,  takes  no  « 
when  followed  by  another  numeral, 
Obs.  A.  137. 

Que,  that  or  which,  (relative  pro- 
noun,) 25 ;  que  de,  than,  (before  a 
noun,)  53.  Que  and  qui  have  some- 
times ron  after  them,  when  the  har- 
mony of  the  sentence  requires  it,  Obs. 
£.  F.  318,  319.  Que  used  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  the  conjunction  si, 
governs  the  subjunctive,  Obs.  £.  361. 
Qu*e»t'ce  que  e'eat  que  eela  ?  what 
is  that  ?  je  ne  »ai»  pas  ce  que  c^est 
que  cela,  I  do  not  know  what  that  is, 
270.  Qu'eat'Ce  que  eelapeut  Stre  ? 
what  can  that  be  7  338. 

Quel?  quels?  quelle?  quelles? 
which  or  what?  10,  11,  29,  232, 
234 

Quel  que.  Quelle  que,  in  two 
words,  followed  by  a  substantive,  and 
the  verb  etre,  agrees  with  the  sub- 
stantive in  gender  and  number,  and 
governs  the  subjunctive,  Obs.  C.  365. 

QuELdUE,  (indeclinable,)  however, 
howsoever,  whatever,  whatsoever, 
before  au  adjective,  governs  the  sub- 
junctive, Obs.  A.  364.  Followed  by 
a  substantive,  and  any  other  verb 
.  than  Stre,  it  is  invariable  before  a 
noun  singular,  and  takes  an  s  only 
before  a  noun  plural,  without  regard 
to  its  gender :  it  always  governs  the 
subjunctive,  Obs.  B.  364. 

QuELQUE  CHOSE,  Something,  any 
thing,  12.  Quelque  chose  de  bon, 
something  or  any  thing  good,  13.  Re- 
quires de  before  an  adjective,  Obs. 
13.  Quelque  chose  que,  whatever 
or  whatsoever,  stands  at  the  begin- 
sing  of  a  sentence,  and  governs  the 


neil  verb  in  the  Bi;dbjunctive9  Oba.' 
D.365. 

Quelque  part,  somewhere  or 
whither,  anywhere  or  whither,  64. 

QuELau'uN,  somebody  or  any- 
body, some  one  or  any  one.  Quel- 
qu'un  a-t'U  mon  livre  ?  has  anybo- 
dy my  book?  22. 

QuELauEs-uNs,  a  few,  45. 

Question,  (to  be  the,)  to  turn  up- 
on, s'agir  de.  It  is  the  question,  it 
turns  upon,  il  s^agit  de,  335. 

Qui?  who?  its  declension,  73. 
Obs.  181.  'A  qui  ?  whose  ?  73, 109. 
^Aqui,  to  whom,  Obs.  181. 

Qui  que  ce  soit,  whoever,  who- 
soever, requires  the  next  verb  in  the 
subjunctive,  Obs.  £.  365. 

Quick,  fast,  vite,  211. 

Quite  (or  just)  as  much,  as  many, 
tout  autant,  52,  53. 

Quoi  ?  que  ?  what  ?  13.  Its  de- 
clension, Obs.  A.  73. 

QuoidUE,  whatever,  whosoever, 
requires  the  next  verb  in  the  sub- 
junctive, Obs.  D.  365.  Quot^ue, 
though,  governs  the  subjunctive. 
Remark  D.  359.    ' 


Rain,  (to,)  pleuwnr*.  Does  it 
rain?  fait-il  de  la  pluie?  2521  It 
rains  very  hard,  U  pleut  a  verse,  179. 

Rappelee,  (se,)  to  recollect  Voua 
rappelez-vous  cela  ?  do  you  lecdled 
that  ?  Je  me  U  rappeUe,  I  do  re- 
collect it,  209. 

Rathee  than,  plutot  que  de^  270, 
271. 

Read,  (to,)  lire*;  read,  lu,  124. 

Recollect,  (to,)  se  rappeUr,  209  ; 
se  souvenir  *,  se  ressouvemr,  210 

ReconnaItee,  to  recognise,  to  ac- 
ksowledge,  221. 

RinuiRE  *,  to  reduce ;  pres.  part. 
reduisant ;  past,  reduit,  291. 

Rejouie  (se)  de  quelque  chose,  to 
rejoice  at  something,  175. 

Rely,  (to:)  you  may  rely  upon 
him,  vous  pouvez  vous  fier  a  hUt 
vous  pouvez  vousv  fier,  vous  pouoem 
compter  star  lui,  296. 
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Remain,  (to,)  regter.  Note  1. 134 ;  |  joined  to  thk  verb  is  not  preceded  by 
ivT_._  o  ,no  ^  preposition,  Obe.  101,  127. 

Satisfied  (to  be)  with  some  one 
or  something,  Ore  content  de  quel- 
qu*ttn,  or  de  quelque  chose,  161. 

Scarcely,  a  peine,  308. 

See,  (to,)  voir  *  ;  seen,  vu,  124. 

Self,  selves,  mSme,  mimes  ;  my- 
self, moi-mSme  ;  himself,  lui-meme  ; 
herself,  elle-mime  /  themselves,  eux- 
memes,  elles^mimes  ;  one's  self,  soi- 
mime,  291,  Obs.  292. 

Selon,  according  to;  selon  lea 
eir Constances i  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  c'est  selon,  it  depends,  that 
IB  according  to  circumstances,  269. 

Sentir  •,  to  feel ;  pres.  part,  sen- 
tant ;  past,  senti,  226  ;  sentir  *,  to 
smell,  301. 

Servir  *,  to  serve,  to  wait  upon  ; 
pres.  part  servant ;  past,  servi,  205  ; 
se  servir  de,  to  make  use  of,  to  use, 
215  ;  servir  la  soupe,  to  serve  up  tlie 
soup ;  servir  le  dessert,  to  bring  iu 
the  dessert,  295.  Servir,  to  be  of 
use :  a  quoi  cela  vous  sert-il  ?  of 
what  use  is  that  to  you  ?  Servir  dc, 
to  stand  instead,  to  be  as :  mon  fusil 
me  sert.  de  baton,  I  use  my  gun  as  a 
stick ;  servir  {de  bef.  inf.)  to  avail ; 
d  quoi  vous  sert-il  de  pleurer  ?' 
what  avails  it  to  you  to  cry  ?  cela  ne 
me  sert  d  rien,  it  avails  me  nothing, 
331.  On  a  servi,  dinner  or  supper 
is  on  the  table,  (is  served  up  ;)  vous 
servirai'je  de  la  soupe  ?  do  you 
choose  any  soup?  shall  I  help  you 
to  some  soup  ?  298. 

Set  (to)  out,  to  depart,  to  leave, 
partir  »,  105,  127,  128. 

Sedl,  fern.  setUe,  alone,  by  one's 
self,  313. 

Shortly,  (soon,)  bientot,  137, 208. 

Show,  (to,)  faire  voir,  montrer, 
100.  To  show  a  disposition  to,  /aire 
mine  de,28l.  The  show,  (splendor, 
brightness,)  V  eclat ;  to  make  a  great 
show,  faire  de  Veclat,  376. 

Si,  if,  161.  If  before  the  persona! 
pronouns,  ii,  he  ;  iU,  they  ;  the  let- 
ter i  of  tMs  conjunction  suffers  elisiofi, 
Obs.  C.  318 ;  after  it  the  indefinite 
pronoun  on  takes  V,  with  an  apos- 


demewrer,  Note  3.  138. 

Rbmettrb*,  to  postpone,  to  put 
off,  (d,)  339. 

RjssTER,  to  remain,  to  stay,  81. 
When  does  this  verb  take  avoir*, 
and  when  Ore*,  in  its  compound 
tenses?  Note  1.  134.  Rester,  to 
have  left,  251.  Obs.  A.  252. 

Retenir  *,  to  retain,  to  hold  back, 
S09. 

RiusBiR,  to  succeed,  {a  bef.  inf.,) 
290. 

Revenir  *,  to  return,  to  come 
back,  137,  138. 

RiDB  (to)  on  horseback,  aller  a 
eheval,  166.  To  take  a  ride,  se  pro- 
mener  a  eheval,  174.    See  Aller. 

Rien  qui  or  que,  nothing  that,  re- 
quires the  next  verb  in  the  subjunc- 
tive, Obs.  E.  365. 

Right  :  to  the  rijs^t,  on  the  ri^t 
side  or  hand,  d  droits,  sur  la  droite, 
326.    Right,  raison.    See  To  Be. 

RiRE  *,  to  laugh ;  pies,  part  riant ; 
past,  ri,  275  ;  se  rire,  ou  se  moquer 
de  quelqu*un,  to  laugh  at,  to  deride 
one;  rire  au  nez  de  quelqu'un,  to 
lauffh  in  a  person's  face,  276. 

Room,  (the,)  la  chambre ;  the 
^nt  room,  la  chambre  "du  devant, 
*or  sur  le  devant ;  the  back  room,  la 
ehambre  sur  le  derriire,  or  la  cham- 
bre du  derriere  ;  the  upper  room,  la 
chambre  du  haut,  233. 

S. 

•Sail,  (a,)  une  voile.  To  set  sail, 
mettre  d  la  voile.  Note  2.  297.  To 
set  sail  for,  faire  voile  pour  ;  to  sail 
mider  full  sail,  marcher  d  pleines 
voiles,  297. 

Same  :  the  same  thing,  la  mime 
chose;  the  same  man,  le  mime 
homme ;  it  is  cdl  one,  (the  same,) 
e''est  egal,  258. 

Sans,  without,  is  in  French  fol- 
lowed by  the  infinitive,  while  in  Eng- 
lish it  requires  the  present  participle, 
Obs.  167. 

Savoir  *,  to  know  ;  pres.  part  »a. 
eharit;    past,    su.     The    infinitive 
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troplMyObt.  0.318.  In  the  nw  of  the 
conditional  this  conjnnotiou  is  always 
expressed  or  nnderatood,  Obs.  D.  363  ; 
que,  iised  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
this  conjunction,  governs  the  snb- 
janetivoi  Obs.  E.  361. 

SiBN,  (U,)  la  Mfute,  lea  eiene,  lee 
eiennea,  his  or  hen,  22,  33,  340, 
341. 

SiDB :  by  the  side  of,  d  cdte  de, 
Obs.  A.  315.  This  side,  de  ce  eoti^ 
ci ;  that  side,  de  ee  edte-ld ;  on  this 
side  of  the  road,  a»  de^  (en  d^d) 
du  chemin ;  on  that  side  of  the  road, 
au  deld  du  chemin,  146. 

Silent,  (to  be,)  to  stop  speaking, 
ee  taire  *,  335. 

Since  or  from,  depute  ;  from  that 
time,  depute  ce  moment ;  from  my 
childhood,  <2e/>tfisfiM^>«ne«se;  from 
here  to  there,  depute  iei  jueque  Id, 
391.  See  Depoib.  Since,  (consid- 
ering,) puieque,  390. 

Sit  (to)  down,  e'aseeoir  *,  310  ;  to 
sit,  to  be  seated,  itre  aeeie  ;  fem.  at- 
eiee,  353. 

Sleep,  (to,)  dormir*,  166.  Are 
you  sleepy?  aveg^voue  eommeU  ?  13. 
To  feel  sleepy,  a»oir  envie  de  dor- 
mir, 173. 

*    Slow,  slowly,  Untement,  311. 
'  Snow,  (to,)  nei^^,  179.    It  snows, 
il  fait  de  la  neige,  353. 

So,  (it,)  le,  Obs.  A.  123,  134.  So, 
thus,  ainsi  ;  so  so,  eomme  cela,  133. 
So  that,  (conjunction,)  de  eorte  que, 
181. 

SoiR,  soiree;  difierence  between 
these  two  words.  Note  3.  339. 

Some  or  Ant,  (before  a  uoan,)  du, 
de  la,  dee,  35,  333 ;  before  an  ad- 
jective,  de,  35,  333,  334.  Some  of 
it,  any  of  it,  of  it,  some  of  them,  any 
of  them,  of  them,  fit;  is  always 
placed  before  the  verb,  38,  39. 
Some,  or  any  more,  encore;  some 
more  wine,  encore  du  vin;  some 
more  buttons,  encore  dee  houtone, 
49.  Somebody  or  anybody,  quel- 
qu'un,  23.  Something' or  any  thing, 
quelque^  choee ;  something  or  any 
thing  good,  quelque  chose  de  bon^  13, 
Obs.  13,  143.     Sometimes,  quelque- 


fate,  119.  Sofloswhere  or  whSAmt, 
anyw  here  or  whither,  quelque  partt 
64.  Nowhere,  not  anywhere,  ne — 
nulle  part,  64. 

Son,  ea,  see,  his  m  her,  33,  39, 
Obs.  B.  C.  331. 

Soon,  bientot,  137,  308.  As  soon 
as,  aueeitot  que,  166.  No  soon«r, 
pas  plutot,  when  it  is  employed  in 
the  use  of  the  preterit  anterior,  308. 

SoRTiR  *,  to  go  out ;  pres.  part. 
eortant;  past,  eorii,  SO,  88,  111, 
137. 

SouDAiNEMSNT,  Suddenly,  all  of  a 
sudden,  240. 

SouFFRiR.*,  tor  suffer  ;  pres.  part 
sanfrant;  past,  sot^ert,  383. 

Soys,  (pi^positioD,)  under;  deS' 
sous,  (adveirb,)  uuder  it,  138. 

Souvenir  *,  {ee,)  ee  reesouvenir  *, 
to  remember,  to  recollect,  governs 
the  genitive,  3]  0. 

SouvENT,  often,  101.  Aussi  mou- 
vent  que,  as  often  as,  101.  PUte 
eoitvent  que,,  oftener  than,  103. 
Mains  souveni  que,  not  so  often  as^ 
102. 

Speech,  (a,)  un  discourse  To 
make  a  speech,  faire  un  discouret 
347. 

Spend  (to)  time  in  something,  pas- 
ser le  temps  d  quelque  choee,  300. 

Spite;  in  spite  of,  en  depit  de, 
311. 

Step,  (a.)  un  poo.  To  walk  a 
step,  faire  un  pae;  to  take  a  step, 
(meaning  to  take  measures,)  faire 
une  demarche,  346. 

Strike,  (to,)  frapper,  374.  To 
be  struck  with  a  thought,  venir  en 
pensee,  d  Videe,  d  VespriU  A 
thought  strikes  me,  U  me  vient  une 
pensee,  313. 

Subjunctive,  353,  seqq*  See  Pre- 
SENT,  Imperfect,  6lc. 

Substantive:  formation  of  the 
plural,  Rule,  27.  Obs.  A.  Notes  1,  3, 
3.  28.  Obs.  B.  C.  25,  230.  Femi- 
nine  substantives,  230.  Gender  of 
substantives,  Obs.  A.  146.  Obs.  344. 
Obs.  D.  248.  Note  1.  265.  Obs.  B. 
138.  Note  1.  239.  Note  3.  303.  R«. 
mark  232.    Compound  substantives : 
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a  substantive  composed  of  a  noait  i 
and  an  adjective,  both  take  the  mark 
of  the  plaral,  Obs.  B.  134 ;  of  two 
nouns  by  means  of  a  preposition,  ex- 
pressed  or  understood,  the  firat  only 
takes  the  mark  of  the  plural,  Obs. 
£.  393.  An  English  compound  is 
rendered  in  French  by  two  words, 
and  the  preposition  de  is  put  between 
when  the  latter  expresses  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  former  is  made, 
Obs.  11.  Obs.  A.  346;  but  when  the 
latter  expresses  the  use  of  the  for- 
mer, the  preposition  a  »  put  be- 
tween, 346.  Obs.  B.  348.  Snbstan- 
tives  having  a  distinct  form  for  indi- 
viduals of  the  female  sex,  Obs.  B. 
241  ;  used  for  both  sexes,  Obs.  C.  243. 

Succeed,  (to,)  parvenir*.  Do  you 
succeeil  in  learning  French  ?  parve^ 
nez-vous  a  apprendre  le  franfais  ? 
188.  To  succeed,  reusnr.  Do  you 
succeed  in  doing  that?  reuseimiez- 
wnu  a  f aire  cela  ?  290. 

Such,  un  tel,  une  telle;  -pareil, 
pareille,  258. 

Suffer,  (to,)  souffrir*,  282;  to 
suffer  one's  self  to  be  beaten,  ae  laiS' 
ger  hattre  ;  to  let  or  suflfer  one's  self 
to  full,  ee  laisaer  tomber ;  to  sufler 
one's  self  to  be  insulted,  se  laiaser 
inaulter,  Slc.,  376. 

SuFFiRE  *,  to  suffice,  to  be  suffi- 
cient ;  pres.  part  auffisant ;  past, 
auffi,  297. 

Suit,  (to,)  ctmvenir  *,  188. 

SuivRB  *,  to  follow  ;  pres.  part. 
suivant ;  past,  sutvt,  283  ;  auivre  * 
un  conseU,  to  follow  advice,  (coun- 
sel,) 328. 

Sun,  (the,)  U  aoleiL  We  have 
too  much  sun,  il  fait  trop  de  soleilt 
160. 

Superlative,  Obs.  A.  108.  Obs. 
B.  C,  108. 

Sua,  upon,  (preposition  ;)  deaaua, 
upon  it,  (advrerb,)  128. 

SuRFAiRB  *,  to  overcharge,  to  ask 
too  much,  292. 

SuRPRENDRE  *,  to  surpHse,  322. 

Surprise,  (to,)  etonner.  To  be 
snrpriscd  at  something,  etre  etonne 
d€  qu€lqua  ehoae,  322. 


T. 

Tairb  •,  (»c,)  to  hold  one's  tongue, 
to  stop  speaking,  to  be  silent ;  pres. 
part  iaiaant ;  past,  tu,  335. 

Take  (to)  place,  avoir  lieu,  119. 
To  take  care  of  something,  prendre 
{avoir  *)  aoin  de  quelque  chose,  205  ; 
to  ^ke  can  of  some  one,  to  beware, 
prendre  garde  a  quelqu^un,  312  ;  to 
take  an  airiiif  in  a  carriage,  ae  pro- 
mener  en  caroaae,  174. 

Taut,  so  much ;  tant  par  an,  so 
much  a  year ;  tant  par  tite,  so  much 
a  head,  160, 243 ;  tant  que,  so  long 
as,  343  ;  tant  aoit  pen,  just  a  little, 
ever  so  little,  372. 

Taste,  (to,)  go&ter^  160 ;  the  taste, 
le  goikt ;  each  man  has  his  taste, 
chaque  homme  a  son  go&t,  171. 

Tbacr,  (to,)  enaeigner;  to  teach 
some  one  something,  enaeigner  quel* 
que  choae  a  quelqn'un ;  to  teach  some 
one  to  do  somethibg,  apprendre  d 
quelqu*un  a  faire  quelque  choae,  216. 

Tear,  (a,)  une  larme;  to  shed 
tears,  veraer  dea  larmea;  with  tean» 
in  his,  her,  our,  or  my  eyes,  lea  larmea 
at^  yeux,  274. 

TeiiCdre  *,  to  dye,  or  to  color ;  pres. 
part,  teignant ;  past,  teint ;  teindre 
en  noir,  en  rouge,  to  dye  black,  red, 
147. 

Tel,  such  ;  un  tel  homme,  such  a 
man  ;  de  tela  hommea,  such  men ; 
UTie  telle  femme,  such  a  woman  ;  de 
tellea  femmes,  such  women,  25d 

Tell,  (to,)  to  say,  dire  * ;  told, 
said,  dit,  123. 

Tenir*,  to  bdd;  pres.  part,  te- 
nant; past,  tenu,  155.  Se  tenir  ^ 
pritf  to  keep  one's  self  ready,  222. 
Tenir  *  pension,  to  keep  a  boarding- 
house,  330.  Tenir  *  lieu  de,  to  take 
the  place  of,  to  be  instead  of,  346. 
See  To  Keep; 

Than,  que  de,  (before  a  noun,)  5.3. 
Than,  before  a  number,  is  rendered 
by  de,  and  not  by  que :  more  than 
nine,  plus  de  veuf,  Obs.  B.  198. 

That  or  which,  que,  relativ^;  pro- 
noun, 25.  That,  (meaning  thit 
thinjr,)  fclny  1 10, 123.    That,  or  the 
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ooe,  eelui,  plnr.  ceux;  eeUe,  plor. 
eellea,  14,  31,  234.  That  wkick,  the 
one  which,  those  which,  eelvi  que^ 
eeux  que  ;  eelle  qne,  eelles  que,  25, 
31,  234.  That  which,  or  the  thing 
which,  ee  que,  92. 

The,  definite  article,  le,  Za,  le»,  9, 
27,  230.     See  Article. 

Their,  2eur,2«ttr«,  29.  Ob8.B.I). 
231. 

Theirs,  U  (la)  lew,  fe»  leure,  32, 
240,  241. 

Then,  aHore;  until  then^  jusqu*- 
aUn-e,  141. 

There,  thither,  to  it,  at  it,  in  it, 
y,  64,  Obs.  64, 73, 74.  Togothith- 
er,  y  aller  ;  to  be  there,  y  Sire,  64. 
There,  Id,  y,  81.  There  is,  behold, 
voild;  here  is  my  book,  voiei  mon 
liwe ;  there  it  is,  le  voild,  fern,  la 
ffoild;  there  they  are,  lee  voild,  264, 
265. 

Thine,  le  tien,  la  tierme,  lee  tiene, 
lee  tiennee,  79,  240, 241. 

This  or  That,  these  or  those,  ce, 
eet,  cette,  eee,  14,  24, 29, 232.  This 
01^,  that  one,  these,  those,  celui-ci, 
eelui'ld;  eeux-ci,  eeux'ld;  celle-ei, 
eelle-ld ;  eellee-ei,  eeUee-ld,  24,  32, 
234. 

Thou,  tu.  Note  1. 78. 

Thunder,  le  ionnerre.  It  thun- 
ders very  much,  il  fait  beaucoup  de 
tonnerre,  166. 

Thus  or  So,  ainei,  288. 

Tht,  ton,  ta,  tee,  79,  Obs.  B.  C. 
231. 

Tien,  (le,)  la  tietme,  lee  tiene,  lee 
tiennee,  thine,  79, 240,  241. 

Till,  until,  jueque;  till  twelve 
o'clock,  (till  noon,)  juequ^d  nUdi, 
141.  Not  until,  pas  avant,  takes  de 
before  the  infinitiTe,  263. 

Tired,  (to  be,)  Stre  las,  laeee, 
•373.  To  get  (or  to  be)  tired,  «'««- 
nuyer,  323. 

Tirer,  to  pull,  to  draw,  to  shoot, 
to  fire,  195. 

To,  d,  Obs.  B.  73.  To,  (meaning 
in  order  to,)  pour,  67,  Obs.  A.  311. 

TpN,  ta,  tee,  79.  Obs.  B.  C.  231. 

Too,  trop.  111.  Too  much,  too 
many,  trop,  42,  Obs.  43 ;  too  late. 


trop  tard,  too  won,  too  eaiiy,  trop 
tot  {  too  large,  too  great,  trop  grand; 
too  little,  trop  peu;  too  small,  trop 
petit.  111. 

Tour  1  tour,  alternately,  turn  by 
turn,  347. 

Tout,  all ;  plar.  toua.  Tout  le 
vin,  all  the  wine  ;  toue  lea  livree,  all 
the  books,  147.  Tout  autant,  quite 
(or  just)  as  much,  as  many,  52. 

Towards,  envers  or  vers,  218, 337. 

Travel,  (to,)  voyager,  146.  See 
Aller.  To  travel  through  Europe, 
faire  le  tour  de  V Europe,  343. 

Treat  (to)  or  to  use  somebody 
well,  en  user  bien  avec  quelqu'un  ; 
to  use  somebody  ill,  en  usermal  avee 
quelqu*un,  338. 

Tromper,  to  deceive,  to  cheat, 
171.  Tromper,  (ee,)  to  mistake,  to 
be  mistaken,  171. 

Trop,  too.  111.  Trop,  too  much, 
too  many,  Obs.  42,  111. 

Trust  (to)  some  one,  sejier  a  quel- 
qu'un;  to  distrust  one,  ae  defier  de 
quelqu'un,  275. 

Tu,  thou ;  use  of  the  pronoun  of 
address,  Note  1.  78. 

Turn  (to)  a  soldier,  a  merchant,  a 
lawyer,  ae  faire  aoldat,  marchand, 
avocat,  176.  To  turn  to  account,  (to 
make  the  best  of,)  faire  valoir,  372. 
To  turn  some  one  into  ridicule,  tour- 
ner  quelqu*un  en  ridicule,  332.  Torn, 
(the,)  le  tour.  To  take  a  turn,  (a 
walk,)  faire  un  tour,  193,  194,  343. 

U. 

Un,  une,  a  or  an,  39,  233.  Obs. 
A.  96.  Pas  un  qui  or  que,  not  one 
that,  requires  the  next  verb  in  the 
subjunctive,  Obs.  E.  365.  Vun 
Vautre,  Vune  Vautre,  each  other ; 
itea-voue  contenta  Vun  de  Vautre, 
are  you  pleased  with  each  other  7 
Noua  le  eommea,  we  are,  281. 

Under,  eons;  under  it,  deeaoue, 
128. 

Understand,  (to,)  comprendre*  ; 
understood,  eompria,  133.  To  make 
one's  self  understood,  ae  faire  com* 
prendre,  317. 
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Uf:  to  get  up,  (to  rifle,)  99  lever, 
174.  To  go  up,  monter,  Note  2. 
254.  To  stand  up,  itre  debout;  to 
remain  up,  rester  debout,  321.  Up 
stain,  en  haut,  146.  Up  to  the  top, 
pusqu'en  haut,  373. 

Upon,  eur  ;  upon  it,  deasue,  128. 

User,  to  wear  out,  132.  En  ueer 
bien  avec  quelqu*un,  to  treat  or  to 
use  somebody  well;  en  user  mal 
Hvee  quelqu*un,  to  use  somebody  iU, 
338. 

V. 

Valou  *,  to  be  worth  ;  pros.  part. 
valant;  past,  vulu,  151;  valoir* 
mieux,  to  be  better,  ibid. ;  valoir  * 
la  peine,  to  be  worth  while.  Cela 
vaut'U  la  peine  ?  Is  it  worth  while  ? 
218. 

VcNiR  *,  to  come  ;  pres.  part,  ve- 
nant,  coming ;  past,  venu,  64,  86, 
127.  Followed  by  the  preposition  de 
and  the  iufiaitive  this  verb  expresses 
an  action  recently  past,  Obs.  F.  199. 
Venir  *  en  pensee,  (d  Videe,  a  V es- 
prit,) to  be  struck  with  a  thought, 
312.  Venir*  and  aUer*  are  in 
French  followed  by  the  infinitive, 
aud  the  conjunction  and  is  not  ren- 
dered, Obs.  A.  322. 

Vbkb:  the  four  conjugations,  55, 
56.  Means  to  distinguish  each  of 
them,  55.  Note  3.  85.  VertM  which 
do  not  require  a  preposition  before 
the  infinitive,  Obs.  A.  B.  112,  113. 
Table  for  the  formation  of  all  the 
tenses  in  the  French  verbs,  379,  ^ 
seqq.  Compound  and  derivative 
verbs  are  conjugated  hke  their  prim- 
itives, Obs.  A.  132.  Auxiliary  verbs  : 
see  Avoir  *,  Strk  *.  Verbs  which 
require  itre*,  to  be,  for  their  aux- 
iliary, Obs.  E.  248.  The  past  par- 
ticiple of  such  verbs  must  agree  in 
gender  and  number  with  the  nomi- 
native oi  itre,  O"  249.  Objective 
pronouns,  t.  e.  those  which  are  not  in 
the  nominative,  stand  in  French  be- 
fore the  verb,  and  in  compound 
tenses  before  tiie  auxiliary,  {TT  A. 
118      Active   v»rb8,    122.     Neuter 


verbs,  127.  Passive  verbs,  164.  The 
passive  participle  agrees  with  the 
Hominatfve  in  numW  and  gender, 
O"  199.  Reflective  verbs,  169.  In 
French  all  reflective  verbs,  without 
exception,  take  in  their,  compound 
tenses  the  auxiliary  itre  *,  while  in 
English  they  take  t'j  have,  174.  In 
reflective  verbs  the  pronoun  of  the 
•object  is  the  same  person  as  that  of 
the  subject ;  each  person  is  there- 
fore conjugated  with  a  double  per- 
sonal pronoun,  169.  Obs.  A.  170. 
Impersonal  verbs,  179.  Impersonal 
verbs  governing  the  subjunctive.  Re- 
mark A.  3.53.  Obs.  C.  354.  Other 
verbs  governing  the  subjunctive.  Re- 
mark B.  354.  Obs.  D.  355?  Obs.  E. 
356.  Do  and  am  when  used  to  inter- 
rogate for  all  persons  and  tenses  may 
be  rendered  by  est-ce  que.  In  some 
verbs  they  cannot  be  rendered  other- 
wise, Obs.  Note  1.-104.  Verbs  with 
which  the  negation  ne  is  used  with- 
out pas,  Obs.  B.  325.  Position  of 
the  verb  in  the  sentence.  Rule  4* 
405,  ^  eeqq. 

Vers,  envers,  towards,  218 ;  the 
former  is  used  physically,  the  latter 
morally,  337. 

Vis-a-vis  de,  opposite  to,  332. 

ViVRE  *,  to  live ;  pres.  part.  t»- 
vant ;  past,  vecu,  166.  Fait-il  bon 
vivre  a  Paris  ?  Is  it  good  living  in 
Paris  ?  Is  the  livmg  good  in  Paris  ? 
166. 

VoiLA,  there  is  ;  voiei,  here  is  ; 
voild  pourquoi,  that  is  the  reason 
why ;  voild  pourquoi  je  le  die,  there- 
fore I  say  so,  264,  265. 

Voile,  a  veil,  is  masculine ;  mean- 
ing a  sail,  it  is  feminine,  Note  2. 297. 
^A  pleines  voiles,  (d  toutes  voiles,) 
under  full  sail,  297. 

Voir  *,  to  see  ;  pres.  part,  voyant ; 
past,  vu,  67,  88,  124. 

VoTRB,  plur.  V08,  your,  10,  29 
Obs.  B.  231. 

V6TRE,  {le,  la,)  les  vdtres,  yours, 
Obs.  A.  15.  Obs.  A.  241. 

VouLoiR  *,  to  be  willmg,  to  wish  ; 
pres.  part  voulant ;  past,  voulu,  50, 
127. 
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W. 

Wau,  (to,)  iveiller  t^HeiUtfi 
Obs.  B.  217. 

Wauc»  (to.)  marcher,  Obs.  C.  246. 
To  take  a  walk,  m  promener  ;  to  go 
a  walking,  alUr  m  promener,  174. 
To  walk  or  traYol  a  league,  faire 
une  liem,  246. 

Want,  (to,)  to  be  in  want  of,  avoir 
i*9oin  de,  82. 

Wakm,  chaud.  Is  it  wann?  Fait" 
U  ehaud  7  159. 

Way:  expressione  about  asking 
one's  way,  326. 

Welcome,  (to  be,)  itre  le  bien* 
venu,  324. 

Well,  bien,  105,  Obe.  D.  109, 
132,  270.  To  be  well,  etre  bien  par- 
tant,  porianU  ;  etre  en  bonne  eanti  ; 
she  is  well,  elle  eet  bien  partante, 
elle  se  parte  bien,  elle  eet  en  banne 
oante,  280.    See  Bien. 

Wet,  (damp,)  humide.  Is  the 
weather  damp?  Fatt-ilhumide  7 159. 

What?  q^oi  7  que  7  13,  Its  de- 
clension, Obs.  A.  73.  What  oi-  the 
thing  which.  Do  you  find  lokat  you 
are  lookinff  for  ?  Trouvex-voue  ce 
que  voue  cherchez  7  92.  What,  que, 
before  an  infinitive  is  translated  by 
que,  and  if  thetwntence  is  negative 
pas  is  not  used.  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do,  Je  ne  eaie  que  faire,  Obs.  A. 
273. 

Whatever,  whatsoever,  quelque, 
quel  que,  quelle  que,  quelque  choee 
que,  quoi  que,  quoi  que  ce  ^aH,  Obs. 
B.  364.  Obs.  0.  D.  365. 

Weather,  (the,)  le  temps.  How 
is  the  weather?  What  kmd  of 
weather  is  it?  Quel  temps  fait-U, 
159, 160. 

When,,  quand,  lorsque,  193,  308. 

Where?  oA-?  61.  Where?  Whi- 
ther? Where  to?  oA?  64.  Where 
from?  Whence^  d'oii7  152,  203. 
Where  did  we  stop  ?  Oil  en  etians- 
nous  7  Somewhere  or  whither,  any- 
where or  whither,  quelque  part ;  no- 
where, not  anywhere,  nulle  part, 
64. 

Which  or  What  ?  Quel  ?  Quels  7 


QuelU  7  QueUes  7  10, 11, 29,  234 
Of  which,  dant,  180,  CT  181. 
Which  one  ?  lequel  7  plnr.  lesqueU  7 
laquelle7  plor.  lesquelleo7  19,29. 
234. 

.  Who?  qui  7  its  declension,  73. 
Whose?  d  qui?  73,  109;  whose, 
dont,  (connective  pronoun,)  180. 
To  whom,  a  qui,  auat  quels,  Obs.  181. 

Whoever,  whosoever,  qui  que  ee 
soit,  Obs.  £.  365. 

Why?  pourquoi7  137. 

Wipe,  (to,)  essuyer,0\».  D.  87,129. 

With,  avee,  135.  With  rendered 
by  de,  175,  204,  161,  253.  With 
rendered  by  chez,  59,  60. 

Withdraw,  (to,)  to  go  away 
from,  s*  eloigner,  (takes  de  before 
the  substantive  ;)  I  go  away  (with- 
draw) ficom  the  fire,  je  m*eloigtte  du 
feu,  209. 

Without,  sans;  without  speak- 
ing, sans  parler,  Obs.  167. 

Word,  (the,)  Umot,  123.  Words 
icommonly  used  with  the  preposition 
de,  of,  before  the  infinitive,  56.  A 
word  composed  of  a  noun  and  an 
lidjeotive  both  take  the  mark  of  the 
plural,  Obs.  B.  134. 

Worth,  (to  be,)  valoir  *,  151. 
To  be  worth  while,  valoir  la  peine, 
218. 

Would  to  God  I  PMU  a  Dieu  ! 
PmauCieN  366. 

Wrttb,  (to,)  eerire* ;  virritten, 
eerit,  65,  88, 124 

Wrono,  tort    See  To  Be. 


Y,  to  it,  at  it,  in  it,  64.  Y,  there, 
thither,  (stands  always  before  the 
verb.)  Y  aller,  to  go  thither ;  y  Stre, 
to  be  there.  Its  place  with  regard 
to  the  personal  pronoons,  and  en, 
Obs.  64,  81,  74.  Y,  (ici,)  here ;  y, 
{Id,)  there,  81 ;  y  regarder  de  pres, 
to  be  particular,  342. 

Yesterday,  hier  ;  the  day  before 
yesterday,  anant'kier,  119. 

Your,  votre,  vos,  10,  29.  Obsi 
B.  231. 

Yours,  le  {la)  t>6tre.  Us  v4irs9t 
Obs.  A.  15,  Obs.  A.  241. 
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CLASSICAL  &  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

411N0LD.— A  FIRST  AND  SECOND  LATIN  BOOK 

And  Pnctical  Gnuomar.  By  Thomas  K.  Arnold,  A.M.  Reviaed  and  careftdlf 
Corrected,  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.    One  volume,  12nio.,  neatly  bound,  75  oenti. 

9^  If  preferred,  the  FUvt  Latin  Book,  or  the  Second  Latin  Book  and  Graranar 
can  be  had  teparately.    Price  50  cento  each. 

Tba  ehief  object  of  this  work  (which  it  founded  oo  the  prinetplw  of  imitation  and  fioqoar 
Mpetition)  is  to  enable  Uie  papiJ  to  do  exercises  fiom  the  fiist  day  of  his  beginning  ois  arcidmine 

ARNOLD.— LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION:  ! 

k  Practical  Introduction  to  Ladn  Prose  Ckmipontion.  By  Thomas  K.  Arnold,  A.M: 
BoTised  and  Conected  by  J.  A.  Spenoer,  A.1L  One  volumfr,  ISmo.,  neallf 
bound,  $lfiO. 

This  work  is  also  founded  on  the  prfaeinles  of  imitation  and  fteqnent  repetition.  It  is  at  ones 
a  Bjrntaz,  a  Voeabulaiy,  and  an  Exercise  Book ;  and  oonsideiable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
lol^iect  of  Bynonymes. 

ARNOLD.— A  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK ; 

With  Easy  Exercises  and  Yooabulary.  By  Thomas  K.  Arnold,  A.M.  Revised  ana 
Jorrected  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.1L    ISmo.  G2i  cts. 

ARNOLD.— GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION: 

A  Practical  faitroduction  toGreek  Prose  Compodtion.   ByThtaaas  K.  Arnold, A.K 

Bavised  and  Correetad  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.    One  volunie,  12mo.    75e. 

This  work  consists  of  a  Greeic  Syntax,  foonded  on  Buttmann's,  and  Easy  Sentences  *——«—* 
ato  Greek,  after  given  Examples,  and  with  giren  Words. 

ARNOLD.— A  GREEK  READING  BOOK  ; 

Including  a  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Greek  Particles.  By  Thomas  K.  Arnold,  A.IL 
Bavisedby  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.    One  volume,  12mo. 

ARNOLD.— CORNELIUS  NEPOS ; 

With  Practical  Questions  and  Answers,  and  an  Imilativa  Emrcise  on  each  Chap 
fer.  By  Thomas  IC  Arnold,  AJtf .  Bevised,  with  Adtfitiooal  If oles,  by  IVof.  John 
ion.  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New- York 
One  neat  volume,  12mo.  62i  ctL 

**  ARMOLD*)i  Grkbk  and  Latin  Sbkibs.— The  publication  of  this  raluable  eoUection  of  elaf 
•ical  school  books  may  be  regarded  as  the  prenga  of  better  things  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  teach 
ing  and  acquiring  languages.  Heretofore  boys  have  been  condemned  to  the  dnidgory  of  goiiy 
erer  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  without  the  remotest  conception  of  the  ralue  of  what  they  weie 
teaming,  and  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  diignsted  with  the  dry  and  unmeaning  task; 
hot  now,  by  Mr.  Arnold's  admirable  method^substanUolly  the  same  with  that  of  OUendorlT—the 
moment  they  take  up  the  study  of  Latin  or  Greek,  they  begin  to  leam  sentenea,  to  hcmiim  ideas 
lo  Me  how  the  Romans  and  Greeks  expraaaed  themseltes, -how  their  mede  of  exprsssion  dilTeiee 
from  oun,  and  by  degrees  they  lay  up  a  stock  of  knowledge  which  is  utterly  astoniahiag  to  thoae 
who  have  dragged  on  month  after  month  in  the  old-fiuhioned,  dry,  and  tedious  way  of  >t"««»g 
languages. 

**  Mr.  Arnold,  in  fiust,  has  had  the  good  seuM  to  adopt  the  system  of  natare.  A  child  learas  his 
own  language  by  imitating  what  he  hears,  and  constantly  rqfeating  it  till  it  u  fiutuied  in  the 
memory ;  in  the  same  way  af  r.  A.  puts  the  pupil  immediately  to  work  at  Exercises  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  involving  the  elementary  principles  of  the  langutgtf—words  are  supplied— the  mode  of 
putting  them  together  is  told  the  pupil— he  is  shown  how  the  ancients  exprawod  their  ideas ;  aoi 
tb'»n.  bv  repeating  these  things  agam  and  again— ttsniei  tterHm^tie— the  docile  pupil  has  thca 
hiielibly  impreiaed  upon  his  memory  and  rooted  in  his  understandiiw. 

**  The  American  editor  is  a  thorough  classical  scholar,  and  has  been  a  practical  teacher  lb 
jmn  in  this  city.  He  has  devoted  the  utmost  care  to  a  complete  revision  or  Mr.  Amc*M*s  works 
ku  orrected  seveial  errors  of  inadvertence  or  otherwise,  has  rearranged  and  improved  varioa 
natten  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  series,  and  has  attended  most  diligently  to  the  accurate  print 
^  I  and  nechanieal  execution  of  the  whole.    We  anticipate  most  confidently  the  speedy  adoptioa 

these  works  in  our  schools  and  colleges." — Qntr.  4*  Enq' 

i^  Arnold's  Series  of  Classical  Works  has  attained  a  circulation  almost  unparalleled  in  EngA-ii^ 
being  introduced  into  nearly  all  the  great  Public  Schools  and  leading  Educational  InstitiUioAs 
They  are  also  very  highly  recommended  by  some  of  the  bat  American  Scholars,  for  intioduetioD 
Into  the  Classical  Schools  of  the  United  States.  They  are  already  used  in  the  Univetsity  of  tba 
Citv  of  New-York,  Bulger's  Femajs  Institvite,  N.  Y. ;  Union  College,  Schenectady:  Mt.  St. 
Uego,Md.i  Yale  CoUege,  New-Havea;  ana  iiu<«*rotts  large  sehoob  thio««ho«t  lb* 


>. 


D,  Applelan  ^  Co.'s  Educcttumal  Publicatumt. 

ARNOLD'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

OPINIONS   OF   SCHOLARS. 

PRINCBTOV,  December  3, 1848. 
GcRTLBmv, — ^In  reply  to  roar  letter,  I  have  to  say  that  I  can,  from  the  most  satiafactorf 
•Bparience,  bear  testiiaoBy  to  tbe  excellence  of  your  senes  of  Text  Books  for  Schoda.    I  am  is 
Mw  duly  nse  of  Arnold's  Latin  and  Greek  Exerciwe,  and  consider  them  decidedly  superior  to  any 
Mhar  BtooMBtaiy  Works  in  those  Languages.  LYMAN  COLEMAN,  D.,  D., 

Prof,  of  the  German,  Oreek^  and  LaJUn,  Language; 

D»AB  Sir,— I  am  mnch  pleased  with  AtyuU^a  Latin  Books.  A  class  of  my  older  boys 
have  jnat  finished  the  first  and  second  books.  They  had  studied  Latin  for  a  long  time  before 
bat  Bever  Mmdarttood  it,  the^  say,  as  they  do  now.  CHAS.  M.  BLAKE, 

Gasstcai  Teacher  in  BrounCo  Prinee-street  Academy^  Philadelphia. 

Arnold's  Lbssovs  in  Latin  I  find  nnsnrpassed  ;  and,  if  the  Oreek  Lessons  by  the  saraa 
author  shall  prove  as  useful,  they  wiU  form  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the 
classics  in  this  country.  I  wish  you  abundant  success  in  so  noUe  an  enterprise  as  furnishing  our 
•ohMbaadscholan  with  snofa  valuable  books.  SETH  DAVIS, 

Rector  of  Zion**  Church,  Rome* 


Arnold's  Ljltin  and  Grbbk  Compositxon.  In  the  skill  with  which  he  sets  forth  the 
Utama^  peeuliaritieoj  as  well  as  in  the  directeess  and  simplioitv  with  which  he  states  the  facts 
of  the  Andent  Languages,  Mr.  Arnold  has  no  superior.  I  know  of  no  books  so  admirably 
adapted  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  study  of  language,  or  so  well  fitted  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  ooneot  lofaolaiship  and  refined  taste.  N.  WHEELER, 

Principal  JToreeeter  County  Htgh  School, 

Mbssrs.  AiVLBTON  !  Pbnn.  Collbob,  Obtttsburg,  Oct.  29, 1846. 

Dear  Sirs,— The  fiieads  of  edaoation  are  under  great  oblinttions  to  vou  for  the  valu^ie  service 
yon  have  rendered  by  the  recent  publication  of  Arnold's  Cornelius  Mepos.  I  have  examined 
the  edition  with  much  interest,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  highlv  approve  of  it.    A 


text-book  prepared  by  a  man  so  distuignjshed  for  scholanhip,  experience,  and  sucoest  in  teaching, 
as  Dr.  Arnold,  cannot  fail  to  seeure  anivetsal  favor.  The  mechanical  execution,  and  the  gieat 
accnraoy  which  prevails  throngbont,  are  highly  eraditable  to  the  American  editor  and  the 


I  have  determiaed  to  introduce  the  edition  at  once  Into  the  Academical  Department  of 
Peansylvaaia  Cdlege,  and  have  accordingly  directed  our  book  merahants  to  procure  cojkcs. 

Bespectfnlly,  yours, 

M.  L.  STOERER,  A.  M., 
Prtf.  of  JBUtory  in  Pennsylvania  CoU^e,  and  Principal  of  the  Academical  DtpartmmU. 

Mbssrs.  Afflbton  ft  Co. :  OAXLijiD  High  School,  April  S8, 1846. 

GeBt]emenv--I  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  receipt  of  T.  K.  Arnold's  First  and 
Second  Latin  Book,  and  his  IntrodnctioB  to  Latin  Prose  Composition.  The  style  in  which  the 
books  are  got  up  is  not  their  only  leoonunendation.  ^^th  thorongh  instruction,  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  using  these  books  as  text-books,  I  am  confident  a  mndi  more  ample  return  for  the 
time  and  labor  bestowed  by  onr  youth  upon  Latin  must  be  seonred.  The  time  oertainly  has 
oome  when  an  advance  must  be  made  npon  the  old  methods  of  instruction.  I  am  glad  to  have 
a  wofk  that  promises  so  many  advantagee  as  AmoU's  Fint  and  Second  Latin  Book  to  begin 
I  have  little  doubt  of  the  result  of  the  experiment.  Very  respectfully, 

A.  B.  RUSSELL. 

JEstrseC  >Wni  a  Report  of  an  Examination  of  the  Male  Department  of  the  Parochial  School  ef 
St.  PauTt  Church,  Rome,  Al  F.,  en  Friday,  Mireh  96, 1847. 

•  •«•<«  But  were  we  to  sancle  out  any  part  of  the  examination  as  worthy  of  special  notice, 
t  would  be  that  npon  **  AmoliTs  First  Book  in  Latin."  Many  an  Academiaan,  who  has 
sindied  Latin  in  the  ordinary  wav  for  two  yean,  could  not  sustain  an  examination  as  did  the 
lads  of  this  class,  who  have  studied  Arnold's  First  Lessons  only  about  six  months.  Arnold's 
method  is  admirable  for  making  thorough  scholars  and  accurate  grammarians ;  but  then  it  needs 
-  .u ^  __  J  .._  j_^_. . ...      .  ^^y^,^  evidently,  is  Mr.  Piatt.    He 

,  the  exercises,  but  thejr  have  been 

f  of  words  in  each  lesson,  beginning  with 

_     :he  words  they  begin  to  make  sentences. 

Then  they  team  occasionally  a  dodension,  and  immediately  are  made  to  put  it  to  use  by  oon- 
itivotiag  sentences  that  require  the  cases  of  that  declension.  A  similar  Biethod  was  pursued  in 
tfssBn^iibGimmmar  and  in  the  French.' ' 


D.  Applet  on  4*  Company's  Eaucatianal  Publications 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  THE 
GERMAN    LANGUAGE. 

ttMrinlMl  from  the  Frankfort  nclition,  to  which  ii  «dded  a  Systematic  Outline  of  the  differed 
nrtaof  Speech,  thuir  Inflection  and  Use,  with  fuii  Paradigmi,  and  a  eomplete  liitof  the  Irref* 
alar  Vtrbi.  By  Gaoaoa  A^bLER,  A.  B.,  of  the  Unireriity  of  the  City  of  New- York.  Om 
baodeome  13mo.  roiume.    91  5Ql 

Ou.BRnoRrr'i  New  Method  or  LBAarfifaToRa'AD,  Wbit*  Aito  Speak  the  German  Lah- 
MTAOB,  has  had  an  exionstve  cireui  ition  in  En^htnd.  and  its  daniend  in  this  country  also  hae  e«i»- 
•tBBtly  been  increasing  of  late.  Nor  is  its  popularity  and-^servad  ;  fur  it  suppltos  a  deicieaey 
whieh  has  beeu  long  and  deeply  felt  by  all  those  who  have  engaged  in  either  tea^hicg  or  learniBf 
IkeGeraMkn. 

The  German  has  hitherto  been  treated  too  mnch  like  a  dead  language ;  and  hence  many,  dis- 
■••ted  with  tlie  eumbious  terminolngy  and  crabbed  roles  which  in  tlie  very  outset  met  their  eye, 
Mve  ^vea  up  the  acquisition  of  the  laagutge  in  deapnir.  Ollendorfi*  has  completeTr  remedied 
diia  eviL  Beginning  with  the  simplest  phrases,  he  gradually  introduces  every  principle  tif  Gram> 
nutr ;  and  he  does  it  by  inlerblendmg  the  rules  with  Much  copious  ex^^rcises  and  idiomatic  eapree 
■tone,  that  by  a  few  months  diligent  application,  and  under  the  guidance  nf  a  skilful  instracteri 
JKtf  0m»  may  acouire  every  thing  that  is  essential  to  enable  him  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  eoaveiM 
In  Um  langoage. 

Jn  a  separate  volume^  uniform  with  the  Grammar^ 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES. 

Price  75   cents. 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  THE 
FRENCH   LANGUAGE. 

With  an  Appendix,  containmg  the  Cardinal  and  Ordinal  Nombers,  and  full  Paradigms  of  tiM 
Ragnlar  and  Irrecalar,  Aiuiliary,  Reflective,  and  Impersonal  Veibs.  By  J.  L.  Jewett.  Ob« 
fvlyme  19mo.    $1 

The  plan  pursued  in  teaching  the  French  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  developed  !■ 
ttia  German  Method.  Avoiding  the  esclusivelv  didactic  character  of  the  older  treatises  on  tbs 
one  hand,  and  the  tedious  prolixity  of  detail  which  encumbcsrs  modern  systems  on  the  other,  Ol- 
tendurff  combines  and  thoroughly  teaches  at  once  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  langtiage. 
The  student  who  pursues  his  method  will  therefore  be  relieved  from  the  appreherwion  of  either 
forgetting  his  rales  before  practice  has  grounded  him  in  their  principles,  or  of  learning  Bcntenees 
hy  rote  which  he  cannot  analyBe.  Speaking  and  writing  French,  which  in  other  systems  is  de- 
teyed  nntil  the  Icerner  is  presumed  to  be  master  of  Etymology  and  Syntax,  and  consequently  is 
Midom  acquired,  by  this  method  is  commenced  with  the  first  lesson,  continued  thro«^hout,  and 
flsade  the  efficient  means  of  acquiring  almost  imperceptibly,  a  thorough  knowledge  orgrammar  i 
and  this  without  diverting  the  learner's  attention  for  a  moment  from  the  Uoguage  iuelf,  with 
Jibich  he  is  naturally  most  desirous  of  becoming  familiar. 

The  text  of  Ollendorff,  carefully  revised  and  corrected,  is  given  in  the  present  edition  withovl 
Bbridgment.  To  this  the  American  editor  has  added  an  Appendix,  co»-**=ning  the  Cardinal  and 
Ordinal  Numbers,  and  full  conjugation  of  aU  the  Verbs.  The  work  •"«  ^-*  ^  id— -d  eomplou 
tiii  the  necessity  of  consnlting  other  treatises  is  wholly  obviated. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES,  in  a  separate  Volume.    Price  75  cv 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD 

or 

UBARNINO  TO  READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK  TBJi. 

ITALIAN    LANGUAGE. 

flTith  Addftfons  and  Corrections,  by  Fblix  Forketi,  FroC  of  the  Italian  l4Anguage  in  ColamUB 
College,  New- York  City.    One  volume,  12mo.    f  1,50. 
M.  OIlendorfT's  System,  applied  to  the  study  of  Uie  Italian  Language,  paiiiwai  all  tlie  adTaa 
tages  of  his  method  of  learning  the  German  and  French,  and  will  undoubtedly,  aa  Mi  i 
*  known,  take  the  pUee  of  all  other  graraman. 

KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES,      ^  sepmto  YoliUM.    PriM7»« 


D.  AppleUm  ^  Co,'s  Educational  PuhUcaHons, 

OLLENDORFF'S 
NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  TO  READ,  WRITE,  AND  SPEAK 

TH« 

SPANISH    LANGUAGE. 


AN  APPENDIX, 

COIfTAININa 

A  brief,  but  oompiehenrive  Recapitiilatioa  of  the  Rnles,  as  well  as  of  all  the  Verbs,  both 

Begalarand  Irregolar,  so  as  to  lender  their  aie  easy  and  familiajr 

to  the  most  ordinary  capacity. 

TOGKTHKR  WITH 

PRACTICAL   RULES   FOR   SPANISH    PRONUNCIATION,    AND   MODELS   OF 
SOCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THK  WHOLK  DK8IQNKD 

TOR  YOUNa  LEARNERS  AKD  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  THEIR  OWN  INSTRUCTORS. 

BY  M.  VELASaUEZ  and  F.  SIMM0Nn6, 

Prcfeasors  of  the  Spanish  and  French  LMnguaget. 

One  Volume,  l2mo. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  sabstantially  the  tame  with  that  of  the  French,  German,  and  Italian 
Grammars  of  Professor  Ollendorff.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  lessons,  so  arranged  as  gradually  to 
eliminate  every  idiom  and  constraction  of  the  language,  and  to  impart  to  the  scholar  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  both  its  theory  and  practice.  -  When  it  is  considered  that  Ollendorff's  works  have 
taken  the  precedence,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  the  well-oultivated  flelds  of 
French  and  German  ohilology,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  peculiarly  defective  and  in- 
sufficient  character  or  elementary  treatises  on  the  Spanish  language,  will  at  once  appreciate  tiie 
importance  and  atiHty  of  the  present  work. 

IN  PREPARATION. 

A    NEW    SPANISH    READER, 

CON8I8TINO  or 

EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   WORKS   OF   THE   MOST  APPROVED   DRAMATISTS 

AND  PROSE  WRITERS,  ARRANGED  IN  PROGRESSIVE  ORDER,  WITH 

ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THOSE  WHO  WISH  TO  OBTAIN 

A  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE  OP  THE  LANGUAGE. 


VOTES  EXPLANATORY  OF  THE  IDIOMS  AND  MOST  DIFFICT7LT  C0NSTRI7CTI0NS. 

One  Volame,  12mo. 

A  NEW  DICTIONARY 

OP  THK 

SPANISH   AND    ENGLISH   LANGUAGES, 

Part  I.--SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH. 

Part  U.— ENGLISH  AND  SPANISH 

One  Volnme,  large  8vo. 

A  NEW  DICTIONARY 

OP  THK 

GERMAN   AND   ENGLISH   LANGUAGES. 
Part  L— GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH. 
Part  II.— ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN. 

BASED  ON  THE  DICTIONARIES  OF  HILFERT,  FLUSEL,  ORISB,  BTO. 

BY  6.  J.   ADLER,   A.B., 

Frof.  of  the  German  Languase  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Jfew-Tork  City 

One  Volume,  large  8vo. 

Also,  in  One  Volume,  13mo, 
AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  SAME. 


D.  AppleUm  4*  CoJ*s  Educational  PuiheaiiaM. 

OBITIOAL  OPINIONS    ON 
M.   OLLENDORFF'S    METHOD   OF    LEARNING 

THE  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  AND  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES. 

In  an  aitiel*  in  tha  "  MOhotUtt  QiMrterfy  Revifw,"  antitlad  Mbdei  of  Taaehiag  Langnafi^ 
aftv  deieribinc  Uw  ▼arions  modes  of  taaching,  it  goei  on  to  itato  :-— 

**  Soma  ten  yean  ago,  it  Mams,  Captain  Baiil  HaH,  of  fiunons  raamoiy,  first  found  out  how  tt 
la^ra  German.  He  had  tried  it  again  and  again,  bat  always  found  it  impracticable  until  ha  staa» 
Uad  on  Hair  OLUiifDOiirv,  who  was  teaching  Carman  at  tha  time  in  Paris,  and  who  led  hi« 
along  not  by  tha  nose,  hot  by  tha  month,  most  gently  and  deleetably,  into  a  suflieient  knowladga 
af  that  noblest  of  modem  tongues.  As  the  captain  has  always  been  distinguished  for  his  gml» 
loda,  ha  repaid  the  skilful  teacher  a  nundredfold,  by  a  puiT  in  *  Behloas  HainfeU,*  that  made  hua 
•t  once  a  man  of  notoriety  and  fortune. 

**  *  After  six  months  of  close  application,  I  can  Venture  to  pronounce,  that  by  Mr.  ODaodorff^ 
mtthod  alone,  so  fkr  as  I  have  bean  able  to  understand  the  subject,  can  thb  very  diffieab,  but 
vary  charming  laagnage  be  tanght  without  confhsion.  By  it  the  scholar  adTanoes  step  by  stop^ 
nndaistands  elearly  and  thoroughly  everything  he  reads,  and  as  ha  goes  on,  he  becomaa  sansibla 
Ihat  all  he  kams  he  ratains,  and  all  that  ha  retains  is  useful  and  piaeticaUy  appUcaUa.  At  tha 
■ama  time,  ha  searody  knows  how  he  got  hold  of  it,  so  slight^  marked  are  the  shades  of  daily 
piograssion ;  and  so  gentle  is  the  rU»,  that  he  feds  no  unpleasant  fiitigua  on  tha  joonay.  Oi 
aoursa,  tha  student  is  called  npon  to  azeit  no  small  degree  of  patient  application,  and  be  most 
adnsant  to  davoCa  a  eonsidonbla  portion  of  his  time  to  this  pursuit ;  but  ha  will  hava  tha 
anoouragfag  convietion,  that  wmj  partida  ef  efibrt  is  well  bestowed.* 

"Ererybody  in  Paris  began  to  learn  CSerman  a  la  mode  tPOttendai^,  and  in  aU  6en*«M  iftwm 
yet  might  find  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  thumbing  the  *  New  Method,'  and  lapeating  i*s 
thousand  phrases  with  commmdable  pnseremncaj  In  1838  the  system  was  introduced  into  Eng 
land  by  the  publication  of  tha  *  New  Method  of  learning  to  raad,  write,  and  speak  a  Lamgmage  m 
Six  MonthM^for  tke  Uf  ^f  Scko^t  and  PriwtU  TMc*sr«;'  and  although  the  oonpleto  work 
extended  to  three  octavo  volumes,  and  was  sold  at  an  enormous  price,*  it  soon  aeqnired  a  great 
circulation.  We  have  before  us  the  Ibjuth  edition.  Nor  was  the  repotBtion  of  the  work  eoofined 
to  Europe :  many  copies  were  imported  into  this  country,  and  of  late  the  demand  has  bean  se 
great,  tiiat  an  American  edition  has  been  brought  out  in  excellent  style  by  the  Messrs  AppIeton% 
with  the  addition  of  a  dear  'Systematic  Outline  of  German  Grammar,*  piepared  by  Bb.  Adist, 
•f  the  University  of  New-York.  Nor  has  this  success  been  by  any  means  undeserved ;  the  book 
aeitainly  goes  further  in  smoothing  the  rugged  road  to  German  than  any  other  book  extant,  and 
that  too,  not  by  attempting  to  dispense  with  the  industry  of  the  pupil,  but  by  making  aU  his  in- 
dustry profiteble. 

*'  It  takes  all  that  is  good  in  the  Hamiltonian  method,  by  giving  the  words  to  be  used  at  once  to 
the  student,  and  npt  sending  him  to  the- dictionary  to  bunt  them  out ;  and  it  involves  Jacotot*! 
best  principle  of  fixing  the  forms  of  the  language  by  constent  repetition,  and  supplying  gramma 
tical  principles  only  as  they  an  required.  These  are  its  chief  axodlences,  and  they  are«ssentia' 
to  any  good  system.  The  book  especially  with  Mr.  Adler*s  appendix,  is  infinitely  better  adapted 
for  use  as  an  introduction  to  Ae  German  language  than  any  other  that  we  know  of^  and  wa  nopa 
k  will  obtein  a  wide  circulation.** 

***Teacliiiic  is  fansnlljwoiM  paid  thaauqr  other  kind  offadxmrt  but  A*wam  ftst  wb—  aagr  putiealar  taaehar 
toeoMM the ro^,  1m takwi«reqc« OB Um public, uad* puts mooqr IB hJapofM.*  Wo  mo fltm aa advortiMinaat  el 
thoeud  of  Horr  OUandoriTa  aooood  vohuao.  tfiat  bo  teMhea  6«nnBD  ib  Loadoa  at  tha  plaaaawt  priea  of  Xl«  Iflki 
starlii^per  quarter  I " 

J^em-OfUanM  Commareial  Timu. 
**  Mr.  OtLBNDoiiFr*!  new  method  of  teaching  languagee—a  method  founded  upon  an  analyttoal 
system,  which  simplifies  and  connects  information,  and  proceeds  by  gradations  from  the  aoay  to 
the  diffienk'-nas  found  more  favour  among  teachers  than  any  previous  system.  It  has  baea 
applied  with  the  utmost  success,  and  has  elicited  the  approbation  of  the  best  minds  in  the  eountry. 
The  system  is  one  which  it  requires  the  patient  study  of  a  German  to  elabomte,  but  when  aooa 
ftamed,  Us  resulte  are  practical,  complete,  and  speedy  of  attefemant.  Wa  have  no  doubt  that  aa 
Malligent  person  wiU  master  the  intricacies  of  the  French  tongue,  by  the  amistaaaa  of  thb  wosk 
in  half  tha  tinto  it  would  laqoifa  to  wada  thiongh  tha  intemiaablaaiarciaaa  of  Wai 
ItfvtoM" 
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^ITICAL  OPINIONS  ON  OLLEBf DOKFr's  MBTHOD  OF  LBARNINO  FRKNOH,  &0.  eonHinuA 
AVip-  Tork  Commercial  AdvurtUer. 

*  Nkw  Mxthod  or  2«ZAftNiNS  THK  Frkkch  LANeuAOK.— Thii  grammar  it  ii  thoofht*  raiMl 
■npenede  all  others  now  used  for  instraeticm  in  the  French  langna^.  Its  conception  and  ar> 
raagement  are  admirable,— the  work  evidently  of  a  mind  familiar  with  the  deficiencies  of  the  sje- 
t»wM,  the  place  of  which  it  is  designed  to  supply.  In  all  the  works  of  the  kind  that  hare  fallea 
•Bder  our  notice,  there  has  been  so  much  left  unexplained  or  obscure,  and  so  many  things  have 
been  omitted-^rifles,  perhaps,  in  the  estimation  of  the  author,  but  the  cause  of  great  embarrass. 
■MDt  to  the  .eamei^-that  they  haT«  been  comparatively  valueless  as  self-instructors.  The 
■tudent,  deceived  by  their  specious  pretensions,  has  not  proceeded  &r  before  he  has  feinimself 
ia  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  a  mariner  who  should  put  out  to  sea  without  a  compass  to  direct 
him.  He  has  encountered  difficulty  after  difficulty,  to  which  his  grammar  afforded  no  clue  ; 
when,  disappointed  and  discouraged,  he  has  either  abandoned  the  atody  in  disgust,  or  if  his 
means  permitted,  has  resorted  to  a  teacher  to  accomplish  what  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  eflTect 
by  the  aid  of  his  *  self-instructor.* 

**  Ollendorff  has  passed  his  roller  over  the  whole  field  of  French  instruction,  and  the  rugged  in- 
equalities formerly  to  be  encountered  no  longer  discourage  the  learner.  What  were  the  diffieal* 
liet  of  the  language,  are  here  mastered  in  succession ;  and  the  only  surprise  of  the  student,  as  Iw 
passes  from  lesson  to  lesson,  is,  that  he  meets  none  of  these  *  lions  in  the  %ray.* 

**The  value  of  the  work  basliMn  greatly  enhanced  by  a  earefhl  revision,  and  toe  addition  of  an 
aiqpendix  eootaining  aMttet  MiMwinl  to  its  eumpleteness  either  as  a  hook  for  the  use  of  teachea 
•r  for  self-iwtnietioa. 

BMffalo  Commereial  Adwrtiter, 

**  By  Ollendorff's  method,  and  its  general  use,  applied  to  both  die  dead  and  Hring  hngoaga^ 
we  hope  this  reproach  upon  our  country's  character  fur  elegant  scholarship  will  be  wiped  away 
when  by  reasonable  application,  a  person  of  but  ordinary  attainments,  and  quickness  of  peroe^ 
lion,  can  easily  acquire  another  tongue,  it  is  a  shame  not  to  d4  so,  and  nothing  will  more  essentiij- 
\f  aid  him,  whether  he  turn  hu  attention  to  the  German,  French,  or  Italian,  thaft  OllebdorlT^ 
tystem." 

F^rom  Whig  Review. 

^UendorfTs  works  on  the  German,  French,  and  Italian,  have  met  with  marked  approbation  ftoas 
fluMO  who  are  critical  judges,  and  hie  system  is  pronounced  *  the  best,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  te 
•11  who  desire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language.'  ** 

Cathelie  Magatiue, 

**  Tha  olementary  works  of  Ollendorff,  have  met  with  the  most  ample  eneoaragemeat  and  sneeei* 
In  Bngland  and  so  fttr  as  they  have  been  tested,  in  America  also ;  and  hi  both  countries  the  ate 
•Cthem  has  become  daily  more  extensive. 

•  *•••* 

**  The  distinguished  Ibature  in  011endoiff*s  method  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  langtta^  ii^ 
jMt  h  follows  that  of  nature  horself." 

Eztraafrem  M.  Ollendorff  *e  Prtfaee, 

'  Hy  system  of  acquiring  a  living  language  is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  each  questioa 
■early  contains  the  answer  which  one  ought  or  which  one  wishes  to  make  to  it.  The  slight  diffe- 
fence  between  the  question  and  the  answer  is  always  explained  before  the  question:  so  that  tHe 
^earner  does  not  find  it  in  the  least  difficult,  either  to  answer  it,  or  to  make  similar  questions  for 
jkimself.  Again,  the  question  containing  the  same  words  as  the  answer,  as  soon  as  the  master 
pronounces  if,  it  strikes  the  pupil's  ear,  and  is  therefore  easily  reproduced  by  his  speaking  organs. 
This  principle  is  so  evident,  that  it  is  impossible  to  open  the  book  without  bein^  struck  by  it. 

**  Neither  the  professor  nor  the  pupils  lose  an  instant  of  time.  When  the  professor  reads  Mm 
Msson,  the  pupil  answers ;  when  he  examines  the  lesson  written  by  the  pupil  he  speaks  again, 
•nd  the  pupil  answers ;  also  when  he  examines  the  exercise  which  the  pupil  has  translated,  be 
^leaks  and  the  pupil  answers :  thus  both  are,  as  it  were,  continually  kept  in  exercise. 

"The  phrases  are  so  arranged  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  method,  the  pupil's 
enrioslty  is  excited  by  the  want  of  a  word  or  an  expression  :  this  word  or  expression  is  always 
given  in  the  following  lesson,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  desire  for  others  that  render  the 
phrase  still  more  complete.  Hence,  from  one  end  of  the  book  to  (he  other,  the  pupil's  attention  is 
enntinnally  kept  alive,  till  at  last  be  has  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  wUil 
heUQdiei. 
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According  to  the  French  Academy  and  the  moat  eminent  Lexicographer!  and  Grammariaai^ 

TOGETHER   WITH    750   CRITICAL    REMARKS, 

Ii  whieh  the  Yarioiu  methoda  of  pronouncing  employed  by  different  authora  are  inTeetifated  aad 

compared  witli  each  other. 

Th«  Beeond  Part,  containing  a  copioui  vocabulary  of  Engliih  worda  and  ezpreiaiona,  witk  iIn 

pronunciation  according  to  Walker. 

THE    WHOLE    PRECEDED    BY 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPREHENSIVE   SYSTEM   OF  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION. 

BY  GABRIEL  SUREMT^E,  F.  A  S.  E 
French  Teacher  in  Bdinhnrgh  ;  Correipondtne  Member  of  the  French  Grammatical  Society  ef 
'Peril  J  Lecturer  on  MiliUry  Hiatory  in  thebcottiiih  Naval  and  Military  Academy  ;  and  aalher 
of  lereral  worka  on  Education. 

Reprinted  from  a  duplicate  caat  of  the  itereotype  plates  of  he  last  Edinburgh  editioa.  Om 
•tovt  volume,  13mo.,  of  nearly  900  pageg.    Price  $1  50. 

This  new  Prononneinr  French  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  be  the  moat  complete  that  baa  yet 
appeared.  It  is  admirabfy  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  education,  as  well  as  reference  for  the 
French  scholar.  Although  convenient  sised,  and  sold  at  a  low  price,  it  contains  every  woni  ie 
Qse  in  the  languaite. 

The  Preface  of  the  Author  (here  inserted)  explains  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  compilatioo. 
author's      PREFACE. 

**  No  French  Pronouncing  Dictionary  having  as  yet  appeared  in  the  English  field  of  French 
Education,  the  public  aie  now  presented  with  one,  the  nature  and  compass  of  which  will  give  aa 
idea  of  the  numerous  and  laborious  investigations  made  by  the  Author,  to  render  the  preeeat 
work  usefufand  acceptable. 

*'  It  is  now  upwards  of  six  years  since  this  work  was  undertaken,  and  the  resolution  of  brieg' 
ing  It  to  lif  ht,  arose  from  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  Pronunciation,  which  be  discovered  long  age 
in  the  various  Dictionaries  and  Grammars  made  use  of  by  him  in  preparing  his  former  coune  ef 
Lectuies  on  French  and  English  Comparative  Philolosy. 

'*  In  the  course  of  his  labors,  had  the  Author  found  but  little  difference  among  Frencluvritera, 
(>robably  no  criticism  would  have  appeared  in  the  present  wot  k;  but  as  he  went  along,  hn  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  so  many  opposite  vinws  in  the  mode  of  soundin?  letters  and  words,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  full  investigation  could  satisfy  him.  The  reaultof  his  inveatigatioos  is  em- 
bodied ir  Uie  Dictionary,  and  hence  the  origii  of  the  critical  remarka  with  which  it  abouoda :  the 
nature  atd  extent  of  which,  of  themselves,  would  form  a  volume  conveying  much  solid  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  offering  a  sad  picture  of  thn  uncertainties  of  French  Pronunciation,  of  whieh 
nine  tenths  perhaps  of  the  Author's  countrymen  nre  not  aware.  Even  npon  the  more  sowkIs  of 
v»,  tnere  are  many  conflicting  opinions,  and  the  vacillating  pen  of  Laudais,  the  last  writer  apon 
Parisian  pronunciation,'by  whom  •«  is  represented  sometimes  by  ««,  and  aometimea  by  m,  baa  in- 
ereased  the  perplexity  in  no  small  degrne. 

''  The  method  employed  by  the  Author  for  representing  the  sounds  of  worda,  is  intended  to 
meet  the  English  eye  ;  and  he  has  been  carefViI  to  make  use  of  none  but  genuine  French  letters 
that  the  reader  may  not  be  deceived,  nor  induced  to  follow  a  vicious  system  of  articulation. 

*'  As  to  the  p^'onunciation  of  Foreign  Historical  and  Geographical  names,  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  same  manA«»^-  a%  </  a  Frenchman  at  Paris  were  reading  aloua  ;  in  this  case  notliing  woald  bn 
left  to  him  but  to  Frenchify  every  proper  name,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  livinr  Aathora. 

"  In  ending  this  part  of  the  Preface,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  no  ayilable  in  th's  work 
is  invested  with  the  syllabical  accent,  becaase,  as  yet,  excepting  two  or  three  Grammariana  along 
with  the  Author,  no  wiiter  in  France,  nor  even  the  Academy  iUelf,  has  thought  proper  to  enfmee 
Idiis  part  of  delivery,  how  unfortunately  neglected. 

*'  The  Phraseology,  forming  the  second  essential  part  of  this  Dictionary,  ia  based  on  that  of 
tbe  Academy,  the  sole  and  legitimate  amhority  in  France  ;  and  every  effort  of  the  Antnorhaa 
been  so  directed,  as  to  render  it  both  copious  and  practical.  With  this  view,  an  improved  method 
ef  elucidating  new  meanings,  by  employing  parentheses!,  has  been  introduced,  and  it  ia  hopedtbat 
the  utility  and  benefits  resulting  from  this  improvement  will  not  (kit  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

**  Another  novelty  to  whi'  h  the  Author  may  lay  claim,  is  the  placing  of  Hiatorical  and  Geo- 
^^ieal  names  below  each  page  :  and,  by  this  arrangement,  the  facility  of  beinc  acquainted 
with  their  definition  and  pronunciation  at  a  single  glance,  will  be  found  of  no  small  advantage. 
As  to  the  Enfflish  or  second  part  of  this  Dictionary,  the  reader  will  find  it  to  consist  of  a  eofnona 
vocabulary  of  terms,  with  their  pronnnciation,  according  to  the  system  of  Walker.  The  vmriooa 
meaninga  of  the  words  are  translated  into  French  j  and  when  the  ezpreaaiona  happen  to  ba  anb- 
*^?V**'/**'  French  gender  is  pointed  out  by  means  of  proper  signs. 

Lajitly,  that  competent  judges  may  be  aware  of  thea  uthorities  on  which  the  pronnneiation 

v>  V'M*^*  remarks  pervading  this  Dictionary  are  founded,  the  titles  and  dates  of  tho  worfai 

whieh  have  been  consu  ted,  with  brief  reaoeUons  on  their  profbssod  obioet»  wiU  ho  tammi  ki  tb» 
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OBITIOISMS   ON   THS   MERITS   Of 

SURRENNE'S  FRENCH  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY. 

**  Thii  wofk  mnit  have  been  one  of  very  great  labour,  ai  it  ii  eridently  of  deep  rasearch.  Wo 
have  given  it  a  careful  examination,  and  are  perfectly  aafe  in  laying,  we  have  never  before  wea 
any  thing  of  the  liind  at  all  to  compete  with  it.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  more  thaa 
Ibb  general  testimony  to  its  valae.  Long  as  the  title  is,  and  moch  as  it  promises,  our  examinatio* 
•f  the  work  proves  that  all  the  promises  are  falfllled,  and  we  think  that  no  student  of  the  Fmeh 
language  should,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  to  possess  himself  of  it.  Nor,  indeed,  will  it  be  found 
Jess  useful  to  the  accomplished  French  scholar,  who  will  find  in  it  a  fund  of  information  wbidi 
ean  no  where  be  met  with  in  any  one  book.  Such  a  woric  has  for  a  long  time  been  greatly  needed, 
and  Mr.  Surrenne  has  supplied  the  deficiency  in  a  masterly  style.  We  repeat,  therefore,  our  well- 
digested  opinion,  that  no  one  in  search  of  a  knowledge  of  the  nieetiesof  the  Freneh  languagt, 
■hoald  be  without  it.*» 

Philadelphin  United  Statet  Oaxette, 

**  Our  personal  acquaintance  witi  Prof.  Surrenne  many  years  since  at  Edinburgh,  disposed  u>  al 
the  first  glance  to  receive  his  work  «rith  favour,  and  on  examining  this  Dictionary  earefnlly,  w* 
Iband  our  good  ideas  of  it  more  tha  i  realized.  Decidedly  tbe  most  difficult  part  in  learning  French 
fa  the  pronunciatiun— a  point  upon  which  no  author  of  a  Dictionary  has  as  yet  attempted  to  throw 
Sfht;  Surrenne,  however,  has  done  this  with  success,  and  hence  his  Dictionary  will  be  prafemd 
to  an  others,  simply  ibr  this  very  great  advantage  it  possessea  over  aU  other  publications.'* 

OatetU  and  Tinua, 

"Of  all  the  Dictionaries  of  the  French  language  which  we  have  seen,  this,  with  the  ezoeptlev 
«if  that  of  the  Academy,  is  the  most  complete,  and  fa  beyond  all  the  most  useful.  Not  only  fa  tha 
oolleetion  of  words  almost  unprecedented  in  number,  each  having  its  pronunciation  marked  with 
great  accuracy  and  being  amply  defined,  but  at  the  bottom  of  every  page  are  to  be  found  Freneh 
proper  names,  and  the  French  variations  of  foreign  proper  names  in  their  alphabetical  place^  atae 
with  their  pronunciation  accurately  given,  and  the  words  themselves  described.  Tim  differoat 
uses  of  the  different  words  are  illustrated  by  examples,  and  pointed  out  by  eriUcal  remarks,  and  la 
•mny— foe  aught  we  know,  all— the  synonyme  fa  given.  Add  to  this  that  the  English-French  pait 
fa  a  complete  Engluh  Dictionary  with  Walker's  pronunciation,  and  we  have  nothing  wantiof 
which  could  be  desired  in  a  French  Lexicon. 

"  It  fa  beautifully  printed  on  eight  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of  fine  white  papor.** 
Buffalo  Jtdvertiser, 

**  We  have  examined,  with  coniideroble  care,  the  above-mentioned  French  Dictionary,  and 
hava  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  best  school  Dictionary  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Nor  da 
we  mean  to  be  understood,  in  saying  it  is  the  best  school  Dictionary,  to  intimate  that  it  is  not  e»> 
eellent  fur  general  use.  It  is  really  a  work  of  great  research  and  care,  and  although  not  so  full  is 
Its  definitions  as  some  more  voluminous  works,  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  purposes.  One 
of  its  chief  merits  is,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  experienced  teacher  who 
lias  given  to  the  public  the  firnits  of  his  observation  and  experience  in  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
firactical  remarks,  intended  and  well  ciicnlated  to  facilitate  the  learner  in  acquiring  a  Knowledge 
•f  the  fanguage.  It  contains  the  latest  improvements  of  the  French  Academy's  Dictionary  in 
Orthography  and  Pronunciation.  Such  a  work  was  greatly  needed  in  thfa  country,  and  this 
Applbtons  really  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in  the  acqufaition  of  the  French  language, 
•ot  only  for  furnishing  them  with  a  much  better  Dictionary  than  they  have  hitherto  had  access  to, 
b«t  for  its  meet  beautiful  typography,  and  otherwise  excellent  meehanieal  execution,  all  al  a 
toiiing  cost." 

Jfew-Tork  TViMcne. 

**  After  examining  this  Dictionary  with  some  care  we  may  say,  it  fa  really  an  uncommonly  good 
mm,  and  p.'esents  many  facilities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  French  language  in  a  bmib 
•onvenienl  order  and  compact  form  than  we  find  elsewhere.'* 
Courier  4*  Bnfuirer, 

**  Tlr«  fa  a  BMet  Important  publication  to  the  itudent  of  the  French  languaga,  and  one  whiih 
§M  ■  raeaara  which  has  leag  ezfated  among  educational  works,  eonteiaiag  aa  't  does  tha  ffa- 


D.  Appleion  4*  Co.*s  Edue&lumai  PtMkaHom. 

OBrncnm  on  bumibnmk*s  French  diotionaet,  continued. 
BVwiatiMi  of  the  Fieneh  tanm,  and  thoi  floentially  aidinf  the  •tudtnt  in  hit  aeqairement  of  U« 
Fraoeh  laofimfo.  Another  novelty  in  the  book  is,  that  npon  each  page  are  foand  the  proper  naaui 
of  penoiM  an«i  plaeai:  Umm  ara  arranged.  alfriiabeticaUy,  and  eomtitate  a  new  and  impoilul 
ftataio  in  the  book.  In  fact,  by  this  anangement  ii  ptetented  the  facility  of  being  aeqoainted  wM 
Iheir  definition  and  pronunciation  at  a  tingle  glanee 

"  Mom.  Soneane  hai  executed  his  task  with  great  ability.  Ocenpied  at  he  has  been  for  nmy 
yean  aa  taaeher  in  Sdiabargh,  and  sostaining  himself  admirably  against  great  competition,  he  hw 
AsToted  the  leiniie  of  six  yean  to  the  ofctject  of  bringing  his  views  properly  before  the  public.  somI 
•f  eommonicating  to  them  the  results  of  hit  enquiries  as  to  the  bert  mode  of  twrhing  a  foieigB 
•agnage. 

**The  book  has  many  pecniiarities ;  among  which  we  will  agab  allude  to  the  foreicn  naams 
intiodiieed  at  the  bottt  m  of  each  page ;  the  prononciation  of  the  French  words  in  the  Fraoeh  an! 
English  Dietionaiy,  and  of  the  genders  attaehed  to  the  nouns  in  the  Boglish  and  French  portioa. 
Ptefiaad  ta  Ifae  whde,  also,  is  an  admirable  view  of  the  grammatical  eonstiuelioB  of  the  Franeh 
h^gnagsi 

"Thosa^too^wVowish  to  see  what  haa  beaD  done  by  othera^  in  this  line,  wffl  fiiii  k  aaquy  d»- 
liilad  a  Appleton*8  edition  of  Sorrenne. " 

Commm'giai  AinmrtUmr^  Jftw-Twrk, 

*  Among  the  many  edueadonal  works  which  Meaan.  Applalon  have  published,  none  was  mom 
Moded  ti^an  this,  or  is  of  mon  piaotieal  value  to  the  student  of  the  French  language  which  hm 
now  become  so  common,  and  a  knowledge  of  whieh  is  extremely  useful  in  every  walk  of  life.  B 
bears  ample  evidence  of  the  seal  and  industry  of  Hons.  Sorrenne,  who  hiboured  assiduously  upon  thh 
book  for  six  years.  Independent  of  many  technical  terms  and  words  need  in  the  arte  and  aeieneaa, 
which  ara  generally  omitted  in  dietionariea,  except  thoae  expramly  devoted  to  them  tenna,  it  eea- 
tains  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  words,  which  is  extremely  faapoitantto  the  learner.  ** 
Jifewark  D€tiljf  AdnmHaer, 

**  Sumnne  has  been  long  and  Ihvourabfy  known  as  the  author  of  several  works  on  education,  and 
aa  a  French  teacher  of  much  eminence  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Th^  Meesrs.  Appletou  have  jaat 
^published  this  Fiench  Dictionary,  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  exhibiting  immense  philohigie 
«seaieh.  *  It  is  on  the  plan  of  Reed's  new  Dictionary  of  the  English  kngnage,  which  has  beau 
so  &vottfably  received  by  American  scholars.'  Nor  can  it  &U  to  secure  a  moat  extended  cirenlatiea. 

'"The  author  has  emi^oyed  every  means  in  hia  power  to  ascertain  the  authorized  pronnnciatiHi 
of  every  word,  and  has  given  the  critical  results  of  lus  investigation  of  the  varieties  and  nncer 
tainties  in  thb  department.  Among  the  many  improvements  to  which  we  might  allude,  we  cannot 
pan  over  without  notice  the  very  important  one  of  placing  the  historical  and  geogmphieal  aaaam 
below  each  page,  in  the  alphabetical  anrangement.    Thb  is  indeed  a  desidemtnm. 

**  The  work  is  also  beautifully  printed,  every  letter  and  accent  being  clear  and  distinct,  and  the 
volume  bound  in  an  attractive  and  strong  manner.  Surrenne's  Dictionary  has  only  to  be  oismlisad 
le  be  placed  at  once  in  the  front  ranks  of  lexicography. " 

A*<»  OrUoMU  Ckmmereuu  TVsias. 
"'This  fa  one  of  the  best  philosophical  works  that  ever  fr  1  into  our  hands  to  review.  The 
eempiler  has  thoroughly  investigated  the  snl^t  of  French  pionuneiaUon,  and  has  done  as  moah 
as  ponible  to  reduce  to  fixed  rules  the  arbitrary  methods  which  obtain  in  accenting  and  regalatfav 
'the  quantity  of  syllables  in  speaking  that  fiuhionable  tongue.  There  is  always  a  divenitf  ef 
opinion  in  every  language  regarding  pronunciation,  custom  and  habit  being  the  sole  guides herelfe, 
and  where  they  predominate,  all  attempt  at  reaaoning  about  it  must  necessarily  give  way.  Mt. 
SiTmRBNHB  telb  us  that  this  fa  the  fint  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  *  appeared  in  the  Englkh 
field  of  French  education,'  and  from  an  attentive  examination  of  %  we  believe  he  has  left  liuli 
for  any  follower  in  hfa  path  to  effect.  The  method  employed  for  representing  the  sounds  of  wordi^ 
fa  intended  particularly  to  meet  the  English  or  American  age,  and  lie  has  been  careful  to  use  nose 
but  genuine  French  letien,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ponibility  of  the  reader's  following  a  Tieioas 
system  of  articulation.  There  u  a  man  of  instructive  mstter  in  the  volume,  independent  of  the 
chief  aim  at  which  the  compiler  has  directed  his  attention,  the  partieulan  of  which  we  haTO  Mt 
space  enough  to  enumerate.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  will  prove  of  imnwnse  help  to  all  who  aM 
dmirous  of  beginning  or  perfecting  the  study  of  the  Frsoch  hmguage,  now  aa  aaaanllil  past  •#• 
polite  edueation." 


AOOOHPANIHENT  TO  OLLMDORITS  QEBKAN  QRAUAK. 
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A  Ffi,OGS,ESSiyE   GERMAN  READER 

nUEPARXD  WITH  KXTBRBNOB  TO 

OLLENDORFF'S    GERMAN    QRAMMARf 

WITH  OdPIOUB  NOTES  AMD  ▲  YOOABULABT. 

BY   G.  J.   ADLER, 
A^MMT  ^  the  German  Language  and  IMaraiure  in  tk«  Uniweraitg  vf  ika  GK^  tf  JV*.  T. 

One  neat  Volume,  12ma   l^l* 

The  fkToomblt  recaption  whicLOllendorff 'a  German  Giammar  has  rseeiTad  fiom  the  Amirtena 
pablic,  has  induced  the  Publiahen  and  the  Editor  to  complj  with  the  reiy  general  demacd  fbc 
a  CTermaa  R§aier, 

Complaints,  more  or  less  loud,  have  been  made  both  by  teacher  and  learner,  afainit  most  of  ^ 
Readers  heratofbie  offered  to  the  public  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Germany 
Books  of  this  kind  now  in  the  market,  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes:  Ist.  Seleciiona  firemtke 
Oenaan  OoBnta,  or  Elegant  EztraeUt  corresponding  somewhat  to  Our  English  Readen.  Of 
these,  two  deserve  special  notice,  viz.  GaoRsn  Mubl's  Prose  AmnioLoeT,  (CUlaroha  aaA 
London,  1839,)  and  in  this  country,  Follbm**  Gbrmak  RsADsa.  The  ol^tions  to  the  former 
are,  that  it  eontains  no  poems,  and  hence  lacks  an  essential  element  of  an  introdnetion  to  German 
Literature,  and  presents  too  little  variety  to  the  learner ;  it  has,  moreover,  no  vocabulary,  and  the 
most  dilficult  passages  are  often  left  unnoticed  in  the  annotations.  The  attter  is,  as  it  regards  the 
variety  and  the  good  taste  exhibited  in  its  matter,  far  superior  to  any  other  similar  work,  and  has 
for  many  yean  been  ahnost  the  only  Reader  in  nee  among  as.  To  learaen  not  eloarieally  eda  • 
eated,  however,  (and  to  many  that  are,)  the  pieces  near  the  begmning  are  by  &r  too  diffieolt,  and 
the  assistance  too  scanty.  The  arrangement  is  not  progressive,  so  that  pieees  near  the  end  <^  the 
book  are  much  easier  than  many  in  the  beginning  or  middle. 

3d.  The  second  class  of  Readers  are  sucb  as  proftss  to  faeUitate  the  business  of  reading.  They 
are  genersUy  based  on  the  HanuUmiian  method,  i.  «.,  the  pieces  are  accompanied  with  tntnsla- 
tions,  either  inUrliaear  and  /ttero/,  or  free  and  ofpeeiU,  The  difficulty  with  the  books  of  this 
elass  is,  that  they  leave  the  learner  where  they  found  him,  unable  by  himself  to  account  for  the 
grammatical  construction  of  a  sentence;  and  when  he  lays  aside  the  book  to  take  up  another,  be 
finds  that  it  is  one  thing  to  read  by  the  aid  of  a  translation  and  quite  another  to  read  understand- 
ingly.  The  principal  books  of  this  class  are  Zimmer*e  German  TsocAsr,  (Heidelbeig  and  Loa« 
^n,  1838,)  OaMee  LiUrart  Cempanum,  (Frankfort,  1841,)  better  in  its  selections  than  the  first, 
and  Bekam*e  German  Reader^  (Philadelphia.) 

The  plan  of  this  German  Reader  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  The  pieces  are  both  prose  and  poetry,  selected  from  the  best  authors,  and  an  so  axraiiged  ■■ 
lo  present  sufficient  variety  to  keep  alive  Uie  interest  of  the  scholar. 

S.  It  is  progressive  in  its  nature,  the  pieces  being  at  firrt  very  short  and  easf ,  and  inereasiiv  is 
difficulty  and  length  as  the  learner  advances. 

3  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  constant  references  to  the  Grammar  are  made,  ihe  diffiealt  pat- 
sages  are  explained  and  rendered.  To  encourage  the  first  attempt  of  the  learner  as  much  as  possi- 
ele,  the  twenty-one  pieces  of  the  first  section  are  analyzed,  and  all  the  necessary  words  giveo  al 
(he  bottom  of  the  page.    The  notes,  which  at  first  aT«  very  abundant,  diminish  as  tho  leamet  ai* 


4.  It  contains /««  sections.  The/rst  eontains  easy  pieces,  chiefly  in  prose,  With  all  the  i 
■ecessaTy  for  translating  them;  the  eeeond,  short  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry  alterwMy,  with  oo- 
pious  notes  and  renderings ;  the  third,  short  popular  tales  of  Grimm  and  others;  tb  /nirtA,»  sa|sel 
ballads  and  other  poems  from  Bubrokr,  Gocthb,  Bchillkr,  Ublard,  Beam  B,  Obamhm 
Ifce. ;  ihaJSfth,  prose  extracts  from  the  first  classics. 

S  At  the  end  is  added  a  vocabvlart  of  all  the  words  ooeorriiig  Jn  the  booki 
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ABD  IN  TBI  UNIVEXSITT  OF  TBI  CITT  OF  NEW-TORK. 


PRBFACB.^^Thi8  votume  is  intended  as  a  reading-book  for  those  who  art 
•ommeneing  thestady  of  the  Italian  language;  and  the  Grecism  of  its  title—* 
Cristohazia  Italiana — sufficiently  indicates  that  it  contains  a  selection  •< 
pleasing  and  useful  pieces  of  Italian  prose,  taken  from  the  best  writers. 

In  its  confipiliition,  the  aim  has  been  more  particularly  to  engage  the  mind 
and  enlist  the  feelings  o^  the  student ;  for  to  read  without  sympathy,  is  to  ae 
(jnire  a  distaste  for  learning — to  march  without  makins  progress.  For  thii 
reason,  principiilly,  {yreference  has  been  given  to  modem  authors,  moat  ol 
whom  are  still  living.  It  is  not  meant,  by  so  doing,  to  dispute  the  aoivei- 
sally  acknowledged  merit  of  the  ancient  Italian  writers  registered  in  the  classic 
catalogue  approved  by  the  de&potical  dictatorship  of  the  Academy  of  the 
CruBca.  They  are  unquestionably  masters  in  purity  of  language  and  style ; 
but  the  subjects  upon  which  they  wrote  are  not  the  best  calculated  ta 
inspire  with  sympathy  and  interest  the  young — especially  the  young  Ameri- 
can— ^mind.  On  the  contrary,  modem  authors,  influenred  by  the  exiscing 
principles  relative  to  social  improvement^  and  by  a  philosophical  criticism 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  ancients,  wrote  in  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  with  mors 
depth  of  tnought.  freshness  and  vigour  of  style,  and  in  a  tone  and  spirit  mors 
IB  accordance  with  the  opinions  and  taste  of  the  present  time  ;  and  it  is  qnita 
probable  their  writings  will  be  more, relished  by  the  readers  of  to-day. 

The  selections  contained  in  this  volume  have  been  made  from  the  works  M 
eminent  men,  whose  fame  rests  upon  an  authority  of  far  more  weight  and 
power  than  that  of  the  Crusca — the  united  public  voice  of  their  native  country. 

llie  ItaJnn,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  its  construction,  is  not  so  grammatically 
iimple  as  the  French;  it  is,  besides,  exceedingly  rich  in  idioms:  to  facilitata« 
therefore,  the  progress  of  the  student,  in  the  rendering  of  the  most  difficuh 
idiomatic  foims  or  phrases,  a  glossary  has  been  sabjomed  to  each  partioakr 
iaisirtiim. 
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A    LA    USAGE  D£   LA   JEUNESSE  ; 

With  a  Vocabulary  of  the  New  and  Difficult  Words  and  Idiomatic  Phraaet 

adopted  in  Modem  French  Literature. 

By  F.  rowan. 

Edit«d  by  J  L.  JEWBTT,  editor  of  OHendoriT'g  French  Syateou 

1  ToL  12mo. 

Tim  eMefdliieet  of  the  prawnt  ^lome  u  to  offer  the  meua  ofiimldnf  the  yoath  MqnaiirteA 
wi'Ji  the  French  Lnngnace,  as  it  is  spoken  in  the  present  day,  and  as  it  is  presented  in  the  works 
•f  the  modem  authors  ofFranoe,  withoat  the  risk  of  sullying  the  mind  or  the  young  reader,  by 
an  introduction  to  such  scenes  and  principles,  as  but  too  ohen  disgrace  the  pages  of  writers  who 
would  be  an  honor  to  hnmanitv,  were  their  moral  qualities  but  eijnal  to  their  genius. 

The  second  is  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the  teacher,  by  endeavoring  to  render  the  work  attractive 
in  the  eyes  of  the  pupil ;  and  such  selections  have  therefore  been  made,  as  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
intoresting  and  entertaining  to  the  voung  reader,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  will  prove  worthy 
Miecimens  of  the  peculiar  style  of  their  respective  authors,  and  sufficient! v  demonstrate  the  great 
Utomatic  revolutfon  which  has  taken  place  in  the  French  Language,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
oentury. 

The  American  edition  of  the  work  is  mndeied  still  mom  vahiahle  and  interesting  by  theaddi- 
iion  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Sismondi  and  Mignet,  modern  historians  of  distinguished 
merit.  The  vocabulary  of  new  and  difficult  words  and  idiomatic  friirases  is  also  more  con- 
Tenienily  arranged  for  reference,  and  considerably  enlarged  ;  while  the  whole  has  undergone 
Uiorongh  revision,  with  a  view  to  accuracy  in  every  particular ;  and  the  orthography  has  been 
nade  to  conform  to  that  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  and  the  usage  of  mmlem  writers. 

List  of  ^utkors.-^Alex.  Dumas,  Alex,  de  Tocqueville,  Alfiwl  de  Vigney,  Aiph.  Kan, 
Aug.  Thierry,  Bignon,  Capetigue.  De  Balzac,  De  Lamartine,  E.  tionvestm,  Engine  Sue,  F. 
Boin;6,  Guizot,  Gust,  de  Beaumont,  Jules  Janin,  Leon  Goslan,  D' Aubign6,  Mtfrim6e,  Michelet, 
Salvnadj,  Lavall6e,  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  Villemain,  Sismondi,  Mignet. 

NEW  DRAMATIC  FRENCH  READER. 

CHEPS-D'(EUVRES  DRAMATIQUES 

DE    LA 

LANGUE  FRANCAISE. 

Mia  en  Ordre  Progresaif,  et  Annot^s,  pour  en  fadliter  I'Intelligenoe. 
Par  a.  G.  COLLOT, 

Professenr  de  Langues  et  de  Litterature. 

One  vol.  l2mo.  of  520  pages.    Price  9^- 

"  We  have  examined  this  book  with  great  interest,  and  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  elB- 
dents  and  teacheis  of  the  French  language,  as  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  elementary 
reading-book  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  b  made  up  of  fourteen  complete 
dramas,  taken  from  the  works  of  the  best  and  purest  writers,  amon^  which  are  the  great  names 
of  Comeille,  Racine,  Moliere,  and  Ptron.  The  pieces  are  systematically  arranged  in  pyngressive 
order,  and  the  idiomatical  diflSenlties  of  the  language  are  fuUy  and  clearly  explained  in  the  notes.. 
To  those  who  are  desirous  of  speaking  French  Uiis  book  is  invaluable,  as  the  oonveisational  and 
idiomatic  phrases,  so  indispensable  to  this  acconu>ltshment,  are  met  with  on  every  p^e  ;  and  to 
tlioae  who  wish  to  cultivate  their  taste,  and  to  obtain  a  knowletlge  not  only  of  the  French  len- 
gaage,  but  of  the  writinjp  of  its  most  eminent  dramatists,  this  volume  will  supply  the  place  of 


voluminous  collections  not  easy  to  be  obtained.    Its  typogimphical  accuracy  and  appearance 
has  seldom  been  equalled  in  any  French  bo<^k  that  has  heretofore  issued  from  the  ]  '  '•^■ 

country." — Cour.  ^  Knfttirer. 


has  seldom  been  equalled  in  any  French  bo<^k  that  has  heretofore  issued  from  the  prse*  of  this 

try." — Cour.  ^  Knfttirer. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  pieces  of  prosressive  difficulty,  as  exercises  in  the  study  of  Frenoh. 
We  have  first  a  Proverb  or  two  in  the  simplest  style,  with  foot-notes  explanatory  of  idiomitie 

Slirases ;  then  a'couple  of  Berquin's  pieces,  intended  for  learners ;  then  some  naif  dosen  of 
cribe's  popular  dramas,  full  of  action,  and  exhibiting  many  peculiarities  of  French  manners  and 
language  *,   Moliere's  Misanthruiie ;   Voltaire's  M6rope ;   Racine's  Athalie ;  and    lastly,  the 
Ciuna  of  Comeille — all  entire ;  which  is,  oertainly,  an  improvement  on  all  other  French  read 
inf-books,  the  fragmentary  style  of  which  has  often  vexed  ui.     The  whole  appean  l»  w 
witeUy  adapted  for  iu  porpoee."-— ClbrMttan  ExanUnm: 
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k  III  SCHOOL  AND  BEF£BENCB  DICTIONAKI, 
Published  by  D.  Appletan  4*  Company. 


A.  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH   LANQUAQEii 

COHTAXimni  THB 

■HIONITNCIATION,  FTYMOLOGY,  AND  EXPLANATION 

Of  all  words  authorised  by  emintat  writers ; 

TO  WHICH  AMM  ADDBD, 

A   V004BULART   OF   TH9   ROOTS   OF    ENGLISH   WORDS, 
mm  AM  AGO  JITBD  UST  OF  ORUK,  L&TDf»  AMO  SOKIPTUEK  PBO»a  RAIOBi 

BY  ALEXANDER  REID,  A.  M., 

RecUr  tf  tk$  dnuM  Sektolt  Edimhurgk. 

WITH    A    CRITICAL    PREFACB^ 

BY  HENRY  REED, 

Pr^  4NW  ^f  EHgUMk  JMtratmre  in  tk$  Uniwrait^  of  Pemuy/eMis. 

lHw  ▼oi«i» « U^mo.  of  near  600  pages,  neatly  bound  in  leather.    Frioe  (1 

AMOBg  flM  waatsor  our  time  was  a  good  DietUnuury  of  oor  own  language,  espe 
<lally  aiapte  I  for  scademlet  and  schools.  The  books  which  have  long  been  in  use 
trere  ef  little  valoe  to  the  junior  students,  being  too  concise  in  the  definitions,  and 
imnetfMdIoal  in  the  arrangement  Reid's  English  Dictionary  was  cominled  expressly 
to  dereloir  the  precise  analogies  and  various  propertios  of  the  authorized  words  la 
general  use,  by  ttie  standard  authors  and  orators  who  use  our  vernacular  tongue 

Exclusive  ef  the  laige  numbers  of  proper  names  which  are  appended,  this  Dictiott- 
ary  includes  lour  especial  improvements— and  when  their  essential  value  te  the 
student  is  considered,  the  sterling  character  of  the  work  as  a  hand-book  of  our  Ian 
gnage  instantly  will  be  perceived. 

The  primitive  word  is  distinguished  by  a  larger  type ;  and  where  there  are  any  de- 
rivatives from  it,  they  follow  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  part  of  speech  is  append 
ed,  thus  ftimishlng  a  complete  classification  of  all  the  connected  analogous  words  of 


With  this  facility  to  comprehend  accurately  the  determinate  meaning  of  the  English 
word,  Is  conjoined  a  rich  illustration  for  the  linguist  The  derivation  of  all  the  prim 
Mve  words  is  distinctly  given,  and  the  phrases  of  the  languages  whenee  they  are  de 
Aiced,  whether  composite  or  simple ;  so  that  the  student  of  fi>rdgn  languages,  both 
*BCient  and  modem,  by  a  reference  to  any  word,  can  ascertain  the  source  whence  it 
has  been  adopted  into  our  own  form  of  speech.  This  is  a  great  acquisition  to  Ae 
person  who  is  anxious  to  use  words  in  their  utmost  clearness  of  meaning. 

Te  these  advantages  is  subjoined  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Roots  of  English  Weeds, 
which  is  of  peculiar  value  to  the  collegian.  The  fifty  pages  which  it  Includes,  toh 
«Uh  the  linguist  with  a  wide-spread  field  of  research,  equally  amusing  and  instruct' 
fve.  There  Is  also  added  an  Accented  List,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  tboasand  d 
Qreek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names. 

With  such  novel  attractions,  and  with  such  decisive  merits,  the  recommendatioBS 
which  are  prefixed  to  the  work  by  Professors  Frost,  Henry,  Parks,  and  Reed,  Messrs 
Baker  and  Greene,  principals  of  the  two  chief  grammar  schools  at  Boston,  and  by  Dd 
Reese,  SnpennieD«i«nt  of  Common  Schools  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  an 
lastly  doe  to  whr  laeors  of  the  sathor.  They  flilly  corroborate  the  opinion  expneoed 
|iy  several  other  competent  auth<  vlties,  that  **  Reid*s  English  Dictionary  is  peealiarly 
adaptod  for  the  use  of  ^cnoelt  nnd  families,  and  is  ihr  tapeilor  to  any  other  eilst3if 


D.  Appleton  4*  Co.'s  EducaUonal  PMicatums. 

REID^S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

OPINIONS  OF  ITS  MSBITS. 

Nbwbuktport,  Not.  13, 1846, 
MKI8R8  D.  Applkton  &  Co. : 

GenUemen,--!  have  reoently  leoeiYed,  throagh  om  of  your  agenti,  a  copy  of  "  Seid'i 
BngliBh  Difptv>i|ar;,*^  and  I  am  happy  to  8^7  that  I  consider  it  a  work  of  great  ezoelleiice,  and,  ia 
■way  respects,  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  preceded  it.  The  definitiont  ara 
tavern  with  nnnsnal  accuracy  and  precision ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  roots  from  which  ooi 
words  are  derived  is  a  featufe  in  the  work  which  every  scholar  must  commend.  I  have  intra- 
daoed  this  Dictionary  into  my  school  in  place  of  Worcester's,  and  find,  as  I  anticipated,  that  my 
■cholais  ara  very  much  interested  in  it. 

[  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect. 

Tour  very  obedient  swvaat, 
ELIAS  NASON,  Prine^al  Lot,  High  School,  AW 


Rns'f  Dictioirtury  of  the  Engllsb  Languagie  li  an  admirable  book  for  the  ose  of  schoob.  Its 
plan  eombinee  a  greater  number  of  desirable  oonditions.for  such  a  woik,  than  any  with  whieh  I 
am  ao<i«afaited ;  aad  ft  seems  to  oe  to  be  eateouted  in  general  with  great  judgment,  fidelity,  and 


C.  S.  HENRT, 
Frqf.  tfPkilooo^ft  Hiatorf.and  BdUo  LoUreo,  in  tho  VkhreroUg  of  the  Ot^  of  JTowTork 

PHILLIP8  School,  Boston. 

I  have  ezan^ed  Reid's  English  Dictionary,  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  plan  and  ezeea* 

don  of  the  work.    Much  matter  is  condensed  into  a  imall  compass.    AH  woids  in  good  use  ara 

'  eeiec^  and  dearly  tlefined.    Each  word  is  so  marked  as  to  Indicate  H«  pronundation,  and  the 

value  of  the  work  is  much  ehhanoed  by  oontuaiDg  the  derivation  of  every  word.    I  bo^  it  will 

meet  with  that  share  of  pattonage  which  it  richly  deserves. 

SAMUEL  S.  GREENE,  Mutor  of  th$  PkOiipa  Sehooi, 

I  fliBy  ooacar  in  the  opinions  ezpreaied  by  Mr.  Gieene,  and  should  be  much  pleased  by  the 
ntrodnotion  of  the  Dictionary  into  our  public  aohools. 

T.  BAKER, 
Priate^  ofth^BogUton  School,  Boston. 

After  such  an  ezaqilnation  of  "  Reld's  English  Dictionary,"  as  I  have  been  able  to  mdce,  I 
may  safely  say  that  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  of  the  Schod  Dictionaries  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Its  accurate  and  concise  definitions,  and  a  vocabulary  of  the  roots  of  English  worda, 
drawn  from  an  author  of  such  authority  as  Bocworth,  are  not  among  the  least  of  its  ezoellenciei. 

M.  P.  PARKS, 
CXajpfam,  an4  Profeooor  of  Ethics,  U»  S.  MUitary  Academg,  Vfeot  PoinU 

I  have  ezamhied  Reld*s  Englhh  Diofkmary  with  great  ean,  and  am  greatly  pleased  with  M. 
The  plan  is  ekoellent,  and  the  avthor  has  evidently  bestowed  great  attention  to  minute  aoeoraoy 
kk  the  details  of  ezecatkm.    I  hope  to  see  the  book  extensively  osed. 

JOHN  FROST, 
Pnfeooor  of  BaUeo  Ltttreo,  Philadelphia  High  SehooU 

Bsm's  ENausH  Dictionakt.— After  a  careful  examination,  I  am  convinced  that  tlM 
«rwk  has  strong  clahas  upon  the  attention  of  teachen  generally.  It  is  of  convenient  size,  bean 
KAUly  executed,  and  loemi  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  scholan,  ftom  the  common  school  ta  tha 

D.  H.  CHASE, 
Prinefpal  ef  Pnparatorg  School,  JUiddUUmn,  < 


D.  Afpkkm  4*  CoJs  Educational  PMieaHom. 

ENGLISH    SYNONYMES, 

CLASSIFIED  AND  EXPLAINED, 

WITH 

PRACTICAL    EXERCISES. 

DESIGNED   FOR   SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE   TUITIOir 
Br  G.  F.  GRAHAM, 

Author  of  *  EngllBh.  or  the  Art  of  Composition.*  fte> 
WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  AUTHORITIEa. 

By  HENRY    REED,    LL.  D., 

Pm  of  BngUali  Lltarstoro  In  tho  UniTanity  of  Pwia. 

One  neat  VoL  12mo.  (I. 

CX)NTENT8^— Sbgtion  L  (Generic  and  Specific  Synonymee.)  IL  (Activ* 
and  Faanve  Synonymes.)  II L  (Synonymee  of  lutensily.)  IV.  (PoritiTe 
and  Ne^tive  Synonymes.)  V.  (Miscelianeoua  Synonymes.)  Index  to 
Synonymes.    General  Index. 

EatraU  frtm  jSmmw^M  IntrpdMUiim. 

**Thb  treatiw  in  repobliihed  and  edited  with  the  hope  that  ft  will  befoand  umAxI  as  a  test-book 
fn  theatndy  of  oar  own  languafa.  Ai  a  lubjeet  of  initruction,  the  study  of  the  English  Songiit 
dkMS  not  laoeire  that  amount  of  tystematie  attention  which  im  doe  to  it,  whether  it  be  eombinedoff 
no  with  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  usual  courses  of  education,  it  has  no  lafic 
Boope  than  the  study  of  some  rhetorical  principles  and  practice  and  of  grammatical  rules,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  not  adequate  to  the  composite  character  and  Taried  idiom  of  English  speech. 
This  is  far  from  being  enough  to  gire  the  needful  knowledge  of  what  is  the  living  language,  both 
of  our  English  literature  and  of  the  multiform  interooorse-^cal  and  v  ritten— of  our  daily  bVas. 
The  language  deserves  better  care  and  more  sedulous  culture ;  it  nee^js  much  more  to  preserve  its 
purity  and  to  guide  the  progress  of  its  life.  The  young,  instead  of  having  only  such  familiarity 
with  their  native  speech  as  practice  without  method  or  theory  gives,  should  be  so  taught  aai 
trained  at  to  acquire  a  habit  of  using  word^-^hether  with  the  voice  or  the  pen— fitly  and  tnif, 
intelligently  and  conscientiously. 

**  For  such  training  this  book,  it  fa  believed,  will  prove  serviceable.  The  ^Fraeiical  Exertiant* 
attached  to  the  explanations  of  the  words,  are  conveniently  prepared  for  the  routine  of  instmetion. 
Fke  value  of  a  course  of  this  kind,  reguUurly  and  carefully  completed,  will  be  more  than  the 
amount  of  information  gained  respecting  the  words  that  are  explained.  It  will  tend  to  prodnce  a 
thoughtful  and  accurate  use  of  language,  and  thus  may  be  acquired,  almost  unconsciouslj^  that 
which  is  not  only  a  critical  but  a  moral  habit  of  mind — the  habit  of  giving  utterance  to  truth  in 
simple,  clear  and  precise  terras— of  telling  one's  thoughts  and  feelings  in  words  that  express  nothtog 
mere  and  nothing  less.  It  is  thus  that  we  may  learn  how  to  escape  the  evils  of  vagueneas. 
obscurity  and  perplexity — the  manifold  mischiefs  of  words  used  thoughtlessly  and  at  random,  oi 
words  used  in  ignorance  and  confusion. 

**  In  preparing  this  edition,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  value  and  literary  Interest  of  the  book  mighl 
ve  increased  by  the  introduction  of  a  aeriea  of  illustrative  authorities.  It  is  in  the  addition  ol 
tfiese  authorities,  contained  within  brackets  under  each  title,  and  Also  of  a  general  index  to  &eiU- 
tnte  reference,  that  this  edition  differs  from  the  original  edition,  which  in  other  respects  is  exactly 
mprinted.  I  have  confined  my  choice  of  authorities  to  poetical  quotations,  chiefly  because  it  iain 
poetry  that  language  is  found  in  its  highest  purity  and  perfection.  The  selections  have  been 
made  from  three  of  the  English  poets— each  a  great  authority,  and  each  belonging  to  a  di^rent 
period,  BO  that  m  this  way  some  historical  illustration  of  the  language  is  given  at  the  same  time- 
The  quotations  from  Shakspeare  (bom  a.  d.  1564,  died  1616)  may  be  considerad  as  illusbntingthe 
ase  of  the  words  at  the  close  of  the  I6th  and  beginning  of  the  17th  century ;  those  from  Hlllaa 
(bom  1606,  died  1674)  the  succeeding  half  century,  or  middle  of  the  17th  centnrr :  ani  iktmtum 
Wevlswuilh  (bom  1T3^  the  oontamperaiy  om  fai  the  IMi  oentaiy. 


D.  Appleton  ^  Co.^s  Educational  FubUca^jons* 

GRAHAM'S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 

OPINIONS   OF  ITS   MERITS. 

Cbntral  iMaTiTUTB,  No.  Se  North  Sixth  Street,  PhikdAlphia. 

MxssRS.  6.  S.  Applbton  &  Co. :  * 

Geatiemen,— Having  frequently  enjoined  upon  teachers  and  pnbltshen  the  necessity  of  a 
School  Book  on  English  Synoaomy,  yoo  may  judge  of  the  gratification  with  which  I  arose  front 
an  examination  of  the  copy  of  "  Graham's  Synonymes/'  received  by  your  politeness. 

The  work  has  been  introduced,  and  proved  highly  acceptable  to  our  classes  in  English  com* 


The  arrangement  is  philosophical,  the  nicer  shades  of  dif%renoe  are  drawn  with  suffident  dis- 
iinctneB,  and  the  quotations  are  chaste  and  elegant— including  the  gems  of  our  language.  I 
cannot  bat  congratulate  you  upon  the  publication  of  this  valuable — ^this  indispensable  addition 
to  our  scho<d  literatnre  and  with  many  thanks  for  your  favor,  I  remun  your 

Obedient  servant,  ALFRED  L.  KENNEDY,  Prnu^al, 

Feb.  6,  1847. 


Stillwatbr,  Sa&atooa  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  lOtb,  1847. 

MBSSHS.  D.  APPtCTON  fc  Co. 

Soma  two  or  three  weeks  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  yon  a  copy  of  tt.  F. 
Graham's  "  English  Bynonymes."  I  would  say  that  I  consider  it  a  work  of  priceless  value,  ar 
ranged  and  classified,  with  reference  to  comprehensiveness,  most  eucoessfuliy,  all  the  words  de- 
fined most  accurately,  their  distinctions  clearly  shown,  and  the  illustrations  very  pertinent,  whil* 
ihe  exercises  are  pecuUarly  calculated  to  impress  the  importance  of  purity  and  accuracy  in  speiJc- 
ing  and  writing  the  English  language.  In  fine,  I  see  not  how  any  scholar  can  consider  his  library 
complete  without  this  volume,  or  any  seminary  its  course  of  instruction  respectable  without  this 
branch  of  study.  It  is  not  to  supersede  any  other  author  that  the  present  work  is  got  up,  but  it 
is  to  loppiy  a  text  book,  the  want  of  which  many  of  our  most  distinguished  teachers  have  long 
felt ;  and  it  is  a  subject  of  no  little  gratification  that  the  author  has  so  completely  sucoeeded  in 
his  first  attempt.  I  can,  without  hesitation,  most  eheerfuU/ recommend  it  to  all  who  love  pure 
English,  or  wish  to  cultivate  clearness  in  their  mother  tongue.  The  style  and  typography  of  the 
work  indicate  much  taste  and  good  judgment,  and  you  have  my  best  vrishes  for  success  in  fiat 
•fiTering  to  the  public  a  Class  Book  on  this  interesting  subject. 

HIRAM  BAXTER,  M.  D. 


"  '  Accustom  yourselves,'  says  Coleridge,  in  his  '  Aids  to  Reflection,'  *  to  reflect  on  the  wonb 
yon  nse,  hear,  or  read ;  their  birth>  derivation,  and  history  1  For  if  words  are  not  things,  they 
are  living  powers,  by  which  the  things  of  most  importance  to  mankind  are  actuated,  combined, 
and  humanized.' 

*'  If  ever  a  people  needed  hints  on  this  subject,  it  is  ourselves ;  and  Mr.  Reed  has  performed 
a  worthy  and  acceptable  service  in  bringing  forward  this  excellent  book  of  reference.  His  own 
Introduction,  and  the  series  of  illustrative  authorities  which  he  has  added,  much  increase  the 
value  of  the  work ;  and,  of  the  whole,  we  may  safely  say  that  there  has  been  no  book  of  Eng- 
lish Synonymes  comparable  to  tlits  in  compactness,  copiousness  of  explanation,  and  ekea^ee*— 
that  grand  point  with  so  many  students.  It  is  full  of  useful  information  on  the  subject  of  style 
and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  writers  and  public  men,  who  are  utterly  nneon- 
soious  of  their  glaring  need  of  such  a  manual.  How  few  even  of  those  whose  thoughts  deserve 
the  best  possible  dress,  take  any  pains  to  eboose  between  words  of  different  shades  of  meaning ! 
yet  how  much  of  the  efficacy  of  language  depends  upon  snch  a  choice  I 

"  The  opening  dissertation  of  Mr.  Graham  sets  forth  some  important  philological  principles  in 
the  dearest  and  most  intelligible  manner ;  and  the  whole  book  is  so  free  from  *  words  of  learned 
length  and  thundering  sound,'  as  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  mora  advanced  dasses  in  lohoob."-* 
Ckristuan  Examinsr. 


D,  Appleion  4*  ^o*''  Educational  PMications, 

PROF.  MANDEVILLE'S  NEW  ENGLISH  READER 

A    COURSE   OF    READING 
FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES, 

•N  THE  FLAN  OF  THE  AUTHOr's  *  ELEMENTS  OF  READING  AND  ORATVRT. 

BY  H.  MANDEVILLE, 

yrefMBor  of  Moral  8eieno«  and  Belles  Lettres  in  Hamilton  Collage.  N  T. 

One  neat  Volame,  13mo.    Priee  75  cents. 

Thb  work  !■  dirided  into  three  parts.  The  first  relates  to  Grammar ;  it  contains  a  deseriptiaB 
sf  the  different  letters  of  the  alphaoet  and  their  various  sounds,  of  syllables,  and  abo  of  woids  as 
-Miti  of  speech.  The  second  part  contains  a  classification  and  description  of  all  the  aentenees  ar 
i'brmolas  of  thought  in  erery  aegree  of  expansion,  to  be  found  in  the  English  lanfuage.  Part  the 
Jiird  contains  a  series  of  exercises  on  paragraphs :  the  sentences  not  detached  and  elaaaified  as  ii 
part  second,  but  appearing  in  the  connections  and  relations  of  ordinary  discourses. 

All  who  acknowledge  any  decree  of  interest  in  having  the  ^oung  acquire  the  la^feat  amount  al 
information  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  at  the  least  possible  expense,  will  be  led  to  examine 
the  method  this  work  proposes  to  substitute  for  the  prevailing  one.  To  further  iUnatimte  the  ^aa 
of  the  Author,  the  fiillowing  Extract  from  the  Preface  is  given : 

**  1.  It  will  impart  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  can  be  aeauired  la  no  other  way,  and  which 
indeed  no  one  has  hitherto  attempted  to  teach ;  a  knowledge  of  sentential  stmetoie ;  of  the 
anatomy,  the  bones,  nerves,  and  muscles  of  the  language ;  of  tiM  various  forms  of  ezpnmiaa 
which  thoaght  assnmea  in  obtaining  utterance  in  conversation  or  books. 

*^  8.  It  lavs  a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  very  structure  of  language,  for  a  ea^ 
net,  intelligent,  and  graceful  delivery,  in  reading  and  speaking. 

**  3.  It  will  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  study  of  grammar.  There  are  few  teachers,  I  preannae,  whe 
have  not  fblt  the  want  of  an  intermediate  stage  of  instruction  between  Uiat  studv  and  reading ;  of 
something  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  two,  and  render  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  oihar 
kas  abrupt  and  difficult.  To  pass  at  once,  with  a  mere  capacity  to  put  the  words  of  a  sentenee 
together  and  make  sense  out  of  them,  to  the  study  of  grammar,  is  equivalent  to  a  leap  from  arith- 
metic numeration  to  the  abstractions  of  algebra.  Perceiving  this,  not  a  few  teachers  of  eminenea 
have  recommended  the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  as  a  preparation  for  that  of  Bnglidi  gxaos- 
mar ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  things  the  xeconnnendation  is,  in  kby  opinion,  a  judicious  one.  I 
distinetlv  remember,  that  I  mvself  obtained  more  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  English  grammar 
from  a  few  weeks*  study  of  tne  Latin,  than  I  obtained  during  a  year  of  previous  application  te 
the  English  alone.  But  the  study  of  Latin  is  not  pursued  in  our  common  schools ;  and  if  it  wen^ 
an  immense  majority  of  the  youth  taught  iu  them  have  neither  the  means,  time,  nor  inclination  te 
pursue  it.  If  possible,  therefore,  a  substitute  should  be  provided.  In  the  following  work  I  liave 
attempted  Uiis ;  and  it  cannot  be  read,  I  think,  more  tnan  once,  certeinly  not  more  than  twiee 
throug'h,  if  read  with  any  degree  of  care,  without  fixing  in  the  mind  of  the  popil  some  very 
importent  grammatical  ideas;  and  this  while  yet  ignorant,  perhaps,  of  what  the  word  *gnu»- 


FreambU and Rnoluiiani  paattd  bfftkeOneida  Cnrnty  JVermaf  iMfstatfe,  at  tte claM^dto 
Sesnm  at  Roma,  Octabar  10,  1846. 

Whereas,  in  oar  opinion,  reading  is  the  moat  important  branch  of  education  taught  in  am 
iahools,  demanding  the  best  qualifications  in  teachers,  as  well  as  an  iaqnwed  tattkod  of  instrao* 
tion ;  and  whereas  it  has  been  hitherto,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  underrated  and  neglected,  or  9 
eultivated  with  due  diligence,  cultivated  on  principles  which  afford  but  little  hope  of  improvw- 
ment ;  and  whereas  Professor  MandeviUe,  of  Hamilton  College,  has  made  it  clear  to  as  dmt  a 
bettw  method  than  the  prevailing  one  may  and  ought  to  be  substituted— a  method  which,  I 
»(k>ptod,  m%$t  produce  striking  improvement,  and  feeling  gnteful  to  him  for  the  informatioa  he 
has  imparted  to  us ;  therefore 

Resolred,  That  the  thanks  of  the  superintendents,  instmeton  and  papib*  of  this  Institota  aea 
tendered  to  Prof.  Mandeville,  for  his  original  and  valuable  course  of  instruction  on  reading. 

Reaolved,  As  the  settled  conviction  of  the  Board  of  Instruction,  and  of  Uie  members  of  this 
Inatitute,  that  the  system  teught  by  Professor  Mandeville  is  the  ay  stem  af  nataire  ;  at  once  seioatiia 
and  practical,  sound  in  iu  theory  and  principles,  simple  in  its  statements,  and  pertioeot  aod 
ample  in  its  illustrations ;  and  that  his  work,  in  which  this  system  is  moat  beaatifuflj  doveiopod, 
ihonU  be  carefully  studied  and  mastered  by  every  pmctical  teacher. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and  recommend  baoka  far  tkt 
MMof  tka  Common  Sekooia  of  Ondda  Countg,  tkie  work  waa  examined  and  adapted  aa  «  ?>■• 

JExtnut  from  a  letter  of  A,  Brwgn  Haebrouek,  L,L.D^  President  of  Rntgera  CailegOm 
...  I  have  read  the  worl^  **  Elements  of  Reading  and  Oratory,**  with  much  profit,  and  withllB 
exception  of  a  few  immaterial  rules  and  observations,  with  approbation.    The  subject  ie  mm  ia»> 

eftant  one,  and  but  too  much  neglected  ia  our  colleges,  and  in  our  entire  system  of  edncatieOb 
lis  arises  perhaps  mainly  from  the  merely  artificial  rules  we  have  had  for  our  guidaneo  in  aBoal 
fermer  works  on  this  subject.    Your  system  follows  nature,  and  makes  the  sound  depend  upoa  t~ 
,  and  thus  employs  the  student  intellectually  while  be  is  learning  the  lesson  of  «  ' 


I  cannot  but  believe  that  your  work  will  be  favourably  received  as  ite  merits  beeoma  kaow^ 
_  With  much  regard,  I  remain  yours,  dec. 

To  Prof.  Mandeville.  A.  BRUYN  HASBROUCK,  Rntgara  Cba«a 

■  tsashm  ef  «eMHm  athMlik  aoi  eea  keaiiei  aai  Ally  a  BonAss; 


D.  AppleUm  ^  Co.'t  Educational  Puhlicatioiu. 
PROP.  MANDEHLLE'S  COUBSE  OP  READING. 

OPINIONS  OF  ITS  MEBITS, 

[Letter  Irom  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Boyd,  Author  of  the  **  ElementB  of  Rhetoric  and  Literary  Critl* 
tim/'  and  "Edectio  Moral  Phnowphy.'M 

Watbrtowk,  Dec.  S8, 1846. 

Having  examined,  with  some  care,  the  recent  work  of  Prof.  Mandeville,  entitled  a  "  ConrM 
of  Reading,"  I  am  free  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  possesses  transcendent  claims  to  public  ac- 
ceptance and  ose.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  pieces  in  Prose  and  Veise,  like  the  leading 
books  in  common  use,  bnt  a  work  on  the  art  of  reading,  constrncted  npon  a  plan  that  seems  pe> 
cnliarly  wdl  adapted  to  accomplish  more  by  far  than  other  reading  books.  It  embraces  a  |^i- 
ksophical  analysis  of  the  English  language,  in  its  letters,  elementary  sonnos,  and  various  forms 
«f  sevtenoes.  Tiie  nature  and  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  speech  are  very  properly  and  minutely 
expihined  at  a  preliminary  to  the  classification  and  description  of  all  the  sentences  or  formulas 
of  thought  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  Numerous  examples  of  each  kind  of  sentence 
are  given  sqiaraidyf  and  instructions  for  the  manner  of  reading  them  are  furnished.  By  this 
process  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  reading  must  be  greatly  facilitated.  The  next  process  car- 
ries the  student  forward  to  the  reading  of  paragraphs,  a»  found  in  the  connections  and  relations 
of  oidinary  disconne,  and  these  are  to  be  analyzed  into  their  component  parts  according  to  in- 
structions previously  given  and  acted  npon  in  the  reading  of  separate  and  classified  sentences. 

I  agree  with  the  author  in  the  belief  that  his  work  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  impart  a 
knewledge  of  the  structure  of  the  English  language ;  that  it  lays  a  broad  and  just  foundation  for 
an  mteUigent  and  correct  delivery ;  that  it  prepares  the  pupil  for  the  study  of  English  Grammar 
Mid  indeed  introduces  him  to  a  practical  and  useful  acquaintance  with  noi  a  small  part  of  what 
propcf  !y  belongs  to  the  science  of  Grammar,  bnt  not  less  so  to  the  art  of  Reading ;  and  further, 
that  it  furnishes  a  very  happy  introduction  to  the  art  of  Rhetoric,  or  of  English  Composition. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  woric  are  briefly  set  forth  by  the  author  in  the  following  worde— 
"  Every  sentence  in  the  language  ia  described ;  and  every  sentence  has  its  own  delivery.  The 
structure  learned  therefore  by  one,  two,  or  at  most  three  reviews,  it  ia  learned  forever.  Hence- 
forward as  soon  as  a  sentence  falls  under  the  observation  of  the  pupil,  he  knows  how  it  should 
be  read ;  and  while  he  can  read  it,  he  can  give  a  solid  reason  for  its  being  read  in  that  particular 


Such  being  the  general  features  of  the  work  under  consideration,  I  shall  oonsider  it  a  pleasinf 
doty  to  make  an  experiment  c£  its  value  with  dasses  under  my  care,  and  to  reoonunend  the  same 
•zperiment  to  other  instmoton. 

J.  R.  BOTD, 
Principal  Jefferscm  CouiUjf  InttUuU, 


November  S7, 1846. 
Dkak  Sn,— Having  examined  with  considerable  care  ''Mandeville's  Course  of  Reading,''  1 
consider  it  of  far  more  practical  value,  as  a  means  of  making  correct  readers,  than  any  other 
that  has  come  under  my  observation ;  and  although  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  a 
frequent  change  of  books,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  introduction  of  the  woik  un 
der  consideration,  would  greatly  facilitato  the  progress  of  the  pupfl  in  this  elegant  and  useful  ac- 
aompUshment.  The  author  has  not  attempted  a  servile  imitation  of  wkat  others  have  done,  bnt 
has  originated  an  entirely  new  plan>^  plan  as  scientific  as  it  is  original,  and  as  useful  as  it  is 
beautiful.  I  cannot  but  deem  it  a  valuable  accession  to  the  means  of  instruction  employed  in 
•or  common  schools  and  academies.    I  shall  introduce  it  into  my  own  school. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  PURKITT. 
Mt.  Fuuiamt  Boakdiho  and  Day  Bcbool,  ) 


Roxbnry,  Mass. 


D,  Appletan  4*  Co.^s  Educafional  Pitblicatums. 

PRIMARY  LESSONS: 

BEING  A  SPELLER  AND  READER,  ON  AN  ORIGINAL  PLAN. 

fti  which  ofie  letter  is  taught  at  a  leMon,  with  Its  power ;  an  application  bein^  Immediately  mai% 
ia  words,  of  each  letter  thus  learned,  and  those  words  being  directly  arranged  mto  reading  leaseoiL 

BY  ALBERT  D.  WRIGHT, 

▲ufhor  of  'A&alTtical  Orthography/  'Phonological Cbart^'lfia. 

One  neat  volume,  ISmo.  contaming  144  pages,  and  28  engravings.    Price  12ic.  b4 

In  this  new  work  on  an  original  plan,  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  reading,  the  foUov 
inf  are  some  of  its  peculiar  features : 

1.  One  letter  or  combination  is  presented  at  a  lesson,  and  at  the  same  time  its  elementary  lomid 
k  tauf  ht. 

S.  As  fest  as  the  letteis  are  learned,  an  application  is  immediately  made,  by  using  them  sya- 
thetically  in  familiar  words. 

3.  No  word  is  given,  in  which  a  letter  occurs,  that  has  not  been  previously  learned,  in  thi 
■bove  synthetic  method. 

4.  The  capital  letten  are  taught  one  at  a  time,  and  by  review  in  reading  lenone. 

5.  The  plan  of  putting  the  letten,  with  their  elementery  sounds,  together  into  words,  by  tfali 
•ricinal  system  or  synthesis,  H  is  believed  will  (peatly  faeilitete  the  acquision  of  words,  and  ci 
letr    0  and  their  powers. 

6.  The  words  are  systematically  pmentod  in  the  synthesis,  being  classified  by  their  Towel  sounii 
and  terminating  consonants ;  and  generally,  at  the  eiki  of  each  class,  they  are  ananged  into  littli 
spelling  lessf»ns. 

7.  The  learner  is  immediately  initiated  into  reading  lessons,  composed  of  words  (^  two  or  thfM 
letters,  and  is  then  led,  progressively,  into  more  difficult  words. 

8.  The  rending  lessons  are  eompoeed  entirely  of  the  words  previously  praeented  in  the  tyntheii^ 
•r  the  spelling  lessons. 

9.  The  cuts  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  reading  lessons,  to  attract  the  attenlion  of  the  youii|^ 
and  to  suggest  thoughts  for  omi  instruction,  and  for  conversation  to  children. 

10.  The  book  constitutes  a  Primary  Spelling-book  and  Reader, — thus  combining  two  books  la 
•ne  of  144  pages,  adapted  to  families  and  schools. 

The  advantages  of  a  system  of  tq^Uation,  by  which  the  child  is  permitted  to  use  the  lett«s  aj 
Ikst  as  they  are  learned,  by  forming  little  words  with  them,  and  then  by  arranging  these  wofdi 
into  easy  sentences,  must  be  obvious  to  every  parent  and  teacher. 

jH  a  Meeting  ef  the  Camntf  and  Totou  Superintendante  of  the  CSouaty  of  OreenOj  Oct.  527, 18M; 
It  WAS  unanimously  Resolved,  that  we  are  favourably  ioipressed  with  the  method  of  teaching 
die  Alphabet,  and  an  early  course  of  reading,  as  exnibited  in  the  plan  and  arrangement  ol 
Wrignt's  Prtmarv  Lessons— and  believing  that  instruction  in  this  bmach  of  education  will  be 
much  facilitated  ny  the  use  of  that  work,  we  recommend  it  to  the  teachers,  and  to  those  who 
iMve  diildren  to  be  ioitraeted  ;  and  aild  it  to  the  list  of  Text  Books  recommended  in  this  Ck>un^ 
WM.  F.  TERHUNE,  County  Superintendanty  Chairman. 

NEW  ELEMENTARY  PRENCH  READER. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE: 

CONTAINIlfO, 

FABLES,  SELECT  TALES.  REMARKABLE  FACTS, 

AMUSING   ANECDOTES,    ETO. 

WITH 

A    DICTIONARY 

OV  ALL  THE   WORDS,   TRANSLATED   INTO   ENGLISH 

Bv  M.  De  FIVAS, 

Member  of  several  Literary  Societies. 

One  neat  Volume,  16mo.    Price  50  cents 

'  This  work  has  passed  tlirough  fire  editions  in  England,  and  rapidly  found  its  way  ■■  a  elM» 
kook  into  tlie  most  eminent  public  and  private  seminaries. 

The  pieces  contained  in  this  volume  comprehend  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  are  fenerall^ 
of  a  lively  and  familiar  style,  the  phrases  will  serve  as  elements  of  conversation,  and  anable  tki 
student  to  read  with  facility  other  French  books. 

In  the  Dictionary  at  the  end,  is^iven  the  meanirc  of  every  word  contained  in  the  book. 

The  explanatory  words  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  instead  of  at  the  foot  of  tbe  paga* 
by  this  method  learners  will  derive  considerable  benefit. 

Thouffh  this  work  is  designedly  fur  the  use  of  schools,  the  author  has  borne  in  mind,  that  i 
of  the  learners  of  French  are  adults,  therefore  while  it   is  adapted   for  youthful  stui' 
endea- vnr  has  also  been  made  to  make  it  aceeptablo  to  those  of  mora  advaaeed  aga. 


/>.  AppleUm  4*  Co.'s  Educational  Publications. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 

COMPRISINQ 

L  Ancient  History,  containing  the  Political  History,  Geographical  Position,  and  Social  Slat* 
wf  the  Princi|Mil  Nations  of  Antiquity,  carefully  digested  from  the  Ancieut  Writers,  and  illua 
touted  by  the  discoveries  of  Modem  Scholars  and  Travellers. 

II.  AIoDBRN  History,  containing  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Principal  European  NatioM, 
their  Political  History,  and  the  Changes  in  thdir  Social  Condition  ;  with  a  History  of  the  Colo* 
■ie*  Founded  by  Europeans.  By  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Re- 
vived, with  Additions  on  American  History,  by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  N.  Y.,  and  Questions  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  One  handsome 
rol.,  8vo.,  of  800  pages,  $2^25 ;  Ancient  History  in  1  vol.,  $1,35,  Modern  History  in  1  vol.,  $1,50. 

The  ANr.iKNT  History  division  comprises  Eighteen  Chapters,  which  include  the  general  out- 
Kiiee  of  the  history  of  Egypt — the  Ethiopians — Babylonia  and  Assyria — Western  Asia — Palestine 
— the  Empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — Phoenician  Colenies  in  Northern  Africa — Foundation 
and  History  of  the  Grecian  States — Greece — the  Macedonian  Kingdom  and  Empire — ^the  Statee 
Chat  arose  l^rom  the  Dismemberment  of  the  Macedonian  Empire — Ancient  Italy— Sicily— the  Ro 
man  Republic — Geographical  and  Political  Condition  of  the  Roman  Empire — History  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire— and  India— with  an  Appendix  of  iraptMtant  illustrative  articles. 

Thii  portion  is  one  of  the  best  Compends  of  Ancient  History  that  ever  yet  has  appeared.  It 
•ontains  a  complete  text  for  the  coUegiate  lecturer ;  and  is  tin  essential  hand-book  for  the  student 
who  is  desirous  to  become  acquainted  with  all  that  is  memorable  in  general  secular  archaeology. 

The  Modern  History  portion  is  divided  into  Fourteen  Chapters,  on  the  following  general 
vabjects : — Consequences  oi  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire — Rise  and  Establishment  of  the 
Saracenic  Power — Restoration  of  the  Western  Empire— Growth  of  the  Papal  Power— Revival  of 
Ifiterature — Progress  <k  Civilization  and  Invention — Reformation,  and  Commencement  of  the 
Statee  System  in  Europe — Augustan  Ages  of  England  and  France — Mercantile  and  Colonial  Sye- 
tem — Age  of  Revolutions — French  Empire— History  of  the  Peace — Colonization — China — tlie 
Jews^with  Chronological  and  Historical  Tables  and  other  Indexes.  Dr.  Plenry  has  appended  a 
new  chapter  on  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

This-  Manual  of  Modem  Histoi^,  b^  Mr.  Tavlor,  is  the  most  valuable  and  {nttractive  work 
eonceming  the  general  subjects  which  it  comprehends,  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  department 
of  historical  literature.  Mr.  Taylor's  work  is  fast  superseding  all  other  compends,  and  is  already 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Brown  Uni« 
irereities,  and  several  leading  Academies. 

""    GESENIUS'  HEBREW  GRAMMAR. 

VOURTSENTH   EDITION,    AS   REVISED    BY    DR.    £.    RODIGER. 

Translated  by  T.  J.  Conant,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Madison  University,  N.  Y 

With  the  Modifications  of  the  Editions  subsequent  to  the  Eleventh, 

By  Dr.  Davie s,  of  Stepney  College,  London. 

To  which  are  added*  A  Course  or  Ezbrcisrs  in  Hbbrbw  Gaaif  ma«,  and  a  Hbbrbw 

Chrbstomaihy,  prepared  by  the  Translator.    One  handsomely  printed  volume,  8vo.    Price  $%, 

Extract  from  CAe  Translator' a  Preface, 

"  The  fourteenth  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar  of  Gesenius  is  now  offered  to  the  public  by 
Ae  translator  of  the  eleventh  edition,  by  whom  this  work  was  first  made  accessible  to  students  in 
the  English  language.  The  conviction  expressed  in  his  preface  to  that  edition,  that  its  publica- 
tion in  this  country  would  subserve  the  interests  of  Hebrew  literature,  has  been  fully  sustained  bj 
the  result.  After  a  full  trial  of  the  merits  of  this  work,  both  in  America  and  in  Enf  land,  it«  re- 
publication is  now  demanded  in  its  latest  and  most  improved  form. 

**  Of  the  general  character  of  this  grammar  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  It  passed  throurh 
thirteen  editions  with  continual  improvements  from  the  author's  own  hand.  The  fourteenth  edi- 
tion was  prepared*  after  the  death  of  Gesenius,  by  his  friend  and  former  pupil,  Prof.  Rodiger,  one 
of  the  most  accurate  oriental  scholars  of  the  age,  who  for  some  time  lectured  on  Hebrew  Grammar 
in  the  University  at  Halle,  with  the  work  of  Gesenius  for  his  text-book.  Traces  of  his  accurate 
scholarship  are  found,  in  the  form  of  corrections  and  additions,  in  every  part  of  the  work  ;  anc. 
eome  portions  have  been  re-written,  but  on  the  same  general  philological  principles,  and  in  the 
innie  spirit  as  the  preceding  editions. 

**  The  exereises,  which  follow  the  translation,  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  gram  • 
mar.  They  were  prepared  after  several  years'  observation,  as  a  teacher,  of  the  dimculties  whiob 
embarrass  the  student  in  his  first  attempt  to  leum  an  oriental  language.  They  have  been  used 
with  preat  advantage  by  a  teacher  under  nny  direction  during  the  lost  seven  years,  and  by  teacbev 
in  other  Institutes. 

^  "The  notes  to  the  Chrestomathy  have  been  prepared  on  the  plan  which  every  teacher  of  expe- 
rience will  appreciate,  of  re-printm^  nothing  which  is  contained  in  the  grammar;  and  what  is 
equally  imfxirtant,  of  repeating  nothing  which  has  once  been  stated  and  learned.  On  a  different 
^an,  tne  same  amount  of  information  might  easily  have  been  extended  over  a  hundred  pagee, 
and  with  no  other  effect  than  to  retard  the  real  profioicQcy  of  the  learner.  The  Exerciaea  and 
Chraatomalhy  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  the  numerous  reference*,  in  whieh  it  Is  Iteii^^e*^ 
■at  an  error  r^maini,  have  been  adapted  to  this  edition  of  the  grammar. 


D.  AppleUm  ^  Co/s  Educational  PublicatUms. 

GREEK    READING    BOOK, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS : 

OOHTAIirlNa  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  FBACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  SREEK  CONSTRU- 
ING,  AND  A' TREATISE  ON  THE  GREEK  PARTICLES. 

BY  THOMAS  KERCHEVER  ARNOLD,  M.A. 

AND  ALSO 

A  COPIOUS  SELECTION  FROM  GREEK  AUTHORS,  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES,  CRITICAL  AND 

EXFLANATORT,  AND  A  LEXICON. 

BY   REV.  J.  A.   SPENCER,   A.M.. 

Editor  of  the  "New  TesUmeot  in  Greeli,  with  Notes  on  the  Hiitorioal  Boolu/'  "Arnold's 

Series  of  Graek  and  Lntin  Books,"  ftc.    ' 

One  Volame,  12mo.     Price  $1  50. 

LIVY, 
WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES,  GRAMMATICAL  AND  EXPLANATORY, 

TOOKTHKR  WITH  A 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  INDEX. 

BY  J.  L.  LINCOLN, 
Prtfessor  Sf  Latin  m  Brmon  University. 

One  Volame,  l2mo.    Price  $1. 

The  publishers  believe  that,  in  the  edition  of  Livy  herewith  annoanoed,  a  want  is  rapplied 
which  has  been  universally  felt ;  there  being  previous  to  this  no  American  edition  famished 
with  the  requisite  apparatus  for  the  sncoessful  prosecution  of  the  study  of  this  Latin  author. 

Tbe  extracts  selected  for  Uiii  edition  will  secure  the  material  for  an  amount  of  reading  in 
Livy  equal  to  that  which  is  accomplished  in  any  of  our  colleges,  and  comprise  the  finest  as 
well  as  the  most  useful  and  interesting  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Latin  historian. 
They  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  first  five  books  (the  first  nearly  entire),  the  twenty-first,  twenty- 
second,  and  the  subsequent  books  on  the  Second  Punic  War,  with  such  other  portions  as  eould 
be  introduced  without  increasing  the  volume  beyond  the  size  suited  to  its  intended  purpoee. 

The  text  is  based  upon  that  of  Drakenborsch,  with  some  changes  from  subsequent  editon, 
and  especially,  in  the  earlier  bdoks,  from  the  recent  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Alscheftki,  of  Beriin, 
of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1841,  the  second  in  1843,  and  the  third  has  just  ap- 
peared. 

The  notes  consist  of  selections  from  the  best  commentators,  as  Drakenborsch,  Cievier,  Ace., 
and  smaller  school  editions ;  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  original  matter,  embodying  tbe 
results  of  the  editor's  own  labors  and  experience  in  reading  Livy  with  his  classes  in  college. 
They  are  partly  gramnULtical^  aiming  at  the  solution  of  difficulties,  and  the  illostntion  of  the 
language,  with  constant  references  to  the  grammars  and  other  helps  most  in  use  in  this  oonntry, 
as  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Grammar,  Znmpt's  Grammar  by  Schmidts,  T.  K.  Arnold's  Latin 
Prose  Composition,  Krebs'  Guide  for  Writing  Latin,  &c. ;  and  partly  explanatory^  giving  the 
necessary  information  on  all  obscure  matters,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  furnishing,  so  far  as  practicable  and  useful,  the  results  of  the  researches  of  Niebnhr,  Ar- 
nold, and  other  modern  writers,  together  with  references  to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities. 

The  notes  are  fullest  on  the  first  two  books  and  the  beginning  of  the  third ;  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  and  on  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  books. 

The  edition  is  furnished  with  a  sufficiently  copious  Geographical  and  Historical  Index,  and 
accompanied  by  a  Plan  of  the  City  of  Rome,  (from  the  recent  German  work  of  Beaker  on  So- 
man Antiquities,)  together  with  some  other  useful  illustrations. 

HORATII    OPERA. 

WITH 

CRITICAL  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  NOTES,  INDEX,  &«. 

BY  J.  L.  LINCOLN, 

Prtfeosw  of  Latin  in  Brown   University, 

One  Volume,  12mo.     (In  Preas.) 


D.  AppkUm  ^  Co.' 8  Educational  Publications, 

^ —  ^ 

CLASSICAL  WORKS  IN  PREPARATION. 

I. 

CiESAR'S    COMMENTARIES, 

WITH 

NOTES,  CRITICAL  AND  PHILOLOGICAL,  INDEXES,  LEXICON,  &0: 

BY  REV.  J.  A.  SPENCER,  A.M. 
One  Volume,  l2mo. 

CesMT  being  one  of  the  earliest  anthora  read  in  the  conrae  preparatory  to  College,  the  note 
and  helps  afforded  in  thii  new  edition  are  especially  snited  to  the  wants  of  yoanger  students, 
with  constant  referenoe  to  their  wants  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  their  progress. 

II. 

SELECT  ORATIONS  OF  CICERO, 

WITH 

CRITICAL  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  NOTES,  INDEXES,  &o. 

BY  E.  A.  JOHNSON, 

Frofeaacr  of  Latin  in  tke  Universitf  of  the  City  of  JiTewTork. 

One  Volume,  l2mo. 

m. 
CICERO  DE  SENECTUTE  ET  DE  AMICITIA, 

WITH 

CRITICAL  NOTES,  INDEXES,  &c. 

BY  B.  A.  JOHNSON, 

Profuwr  of  Latin  in  tAe  University  of  the  City  of  ^ew-Tork, 

One  Voluipe,  12mo.     "^ 
SALLUST'S  CATILINE  AND  JUGURTHA, 

WITH 

CBinCAL,  FHILOLOaiCAL,  AND  EXEGETICAL  NOTES,  INDEXES,  LEXICON,  ETC. 

BY  NOBLE  BUTLER,  M.A. 

One  Volume,  12mo. 

In  this  new  edition  the  peculiarities  of  Sallost's  style  and  diction  are  pointed  out,  and  the  notes 
are  fnU  and  carefully  prepared,  especially  with  referenoe  to  History,  Geography,  Antiquities,  bo. 

V. 

CICERO    DE    OFFICIIS. 


CRITICAL  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  NOTES,  INDEXES,  &o. 

BY  PROF.  THACHER, 
Of  Yale  CoUege^  Jfeie  Haven. 

One  Volume,  12mo. 

A    SPEAKER; 
FOR    THE    USE    OF    SCHOOLS. 

Selected  from  Claaaical  Qreek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  English  Writers: 

Thncydides,  Homer,  Sophocles,  Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil,  Lucretius, 

Shakspeare,  Milton,  Burke,  Bacon,  &c. 

BY  REV.  W.  SEWELL,  B.D., 

Author  of  "  Christian  Morals,*'  "  Christian  Politics,"  etc.  etc. 

With  additions  by  Hknrt  Rkkd,  Prof,  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

t#~  Several  other  Classical  Works  are  in  preparation,  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given. 


ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN   BOOKS 


D.    APPLETON    &    CO 
Ns.  200  Broadway,  New-Tork,  and  No.  16  liUle  Britain,  london, 

RmpectfUlly  invite  the  attention  of  Literary  and  Professional  Gentlemen,  Headi  oi 
Public  Institutions,  and  the  Public  generally,  to  their 

VERY  EXTENSIVE  AND  CHOICE  STOCK 

or 

STANDARD  WORKS, 

SXBRACINO 
THE   BEST   EDITIONS   OF   THE   BEST   AUTHORS,   IN 


RISTORT  AND  BIOORAPHT, 
VOYAOKS  AND  TRAVELS, 
THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL HISTORY, 
rOETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA, 
FINE  ARTS, 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENOI- 
NEERINO, 


NATAL  AND  MILITART  SCI- 
ENCES, 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

MORAL  AND  POLITICAL  SCI- 
ENCE, 

AGRICULTURE,BOTANrAND 
GARDENING, 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLAMICS, 


CHEMISTRT.  OBOLOOT   ABB 

MINERALOGY, 
MEDICINE, 
NATURAL  HISTORY, 
MATHEMATICS,PUYSIC8AV]I 

MECHANICS, 
PHILOLOGY,  AND   GJUrKRAl 

LITERATURE. 


A  great  -rariety  of 

BIBLES  AND  PRAYER  BOOKS 

or  ALL  SIZES,  IN  ELEGANT  AND  PLAIN  BINDINGS. 

IPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS 

ALL  THE  APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS  IN  USE. 

Toffetlier  uritli 

A  LARGE  ASSOBTKENT  OF  JUVENILE  PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTATION    OF    EUROPEAN    BOOKS. 


D.    APPLETON   &  CO. 

Respectnilly  inrorm  literary  and  Profemional  Gentlemen,  ttmt  they  still  continue  the  branch  ortfa^r  honae  la  Loa- 
don,  Na  10  Little  Britiiin,  as  establinh^  in  1830,  and  they  invite  tiie  attention  of  the  friends  of  Literature  to  the  im- 
portant advantacea  the  Eatablisliment  atforda  for  the  importation  of  Books  specially  ordered.  Among  the  cnal 
trari(n>'  of  Publications  abroad,  comparatively  few  are  for  sale  in  this  counti;;^.  A  great  inconvenience  n  thervfon 
•bviated  by  this  arnuieemmt,  as  any  person  may  leave  his  order  for  any  particular  work,  and,  by  the  rapid  coinam- 
■kation  of  steamers,  the  Book  is  at  band  in  a  few  weeks. 

Profeitsors  and  Students  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine— Architects,  Mechanics,  and  all  who  are  amble  to  nio- 
•ure  Foreign  Book*  in  our  own  countiy,  noiay,  for  the  small  oonunissiun  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  coat,  procan  atf 
work  published  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Books  for  incorporated  Institutions  are  Imported  free  of  duty. 

D.  A  &  Co.  have,  in  addition  to  their  branch  in  London,  an  Agent  in  Leipsic  for  the  stipply  oTall  orlera  for  Beeki 
pobliahed  throughout  Germany— also  in  Brussels,  Paris,  Florence  and  Madrid;  ao  tliattbev  are  prepared  to  «i» 
euis  with  great  fidelity  and  promptness,  all  orden  intrusted  to  their  care  from  any  portion  or  tlie  CoBtiaaotal  Beafc 
Market 

The  adrantngea  which  such  facilities  ofTer  to  Literary  Institutions,  Proihaaional  Gentleman,  vad.  tte  LilsiMf 
r«bUe  for  a  speedy  supply  of  Books  from  the  great  Book  Marts  of  Europe,  aU  will  acknowMia. 
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